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PBEFACE. 


The  SQbject-matter  of  the  following  pages  has  been 
compiled  &om  a  long  series  of  printed  and  manuscript 
notes  left  by  the  late  Major  Charles  Adams. 

I  hare  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  aa  unaltered  a 
form  as  possible  those  abstracts  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  history,  on  which  bis  lectures,  ddivered  at  the  Royal 
Military  and  Staff  Colleges,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  were  mainly  based.  As  far  as  it  lay  in  my 
power,  I  have  retained  most  of  the  lectures  in  their 
entirety,  only  making  additions  to  them  in  places  where 
distinct  gaps  occurred  in  the  narrative,  owing  to  the 
loss  or  obliteration  of  the  original  notes.  But  in  some 
cases  I  have  been  compelled  to  extend  those  memo- 
randa which  were  so  brief  as  merely  to  indicate  the 
points  on  which  the  author  purposed  dwelling,  and  in 
other  instances  I  have  compiled  &om  several  accounts 
a  history  which  should  contain  the  most  important 
points  of  each. 

In  doing  this  I  haye  been  actuated  by  the  sole  desire 
of  preserving  intact  Major  Adiuns's  style,  expressions, 
and  opinions;   and  I  have  attempted,  &om  a  large 
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quantity  of  material,  to  select  the  most  use&i  of  his 
writings.  The  different  campaigns  have  been  con- 
nected together  by  a  shori;  summary  of  the  principal 
events  which  occurred  between  them,  so  as  to  make 
the  military  history  of  the  last  eighty  years  somewhat 
continuous ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  necessarily 
brief  accounts  of  the  events  recorded  would  possess 
more  vital  interest,  and  be  less  disconnected  or  isolated, 
if  linked  together  by  even  so  slight  a  chain.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  when  I  have  been  compelled  to 
introduce  new  matter  necessary  for  continuity,  smaller 
print  has  been  employed. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  that 
the  operations  examined  are,  with  one  exception,  those 
in  which  the  great  Continental  Powers  only  were  en- 
gaged. But  the  author  very  strongly  held  that  sub- 
jects for  illustrative  teaching  should  be  selected  on 
their  own  merits  as  examples  of  military  art,  and 
protested  against  the  doctrine  that  "  the  school  which 
advocates  such  a  selection  should  be  termed  '  Continen- 
tal '  because  the  wars  which  they  have  examined  and 
studied  happen  to  have  been  fought  out  by  the  natives 
of  France  or  Germany.  Earnest  students  of  war  are 
as  indifferent  to  the  locality  which  favours  their  ex- 
amination as  the  surgeon  is  to  the  nationality  of  the 
body  presented  for  dissection ;  and  the  modest  reply 
of  King  William  of  Prussia  to  Napoleon's  compliments 
on  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  German  army  on 
the  day  after  Sedan  shares  the  same  view  :  '  Sire,  my 
endeavour  has  been,  during  our  long  period  of  peace, 
to  assimilate  the  experience  of  other  more  fortunate 
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Major  Adams  strongly  held  the  opinion  that  theo- 
retical training  is  of  especial  value  to  all  soldiers,  from 
the  subaltern  to  the  leader,  as  imparting  additional 
interest  and  value  to  the  share  each  must  have  in  con- 
ducting the  great  operations  of  war  to  a  succrasful 
issne. 

In  an  article  on  the  necessity  in  modem  times  for 
profeasional  training,  he  said  : — 

"  I  fully  share  the  views  held  by  the  Marquis  de  Feuqui^rea 
on  tioA  queBtion,  as  long  ago  as  1736.  These  were,  that  'a 
jauDg  man,  during  his  first  two  or  three  campaigns,  either 
from  want  of  application  oi  deficiency  in  penetration,  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  motive  by  which  the  movements  of  the 
generals  under  whom  he  serves  are  dictated.  For  this  reason 
it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  he  who  understands  the 
theory  of  war  wonld  be  better  qoalified  For  reducing  the 
theory  to  practice  them  he  who  is  deficient  in  such  prelimi- 
nary knowledge.'  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  fully  sup- 
port this.  I  have  been  myself,  for  weeks  together,  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  on  ground  the  topography  of  which  I  was  utterly 
ignorant  of,  and,  what  is  worse,  unqualified,  for  want  of  pre- 
liminary truning,  to  select  the  best  means  of  mastering  it  I 
have  been  for  weeks  employed  with  a  single  regiment,  aa  a 
jauioT  subaltern,  in  guarding  the  sole  communications  of  an 
army,  without  recc^nising  in  the  slightest  degree  the  purpose 
of  the  employment.  How  much  more  zeal  would  have  been 
enlisted  in  my  own  individual  action  had  the  mUituy  posi- 
tion been  intelligible  to  me ;  and,  presuming  my  own  case  to 
belong  to  the  mle,  and  by  no  means  exceptional,  how  much 
more  would  the  public  service  have  benefited  by  accumulation 
of  individual  intelligence  as  opposed  to  that  of  individual 
ignorance  ? " 

Occupying,  as  the  late  Major  Adams  did,  the  re- 
spon^ble  and  important  position  of  Professor  of  Mili- 
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tary  Histoi7  at  the  Staff  College,  it  is  hoped  that  his 
analysis  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  century  will  be 
of  value  to  those  who  care  to  study,  in  the  history  of 
former  wars,  those  great  principles  on  which  a  true 
appredation  of  the  requirements  of  military  art  can 
alone  be  securely  founded. 
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GREAT    CAMPAIGNa 

CHAPTER   L 
■  CAMPAIGN  OF  1796  IN  ITALY.     FIRST  PERIOD. 


7fiiTiwI«c(»m.~0ii  the  7th  Miovh  179S,  Leopold  II.,  Emp^r  of 
Qennany,  died.  He  was  succeeded  b;  his  eon  Francis  II.,  who,  on 
wmuuing  the  reins  of  government,  expieased  his  detenninatioik  to  cany 
out  his  father's  polic}r  against  Ftsnce ;  and  the  French  Goremment, 
equally  determined  on  hostilities,  forced  the  King,  Loois  XVI.,  to 
declare  war  against  the  Qennon  empire. 

From  this  declaration  sprang  the  long  series  of  campaigns  and  battles 
wltich  this  book  illustrates.  The  hitter  feelings  engendered  bj  the 
deipeiMte  atnggles  of  the  period  under  review  have  borne  froit  even 
to  the  last  great  war.  It  will  be  necessarj,  therefore,  to  BaMmariae  in 
the  briefest  possible  way  the  events  that  led  np  to  the  first  campaign 
examined,  that  of  1796. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  the  French  armies  Of  the  North,  the 
lAnter,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,  took  the  initiative,  and  the  first  men- 
tioned invaded  Belgium,  then  an  appanage  of  the  Imperial  power. 
E^tisna,  a  member  of  the  Qerman  Confederation,  united  with  Austria 
in  publishing  a  haughty  declaration  espousing  the  csose  of  the  French 
Kii^  against  his  people  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bronswick  croened  the  Rhine 
aa  genenlisxbno  of  the  united  armies.  The  advance  into  the  Nether- 
lands was  therefore  checked ;  but  the  30th  September  saw  the  dawn  of 
the  great  successes  that  were  henceforth  to  abed  a  lustre  on  the  French 
ann%  in  the  victory  of  Vahny,  on  the  Verdnn -Chalons  rood,  which, 
inf^nificant  in  itself,  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
nench  pec^le,  and  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Allied  annies  behind  the  Mense. 

At  the  same  lame  some  minor  opeiations  took  place  between  a  Sar- 
dinisa  force  occupying  Savoy,  and  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  under  Montes- 
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qnkn,  further  MsiBted  by  the  "  Army  of  Italy,"  which  was  deapstched 
to  Nice  in  the  French  SMt, 

The  victory  of  Jemappee,  near  Mone,  on  the  6th  Korember  179S,  was 
followed  by  a  further  retreat  of  the  Allies,  a  reoccopetioii  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  the  advance  of  the  sonthem  theatie  of  war  into  the 
Bhi&«  provinces. 

The  Gnt  event  of  the  year  1793 — an  even^  too,  pr^nant  with  important 
consequences,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  England  on  Uie  scene — was  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  declaratioD  of  war  against 
Holland  and  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  new  French  Kepublic. 

The  action  token  by  Charles  VI.  of  Sptun  in  protesting  against  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  King,  was  followed  by  the  open  assertion 
that  the  policy  of  France  was  "  pout  exterminer  tons  lee  rois  de  I'Euiope," 
and  finally  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  on  the  7th  Maich. 

Thus  through  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following  year  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  had  to  contend  with  enemieB  on  every  side.  Every  avenue  of 
approach  to  France  was  guarded  by  a  hostile  army,  but  the  tide  of  battle 
surged  most  violently  on  the  plains  of  the  Low  Countries  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  lUiine,  with,  on  the  whole,  indecisive  results.  Still  the 
general  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  French  armies,  the  per- 
sistency with  which  they  contended  i^nst  enonnons  odds  and  not 
unfteqnent  raveraes,  the  tenacity  of  pnrpeee  with  which  they  unitedly 
followed  out  their  aim  as  compared  with  the  indecision,  want  of  unity, 
and  lack  of  energy  of  the  Coalition,  led  to  striking  results.  The 
British  troops  were  withdrawn  to  England  on  the  12th  March  1796. 
I^ussia  in  the  same  month  was  the  first  to  lect^ise  the  growing  power 
of  France  by  signing  with  her  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  the  ImperisliHtB 
fell  back  on  the  defensive  to  Luxemburg  and  the  Rhine, 

The  French  Bepublic  had  taken  its.place  among  the  nations. 

The  year  1790  closed  with  an  offensive  campugn  on  the  part  of  the 
French  leaders,  which  was  so  far  inefllective  that  though  the  Anstrians 
were  somewhat  successful,  they  proposed  an  armistice,  which  was  gladly 
accepted  by  Generals  Jouidain  and  Pichegru  ;  and  the  belligerents  came 
to  terms  on  the  1st  January  1706,  remaining  inactive  till  the  Ist  June 
of  the  same  year. 

During  the  autumn  of  1795  the  Army  of  Italy  had  also  gained  its 
alight  Bucceseea.  lu  November  it  had  won  after  a  hard  contest  the 
battle  of  Loano,  and  with  it  the  posseasion  of  the  valleys  leading  on 
Turin  marked  by  the  Orha,  Bormida,  and  Tauaro ;  while  the  Alpine 
ridges  and  the  Comicbe  Fasa  were  also  in  the  possession  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic 

The  year  1796  opened  with  a  display  of  renewed  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Directcoy.  To  General  Moreau  waa  intrusted  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine,  destined  to  invade  Germany.  Jonrdain  waa  still  left  in 
command  of  that  of  the  Sambie  and  Hense  ;  Kellerman  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Alps ;  while  to  the  Army  of  Italy  waa  appointed  the  young 
general  Buonaparte. 

The  Allied  force*  there  were  compooed  of  Sardinian!!  and  Auntrians, 
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under  the  rapreme  direction  of  General  Beaatieu.  Under  him  when  the 
campaign  opened  were  Colli,  covering  Cevft  and  Coni,  and  the  Pmce 
de  Carignano  the  approaeheg  from  Savoj. 

Opposed  to  them  waa  an  aim^  deficient  of  the  commonest  neceraaries. 
The  ftench  tioopa  were  miseiablj  provided  with  food  and  clothea,  and 
the  miliUny  chest  was  emp^.  In  tenta  and  camp  equipage,  magaxinea 
and  hoapitala,  it  was  notorioiuly  deficient.  The  cavalry  were  weak  in 
nnmben,  and  hadly  equipped  and  mounted.  And  yet  it  was  this  force 
that  waa,  from  its  hriUiant  eucceeseB,  to  be  the  means  of  rusing  its  young 
leader  to  imperial  power,  and  by  the  i^irit  it  infused  into  the  French 
people,  enable  him  to  form  those  mightier  anoiee  which,  for  a  time  at 
least,  changed  politically  the  very  face  of  Europe. 

The  campaign  of  1795  left  the  French  in  posaession  of  the 
Kivieia  di  Genoa,  and  of  the  Apennine  crests. 
The  French  aimy  consisted  of  seven  divisions. 
I«  Harpe 


Angereau 

Serrurier  .        .        7000  }  i-  43,000  men,  with  60  guns. 

Haeqaaid  .  3700 

Gamier  3300 1 

CeiToni  .        .        400oJ 

The  three  first  divisions  at  the  corameocement  of  the  opera- 
tions to  be  described  vere  in  the  Biviera  di  Savona,  extending 
as  f^  aa  Loano,  the  1st  brigade  being  at  Voltri. 

The  monntain-crests  between  the  sources  of  the  Bonnida 
vere  occupied,  and  the  most  important  points  were  in- 
trenched. 

Serrarier  guarded  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro  with  the  cavahy 
in  the  Biviera,  while  Macqnard  and  Gamier  were  posted  in 
the  valleya  leading  to  the  Cols  di  Tenda  and  Cerise  to  keep 
ap  communication  with  the  Axmy  of  the  Alps,  which  num- 
bered about  20,000  men  under  the  command  of  KellermatL 

A  farther  detachment  of  20,000  men  occupied  Provence  and 
guarded  the  coasts. 

The  Allied  forces  consisted  of  the  main  army  under  Beanlieu, 
32,000  strong,  and  that  of  OoUi,  composed  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Austrian  contingents,  20,000  and  35,000  strong  respec- 
tively, numbering  therefore  87,000  men  with  84  guns.  The 
Anstrians  were  farther  subdivided  into  a  right  and  left  wing 
under  Argenteau  and  Sebottendorf. 
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Owing  to  sickness,  however,  the  Allied  strength  was  really 
reduced  to  46,000— viz.:  Colli,  20,000;  Argenteau,  12,000; 
Sebottendorf,  14,000. 

In  the  b^[inning  of  the  year  Colli  formed  the  advanced- 
gnaid  on  Uie  northern  Apetiniue  spurs,  the  Austrians  being  in 
cantonments  along  the  Fo  and  Adda  until  March.  But  early 
in  April  Argenteau  was  pushed  forward  into  the  valleys,  thus 
replacing  Colli,  who  contracted  his  line  to  the  right,  taking 
up  a  position  at  Ceva,  Millesimo,  and  Marialdio,  with  out- 
posts towards  Garesio  and  flanking  detachments  towards  Mon- 
dovi  Argenteau,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orba  from  Ovada  to 
Cairo,  occupied  a  line  in  which  be  could  not  concentrate  to 
either  flank  in  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  half  of  his  com- 
mand only  being  with  him  when  hostilities  b^an,  the  rest 
still  remaining  on  the  Po.  He  stood  across  the  ridges  and 
valleys  with  his  headquarters  and  three  battalions  at  Tassello, 
the  other  bactioos  of  his  force  being  broken  up  into  com- 
panies and  detachmente. 

Of  the  left  wing  at  Pozzolo  Formigaro,  four  battalions  were 
pushed  forward  to  Bochetta  and  two  to  Campo  Freddo,  and 
a  larger  portion  of  the  corps  was  still  moving  up  from 
Lombardy. 

The  r^tive  position  of  the  belligerents  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows ; — 

The  French  in  the  Biviera  held  the  crests  of  the  hill-range, 
in  itself  a  bad  position.  Beaulieu,  desirous  of  preventing 
undue  extension  of  his  force  northward,  watched  the  moun- 
tain line,  with  Colli  supporting  him  by  half  Aigenteau's 
division,  the  rest  of  the  army  remuning  in  Lombardy. 

Thus  one  half  of  his  entire  forces  was  posted  in  an  extended 
line,  the  other  half  marching  for  conceotnttion. 

Beaulieu  bad  himself  remained  since  the  27th  March  in 
Alessandria.  The  position  he  had  selected  was  not  in  itself 
faulty  if  proper  means  of  concentration  were  provided,  or  if 
arrangements  had  been  made  in  case  of  attack  for  the  advanced 
line  to  &11  back  on  a  selected  position  in  rear.  But  this 
design  was  never  contemplated,  and,  on  the  contraiy,  a  deter- 
mination was  evidenced  to  defend  each  locality  that  had  been 
_thus  weakly  occupied. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affaire  whea  hoetilitieB  opened.  The 
oSensiTe  was  taken  hj  both  anuiea.  By  the  French,  because 
they  were  unable  to  remain  in  the  deeperate  position  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Closed  in  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  tiieir  rear  resting  on  the  Mediterranean  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  British  fleet,  with  a  single  road  for  advance 
and  thus  a  single  line  of  commonication,  whOe  their  con- 
nection with  their  only  base  of  supply  lay  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  position  held,  immediate  offensive  action  was  imperative. 
Nor  were  tiie  Allies  much  better  off,  for  they  occupied  a  line 
of  seventf  miles  in  length,  with  a  Beries  of  detached  posts 
along  it,  all  eqoally  endangered  in  case  of  brusque  attack. 

Bat  Buonaparte  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Apen- 
nines ;  his  experience  in  1794^-experieQce  most  valuable  in 
mountain  warfare  of  so  difficult  a  character — was  of  the 
highest  importance;  while  Beaulieu,  whose  previous  cam- 
paigns had  been  in  vastly  different  r^ons,  was  totally  un- 
acquainted with  this  form  of  war. 

The  danger  that  menaced  the  new  Army  of  Italy  was  evi- 
dent, and  Napoleon  left  no  atone  unturned  to  enlist  on  his 
side  every  element  of  euccees,  "Soldiers,"  said  be,  "voici  les 
champs  de  la  fertile  Italie ;  I'abondance  est  devant  vous, 
aachez  la  conqu^rir :  sachez  vaincre  et  la  victoire  vous  four* 
nira  demain  tout  ce  qui  vous  manque  aujourdhui." 

It  will  be  well  to  compare  the  plans  of  operations  of  the 
respective  leaders  before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  suc- 
cess that  followed  the  combinations  of  the  French  general.- 
Beaulieu's  intention  was — 
To  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Kiviera,  to  seize  the 
Maritime  Alps,  to  shorten  his  line  of  defence,  and  by 
gaining  the  sea-coast  to  communicate  with  the  British, 
and  eventually  to  harass  the  French  in  Provence. 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  principles  of  sound  strategy 
were  not  understood  by  Napoleon's  adversary.    He  followed 
the  sensQOUs  view  of  affaire,  and  endeavoured  to  expel  the 
enemy  by  the  road  by  which  he  had  arrived,  for  he  recollected 
that,  at  this  period  especially,  the  Austrian  generals  were 
reaUy  dependent  on  the  Aulic  Council. 
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Buonaparte  had  been  ordered  by  the  Directory,  and  felt 
himaelf  equally  inclined,  to  take  the  initiative  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  his  difBcnlty.  View- 
ing the  Allied  army  as  stronger  by  one-third  (which  it  was 
not),  he  saw  that  it  could  not  be  so  quickly  concentrated  in 
the  monntun  district  as  to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  good  lateral  communication.  Snch  would 
always  be  the  case  when  the  absolute  passive  defence  of  a 
mountein  line  is  undertaken.  Moreover,  an  allied  army  with 
divei^nt  lines  of  communication  has  equally  divergent  lines 
of  rebreat  To  his  prescience  early  success  promised  repeated 
victory. 

The  political  purpose  of  the  Directory  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  military  objective    Their  aims  were — 
The  separation  of  Sardinia  from  Austria,  and 
An  alliance  with  the  former  as  a  stepping-stone  to  future 
action  in  Italy. 

The  military  instructions  to  Buonaparte,  therefore,  were  to 
fall  on  the  Austrians  and  merely  observe  Colli  at  Ceva. 
Their  theory  was,  after  separation,  to  strike  still  at  the  largest 
fraction  of  the  enemy.  But  it  had  to  be  modified  by  geo- 
graphical considerations ;  and  as  Clausewitz  clearly  pointa 
out,  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  military  situation  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  when  he  elected  to  follow  out  his 
own  more  brilliant  scheme  rather  than  t^at  of  the  Directory. 

On  the  9Qi  April,  Buonaparte  with  the  headquarters 
reached  Savona  ttota  Nice  by  the  Comicbe  road,  and  deter- 
mined at  once  to  assume  the  o£rGnsiv&  He  detennined  with 
the  3d  division  (between  Savona  and  Loano)  to  cross  the 
mountains  lying  between  the  sources  of  the  Bormida. 

Here  the  Apennines  join  the  Alps,  the  form  or  rather  shapes 
of  the  mountains  determining  the  limits  of  each  range.  He 
proposed  wit^  25,000  men  to  strike  at  the  joint  which  united 
the  Allies,  whilst  the  two  detachments  of  Semirier  and 
Cervoni  carried  out  flanking  «r  containing  duties  at  Voltii 
and  Garessio  in  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro. 

At  the  vety  moment  when  this  manceuvre  was  aboct  to 
commence,  Beaulieu  anticipated  it,  before  even  he  had  con- 
centrated bis  forces. 
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I^ongh  CoUi's  experience  of  warfare  in  this  part  of  Italy 
lent  weight  to  his  opinion — for  he  had  been  fighting  there 
for  two  m  three  years — hia  plan  of  combined  operation  was 
rejected  as  too  dangerous.  He  proposed  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Allied  army,  38,000  men,  to  start  in  two  col- 
umns &om  Ceva  and  Cairo  against  Loano,  the  centre  of 
the  French  line,  and  break  it  there.  The  plan  was  good 
and  safe;  but  paltry  considerations  for  Genoa,  the  desire 
to  effect  a  union  with  Admiral  Jarvis,  and  a  reluctance  to 
commence  so  decisive  a  manceuvre,  weighed  more  with  the 
AostaiaQ  general  than  the  correct  opinion  of  his  lieutenant 
He  feared  to  boldly  assume  the  initiative  before  holdii^ 
all  his  forces  well  in  hand ;  and  this  weakness  was  appa- 
rently doe  partly  to  the  faulty  information  received  ttom 
Gieaoa  as  to  the  condition  of  his  opponents,  and  partly  to 
the  careless  system  of  strategy  then  pursued  by  the  Aus- 
trian  leaders. 

On  the  10th  April,  Beanlieu  fought  his  first  action  at 
Yoltari,  and  on  the  15th  and  Itith  his  troops  were  still  arriving 
at  Acqni  &om  Lombardy.  His  object  was  to  attack  Cervoni, 
while  isolated,  with  ten  battalions  and  fonr  sqnadions,  and 
to  toll  up  the  French  right  with  8000  men. 

One  colnmn,  Fetton's,  marching  through  Bochetta  with 
some  cavalry,  advanced  to  Com^liano ;  the  other,  that  of 
Sebotteodorf,  was  detached  i^ainst  Cervoni's  left  by  Campo 
Freddo,  forcii^;  him  to  retire  during  the  night  with  some  loss 
to  the  vicinity  of  Savona,  where  he  joined  La  Harpe. 

Beanlieu  in  Voltri  established  communication  with  the 
English. 

On  the  9th,  Argenteau  received  orders  to  advance  to  Mon- 
tenotte  and  drive  in  the  French  pickets,  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  Austrian  centre  into  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  left.  He  therefore  concentrated  six  battalions  or 
about  3400  men  on  the  10th,  and  moved  at  3  A.K.  the 
followii^  day  on  Mont6nott&  The  French  ontposts  were 
driven  in  and  they  retired  to  Monte  Legino,  where  they  had 
thrown  np  some  slight  works ;  and  these,  occupied  by  Bampon 
with  two  battalions,  successfully  opposed  the  Austrian  advance 
during  the  day. 
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But  between  11  and  12  o'clock  at  nigbt, 
BuoDapaite  advanced  on  Montenotto; 
La  Harpe  on  Monte  Lcffno ; 
Maeseua  np  the  Altare ; 
Angeieaa  on  Cairo  (as  a  flanking  detachment). 
La  Harpe  in  iront,  assisted  hj  Massena,  who  gained  the 
Austrian  flank  unperceived,  enccessfully  attacked  Aigenteau, 
who,  with  a  lose  of  2000  men,  with  ditBcalty  saving  even 
700,  retreated  by  Acqui  on  Spigno,  thus  separating  himself 
from  the  reserves  at  Sassello  and  D^o.    Augereau  toc&  no 
part  in  the  action,  and  thus  Massena  and  La  Harpe  alone 
brought  14,000  men  to  beai  on  the  300O  Anstrians  opposed 
to  them.    Beaulieu  had  meanwhile  detached  Wukassowich  to 
the  Monte  Pajoli  on  the  lltb,  so  as  to  reinforce  Argenteaa 
while  he  returned  to  Acqui ;  but  the  force  did  not  even  reach 
Sassello  until  the  13th. 

On  this  date  the  position  of  the  Austrian  army  was  as 
follows:— 

7  battaliona  at  Saeeello. 

)  =1S  batbtliouB. 
Holvigino.  , 

The  other  seven  battalionB  of  the  left  wing  were  eitiier  in 
the  Riviera  or  retreating  to  Acqui;  three  battalions  were 
moving  from  Acqni  on  Spigno,  and  at  the  former  place  ten 
battalions  were  still  concentrating.  On  the  evening  of  the 
combat  at  Monteaotte,  the  French  were  occupying  the  fol- 
lowing positions : — 

La  Harpe  towards  Sassello. 

Massena        „       Cairo. 

Buonaparte  „       Carcare. 

Ai^ereau      „       MiUesimo. 

Serrorier  in  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro. 
Colli  had  taken  no  part  in  the  actions  of  the  lltb  end  12th, 
and  had  been  merely  ordered  to  demonstrate.  Frovera  had 
therefore,  on  the  12th,  started  from  Salicetto  to  Cossaria,  an 
old  castle  situated  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  arms  of 
the  Bormida,  and  had  token  up  a  position  there  with  1800 
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men.  Buonaparte  decided  oa  attacking  Dego  with  the  united 
forces  of  MasBena  and  La  Harpe  on  the  13th,  while  he  him- 
self tmned  towardfl  Millesimo.  But  lok  Harpe  was  not  yet 
sofficieutlj  near  Massena  for  combined  action,  and  the  latter 
m^elj  reconnoitred  the  enemy  on  that  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  Buonaparte  dislodged  Colli's  left  wing  at  Gencio,  hut 
Augeieau's  attack  on  FiDTera  failed. 

Aigenteaii  had  retreated  after  his  defeat  to  Faretto,  where 
he  received  an  earnest  appeal  for  assistance  from  Boccavino 
at  De^o ;  but,  feeling  his  own  inability  to  render  the  required 
iud,  he  reported  the  matter  to  Acqui,  whence  he  received 
orders  from  Beaulieu  to  strain  every  nerve  to  hold  "Dego  some 
days  longer,  the  detachment  there  having  been  reinforced 
by  three  battalions  in  order  to  cover  the  roads  leading  to 
Acqui.  Colli  at  the  same  time  was  directed  to  operate 
against  the  enemy's  left  flank. 

Aigenteau  therefore  ordered  Wukassowich  to  march  during 
the  n%bt  of  the  13th-14th  &om  Sassello  on  Dego  with 
fire  battalions.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Dego  on 
the  14th  when  Buonaparte  turned  against  it.  He  had  left 
Angereau  at  Cossaria,  where  he  had,  on  the  14th,  repulsed 
another  attempt  of  Colli's  to  rdieve  Provera,  who  accordingly 
sarrendered  owing  to  want  of  provisions. 

This  was  the  last  result  of  the  action  at  Millesimo,  which 
had  now  cost  the  Allies  nearly  3000  men. 

On  the  same  day,  the  14th,  Buonaparte  assaulted  Dega 
The  defence  was  weak  owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  the  Austrian 
reinforcements;  and  the  intrenchments  were  carried,  many 
gnns  captured,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Aigenteau,  with  the  reinforcements,  retired  by  Spigno  to 
Acqui 

Wukassowich,  owing  to  his  having  mistaken  the  date,  did 
not  start  for  Dego  until  late  on  the  14th,  when  receiving  a 
second  order  he  marched,  reaching  D^o  early  on  the  IStb. 
Though  hearing  that  he  was  opposed  by  20,000  ^French,  he 
attacked  them,  taking  the  intrenchments  and  capturing 
nineteen  guns.  But  in  his  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  his 
front  he  had  made  an  error.  Not  20,000  but  60O0  soldiers 
were  opposed  to  him,  for  Napoleon  had  already  directed  La 
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Harpe  aad  ^ugereau  with  Victor's  reserve  brigade  to  march 
against  Colli 

M&ssena  reported  hie  defeat,  and  made  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
gain hia  position,  so  that  Buonaparte,  who  was  then  in  Oarcare, 
teoalled  la  Haipe  and  Victor  to  hia  assistance,  and  retook 
Dego  late  on  the  15th. 

During  these  battles  of  the  14th  and  IStb  at  Dego,  20,000 
French  were,  in  all,  brought  to  bear  against  4000  Austriana. 

Having  eecored  thia  part  of  the  field  of  operations,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  tnmed  i^ain  against  CoUL  Wukasso- 
wich  retreated  to  Spigno  and  Acqoi 

The  Austrian  lose  in  the  above  encounters  had,  according 
to  Jomini  and  Clausewitz,  amounted  to  nearly  10,000  men. 
This  was  doubtless  an  important  result  to  gain ;  but  the  latter 
author  views  it,  on  the  whole,  as  but  partially  satisfactory, 
and  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  one  great  victory,  owing  to  the 
small  effect  these  isolated  defeats  had  on  the  morale  of  the 
Anstrian  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aucceaaes  which  the  French  had 
attained  had  been  more  easily  gained  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  one  great  action  been  fought;  for  whenever  they 
assailed  the  Austrians,  the  latter  had  from  the  beginning  but 
little  chance  of  victory,  owing  to  their  nnmerical  inferiority. 

This  had  simply  been  the  result  of  superior  strategy.  Bean- 
lieu  commenced  hostilities  with  33,000  men,  disposed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

8000  agamst  the  Pieuch  right 
4000      „  „       centre. 

eooO  in  detached  parte  on  the  Apennine  ridges. 
1S,000  concentrating  at  Acqui. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  disposition  was  only  safe  if  the  enemy 
remained  passive.  Determined  offence  on  his  part  had  not 
been  considered  in  the  Austrian  plan  of  operations,  and  this 
miscalcnlation  was  consequently  fatal 

When  disastets,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  false  appre- 
ciation of  the  military  situation,  rapidly  and  speedily  followed 
in  the  early  days  of  the  campugn,  Beanlieu'a  first  necessity 
was  immediate  concentratiou;  and  this  co\ild  only  be  effected 
at  Acsqui  He  shonld  have  started  for  Dego  rather  than  Acqui 
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on  the  nth,  in  otder  to  initiate  the  retreat  of  bis  front  line, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  Bimilar  orders  to  Colli,  to  concen- 
trate at  Geva  and  retire  upon  Mondovi,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
jnoction  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Piedmont. 

Eoonaparto  now  turned  to  personall;  superintend  the  oper- 
ations gainst  Colli  Maseena  was  ordered  with  the  three  divi- 
sions of  Serrarier,  Augereau,  and  his  own,  to  move  on  Ceva, 
while  La  Harpe  covered  the  movement  on  the  side  of  Acqni 

Angerean  had  continned  to  press  Colli's  left  after  Frovera'a 
snxrender,  and  thns  arrived  on  the  16th  before  Ceva,  where  he 
was  joined  hy  Serrnrier,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him  from 
the  sonicea  of  the  Tanaro. 

Colli  stood  with  15,000  men  along  the  line  Ceva-Mondovi, 
the  French  headquarters  being  on  the  18th  at  Salicetto,  with 
Victor  at  Cairo. 

On  the  19th,  Ceva  was  attacked  and  Colli's  position  turned  ; 
but  he  retreated  in  time  and  in  good  order  behind  the  Cassi^- 
lia,  where  Buonaparte  advanced  against  him  on  the  following 
day,  bnt  in  a  somewhat  hasty  manner,  and  was  accordingly 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

five  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  last  attack  on  Bego. 
Some  decisive  action  on  Beanlieu's  part  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  and  the  French  forces  were  somewhat  dispirited  both 
from  exhanstioQ  and  repulse. 

Hie  crisis  in  Buonaparte's  scheme  had  arrived.  Retreat  was 
even  more  dangerous  than  advance,  and  a  council  of  war  held  at 
Les^no  on  the  2l8t  determined  on  a  renewed  attack  of  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  22d. 

Bnt  Colli  feared  to  await  the  blow.  Thot^^  he  still,  had 
aboQt  12,000  men  in  line,  he  probably  considered  his  enemy 
to  be  twice  or  thrice  his  strength,  and  he  conld  hardly  hope,  if 
his  estdmate  were  true,  to  renew  his  success  against  such  great 
snperiority.  Neither  did  he  wish  in  his  present  position  to 
fight  an  action  decisive  of  the  campaign.  His  purpose,  rather, 
was  to  gain  time  antil  concentration  with  Beaulieu  could  be 
effected.  He  determined,  therefore,  not  to  await  attack,  but 
to  &11  back  on  Mondovi,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  a  few  dc^s 
for  reorganisation,  and,  imited  afterwards  with  the  Austrians, 
meet  the  enemy  with  greater  chances  of  success. 
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But  he  hftd  mistaken  the  energy  of  his  opponent.  The 
French,  oveijoyed  at  finding  no  resistance,  croased  the  Caa> 
saglia  end  descended  into  the  plains  of  the  Ellero. 

Colli's  rear-guard  was  oTertaken  and  routed  at  Viro,  and 
the  French,  pushing  vigorously  on,  forced  the  positioa  he  had 
intended  taking  up,  but  which  was  not  yet  fully  occupied,  at 
all  points,  and  the  Sardinian  general  retired  upon  Fossano  with 
a  loss  of  1000  men  and  8  guns.  Ihe  main  object  of  Buona- 
parte's operations  had  been  fully  gained.  The  Allies  bad  been 
decisively  separated,  and  Colli's  line  of  retreat  was  divergent 
from  that  of  Beaulieu.  Overtures  of  peace  from  the  Sar- 
dinian Govemmeut  ensued,  and,  while  Napoleon  still  con- 
tinued to  advance,  the  n^^tiatious  &om  Turin  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Sardinia  from  the  alliance;  and  a  separate  peace 
was  concluded  with  her,  by  which  the  thr«e  fortresses  of 
Coui,  Tortoua,  and  Alexandria  were  given  up  to  the  French 
as  a  material  guarantee. 

The  armistice  terminated  on  the  28th ;  and  the  result  so 
fEtr  of  the  campaign  had  been  to  detach  40,000  men  from  the 
Coalition,  and  release  Kellerman  and  the  Army  of  the  Alps 
from  all  immediate  danger  of  attack. 

The  Austiians  under  these  circumstances  retired  behind  the 
Po. 
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KABHNGO,  1800. 


/tilrodiidiiMi. — The  eulf  part  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796  has  heen 
described  in  the  previona  chapter,  when  the  narrative  temdnatea  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  negotiatiDns  resulting  in  the  ieporation  of  Sardinia 
bam  Ok  niliw""*,  and  the  retreat  of  the  AiutiianH  acron  the  Fo.  The 
sequence  of  erentB  in  the  Italian  theatre  of  vat  np  to  the  campaign  of 
I  BOO  is  briefly  as  folloTB  : 

1796.  Majf  7th. — Beanlieu  in  position  along  the  Soma  and  Tidno. 

Sth.^ — Napoleon,  having  echeloned  hit  forces  along  the  Po,  passed  the 
river  at  Talen»  and  Piacema.  Skirmishes  followed  at  Fombio  and 
Codogno. 

10th.— The  passage  of  the  Adda  at  Lodi  forced,  and  tlte  Aiutriane  retired 
bdiind  the  Minuo. 

30I1l — The  rivei  cnwMd  desfate  (^position.  Beanlien  retreated  into 
tbe  Tyrol,  and  Maatna  was  bemeged. 

Jitna. — The  early  part  occupiHl  in  seenring  the  nentndity  of  Naples, 
Tuscany,  and  Papal  Statea,  and  on  the  S9th  the  citadel  of  Milan  Bur- 
Tendered. 

Ju/y. — Beanlieu  superseded  by  Wurmser,  who  put  the  reinforced 
Austrian  aimy  in  movement  on  tlie  20th,  and  divided  it  into  two  fiac- 
tions  under  Qoasdanovitch  and  himself  separated  by  Lake  Garda. 
Kspoleon  reo^nised  the  opportanity  afforded  by  the  subdivision,  raised 
the  siege  of  Mantoa,  and  defeated  Quasdanoviteh  at  Lonato  on  the  31st. 
Wonnser  entered  Mantua  the  same  day. 

Aug.  Sd. — ^Wurmser  advanced  to  Castiglione. 

4th  and  fitli. — French  rictories  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione  followed  by 
retreat  of  the  Anstriaiu  into  the  TyroL  The  Anlic  Council  sent  Qeneral 
lAuer  as  chief  of  staff  to  tbe  Austrian  Krmy,  and  by  his  advice  a  strong 
force  was  left  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Lake  Gaida,  and  the  main 
army  was  moved  by  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  on  Bassano  for  LEf;iiago 
md  Mantua. 

StpL  Sd. — Napoleon  defeated  the  covering  foice  at  Rovaredo  and 
Calliana 

&th. — Occupied  Trento,  and  thence  followed  Wurmser  down  the  valley 
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of  the  finnta,  defeated  him  in  a  series  of  combats,  drove  him  into  Mantua, 
and  n-eatabliahed  the  blockade. 

The  Anstrian  stmy,  again  reinforced,  was  now  placed  under  Oenetal 
AlTJnri.  The  force  in  the  monntain-paHses  of  the  Avisio  and  Upper 
Adige  under  Davidoritch  was  confronted  b;  VanboiH  ;  the  main  arm^ 
advancing  from  Qorizzia  in  Friuli,  hj  Napoleon.  The  Aiutrians  advanced 
on  2nh  October. 

Nov.  4th. — Alvinzi  on  the  Brenta.  hfeanwhile  Vaabois  was  checked 
at  San  Michele  and  Cslliano,  and  retiied  finally  on  8th  and  9th  to  La 
Corona  and  BivolL 

6th.— ^vere  fighting  on  the  Brenta.  French  retreated  to  Verona,  but 
advanced  again  on  the  11th. 

12tL — Indecleive  battle  at  Caldiero,  and  retreat  again  to  Verona. 

Position  of  the  French  was  now  very  critical,  and  the  annj  on  the 
Adige  was  reinforced  at  the  expense  of  that  before  Mantua.  Napo- 
leon determined  to  cut  the  communication  of  Alvinzi  with  the  TagUa- 
mento. 

14th. — Divisions  of  Augerean  and  Maaseoa  crossed  the  Adige. 

IBth. — ^Recroesed  the  river  at  Ronco. 

Then  ensued  the  three  day^  battle  at  Porcil  and  Areola,  when,  after  each 
battle  on  the  16tb  and  ISth,  Napoleon  retired  behind  the  Adige.  Bnt  on 
the  I7th — Alrinai  defeated,  fell  back,  reaching  Montebello  on  ISth,  and 
thence  retired  behind  the  Brenta. 

Meanwhile  Vanbois  had  been  forced  back  to  Pesehiera,  but  Napoleon, 
leaving  cavalry  to  porsne  Alvinzi,  drove  the  Austrian  force  into  the 
Tyrol. 

1797. — The  siege  of  Mantua  was  vigorously  pressed  until  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  reorganised  Austrian  army  advanced  on  the  7th 
January,  sending  a  force  under  Provera  to  Padua  and  Linage,  while  the 
remainder  moved  from  Bassano  and  the  valleys  between  Lake  Qarda  and 
the  mountains. 

Jan.  14Qi. — Battle  of  Bivoli,  defeat  of  the  Austiiaus,  and  retreat 
beyond  the  Drave. 

16th. — Provera  defeated  near  Mantua,  and  a  sortie  from  the  garrison 
repulsed. 

FA  2d.— Mantua  capitulatnL 

Daring  the  early  part  of  this  month  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Aostria 
took  command  of  the  disorganised  Army  of  Italy.  The  Tyroleee  popula- 
tion was  roused  to  action,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army  advanced 
to  the  Piavi,  On  the  E^ch  nde,  Joubert  watched  the  Tyrol,  and  was 
directed  to  clear  it  of  hostile  forces,  and  join  Napoleon  by  the  valley  of 
the  Drave. 

MarA  10th. — The  French  advanced,  and  after  a  series  of  combats,  a 
decisive  reault  vaa  gained  on  the  16th -Slst,  in  the  battles  netkr  the 
Tueliamento. 

SSth. — French  army  (except  Jonbert,  &c.)  concentrated  on  the  Drave. 

Ajiril  (Kh. — The  preliminarieB  of  the  trea^  of  Campo  Formio  agreed 
on  at  Leoben. 
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Doiiiig  the  lemiuiidei  of  this  year,  and  dming  the  whole  of  179S,  no 
nulitory  evenU  of  importance  took  place  in  Italy,  except  an  unimpor- 
tant war  betweem  the  Neapolitan  troops  under  Mack  and  the  Fiench 
g«ne»l  Championnet,  which  resolted  in  the  capture  of  Naples  early  in 
the  following  year  ;  bat  the  doee  of  1798  saw  the  formation  of  the  second 
Coalition,  when  Rnscia  and  Turkey  made  common  eauae  with  England 
and  the  G«rman  £mpite  against  France. 

17Bfl. — The  Bepnblic  making  the  pasaage  of  Ronian  troops  into  the 
emjaie  a  ctutu  Mli,  declared  war  on  the  12th  March. 

Uelaa,  commanding  the  AuBtnans,  was  between  tiie  Tagliamento  and 
Adige ;  opposed  by  the  French  general  Scherer. 

ManA  36th. — I^hting  along  the  Adige  resulting  in  Fiench  defeat. 

April  4th. — Battle  at  Magnano,  followed  by  retnat  behind  the  Mindo 
and  Adda. 

16th. — SnwHTTow  arrived  with  a  large  Rnseian  reinforcement,  and 
aaaomed  command. 

S6tb- — Battle  of  Cassano,  French  retreated,  and  Morean  appointed 
general  of  the  army. 

Mag  nth  and  16th. — Skiimishee  at  Mogarone  and  Uarengo.  The 
army  of  Naplefl,  now  under  Hacdonald,  moved  by  Bologna  and  Piaeenaa,  to 
tinite  with  Moreao,  which  it  did  on  the  14th  Jnne. 

Junt  18th.— Hacdonald  uniting  with  Victor's  divinon  (t^  Moreau's 
force)  checked  on  the  Trebbia,  was  defeated  on  the  IBth,  and  retreated 
into  Tuscany,  Victor's  division  moving  up  the  valley  of  the  Taro. 

80th. — Horean  attacked  a  detachment  at  San  Qiuliano  under  Belle- 
garde,  but  was  finaUy  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Oenoa  coast  near  Loano, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  relics  of  Hacdonald'^  otmy  on  the  17th  July. 

18th. — Hotean  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Jonbert  to  the  Army  of  Italy. 

Avg.  9th. — The  battle  of  Novi  was  fought  and  Jonbert  killed.  Moreau 
ncraiducted  the  army  to  the  mountain-passee  over  Gtenoa,  and  then  departed 
for  the  Rhine.  Championnet  was  finally  iqipointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Anoiea  of  the  Alpe  and  Italy, 

On  Nov.  4th  was  fought  the  action  of  Oenola  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
Some  unimportant  sUnnishes  occurred  in  addition,  and  Corri  was  captured 
on  the  4th  December,  thus  leaving  Italy  aud  the  French  armies  there  in 
much  the  same  position  as  when  Napoleon  was  first  appointed  to  their 


The  history  of  the  other  campaigns  in  Ihie  important  era  of  military 
bistoiy  need  be  but  briefiy  told,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  campaigns  in  Italy  of  1796-1800,  which  the  preceding  notes  are 
designed  to  link  tt^ther ;  but  they  will  be  briefly  aonunarised. 

1796. — The  ortnistice  between  the  French  and  Imperialiste  on  the 
Bhine  terminated  on  the  30th  May.  On  this  date  hostilitieB  recommenced. 
The  battles  of  Altenkirchen,  Wetzlar,  and  Ukerath  in  June,  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  Jonrdain's  anil  Kleber's  armies,  for  Pich^ru  had  been 
dismissed  acrow  the  river. 
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The  anny  of  the  Upper  Bhine  tinder  Moreaii,  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  this  retreat,  cnwaed  on  tbe  23d  June.  The  affairs  ot  Renchen,  Bostadt, 
Etlingen,  Haaliich,  and  Nereeheim  weie,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
Frenidi,  an  the  Archdnke  withdrew  behind  the  Danube. 

In  Jaly  Jouidain  and  Kleber  resumed  the  offensive.  Frankfort  was 
captured,  and  the  combat  of  Forcheim  induced  tlie  Austrian  to  retreat 
behind  the  Naab  on  the  20th  August. 

The  Ardiduke  Charlee  thereupon  took  command  of  this  northern  force 
at  Amberg  and  Wnrzbo^  in  Angiut  and  8ept«inber,  inflicted  defeats 
which  obliged  Jonrdain  to  recroea  the  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  Uorean  won  a  battle  at  Friedberg  <m  S4tli  Augnat,  but 
then  retreated,  fighting  the  battles  of  Biberach,  Emmendingen,  and 
Slieien,  recroenng  the  Rhine  on  S6th  October  ;  and  the  Archduke  laid 
bIc^  to  K^  and  Hnnningen. 

1797. — He  montb  of  January  saw  the  capture  of  there  fortresBefi. 
Hoche  (having  snperHeded  Jourdoin)  and  Motcau  crossed  the  Bhine  on 
April,  but  the  loeliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Canipo  Formio,  which  had 
been  signed  at  Leoben,  put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 

1798  witnessed  the  French  occupation  of  Bgypt,  and  in  17flS  war  was 
again  declared  by  France  against  the  Empire  ;  the  armies  on  tie  Swiss 
boundaries,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Bhine  being  leapectiTely  com- 
manded by  Maasena,  Jonrdain,  Bernadotte,  and  Bmne.  JonrdaiD 
advanced  on  the  1st  Uarch,  and  after  the  battles  of  OBtrsch  and  Stockach 
(21st  and  2&th)  retired  behind  the  Bhine  on  6th  April,  followed  in  turn 
by  Bernadotte,  who  had  invaded  Germany  at  the  some  time. 

In  the  same  month  Massena  entered  Switserland,  where  many  minor 
skirmishes  occurred,  and  on  Jonrdoin's  foilure,  obtained  command  of  hin 
force  also.  The  actions  «t  Frauenfeld,  Winterthnr,  Zuriehberg,  were 
without  much  result,  and  the  armies  remained  stationary  until  ^e  14th 
August,  wben  the  French  took  the  offensive  euc«eeBfnlly ;  and  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  under  Masiena  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim  on  the 
S&th,  hut  retired  again  on  tlie  14th  September. 

By  this  time  the  anccesses  of  the  Allies  in  Italy  had  apparently  secured 
their  occnpotion  of  the  country.  Suwarrow,  with  the  Rassian  contingent 
of  the  army  there,  entered  Switzerland  by  the  St  Qothard  Pass  on  the 
S3d  August.  But  on  the  25th  September,  Uossena  crossed  the  Limat 
and  defeated  Hotze  and  EotKkow  at  Ztirich,  forcing  them  to  retire  behind 
the  Bhine.  Turning  on  Suworrow  on  the  26th  September  a  series  of 
combats  occurred,  after  which  the  Russians  retreated  ;  and  on  the  30th 
October  Suwarrow  withdrew  the  armies  nnder  Korsokow  and  himself 
from  Switzerland  and  ntnmed  to  Russia. 

While  Massena  thua  held  Switzerland,  Leconrbe,  appointed  to  the 
Lower  Rhine  Army,  crossed  the  river  on  the  llthOotober;  but  bis  opera- 
tions were  without  value,  and  he  recroased  at  Mannheim. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  1799  the  position  of  the  belligerents  was,  generally, 
as  follows  ; — 

The  Army  of  the  Bhine  and  Danube  (Switzerland)  under  Moreau, 
recalled  from  Italy,  confronted  by  the  Austrian  general  Kray. 
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Army  of  the  Alpa  and  Italy  under  Hoseena,  tbiu  KpUcing  Cham- 
bonnet,  opposed  hy  tbe  Anattian  general  M^lsB. 

Peace  Teigned  between  Riusia,  Prnsida,  and  France ;  but  Napoleon, 
who  had  retomed  from  Italy  and  been  appointed  First  Consul,  had  &iled 
in  hie  n^otiatiooa  for  peace  with  the  Brittah  OoTemment,  which  had  by 
libeial  snbsidiM  to  the  Austrian  Government  induced  that  power  to  con- 
tiDue  hoatilitiea  againrt  the  Republic.  The  Britiah  Envoy  at  Munich  had 
fiulfaer  obtained  the  adherence  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  to  the  new 
Confederation,  and  these  powers  had  fiimiahed  contingents  to  the  Qernuui 
anny  imder  Kray,  while  the  army  nnder  Melas  threatened  Genoa,  the 
■ea-appniaches  to  which  were  watched  by  a  BritiBh  fleet. 

Althotigh  the  first  campaigns  of  the  war  of  the  second 
Coalition  had  terminated  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Alliea, 
tbis  success  waa  considerably  qualified  by  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Zurich,  which  secured  to  the  French  uncontested 
possession  of  Switzerland,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bnssian  army  tiom  further  share  in  the  war.  Buonaparte's 
unexpected  return  from  Egypt,  and  the  successful  daring 
with  which  he  had  seized  the  reins  of  government  at  Paris, 
were  also  circumstances  well  deserving  serious  consideration, 
for  the  militaiy  resources  of  France,  though  much  exhausted 
by  the  long-continued  wars,  were  by  no  means  as  yet  in  a 
desperate  state.  Indeed,  to  a  man  of  administrative  ability, 
uniting  in  himself  the  genius  of  strategic  combinations  and 
a  rare  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  military  situation  of  France  at 
the  commencement  of  the  yew  1800  could  not  have  appeared 
devoid  of  promise.  That  such  qualities  were  peculiar  to  the 
First  Consul,  was  already  known  to  politicians  who  had 
scrutinised  the  occurrences  of  the  last  four  years,  though  the 
ominous  warnings  of  the  Archduke  Charles  were  resented 
with  asperity  by  the  Austrian  Conrt. 

Nevertheless  there  was  much  in  appearances  to  justify  the 
sanguine  views  which  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition  entertained. 
Upon  the  internal  state  of  France,  much  of  her  future  military 
efforts  most  naturally  depend ;  it  was  no  secret  that  in  many 
districts  discontent  was  deep  and  general — that,  in  the  Vendue 
especially,  armed  resistance  to  Eepublican  authority  was  still 
maintained  with  some  success  —  that  the  recently  -  created 
Triumvirate  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  hostile  factious  &nd 
rival  aspirants  for  power — that  the  finances  were  in  utter 
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confusioD — that  the  annies  of  the  Bepnblic,  partially  de- 
moralised by  defeat,  unpaid,  miaerably  snbsisted  and  clothed, 
were  in  a  chronic  state  of  insubordination,  and  daily  wasting 
from  desertion — that  her  veteran  battalions  and  most  pro- 
mising ofBcen  were  atiU  in  Egypt  without  prospect  of  return 
— that  her  vessels  of  war  had  been  swept  from  the  ocean, 
that  her  ports  were  closed,  her  coasts  blockaded,  by  reason  of 
onr  own  maritime  supremacy.  Doubtless,  such  considerations 
influenced  the  policy  of  the  Coalition  Cabinets  in  declining 
the  overtures  of  peace  proffered  with  questionable  sincerity 
by  the  First  Consul  on  his  assumption  of  office.  It  appeared 
dangerous,  indeed,  to  allow  the  Eepublic  sufficient  breathing- 
time  for  the  further  development,  at  a  later  period,  of  her 
discordant  principlea  The  recovery  of  territory  was  not 
the  sole  object  of  past  sacrifices;  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  and  entire  discomfiture  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
France,  were  the  only  means  of  definitely  concluding  a  war  of 
political  principle. 

A  ready  weapon  was  Uius  furnished  to  the  warrior  Consul. 
In  a  stirring  proclamation  be  published  to  Frenchmen  the 
aims  of  the  Coalition,  the  menacing  attitude  of  its  armies, 
and  the  rejection  of  its  own  pacific  propositions.  His  course 
once  chosen,  the  whole  of  his  prodigious  enei^  was  centred 
upon  the  creation  and  organisation  of  militaiy  resources. 
Uniting  the  Helvetian  army  with  that  of  the  Bhine,  he  in- 
trusted its  command  to  Moreau,  who  had  already  displayed 
marked  abilities  in  this  self-same  theatre,  where  his  qualities 
were  now  again  to  be  severely  tested.  Massena,  victorious 
recently  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  was  ordered  from  Switzer- 
land to  replace,  as  chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  Championnet, 
who  had  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  recent  campaigns 
AU  the  example  tmd  influence  of  this  stem  soldier  were  re- 
quired to  restore  order  and  discipline  to  the  ranks  of  these 
Buffering  men.  To  Moreau  the  available  reinforcements 
and  material  were  at  once  despatched,  with  a  view  to  en- 
able that  general  to  take  the  field  as  early  as  possible. 
Maasena  received  nothing  but  money  with  which  to  pay 
up  the  arrears  of  his  troops,  and  good  advice — sufficient 
evidence  that  Buonaparte  bad  early  determined  in  his  own 
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mind  that  the  war  must  be  decided  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danabe. 

Before  serioos  steps  could  be  taken  foi  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  it  was  indispeiisablj  neoessaiy  that  the  Vead^ 
should  he  pacified.  Kot  only  did  the  civil  strife  there  raging 
absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  but  a  tempting  oppor- 
tnni^  was  thus  offered  for  English  invasion  h-om  the  west 
A  very  important  military  diversion  might  so  be  effected  by 
the  Allies,  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  operations  on  the 
easteni  frontier.  This  old  sore,  which  bad  defied  the  healing 
efforts  of  previoas  governments,  was  now  treated  with  admi- 
rable skill  and  success  by  the  First  Consul.  Towards  the 
end  of  February,  the  last  insurrectionary  sparks  were  ex< 
tingnished  by  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  conciliation  well 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  troops  thus  released  were  marched 
at  once  to  the  French  capital,  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
Khine,  and  to  Dijon,  where  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  Army  of  Reserve. 

The  idea  of  organising  this  third  army  had  early  cul- 
minated in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul.  The  strategic  ad- 
ttotages  to  be  derived  firom  the  possession  of  Switzerland, 
provided  a  sufficient  force  could  be  improvised  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  With  this  object 
in  view  he  had  appealed  to  the  legislative  body  for  100,000 
conscripts,  which  were  readily  sanctioned.  Though  some 
montiis  must  elapse  before  these  were  ready  for  service, 
older  soldiers  were  thus  released  &om  the  depots  and  placed 
at  his  disposal. 

Whilst  these  measures  were  in  course  of  execution  the 
Allies  had  not  been  idle.  The  Coalition  —  now  represented 
by  Great  Britain  and  Austria — had  two  armies  in  the  field. 

On  the  departure  of  Suwarrow  for  Switzerland  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign.  Baron  M^las  had  assumed  the  conduct  of 
operations  in  Italy.  Having  completed  the  successes  obtained 
Bt  Novi  and  the  Trebbia,  he  had  placed  his  army  in  winter 
quarters  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  at  the  foot 
ot  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines — his  advanced  posts 
pushed  forward  into  the  mountain  valleys.  Here  he  eon- 
fronted  Uassena,  who,  with  the  wasted  remains  of  the  once 
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formidable  Axmy  of  Italy,  held  the  mountain  ctcBta  and  passes, 
based  upon  Genoa  and  Nice. 

In  Germany,  Kray  had  succeeded  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Danube.  With  a  view  to  guard 
the  passa^ies  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  posted  himself  obliquely 
across  the  Black  Forest,  his  right  stretching  towards  Stras- 
bonig  and  Alsace,  his  left  appuyed  upon  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance and  the  Vorarlberg.  Here  he  occupied  the  base  of  a 
triat^le,  of  which  Moreau  held  the  two  sides  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhiue,  which  river  separated  the  two  annies. 
In  order  to  fill  the  chasm  caused  by  the  aecessioa  of  Russia, 
endeavours  had  been  successfully  made  to  swell  Kray's 
numbers  by  enlisting  the  services  of  contingents,  supplied  by 
the  minor  States  of  Germany,  subsidised  by  England.  In 
the  Mediterranean  a  British  expedition  was  also  in  course  of 
organisation,  destined  with  a  body  of  French  emigrants,  by 
aid  of  the  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  M^l&s  in  Liguria.  No 
doubt  the  absence  of  the  Archduke  Charles  was  keenly  felt 
by  those  who  had  appreciated  his  unusual  military  abilities. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  take  exception  to  the  ap- 
pointed commanders  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Both  were  men 
of  decided  ability,  possessed  of  great  experience  in  war. 
Thanks  to  the  gold  of  England,  and  the  splendidly  fertile 
districts  they  occupied,  their  soldiers  were  rapidly  recovering 
from  recent  fatigues.  The  Army  of  Italy  especially,  elated  by 
victory,  and  trained  to  the  system  of  close  fighting  practised  by 
Snwarrow,e^rly  anticipated  the  forward  movement  which  was 
to  complete  its  triumph  over  a  hated  and  inferior  adversary. 

By  consulting  the  map  of  Central  Europe,  however,  tlte  de- 
fective character  of  the  Austrian  positions  may  easily  be 
recognised. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Danube  (which  river  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest)  is  separated  from  the  sources  of  the  Po  by  the 
intervening  mountainous  territory  of  Switzerland — ordinarily 
neutral,  bnt  now  occupied  by  ttie  French.  This  interrup- 
tion entirely  destroyed  direct  communication  between  M^as 
and  Kray,  That,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  com- 
munication is  indispensable,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
consider  that  an  enemy  holding  the  mountains  would,  by 
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meanB  of  the  various  passes,  be  able  to  act  upon  the  flank, 
and  oltimately  upon  the  commanicationa  of  armies  moving 
in  the  external  valleys.  Sound  operations  Tould  there- 
fore have  required  that  a  frontal  attack  should  have  been 
made  apon  Switzerland  £rom  the  aide  of  l^rol,  with  a  view 
to  wrest  that  conntry  firom  the  enemy's  grasp  before  other 
oBeosive  operations  were  attempted.  The  Anlio  Council 
at  Vienna  was  folly  alive  to  this  neceesity,  but  the  circum- 
stances vrere  altogether  exceptional.  The  attempt  upon 
Switzerland  in  the  preceding  year  had  mieerably  failed;  bitter 
experience  had  sufficiently  illustrated  the  arduous  and  inde- 
cisive nature  of  mountain  warfare,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
difllcolty  of  subsisting  la^  anniee  where  no  supplies  were 
to  be  found.  It  was  quite  possible  to  turn  this  formidable 
position,  unassailable  in  front — a  coarse  which  appeared  the 
more  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  all  important  to  avoid 
delay.  The  forces  of  the  Republic  available  for  instant  war- 
fare had  been  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the 
Anstrian  staff;  and  it  was  well  known  that  Eray's  menacing 
attitude  would  force  Moreau  to  concentrate  upon  the  Rhine, 
freeing  M^laa  from  all  danger  of  interruption  in  Piedmont. 
It  was  further  intended  to  commence  operations  on  the 
sontbem  theatre,  favoured  by  the  milder  climate,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  when  the  Alpine  passes  were  altogether 
impracticable  for  the  passage  of  troops  with  artillery. 

This  n^ect  of  Switzerland  in  the  Allied  plan  of  operations 
has  been  severely  censured  by  competent  critics.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  accidental,  or  the 
resolt  of  ignorance ;  it  was  retdly  considered  less  dangerous 
to  neglect  Switzerland  under  existing  circumstances  than  to 
attack  it. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  refusing  to  listen  to  negotiations  for 
peace,  the  Coalition  Cabinets  considered  their  position  such  as 
to  offer  fair  promise  of  continued  success.  With  these,  there- 
fore, rested  the  initiative  in  the  approaching  campaign — that 
is  to  say,  their  plan  of  operations  should  be  offensive  in  its 
general  tendency.  In  a  war  of  such  extreme  character,  true 
interests  would  have  led  them  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Bepnblic — to  march  by  the  shortest  line  upon  the  French 
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capital;  but  Kray,  to  whom  this  operation  mtiBt  have  beeo 
iatrosted,  was  already  pushed  too  far  forward  for  his  own 
safety,  considenng  the  French  occupatioa  of  Switzerland ;  one 
more  step  in  advance  would  have  placed  his  communications 
at  the  mercy  of  an  adversary  almost  his  eqnal  in  numbers 
and  superior  in  every  other  respect.  If  we  consider  that  in 
all  these  wars  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  as  ths  direct  line  to 
the  Austrian  capital,  has  necessarily  formed  the  decisive 
theatre,  it  will  he  easily  understood  that,  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  campaign,  at  any  rate,  invasion  of  French  territory 
from  that  quarter  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  So  long 
as  the  French  remained  in  Switzerland,  it  is  clear  that  Kray's 
attitude  must  be  essentially  defensive;  to  arrest  Korean's 
possible  advance,  and  to  bar  the  road  to  Vienna,  his  first 
object. 

Various  circumstances  pointed  at  this  period  to  the  valley  of 
the  Fo  as  the  readiest  base  for  offensive  operations.  There  the 
Austrian  position  was  one  of  undisputed  superiority.  To  all 
appearances  no  task  could  be  more  desperate  than  that  as- 
signed to  Massena,  of  successfully  defending  Genoa  and  the 
Kivi^ra  stretching  westwards  to  the  Ver.  One  vigorous  effort 
with  vastly  superior  forces  must  sever  his  extended  line,  destroy 
his  communication  with  the  French  frontier,  and  force  him  to 
seek  refuge  behind  the  works  of  Genoa,  where  his  speedy  sur- 
render might  be  anticipated.  Here,  too,  direct  commumcation 
would  be  established  with  the  British  fleet — since  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  proud  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  im- 
portance of  this  co-operation  could  not  be  over-estimated. 
Upon  it  hinged  the  entire  success  of  Qie  plan  of  campaign. 
An  admirable  proposition,  emanating  from  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
for  landing  a  British  force  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  between 
Toulon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Var,  had  been  approved  by  the 
English  Minister  of  War.  By  this  means  the  line  of  that 
river — sufficiently  formidable  in  itself — would  be  taken  in 
reverse,  the  standard  of  insurrection  would  be  raised,  and  the 
scene  of  war  transferred  to  Frendi  territory.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  this  diversion  would  force  the  First  Consul  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  towards  the  south.  Not  only  would 
the  reinforcements  assembling  at  Dijon  be  necesisarily  turned 
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to  Btem  thia  tide  of  invasion,  but  Moreau's  action  on  the 
Bhioe  would  thus  be  paralysed,  and  Kray,  emei^ing  from  bis 
defensive  attitude,  would  cross  that  river,  entering  Switzerland 
or  France  as  circumBtances  might  direct. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Coalition :  calculated  n^lect  of 
Switzerland,  strictly  defensive  operations  in  Germany,  early 
and  vigorous  offensive  in  Liguria  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
invasion  of  south-eastern  France,  thua  to  effect  the  favourable 
reaction  upon  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  already  alluded  to. 

No  one  will  deny  to  this  scheme  certain  merits  of  combina- 
tion; it  remains  to  be  seen  in  how  far  it  was  calculated  to 
bear  the  test  of  execution,  without  which  all  military  pifuis 
must  naturally  be  valueless.  What  account  had  it  taken  of 
Htm  and  distance,  upon  a  just  calculation  of  which  the  whole 
secret  of  successful  strategy  rests  ?  When  could  operations 
with  certainty  be  comm'enced  ?  What  period  would  suffice 
for  Massena's  destruction  in  Liguria  ?  In  how  far  could  de- 
poidence  be  placed  upon  British  punctuality  and  co-opera- 
tdon?  lastly,  how  might  the  time  which  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  France  could  be  invaded,  be  turned  to  account 
by  an  active  enemy  ?  Leaving  subsequent  events  to  answer 
these  pertinent  questions,  let  ua  return  to  the  First  Consul. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  paci£cation  of  the  western  de- 
partments, the  union  of  the  Ehiue  and  Helvetian  armies — a 
most  important  measure — the  appeal  to  national  patriotism, 
and  the  early  concentration  of  the  principal  military  forces 
of  the  Bepnblic,  under  Moreau's  command,  upon  the  Bhiue. 
Far  from  intending  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  Buonaparte^s  first  thoughts  were 
directed  upon  offensive  action.  With  possession  of  Switzer- 
land this  might  be  carried  out  either  in  Germany  or  Italy. 
Hiete  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  destination  of  the 
army  of  reserve  was  for  the  former  theatre,  as  that  of 
primary  importanca  Operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
necessarily  react  upon  the  Italian  theatre,  but  the  converse  is 
Dot  the  ease  from  the  side  of  the  Po.  Moreau's  advance  upon 
the  Inn — supposing  Eiay  defeated — ^wonld  have  compeUed 
M^las  to  retire  upon  the  corresponding  line  of  the  Adige  if  he 
wished  to  consult  his  own  safety  ;  but  no  success  of  M^las  in 
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Liguria  would  have  equally  affected  the  French  operations  in 
the  ralley  of  the  Danube.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  distance, 
the  Danube  forming  the  inner,  the  Fo  the  exterior  line 
between  Paris  and  Vienna  as  objective  points.  For  this 
reason  the  Italian  theatre  must  ever  he  of  secondaiy  import- 
ance, and  one  great  defect  in  the  Austrian  plan  was,  that  it 
was  there  selected  for  primary  operations.  In  addition  to 
this,  Kray  had  taken  up  his  position  in  Suabia,  as  though 
Switzerluid  weie  neutral  territory ;  his  left  flank  was  danger- 
onsly  exposed,  so  that  bold  action  on  the  part  of  his  adveisaiy 
wonld  probably  envelop  him  in  signal  disaster.  Instructions 
had  been  forwarded  to  Moreau  to  act  in  this  sense.  By  con- 
centrating secretly  behind  the  Ithine,  opposite  to  Scbaff- 
haosen,  be  might  throw  his  army  across  that  river  upon  Kiay's 
flank  and  rear,  and  then,  by  rapid  niovemfflit,  sever  him  from 
his  bas&  This  manceuvre  would  have  been  supported  upon 
the  right,  through  Switzerland,  by  the  army  of  reserve.  But 
Moreau,  able  general  as  he  was,  shrank  &om  the  risk  of  un- 
certain execution,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  made  this  his 
excuse  for  dedining  to  be  tutored  by  a  man  whom  he  person- 
ally disliked.  Circumstances  forced  the  First  Consul  to  give 
way,  and  Moreau  was  left  to  operate  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
campaign  after  his  own  inclination,  provided  he  assumed  the 
offensive  without  delay.  Disappointed  thus  in  finding  an 
early  solution  of  his  difflcultieB  in  Germany,  the  keen  eye  of 
Buonaparte  glanced  to  the  southern  theatre,  which  his  genius 
had  hitherto  rejected  as  of  inferior  value.  The  result  was  a 
plan  of  campaign  by  which  the  three  armies  of  the  Republic 
were  to  act  more  or  less  in  concert  with  each  other.  It  is 
evident  that  the  leading  thot^ht  throughout  in  Buonaparte's 
mind  was  to  utilise  his  interior  position  in  Switzerland. 
Fmstrated  in  his  wishes  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  alive 
to  the  extreme  value  of  time,  be  boldly  determined  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  Alps,  to  cany  the  army  of  reserve  in 
person  into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  to  inflict  upon 
M^Ios,  by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  the  punishment  originally 
designed  for  Kray.  In  order  to  do  this,  three  things  were 
necessary :  time,  impenetrable  secrecy  of  design,  and  abso- 
lute freedom  of  action  in  Switzerland.     Towards  this  end 
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Massena  and  Morean  were  called  upon  to  co-operate  by  very 
different  action.  The  fonaer  was  required  to  defend  the 
Apennines  with  desperate  tenacity,  to  engage  fully  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Austrian  commander,  to  demand  the  utmost  devo- 
tion from  his  troops,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Genoa,  and  there  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  latter 
was  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  assail  Krays  position  in  such 
wanner  as  to  drive  him  back  upon  Ulm,  on  the  Dauxthe, 
away  &om  all  communication  with  Switzerland ;  having 
eSected  this,  to  detach  to  the  army  of  reserve  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  render  the  action  of  the  First  Consul  in 
Italy  decisive.  To  sum  up— ofFensive  action  in  Southern 
Germany,  defensive  in  Liguria,  with  a  view  to  decisive  inter- 
vention, by  means  of  the  army  of  reserve  from  the  side  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  order  to  offer  a 
tolerable  insight  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
in  modern  warfare.  *  This  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of  Eeserve,  which  formed  but  one  item  in 
the  general  conception,  were  alone  considered  Again,  the 
action  of  the  Allies  would  have  been  incomprehensible,  had 
it  not  been  based  upon  the  conviction  of  the  utter  exhaustion 
of  the  resources  of  the  BepubUc  after  seven  years  of  warfare. 
This  was  no  hasty  conclusion  on  their  part ;  and  though  in 
this  instance  it  involved  the  crashing  disasters  of  Marengo 
and  Hohenlinden,  such  results  were  attributable  to  the  excep- 
tional impulse  imparted  by  extraordinary  genius,  which  defied 
calcatations  based  upon  the  ordinary  standard. 

All  military  manceuvres  must  depend,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  cbaiacter  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted. It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  the  theatre 
of  the  operations  about  to  be  studied  a  subject  of  careful 
consideration.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Fo,  semicircular  in 
form,  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Europe :  in  the  north  by  the  southern  slopes  of  Uie 
Pennine  Alps,  in  the  west  by  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Qraian 
and  CotUan  Alps,  in  the  south  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  of  the  northern  Apennines.  These  mouu- 
tain-rangesseparate  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  respectively  from 
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Switzerland,  France,  and  the  territory  then  belonging  to  the 
Qenoese  Bepublic,  known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Ligaria. 
Eastwards,  the  valley,  which  varies  &om  30  to  70  mUes  in 
breadth,  is  open,  stretching  away  to  the  Adriatic  The  con- 
terminons  heights  are  drained  by  numerous  streams,  which 
flow  more  or  less  in  a  rectangular  direction  &om  the  north 
and  south  into  the  main  river,  which  conducts  their  waters  to 
the  above-named  sea.  The  principal  of  these  are :  the  Dora 
Balt«a,  Seeia,  Ticinus,  Ijimbro,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio  from 
the  north ;  the  Tanaro  with  its  afiduent  the  Bormida,  Scrivia, 
Staffora,  and  Trebbia  from  the  south.  The  beds  of  some  of 
these  short  rivers,  wide  and  gravelly,  are  frequently  dry  in 
summer ;  but  when  sudden  thaws  in  the  mountains,  or  heavy 
rains  set  in,  the  accumulated  w^rs  rush  with  great  violence 
into  the  plains  below,  and  render  miUtary  operations  connect- 
ed with  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries  somewhat  precarious. 
The  plain  itself  is  nearly  flat,  resembling  a  vast  garden.  Owing 
to  its  exceeding  fertility,  it  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
very  closely  cultivated ;  there  are  no  forests,  neither  are  the 
fields  enclosed,  but  numberless  parallel  rows  of  mulberry-trees, 
often  interlaced  with  vines,  impede  the  view,  and  restrict  the 
movements  of  ordered  bodies  of  men  to  the  many  excellent 
roads.  Soil  so  much  exposed  to  the  reflected  influence  of  a 
powerful  sun  naturally  requires  constant  irrigation,  which  ia 
readily  procured  from  the  principal  mountain  rivers  by  means 
of  artificial  canals  and  water-cuurses.  This  system,  connected 
with  the  peculiar  cultivation  alluded  to,  renders  Northern  Italy 
one  of  the  most  intersected  countries  in  Europe.  There,  chief 
command  in  the  field  is  no  sinecure ;  incessant  vigilance,  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  country,  and  constant  employment  of 
light  troops  for  reconnoitring  purposes  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  retain  the  touch  of  an  adversary.  The  spots  where 
cavalry  can  be  employed  in  large  bodies  for  purposes  of  battle 
are  few,  and  the  action  of  artillery  is  frequently  confined  to 
the  main  communications.  The  qualities  of  light  infantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  here  displayed  to  great  advantage — the 
judicious  employment  of  this  arm  having  often  decided  ihe 
issue  of  a  war. 

The  special  value  of  the  territory  thus  briefly  sketched, 
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its  Mediteiraneui  BApect,  and  eajly  historic  assodationa,  have 
constantly  subjected  it  to  hostile  invasion.  For  many  past 
centnries  it  haa  fonned  the  bftttle-field  of  Europe.  The  ex- 
perience of  each  succeeding  war  has  determined  certain  points 
which,  under  given  circnmstaQceB,  may  prove  of  decisive 
strat^c  importance.  To  many  of  such  the  aid  of  science 
had  already  in  1800  been  invoked,  and  numeroos  fortified 
cities  had  thus  been  called  into  existence.  Some  of  these 
conraderably  influenced  the  operations  of  this  campaign,  and 
deserve  attentioQ. 

Genoa,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
was  the  last  stronghold  by  which  the  French  etiU  clung  to 
Italian  soil  Its  vast  foitifications  constituted  an  iutrencbed 
camp,  into  which  an  army  might  retire  and  defy  attack  so 
long  as  its  provisions  lasted.  Its  defence  by  Masseua  during 
this  campaign  may  be  jwttly  considered  one  of  the  finest 
exploits  of  that  eventful  period. 

Alessandria — situated  in  the  an^e  of  confluence  of  the 
Bonnida-Tanaro,  formed  the  immediate  base  of  the  Austrian 
forces  about  to  operate  in  Liguria.  Under  its  shelter  they 
subsequently  rallied,  in  order  to  fight  the  sctiou  which  de- 
termined theii  fate.  Its  importance  in  opposite  interests, 
whether  to  cover  the  concentration  of  an  army  of  invasion 
bom  the  west,  or  to  protect  its  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  had 
early  attracted  the  penetrating  observation  of  Buonaparte. 

Casale  and  Valenza — both  on  the  Fo,  on  either  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sesia — secure  the  passage  of  the  main  river 
at  convenient  points,  within  easy  reach  of  the  last-named 
fortress. 

Favia,  oa  the  Ticinns,  commands  the  lower  course  of  that 
river,  adding  to  its  general  defensive  strength.  In  the  present 
campaign  it  was  admirably  adapted  for  an  intermediate 
Austrian  base  between  the  Mincio  and  Alessandria.  Its  in- 
floence  has  been  asserted  in  almost  every  war  conducted  upon 
this  theatre. 

Fiacenza,  on  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  the  Trebbia, 
equally  commands  that  and  the  important  defile  of  Stradella, 
The  loifier  towns  of  Kortheru  Italy  which  were  not  fortified 
possessed  citadels,  where  an  isolated    garrison  could  find 
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shelter  and  security ;  and  tiie  priDcipal  passes  leading  across 
the  moaataius  from  the  north,  vest,  and  soath  were  closed  at 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  by  forts.  Such  were  Novi, 
Gavi,  Ceva,  Coni,  EUilles,  FiniBtrelles,  Snsa,  Bard,  Arona, 
which,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  have  never  proved  efficacious  io 
preventing  invafiion. 

Now,  a  French  army  wishing  to  invade  Lomhardy  or  Pied- 
mont from  the  north  or  west — i.e.,  from  Switzerland  or  France 
— has  various  roads  at  its  disposal  It  may  cross  the  St  Goth- 
ard  from  Hospital  to  Airolo  debouching  upon  Milan,  or  the 
Simplon  from  Bri^  to  Domo  d'OssoIa,  or  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  or  the  httle  St  Bernard  from 
Moutiers  to  Aosta,  or  Mont  Cenis  ftt>m  St  Jean  de  Mauri- 
enne  to  Snsa,  or  lastly.  Mont  Genevre  from  Besan^on  to 
Susa^  the  four  last  debouching  upon  Turin.  In  1800,  however, 
the  magnificent  roads  since  constructed  by  Napoleon  I.  did 
not  exist ;  and  though  at  earlier  periods  of  history  armies  had 
crossed  the  Alps  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  on  several 
occasions,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  artillery,  with  its  at- 
tendant encnmbrances,  bad  hitherto  been  generally  considered 
insuperable.  Suwarrow's  marvellous  passage  of  the  St  Goth- 
ard  in  the  preceding  year  tended  rather  to  confirm  the  rash- 
ness of  such  an  operation  than  to  encourage  imitation. 

Again,  an  Austrian  army  posted  at  Alessandria-Turin, 
about  to  enter  Liguria  with  a  view  subsequently  to  invade 
France  by  crossing  the  Var,  has  four  principal  passages  by 
which  it  may  cross  the  Apennines  and  Maritime  Alps.  These 
are  the  Monte  Bruno  pass,  at  the  head  of  the  Trebbia  valley, 
and  the  Bochetta,  both  debouching  upon  Genoa  from  Fiacenza 
and  Alessandria  respectively;  the  Col  di  Cadibona,  leading 
from  Acqui  to  Savona ;  and  the  Col  di  Tenda,  issuing  from 
Turin  and  Coni  upon  Kica  Genoa  again  communicates  with 
Savona,  Nice,  and,  west  of  the  Var,  with  the  Provence  by  the 
Comiche  road,  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
receives  on  its  course  the  before-mentioned  tributaries.  The 
country  here  is  exceedingly  difficult ;  from  the  character  of 
the  monntains,  which  trend  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  no 
communication  can  exist  between  columns  advancing  into  the 
Biviera  by  the  above-named  passes.    Thus  it  was  that  Bnona- 
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parte,  with  very  inferior  forcea,  defeated  Beaulieu  on  tliia 
same  gronsd  in  1796.  Though  similar  succefls  could  haidly 
now  be  expected  from  Massena  under  circumstances  of  in- 
creased disadvantage,  the  First  Consul  had  not  failed  to  im- 
press upon  his  lieutenant  the  secret  of  his  earlier  victories : 
"Keep  yoQT  forces  concentrated  in  hand  in  the  vicinity  of 
Genoa,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  columns  as  they  issue 
singly  from  the  mountaioB." 

Further,  an  Austrian  commander  operating  from  Ales- 
sandria, in  the  sense  of  the  plan  of  campaign,  might  commu- 
nicate with  his  proper  base  upon  the  Mincio  by  tvo  great 
tboTooghfares  on  either  bank  of  the  Po.  The  shortest,  on  the 
sontheru  bank,  touching  Tortona,  YogheTa,  and  Montebello, 
•  enters  the  defile  of  Stradella,  at  the  end  of  which  it  finds 
Piacenza;  thence,  two  main  roads  conduct  to  Mantua — north 
of  the  Fo  by  Pizzighitoue  and  Cremona,  or  by  Parma  and 
Bot^forte  on  its  southern  bank. 

The  longer  line  would  cross  the  main  river  at  Casale  or 
Valenza,  proceeding  by  Novara  or  Mortara,  Milan,  and  Brescia 
to  Peschiera.  Upon  these  communications  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  campaign  hinges, 
so  that  it  will  be  well  to  bear  them  in  mind. 

The  French  army  of  liguria,  already  alluded  to,  numbered 
about  36,000  men,  of  which  30,000  were  available  for  the 
defence  of  Cienoa,  and  of  the  Riviera  generally. 

Strength  and  Organitatum  of  On  Freneh  Army  of  Liguria,  in  April  1800. 
Cnpa.  DlTiiioiu.  Strengtli. 

Sonlt .       .        .        .         ^  Gazon        >  18,000 

(  Oardanne  J 
Otnin—  fCUiuel     j 

Snchet        .        .        .         -j  Pouget      V  .        12,000 


,   ^'J^  fUiband 

I  Valette 


Thmreaud  . 
(notenga^ 

Total, 
Uoffieoa  commanding  in  chieL 
On  leaving  Switzerland  for  Italy,  Massena,  i 
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of  much  fature  difficulty,  had  invited  eome  of  his  beat  officers 
to  accompany  him.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  reorgatiise 
his  command.  To  Soult  he  committed  the  charge  of  his 
right  wii^,  formed  in  three  divisions,  under  Miollis,  Qazan, 
and  Gardanne,  in  all  18,000  strong.  In  the  above  order 
these  divisions  guarded  the  Monte  Snrno,  Bochetta,  and  Cadi- 
bona  passes,  ganisoning  Gavi,  Genoa,  and  Savona.  Suchet 
commanded  the  centre,  composed  of  three  weak  divisions 
led  by  Clausel,  Fouget,  and  Garnier,  amounting  altogethei-  to 
little  more  than  11,000  men. '  With  them  he  occupied  the 
line  of  coast  from  Savona  t«  Oniglia,  as  well  as  the  mountain- 
crests  &om  Cadibona  to  the  Tenda  road. 

The  left  wing  in  two  divisions,  containing  barely  6000  men, 
under  Li^band  and  Yalette,  held  the  Alpine  passes  from  the 
sources  of  the  Yar  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  Thurreaud  who 
commanded  it  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Embmn,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  early  engagements  of  the  campaign. 

One  glance  at  these  positions  will  point  cat  their  ex- 
treme danger.  With  30,000  men,  the  French  general  occu- 
pied a  line  nearly  80  miles  in  extent  from  Tenda  to  Genoa. 
This  line  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  which  is  immediately  in  its 
rear,  and  was  then  closely  watched  by  the  British  sqoadron 
under  Lord  Keith.  Communication  with  France  must  either 
be  effected  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  position,  or  be  alto- 
gether abandoned.  The  whole  district,  sterile  and  sparsely 
populated,  offered  absolutely  no  means  of  subsistence;  and 
Genoa,  with  a  large  population,  was  provisioned  for  a  few 
weeks  only.  When,  in  addition,  Maasena  was  confronted  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines  by  an  adversary  who 
might  at  any  moment  assume  the  offensive  with  forces  trebly 
superior,  it  will  be  conceded  that  his  prospects  were  gloomy 
indeed.  Two  distinct  and  conflicting  interests  necessitated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  false  position.  The  First  Consnl,  in 
his  instmctiona  to  his  lieutenant,  laid  the  greatest  stress 
upon  the  preservation  of  Genoa,  where  alone  on  Italian 
soil  the  Republican  principles  of  France  were  still  repre- 
sented. It  so  happened  that  military  as  well  as  political 
considerations  advocated  its  extreme  importance.  Massed  at 
Genoa,  the  army  of  Ligiiria  effectually  protected  the  French 
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frontiers,  besides  being  there  in  a  position,  under  able  com- 
mand, to  operate  generally  at  considerable  advantage.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  Massena's  difficult  problem  could  be  solved. 
For  these  reasons  Buonaparte,  in  the  French  capital,  eager  et 
any  expense  to  gain  the  time  indispensable  for  his  ultimate 
ends,  urged  his  general  to  concentrate  upon  that  fortress,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  nc^ect  hia  communications  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  anxious  to  obey  to  the  utmost 
the  First  Consul's  instructions,  Massena,  more  subject  to 
local  influences,  yet  felt  the  -whole  responsibility  of  his 
position.  Dependent  for  everythii^  upon  France,  the  loss 
of  his  communications — in  the  absence  of  sufficient  stores 
in  Genoa — must;  sooner  or  later  assuredly  entail  surrender 
or  destruction.  Against  the  former  alternative  his  military 
pride,  against  the  latter  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  soldiers, 
revolted.  On  the  home  of  this  dilemma,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  meeting  both  demands  at  opposite  extremities,  he  ex- 
tended his  feeble  line,  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  pay 
the  penalty  which  usually  attends  half  measures.  And  yet, 
so  strange  and  unaccountable  is  the  influence  of  chance  in 
war,  that  these  very  dispositions  in  their  results  served  the 
First  Consul's  purposes  probably  beyond  any  others  that 
might  have  been  adopted ! 

The  Austrian  Army  of  Italy  presented  a  much  more  for- 
midaUe  array.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
M^Ias,  having  reduced  the  important  fortress  of  Coni,  had 
distributed  his  soldiers  far  and  wide  across  the  fertile  plains 
of  Korthem  Italy,  with  a  view  to  their  rest,  reoTganisation, 
and  easier  subsistence.  Being  accurately  informed  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  French  forces  during  the  winter,  which  was 
nnnsaally  severe  in  the  Apennine  districts,  and  therefore 
free  from  aU  apprehension  of  attack,  he  foresaw  that  such 
a  step  was  further  calculated  to  mask  his  future  designs,  and 
to  lull  his  adversaries  into  a  sense  of  false  security.  Rapid 
and  secret  concentration  in  the  early  spring  would  enable 
him  to  strike  where  his  blow  was  least  expected,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  a  vigorous  initiative.  Bein- 
forcements  which  he  received  during  the  winter  months,  had 
amply  compensated  for  the  losses  sustained  in  the  late  arduous 
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campaign,  so  that  in  January  the  Austrian  army  in  Kortheni 
Italy  already  amounted  to  110,000  men  of  all  arma  Still 
the  vhole  of  this  force  was  not  availahle  for  active  operations. 

StrmgA  and  Organuation  of  At  Auilrian  Army  of  Italy,  in  April  1800, 
Coipa.  DiTiaioiu.  Strengtb. 

Bight—  i  Wukassowich  1 

Kaim  .        .        .         J.  Hftddick  >  SJfiOO 

(Eaim  ) 

Kneeewich         .        .  8,000 

M*l«.         .         .         J^  I         ..         43,000 

(Commanding  in  ch.ef)        (  ^^„u,^  j 


Total,  .        93,000 

SOfiOO  men  in  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  Toscany,  not  included. 
The  Italians,  though  now  cowed  by  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  their  French  sympathies  had  recently  been  sup- 
pressed, still  clnng  fondly  to  the  institutions  which  they  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Republic.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  considerable  garrisons  in  Lombardy  and  in 
Venetia,  both  to  repress  insurrection  and  to  insure  com- 
munication with  the  empire.  For  this  purpose  some  20,000 
men  were  required,  so  that  in  the  month  of  February,  when 
the  reopening  of  hoBtilities  was  contemplated  in  the  Allied 
plan,  M^las  could  count  upon  the  services  of  about  90,000 
men.  This  force  was  divided  into  three  corps,  forming  the 
right,  centre,  and  left,  commanded  by  Kaim,  M^as,  and  Ott 
respectively.  Owing,  however,  to  an  unexpected  fall  of  snow 
in  the  Apennines,  which  partially  suspended  commnnication, 
and  still  more  to  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  arrival 
of  transports  with  stores  from  Livomo,  upon  which  the  army 
would  depend  for  subsistence  in  the  Kiviera,  operations  were 
actually  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  ApriL  This  delay, 
hardly  safficiently  accounted  for  by  the  motives  alleged, 
proved  &tal  to  the  Allies.  In  it  may  be  recognised  a  sense 
of  overweening  confidence  in  future  success,  barely  warranted 
by  circumstances.    Their  plan,  open  to  severe  criticism  as 
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it  was,  rested  entirely  upon  early  action  for  its  results.  To 
n^lect  this  was  to  cat  away  tbe  gronnd  from  under  their 
own  feet 

Towards  tlie  end  of  March  the  Anstrian  commander  drew 
in  his  detachments  with  great  caution  upon  Acqui,  concen- 
trating against  the  centre  of  his  adversary's  line.  It  has 
already  been  argued  that  the  contemplated  invasion  of  French 
tenitoty  could  not  safely  be  attempted  until  Massena's  army 
had  been  eETectnally  disposed  ot  The  question,  therefore, 
was,  how  to  attain  this  object  in  the  most  speedy  and  decisive 
manner.  We  have  seen  that  M^las  m^ht  cross  the  moun- 
teiaa,  in  order  to  enter  the  Eiviera,  by  four  difierent  roads — 
tlurongh  the  Trebbia  valley,  by  the  Bochetta  Pass,  by  Cadi- 
bona,  and  the  Col  di  Tenda.  This  last,  debouching  npon 
Nice,  was  too  far  away  for  present  pnrposes,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  adopted  by  M^las,  as  the  main  line  of  operations, 
without  risk  to  his  own  commnnicationa.  The  extended 
position  of  the  French  army  was  accurately  known  at  the 
Anstrian  headquarters,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  the  ground,  pointed  to  the  centre  as  its  weaker 
part.  Now  the  centre  of  Massena's  line — that  is  to  say,  Sonlt's 
left  and  Suchef  a  right — rested  upon  Savona,  to  which  town 
the  Cadibona  road  directly  conducted.  Overwhelming  attack 
directed  here  would  probably  sever  the  two  French  divisions, 
forcing  Suchet  back  upon  the  Var  and  Sonlt  upon  Genoa. 
Either  fraction  would  thus  be  subjected  to  defeat  in  detail, 
and  the  firat  object  of  the  campaign  attained.  This,  then, 
was  selected  by  M^las  as  his  first  line  of  operations.  In  order, 
however,  to  anticipate  concentration  by  Massena,  with  a  view 
to  meet  this  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  claim  his  attention 
simoltaneoosly  at  other  important  points.  Of  all  these,  Qenoa 
wonid  naturally  be  most  cherished  by  the  French  commander, 
and  upon  that  fortress  both  of  the  other  roads,  as  has  been 
abeady  shown,  debouched.  In  this  sense  the  following  dis- 
positions were  made : — 

Ott^  with  the  Austrian  left,  15,000  strong,  was  ordered  to 
ascend  the  Trebbia  valley,  and  crossing  Monte  Bruno  to  threat- 
en Genoa  from  the  north-east 

Hohenzollem,    detached    from    the    centre    with    10,000 
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men,  waa  to  force  the  Bochetta,  and  Bnbseqnentl;  unite  with 
Ott 

The  centre,  25,000  etiong,  under  M^las  in  person,  would 
march  by  the  Cadibona  Pass  upon  Savona,  whilst  Knesewich, 
with  4,000  men,  w&a  pushed  forward  to  Coni  and  the  Col  di 
Tenda,  in  order  aubseqnently  to  menace  Sachet's  commani- 
cations  with  the  Var. 

X^astly,  the  right,  under  Kaim,  was  to  remain  in  Piedmont, 
with  the  double  object  of  forming  the  reserve  and  of  guarding 
the  issues  &oui  the  Alpine  passes.  With  this  wing  the  splendid 
cavalry  attached  to  M^las's  army — nseless  in  the  Apennine 
gorges — and  the  greater  portion  of  the  artillery  remained. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  this  plan  very  ably  conceived  by  Zach, 
chief  of  the  Austrian  staff,  was  carried  into  execution.  Mas- 
sena,  ignorant  of  the  combinations  by  which  he  was  threatened, 
and  consequently  ill  prepared  to  meet  it,  soon  found  himself 
out-manoeuvred.  Before  he  could  fully  realise  his  adversary's 
intention  the  French  centre  was  broken  and  the  purposed  sep- 
aration effected.  Of  the  many  officers,  however,  who  daring  this 
and  subsequent  wars  so  faithfully  served  the  First  Consul, 
few  equalled  Masaena  in  presence  of  mind  under  emergency, 
or  in  resolute  action.  Instantly  recovering  &om  the  surprise 
which  bad  caused  his  reverse,  he  prepared  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  re-establishing  communication  with  Suchet.  In  a 
series  of  engagements  on  successive  days,  both  these  generals 
struggled  desperately  to  re-unite  their  forces.  But  the  wedge 
which  M^las  had  firmly  inserted  at  Savona  defied  their  isolated 
efforts,  and  further  development  of  force  upon  his  rear  forced 
Massena  to  retire  definitely  behind  the  works  of  Genoa.  Here, 
with  energy  unimpaired  by  disaster,  ahnost  indeed  unexampled 
in  history,  he  commenced  on  the  20th  of  April  that  glorious 
defence  which  for  ever  established  his  military  reputation. 

The  investment  of  Genoa  by  Ott,  with  30,000  men,  enabled 
the  Austrian  commander-in-chief  thenceforward  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  Suchet,  who  still  held  his  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loano.  But  that  officer  avoided  the 
fate  intended  for  him  by  timely  retreat,  first  upon  Nice,  and 
ultimately  behind  the  Tar,  which  river  be  crossed  on  the 
1 1th  of  May.     Here  lie  established  himself  in  an  intrenched 
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poffltion  of  commaDding  strength,  and,  aided  by  the  happy  &r- 
rival  of  Teinfoicemente  from  the  interiot,  easily  repnlaed  the 
assaults  which  Elsnitz  had  been  ordered  to  deliver. 

Thus,  at  Uie  expintion  of  one  month  &om  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  it  will  be  well  to  panae,  in  order  to  realise 
the  military  sitoation  and  fhtore  prospects  of  the  belligerents. 

Massena,  though  shot  np  in  Genoa  by  sea  and  land,  stiU 
commanded  12,000  men,  who,  under  his  active  command,  gave 
foil  employment  to  Otf a  blockading  force.  His  troops,  how- 
ever, were  soffering  from  sickness  and  extreme  e^tertion,  and 
his  proviflions  were  rapidly  diminishing.  Snchet,  with  11,000 
men  in  an  impr^nable  position  upon  the  Var,  effectually  pro- 
tected the  French  frontier,  with  a  prospect,  indeed,  of  shortly 
finding  himself  in  a  position  to  assume  the  offensiTe.  Moreaa, 
having  crossed  the  Rhine  at  different  points  on  the  35th  of 
April,  had  defeated  Kray  in  several  important  actions,  and 
was  now  saccessfnlly  completing  the  operation  which  would 
throw  his  adversary  back  upon  Ulm.  On  the  12th  of  May  he 
de^mtched  the  detachment — 16,000  men — for  which  Buona< 
parte  had  stipulated,  to  the  Army  of  Beserve.  This  last  force, 
nominaUy  under  Berthier,  already  organised  and  concentrat- 
ing secretly  fo>m  all  sides  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  40,000 
sfetm^  was  abont  to  be  joined  by  the  First  Consul  in  person, 
who  had  left  Paris  for  that  purpose  some  days  before  Sachet 
crooned  the  Var. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  M^las's  successes — equally  creditable  to 
himself  and  his  army — had  not  proved  sufBciently  decisive  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  Allied  plan.  The  capitulation  of  Genoa, 
npon  which  his  future  action  depended,  was  still  a  matter  of 
nncertain  speculation,  and  did  not  actually  ensue  until  another 
month  had  expired.  Ten  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  had 
already  found  their  graves  on  the  Apennine  slopes,  or  had  been 
carried  prisoners  into  his  adversary's  stroi^hold  The  British 
expedition,  from  the  co-operation  of  which  so  much  had  been 
expected,  still  remained  in  abeyance,  and  vain  were  the  entrea- 
ties from  Aostrian  headquarters  for  its  instant  fnrtherance 
from  Minorca  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  news  of  Moreau's 
advance  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy,  accompanied  by 
the  discredited  announcement  of  the  concentration  of  fresh 
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French  troops  in  Switzerland.  In  a  wont,  the  Allies  were 
now  virtually  deprived  of  the  initiative,  soon  to  be  thrust 
back  altogether  upon  the  defensive.  M^las  in  reality  bad 
been  fighting  against  time,  genius,  and  position  j  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  ultimately  succumb  to 
their  united  influence. 

The  unwelcome  tidings  of  M^las's  snccessfal  advance  upon 
Savona  reached  the  First  Consul  at  Paris  on  tiie  22d  of  April. 
During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  month  his  attention  had  been 
engrossed  with  the  many  details  which  the  formation  of  the 
Army  of  Seserve  entailed.  Originally  no  secret  was  made 
of  the  preparation  of  this  force,  at  Dijon,  for  active  service. 
Berthiei  had  been  pnblicly  appointed  to  ita  command,  and 
Marmont,  with  Qaasendi,  were  there  basily  employed  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  complement  of  artillery  and  ammani- 
tion.  In  addition  to  men,  horses,  and  material,  all  of  which 
must  be  collected  with  extreme  difficulty  from  distant  depart- 
ments, a  vast  amount  of  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army,  whilst  iharching  to  its  destination  in  Italy,  was  indis- 
pensable. For  the  completion  of  these  several  objects  time 
was  still  required,  so  that  the  news  from  Liguria  was  calculated 
to  cause  some  anxiety.  An  ordinary  general  would  perhaps 
have  hurried  with  the  few  battalions  already  assembled  at 
Dijon  to  the  Yar,  in  aid  of  Suchet,  whose  retreat  in  that 
direction  was  now  inevitable.  Such  a  course — presupposed 
by  the  Allied  plan  —  appears  never  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  First  ConeuL  From  it  no  decisive  result 
could  accrue,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  a  central  position  in 
Switzerland  would  thus  have  been  sacrificed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  well-known  tenacity  of  Massena's  character  responded 
for  the  safety  of  Genoa  during  another  month,  for  which  period 
the  scanty  stores  at  his  disposal  would  sufSce  to  subsist  his 
men.  Three  weeks,  however,  were  still  required  by  Berthier 
to  complete  his  preparations,  so  that  not  more  than  ten  days 
would  then  remain  for  the  concentration  of  the  Army  of  Beserve 
onJtalian  soil.  Even  under  favouring  circumstances,  bo  close  a 
calculation  of  time  and  distance — allowing  but  little  scope  for 
accident — would  seem  to  render  any  similar  operation  pre- 
carious in  the  extreme.   When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that 
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Moreaa  as  yet  had  not  stirred,  tbat  instant  auccesa  on  the  part 
of  that  general  was  necessary  to  insure  the  detachment  from 
his  force  which  Buonaparte  considered  indispensable  to  decisive 
intervention  in  the  soath,  that  the  pass^e  of  the  Alps  might 
poasihly  present  difficulties  beyond  the  range  of  human  fore- 
sight, that  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  project  revealed  to 
the  enemy  would  in&Uibly  render  it  abortive,  and  that  failure 
was  rain,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  realise  the  vast  daring 
of  a  conception  which  depended  upon  elements  apparently 
BO  uncertain  for  success. 

And  yet  not  a  trace  of  hesitation  is  perceptible  in  the  action 
of  the  First  Consul  A  formal  order  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  Moreau  to  cross  the  Khine  and  commence  opera- 
tions. Marescot,  an  engineer  office  of  experience  and  ability, 
was  sent  to  explore  and  report  upon  the  character  of  the 
several  passes  by  which  an  entry  into  Italy  across  the  Alps 
might  be  effected.  Orders  were  forwarded  to  Massena  to  hold 
ont  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  Sachet  to  aid  his  commander 
by  every  n^eans  in  hia  power ;  and  lastly,  a  bold  and  very 
saccessM  coarse  was  adopted,  with  a  view  henceforward  to 
deceive  the  hostile  Cabinets  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the 
Army  ofBeserve. 

The  early  decree  for  military  preparations  on  a  laige  scale 
at  D^on  had  naturally  attracted  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
But  that  town,  from  its  situation,  seemed  so  reasonably  selected 
for  the  concentration  of  reinforcements  intended  for  Moreau, 
and  the  few  ill-clad  battalions  there  assembled  so  poorly 
responded  to  the  loud  announcements  made  from  Paris,  that 
the  agents  of  the  Coalition  characterised  the  measure  to  their 
teapecttve  Governments  as  a  nm  of  Buonaparte's  to  deter  M^las 
from  following  up  his  success.  This  fact,  soon  ascertained 
through  the  English  presa,  admirably  served  the  First  Consul's 
purposa  'Whilst  the  'Moniteur'  and  other  publications  con- 
tinued to  insist,  in  exaggerated  terms,  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  large  force  already  organised  and  present  at  Dijon,  the 
battalions  and  levies  really  marching  upon  that  town  from 
all  sides  were  secretly  directed  to  concentrate  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne,  carefully  avoiding  their  previous  destination. 
Kmilar  ^ecautions  being  observed  in  furtherii^  all  the  stores 
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and  material,  the  artifice  proved  folly  sncceBsful,  and  un- 
queetionably  conduced  iu  a  very  cousideTable  d^ree  to  the 
ultimate  reanlts  of  the  campaign. 

Moreau  started  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  had  soon  com- 
pleted the  manceuvre  by  which  Kcay's  position  was  tamed. 
In  two  severe  eogagements,  at  Eng^  and  Stockach,  he 
defeated  the  Austrian  general  on  the  3d  of  May.  This 
intelligence,  awuted  with  intense  anxiety,  reached  Buonaparte 
on  the  5tb.  In  the  same  n^ht  he  left  Paris  for  Dijon,  where 
he  reviewed  the  conscript  and  volunteer  battalions,  still  pur- 
posely left  to  represent  the  Army  of  Beserve.  On  the  8th 
of  May  he  reached  Geneva,  and  announced  bis  intention  of 
remaining  in  that  town,  in  order  to  watch  the  events  of  the 
war  on  either  theatre.  Here  he  received  the  report  from 
Marescot  which  enabled  him  to  make  the  neceaaary  disposi- 
tions for  crossing  the  Alps.  The  considerations  which  detar- 
nuned  these  are  very  interesting. 

Of  the  fonr  available  passes,  the  Simplon  alone  was  alto- 
gether impracticable  for  the  transport  of  matei^al,  so  that 
selection  had  to  be  made  from  the  other  three. 

l%e  St  Gothard  debouched  into  Italy  precisely  where  the 
First  Consul  wished  to  arrive,  but  in  order  to  reach  it,  the 
Valais,  destitute  of  all  resources,  must  be  traversed  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone — an  operation  requiring  too  much  time, 
and  likely  to  attract  notice.  Besides,  this  was  the  only  pass 
adapted  for  the  nse  of  the  detachment  expected  trom  Moreau. 

Mont  Cenia  ofiered,  perhaps,  fewer  difficulties  than  any  of 
the  other  roads,  but  the  reasons  which  tnilitsted  against  its 
selection  are  sntBciently  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  de- 
bouched upon  the  right  &ont,  and  not  upon  the  real  of  the 
Austrian  position,  Susa  being  occupied  by  a  stroi^  detach- 
ment from  Eaim's  wing,  which  was  posted  in  considerable 
force  at  Turin.  The  intelligence  of  the  French  march  in  the 
supposed  direction  could  not  long  remain  a  secret,  and  would 
probably  reach  M^las  sufficiently  early  to  enable  that  general 
to  send  timely  reinforcements  into  Piedmont.  To  be  executed 
successfully,  this  movement  should  be  impenetrably  veiled  at 
greater  distance  from  the  Anstriau  headquarters  on  the  Var. 
From  this  passage,  too,  no  great  strategic  advantage  could  be 
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derived ;  the  Anstiian  commtmicatioiis  with  the  Mincio  were 
perfectly  guarded,  the  moral  e£fect  of  surprise  would  be  for- 
feited, sad  Moocey,  debouching  by-  the  St  Oothard  with 
Horeaa'a  soldiers,  might  find  himself  dangeionsly  isolated  and 
exposed  to  defeat.  In  a  word,  it  would  seem  almost  prefer- 
able for  the  First  Consnl  to  have  marched  vith  all  his  forces 
to  join  Snchet,  in  order  resolutely  to  fight  his  way  along  the 
Biviexft  to  Genoa. 

The  two  St  Bernard  passes,  both  of  which  conducted  through 
the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  Aosta  to  Ivrea,  remained  for 
consideration.  Of  these  the  road  leading  across  the  Great  St 
Bernard  waa  the  shortest  from  the  point  of  concentration — a 
considaation,  under  the  circumstances,  of  almost  coaclusive 
wedghL  From  Villeueave,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  ' 
of  Geneva,  two  ordinary  marches  along  an  excellent  road 
would  carry  the  army  to  St  Pieite,  where  tbe  direct  ascent  of 
the  mountain  commences.  From  this  village  the  hospice  at 
its  summit  mif;ht  be  reached  in  eight  hours,  by  a  footpath 
practicable  for  men  and  horses,  but  not  for  carri&gea  The 
descent  thence  to  St  B^my,  where  the  carriage-road  begins 
again,  might  be  completed  in  three  hours  mor^  bo  that  tbe 
■ctoal  passage  of  the  mountain  could  be  effected  by  an  ordi- 
nary individual  in  about  twelve  hours.  From  the  last-named 
village  the  valley  leada  by  Etroubles  to  the  town  of  Aosta,  to 
which  the  paas  of  the  Little  St  Bernard  likewise  conducts. 
Here,  too,  the  Dora  Baltea  joins  the  road,  which  reaches  in 
saccession  Chatillon,  the  little  fort  of  Bard,  and  Ivrea,  where 
tbe  country  opens,  and  the  eye  at  last  reste  on  the  stretching 
pluns  of  the  Po.  f^m  this  last  town  the  road  divides,  east- 
wards  to  Milan,  and  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Turin, 
some  thirtjr  mUes  distant  Thus,  an  army  successfully  concen- 
txated  at  Ivrea — which  was  open  to  assault — would  already 
have  gained  the  right  rear  of  the  Austrian  position,  and  might 
operate  at  discretion  upon  Turin,  Milan,  or  even  upon  Genoa, 
by  crossing  the  Po  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sesia.  This  point 
was,  moreover,  eminently  central,  considering  that  Moncey 
most  of  neceasify  descend  by  the  St  Gotbard,  and  that 
Thmreand  already  occupied  the  summits  of  Mont  Cents, 
whence  he  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  force  his  way  into 
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the  plains.  To  either  of  these  detachments  the  main  column 
would  80  be  enabled  to  stietoh  a  helping  hand  in  case  of 
emei^ency  and  peril  Kor  vaa  there  mncli  reason  for  the 
Firet  Oonsnl  to  suppose  that  this  concentration,  pregnant  with 
positive  advantage,  would  meet  with  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  known  that  the  Alpine  goi^es  were  some- 
what heedlessly  watched  by  several  detachments  from  Eaim's 
reserve,  and  that  the  little  fortress  of  Bard  might  prove  a 
slight  impediment ;  but  in  truth  little  opposition  to  such 
superior  forces  could  be  expected  from  either  obstacle. 

These  various  considerations  of  time,  distance,  and  direction 
prompted  the  First  Consul  to  question  Marescot  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  pathway  across  the  Great  St  Bernard  for 
the  main  passage  of  bis  men,  horses,  and  materiaL  To  that 
general's  reply,  that  the  operation  was  possible  bat  extremely 
dangerous  and  difBcult  at  the  time  of  year,  the  only  answer 
vouchsafed  was  the  order  for  immediate  preparation  and  de- 
parture. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  period  the  principal  object  of  Buona- 
parte's concern  was  the  safe  issue  of  the  army  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  Italian  plains  after  the  passage  had  been  eSected. 
Under  all  ciroumstances,  to  debouch  from  a  defile,  and  to 
develop  force  in  the  presence  of  an  expectant  adversary,  is 
an  operation  of  exceedii^  difficulty.  In  order  to  surmount 
this,  it  is  necessary  either  to  conceal  the  purpose  altogether, 
or,  where  such  a  poseibility  exists,  to  demonstrate  from  several 
quarters  simultaneously,  with  a  view  to  mask  the  main  opera-  ' 
tion.  Both  means  were  adopted  in  this  instance  with  singular 
care.  Not  only,  as  has  been  seen,  was  the  Great  St  Bernard 
selected  for  principal  passage,  the  St  Gotbard  left  for  Moncey, 
and  Mont  Genis  in  possession  of  Thurreand,  hut  detachments 
were  besides  directed  from  the  main  army  by  the  Simplon 
and  Little  St  Bernard,  under  B^thencourt  and  Chabran  respec- 
tively. This  served  the  double  purpose  of  insuring  communi- 
cation between  the  several  columns  as  they  entered  Italy,  and 
of  compelling  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces  in  order  to  meet 
each  point  of  invasion. 
'    The  plan  of  operation  being  determined,  the  First  Consul 
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descended  firom  tlie  higher  consideratioiis  of  atrat^y  to  the 
minate  directioii  of  all  details  necessaiY  to  ita  execution. 
In  order  to  tranaport-  the  artillery  from  St  Pierre  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  monntain  various  ingenious  devices  were 
employed.  The  guns,  dismounted  and  placed  on  sledges,  or 
encased  in  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose, 
were  to  be  dragged  by  Swiss  peasants  hired  for  the  occasion. 
The  carri^es  taken  to  pieces,  numbered,  and  loaded  upon 
moles,  were  afterwards  to  be  put  together  again  at  St  E^my. 
Thus  it  became  necessary  to  collect  a  great  number  of  arti- 
ficer—^blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  saddlers — at  St  Pierre, 
Thither,  too,  biscuit,  grain,  and  stores  of  all  kind  were  for- 
warded, transport  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  presence  of 
t^laka 

Fnaa  the  8tb  to  the  12th  of  May  Buonaparte  remained  at 
Geneva,  fully  occnpied  with  these  duties.  On  the  13lh,  he, 
though  occupying  the  high  ofBce  of  Minister  of  War,  had 
been  sent  from  Paris  to  Morean's  headquarters  personally 
to  superintend  the  departure  of  Moncey  with  16,000  men  for 
Italy.  The  welcome  announcement  by  him  that  this  move- 
ment had  commenced,  completed  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
Boonaparte's  combinations,  After  personal  inspection  of  each 
division  he  immediately  placed  his  army  in  motion  for  the 
foot  of  the  St  Bernard. 

The  Army  of  Reserve  at  this  moment  numbered  about 
35,000  infantry  and  artillery,  and  5000  cavalry,  independent 
of  Uie  several  detachments  commanded  by  Moncey,  Thurreaud, 
and  B^enconrt  The  four  corps  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  severally  led  by  liumes,  Duhesme,  Victor,  and  Murat 

Amy  of  EeKrve—Orgamiaaiion. 

I  Diviaion.      .        .        .    Watiin. 
lAuues  .      )  Brigade 

(     do. 


Chamborlliac. 
Oudaime. 
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Cavairg. 

{Ratrve.)  iTAfuaoa       .        .        .    Uonnier. 

Murat  .        .        ,      ^  Brigade        .  KeUemuui. 

(do.  ...    Cluunpeaii. 

Total,  36,00U  meo. 

These  do  not  include  Clwbna  6000,  Mancey  10,000,  Thutreaud  5000, 
detached  by  the  Little  St  Bernard,  St  Qothaid,  and  Mont  Cenis, 
which  wotdd  raise  the  abore  nnmbet  to  about  61,000. 

Echeloned  in  this  order,  they  moved  in  Bnuceseion  from 
VUleneave  to  St  Pierre,  whicli  was  reached  by  Lannes,  with 
the  advance-gaard,  on  the  15th  of  May.  Before  daybreak,  on 
the  followii^  morning,  the  aacent  commenced,  so  calculated 
that  one  corps  should  cross  the  mountain  with  ammunition 
and  provisions  every  twelve  hours.  Berthier  preceded  the 
march  of  the  army  to  St  B^my,  in  order  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  troops. 
The  First  Consul  remained  at  Martigny,  actively  engaged  in 
forwarding  ^e  material  of  the  army — a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  labour — and  in  corresponding  with  his  colleagues  at 
Paris,  as  well  as  with  Suchet,  and  with  Moncey,  who  had 
already  entered  Switzerland.  During  four  successive  days 
tiie  army  filed  across  the  mountain,  cheerfully  bearing  up 
against  fatigues  of  no  ordinary  character.  Lannes  in  the 
meantime  had  pushed  forward  with  some  light  guns  to 
Etroubles,  and  dispersing  the  Austrian  outposts,  occupied 
Aosta  on  the  17th  of  May.  At  Chatillon,  on  the  18th,  be 
drove  in  a  small  body  of  Croats  who  opposed  his  march,  and 
then  pushed  on  to  Ivrea,  with  a  view  there  to  secnre  the 
mouth  of  the  defile  for  the  debouch  of  the  army. 

Some  ten  miles  below  Chatillon,  the  valley,  which  hitherto 
gradually  increases  in  development,  suddenly  contacts  again, 
until  it  is  almost  closed  by  the  convei^nce  of  the  mountains 
at  the  little  town  of  Bard.  In  the  narrow  space  left  open 
between  them  stands  a  large,  detached,  conical  rock,  which 
frowns  gloomily  upon  the  river  and  road,  for  the  passage  of 
which  on  different  sides,  just  sufficient  room  remains.  On  its 
summit  a  small  casemated  fort  had  been '  constructed,  which 
at  this  time  was  well  furnished  with  artillery,  and  held  a 
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small  gaitison.  From  it  botb  road  and  river  were  completely 
enfiladed,  so  that  Lannee's  onvard  march  waa  at  once  arrested 
by  an  obstacle  of  no  ord^aiy  character.  Berthier  and 
Maiescot  banybg  up  on  receipt  of  the  report,  soon  appreci- 
ated the  extreme  danger  of  the  emergency.  So  long  as  Fort 
Bard  remained  in  the  enemy's  poasession  entry  into  Piedmont 
appeared,  at  the  moment,  really  impossible.  For  escalade  or 
assault  the  rocb  was  too  steep,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
establishing  batteries  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  it  un- 
tenable by  its  garrison.  In  the  meantime  the  narrow  valley 
would  be  choked  by  the  arrival  of  the  rear  divisions,  whilst 
the  provisions,  nicely  calculated  for  the  operation,  would  not 
admit  of  any  delay.  Couriers  were  at  once  despatched  to 
Buonaparte,  at  Martigny,  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  by  which 
his  army  waa  threatened.  The  startling  intelligence  reached 
him  in  the  night  of  the  19th  May,  on  which  same  day  he  had 
already  received  most  reassuring  news  from  Snchet.  fVom 
this  it  appeared  that,  on  the  14tb  of  May,  M^las  was  still  at 
Nic^  quite  onconacious  of  bis  imminent  danger,  and  that 
Genoa  still  held  out  in  defiance  of  Ott  Eaim,  therefore, 
alone  remained  in  Piedmont,  probably  guarding  the  numerous 
roads  1^  weak  and  isolated  detachments.  The  only  real  peril, 
that  of  finding  an  enemy  drawn  up  at  Ivrea  in  poaition  in 
order  to  oppose  the  head  of  the  French  column  as  it  en- 
deavoured to  emeige  &om  the  defile  of  Aosta,  had  thoa 
vanished  altt^ther.  The  difficulty  presented  at  Bard  could 
not  impair  the  joyful  impression  which  these  tidings  from  the 
Vai  had  created  in  the  mind  of  the  Bepnblican  general.  True, 
it  was  an  inconvenience  but  one  which  must  be  surmounted 
by  some  means  or  other.  Berthier'a  messengers  were  there- 
fore sent  back  with  instructions  for  that  officer  to  recomioitre 
carefdlly  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Where  sheep,  goats, 
and  shepherds  were  present,  paths  for  communication  must 
also  exist,  by  which  the  ia&ntiy,  at  any  rate,  could  turn  the 
impediment  to  ito  progress.  WiUi  forced  labour  from  the 
peasantry  such  paths  might  even  become  practicable  for  the 
cav^iy,  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  army  might 
reach  Ivrea,  though  possibly  deprived,  for  a  time,  of  the 
services  of  its  artillery.    The  occasion,  however,  was  suffici- 
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ently  serious  to  demaod  the  first  Consul's  presence  in  person ; 
accordingly,  he  crossed  the  St  Bernard  on  a  mule  led  hy  a 
peasant,  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  joined  Berthier  before  Baid 
early  on  the  day  following.  In  the  meantime  Lannes  had 
thrown  a  few  companies  of  grenadiers  into  the  houses  of  the 
town,  and  summoned  the  commandant  of  the  fort  Captain 
Bemkopfl  who  occupied  it,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  post  committed  to  his  care,  expressed  hia  intention  of 
defending  it  to  extremity,  and  at  once  reported  to  Turin  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation  in  course  of  execution.  A  path 
had,  however,  been  discovered  which  led  along  tiie  scarped 
.  sides  of  Mount  Albaredo  to  St  Donaz,  where  it  rejoined  tiie 
highroad  below  the  fort.  With  great  exertion  this  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry,  so  that  Lannes  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing his  division  by  moving  in  single  file  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night  of  the  2 1st  May. 

Although  an  army,  composed  of  infantry  and  cavalry  only, 
might  operate  with  possible  success  against  a  very  inferior 
adveisary  in  the  close  and  intersected  country  about  Ivrea, 
mancBUvres  on  a  large  scale  without  artillery  in  the  open 
country  were  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  test  the  staonchness  of  the  Austrian 
garrison,  to  attempt  the  escalade  of  the  outer  enclosure  of  the 
fort  The  effort  was  made  with  desperate  gallantry  under  the 
eyes  of  the  First  Consul  by  Dufour,  with  300  grenadiers.  It 
resulted,  as  Mareacot  had  predicted,  in  the  loss  of  nearly  all 
concerned,  without  the  slightest  impression  having  been  made. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Buonaparte  was  equally  aware 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise,  supposing  the  garrison 
to  do  ita  duty.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  officers  in 
similar  emergency  are  as  equal  to  the  occasion  as  Captain 
Bemkopf  proved  himself  to  be ;  the  test  expensive  in  human 
life  as  it  was,  seems  justified  by  circumstances;  its. failure 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  Austrian,  rather  than  to  the 
discredit  of  the  French  commander. 

Force  having  thus  tailed,  stratagem  was  resorted  to — this 
time  successfully.  During  the  n^ht  the  road  leading  through 
the  town  was  covered  with  straw,  dnng,  and  other  soft 
material;  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriages  and  ammunition- 
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wi^gons  vere  mnfSed,  and  the  pieces  themBelvea  encased  in 
tov,  so  as  to  avoid  all  noiee.  They  were  then  dragged  by 
Tolonteer  artillerymen  tbrongh  the  street  under  the  g«ns  of 
the  fort,  which,  occasionally  fired  by  the  garrison  by  way  of 
precantioD,  caused  some  little  loss.  The  artifice,  however, 
proved  fully  successful,  and  the  whole  of  the  heavy  artillery 
was  thus  removed  beyond  the  defile,  whilst  the  horses  were 
led  loond  by  Mount  Albaredo. 

On  the  22d  of  May  Lannes  carried  Ivrsa,  occupied  by  Briey's 
brigade,  by  a  daring  cowp  de  main,  and  then  took  position  at 
the  mouttt  of  the  valley  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other 
divisions.  Slowly,  but  without  further  impediment^  they 
successively  arrived  during  the  following  days,  concentration 
being  fhlly  effected  by  the  27th  of  May. 

Whilst  the  main  operation  was  thus  successfolly  com- 
pleted, the  several  detachments  were  stru^ling  towards  their 
destinations. 

Chabran,  issuing  from  the  Great  St  Bernard,  bad  reached 
Aosta,  and  was  immediately  charged  with  the  investment  of 
Bard,  which  could  not  safely  be  left  in  the  enemy's  hands 
upon  the  French  line  of  commnnications. 

Thurreaud,  descending  from  Mont  Cenis,  had  carried  Susa 
after  severe  fighting,  and,  covering  his  front  with  intrench- 
ments,  felt  anxiously  with  his  left  for  communication  with 
Ivrea. 

B^thencourt  debouchit^  from  the  Simplon,  after  a  terrible 
march,  had  repulsed  De  Bohanwith  the  aid  of  Lecci's  Italians, 
and  would  soon  reach  Arona,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore. 

Moncey,  lastly,  a  little  behind  time,  was  now  ascending 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  St  Gothard,  and  could  hardly  be 
counted  upon  for  co-operation  for  another  ten  days. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  great  operation,  the  execution 
of  which  fixed  with  startled  admiration  the  public  gaze  of 
Europe,  and  at  once  raised  Buonaparte  in  general  estimation 
to  a  level  with  the  greatest  captains  of  past  generations.  To 
OB,  who  have  carefully  studied  the  means  by  which  such 
effect  was  produced,  a  source  of  instructive  reflection  is 
opened.    Breadth  and  power  of  comprehension,  industry  in 
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detwl,  enterprise  with  peraeverance,  nataral  resoufce,  and 
nndeviating  firmneBa  of  purpoae,  are  the  qualities  required 
from  oil  -who  aspire  to  high  militarj  diBtinction.  In  them 
ve  find  the  key  to  the  grandest  results  which  are  chronicled 
ia  the  pages  of  history ;  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  same 
rule  will  hold  good  for  aU  future  times. 

M^las  was  at  Nice,  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Yar,  which  Suchet  defended.  As  time  wore  on 
— for  six  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the 
campaign — ^he  naturally  felt  anxious  concerning  the  possible 
use  to  which  any  fresh  troops  the  First  Consul  might  now 
have  at  his  disposal  could  he  turned.  Although  the  notion 
of  a  completely  oi^nised  army,  prepared  expressly  for  inter- 
vention in  Italy,  had  been  ridiculed  in  London  and  Vienns, 
common-sense  suggested  that  Buonaparte  was  not  the  man 
to  remain  idle  whilst  the  Army  of  Liguria  was  exposed  to 
such  oneqoal  contest.  The  rumours  which  reached  Austrian 
headquarters  were,  however,  exceedingly  vague,  and  it  was 
not  before  the  19th  of  May  that  M^las  received  reliable 
information  that  a  French  diversion  from  the  side  of  the  Alps 
was  in  courso  of  execution.  The  intelligence  could  not  have 
been  altogether  unexpected;  nothing  would  appear  more 
natural  than  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  from  this  quarter, 
by  indirect  effort,  to  relieve  Massena.  But  Kaim  having 
been  left  with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  in&ntry  in 
Piedmont,  it  seemed  desirable  to  reinforce  him  in  this  par- 
ticular arm.  Leaving  Msnitz  jrith  18,000  men  before.  Suchet, 
M61as  therefore  determined  to  huny  in  person  with  two 
strong  brigades  to  the  Sardinian  capital,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  operations  pending  in  the  Kiviera  fitnn  that  point. 
On  Uie  22d  of  May  he  reached  Coni,  and  on  the  27th — the 
same  day  that  had  witnessed  the  concentration  of  the  Army 
of  Reserve  at  Ivrea — he  arrived  at  Turin.  On  his  march, 
M^Ias  had  heard  of  Thnrreand's  advance  upon  Susa,  and  had 
received  the  report  from  the  commandant  of  Fort  Bard.  He 
yraa  inclined  to  attach  greater  importance  to  Uie  former  move- 
ment,  as  proceeding  from  that  side  where  entry  into  Italy 
might  be  most  readily  effected.  It  seemed  so  natnral  for  an 
officer  situated  as  Bemkopf  was  at  Bard,  to  over-estimate  the 
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number  of  his  foes.  The  AoBtrian  general  felt  assnred  that, 
under  any  circnmstances,  the  10,000  soldiers  he  bod  brought 
with  him,  and  who  would  raise  Eaim's  force  to  about  35,000 
weC-appointcd  troops,  would  amply  snffice  to  keep  Berthier 
at  a  distance,  fiom  whichever  side  he  might  appear.  So  ea^y 
is  it  in  war  to  accept  conclusions  harmonising  with  our 
wishes,  rather  than  those  which  the  voice  of  prudence  but 
timidly  suggests. 

Of  the  three  divisions  which  composed  Kaira's  wing 
Wukaasowich  had  been  guarding  the  Simplon  and  St  Gothard, 
Haddick  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  Lamarsaille  the  defile  of 
Suaa.  With  the  exception  of  the  brigade  watching  the  St 
GoUiaid,  each  of  these  detachments  had  been  driven  in  from 
the  posts  which  they  had  occupied  by  the  advance  of  the 
French.  On  M^las'a  arrival,  the  official  reports  announcing 
these  events  had  readied  Turin,  accompanied  with  the  dis* 
credited  statement  that  Bnonaparte  himself  had  already  been 
seen  at  Ivrea.  The  confirmation  of  this  report  t^  an  officer 
who  had  known  the  Bepnblicau  general  during  the  campaigns 
of  1796-97,  first  impressed  M^las  with  a  gloomy  presentiment 
of  the  trials  in  store  for  him.  Of  Monce/s  advance  hy  the 
St  Gothard,  however,  he  was  still  profoundly  ignorant;  so 
that,  himself  intent  upon  gaining  poseeseion  of  Genoa,  it  was 
natnial  he  should  presume  that  the  relief  of  that  fortress,  now 
reduced  to  extremity,  most  necessarily  form  the  First  Consul's 
primary  object  In  this  conjecture  he  was  strengthened  by 
later  intelligence,  which  announced  that  Lannes,  advancing 
from  Iviea  on  the  26th  of  May,  had  beaten  Haddick  the  day 
following  on  the  Chinsella,  and  was  now  making  for  Ghivasso, 
OD  the  Po.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  therefore  collected 
the  bntUlions  within  reach,  and  placing  them  in  position 
opposite  to  Chivasso,  determined  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
main  river.  Simultaneously  he  forwarded  instructions  to 
Wokaasowich  to  retire  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus,  in  order 
to  defied  the  line  of  that  rivet,  and  thus  to  cover  the  Austrian 
coramtinicationa  in  Lombardy.  These  dispositions  have  been 
much  criticised,  and  yet,  impartially  considered  by  the  light 
of  Hie  information  which  the  veteran  commander  at  that 
time  poaseased,  they  seem  perfectly  ressonahle  and  sound.    It 
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appeared  veiy  improbable  that  Buonaparte,  abandomng  Ma»- 
Sena,  leaving  Thurreaud  dangeroualj  isolated  at  Subb,  uid, 
above  all,  n^lectiog  his  only  commnnication  through  the  Val 
d'Aosta  with  his  Iwse,  vould  inarch  from  Iviea  by  his  left 
upon  Milan.  AsBnredly  his  purpose  must  be  to  seize  Turin, 
and,  calling  in  Thurreaad,  to  force  the  line  of  the  Po,  in  oider 
to  redeem  the  promises  so  confidently  relied  upon  by  Massena 
in  his  extreme  adversity.  Posted  as  M^Ias  was,  he  certainly 
had  evety  prospect  of  defeating  such  a  design.  In  caae  of 
reverse  on  the  Po,  he  would  foil  back  upon  the  Apennines,  lean- 
ing  OD  his  fortresses,  and  thero  defend  the  passages  leading  to 
the  Bivierai.  The  surrender  of  Genoa,  from  Ott's  reports  daily 
expected,  would  then  place  the  investing  army  at  his  disposal, 
and  soon  enable  him  to  regain  the  initiative  from  his  formid- 
able adversary.  Monceys  march  by  the  St  Gothard  stultified 
these  conjectures,  and  rendered  futile  the  consequent  disposi- 
tions. Merit,  as  it  ever  must,  paled  before  genias ;  for  genius 
alone  could  have  thus  justly  measured  the  true  value  of  the 
detachment  which  was  wrung  with  so  much  difficulty  from 
Moreau. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  of  investing  Genoa  had  proved  no 
sinecure  to  Ott. 

A  well-designed  attack  upon  the  forts  which  crown  the 
heights  surroatiding  the  town  having  failed  on  the  30th  of 
April,  the  Austrian  general  thenceforward  restricted  his  efforts 
to  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  by  famine.  Quiet  submission 
to  a  slow  process  of  starvation  was  not  in  Massena's  character. 
In  several  sorties  he  worated  his  antagonist,  and  on  the  1 1th 
of  May  inflicted  upon  him  severe  defeat.  Two  days  later, 
in  the  hopes  of  following  np  his  success,  he  again  assaulted 
Ott's  position ;  but  the  exertion  demanded  from  his  wearied 
soldiers  proved  too  great  for  their  powers  of  endurance.  Re- 
pulsed on  all  points,  they  returned  dispirited  to  Genoa,  having 
left  Soult,  dangerously  wounded,  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy. 
From  this  time  all  thoughts  of  offence  were  abandoned,  the 
attention  of  the  French  general  being  now  turned  to  economia- 
ing  the  means  of  subsistence  which  were  left  to  him. 

The  account  of  the  straits  and  suffering  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  the  garrison,  were  exposed  during  the  ensuing 
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days  of  trial  is  heart-rending.  In  spite  of  famine,  insurrection, 
and  all  the  miseries  attending  constant  bombardment,  Maasetta 
thronghout  snccessfully  asserted  the  inBaeuce  which  enabled 
him  to  fulfil  his  terrible  taak.  Ab  the  last  long  days  of  May 
passed  away,  he  still  maintained  the  heroic  bearing  which 
alone  constrained  the  murmurs  oi  hia  soldiers,  and  the  despair 
of  the  populace.  It  waa  known  to  him  that  the  Army  of  Be- 
serve  had  already  entered  Italy ;  and  wliilat  he  daily  awaited 
relief  which  would  terminate  his  exertions,  he  folly  realised 
the  importance  to  the  First  Consul  of  every  hour  gained  by 
Ott's  detention.  To  those  who,  in  future  days,  may  find  them- 
selvea  similarly  sitnated,  no  happier  example  of  intell^nce, 
firmness,  and  military  spirit  can  be  oCfered  than  that  displayed 
by  Massena  during  the  defence  of  Genoa.  But  human  endur- 
ance has  its  necessaty  limits,  and  the  first  day  of  June,  if  no 
assistance  arrived,  must  assuredly  witness  the  surrender  of  the 
ligorian  stronghold. 

Elsnitz  in  the  meantime,  repeatedly  repulsed  by  Sachet, 
had,  since  M^las's  departure,  gradually  relapsed  to  a  defen- 
sive attitude.  Thus,  during  the  last  days  of  May,  both 
he  and  M^laa  were  simply  covering  Ott's  operations  at 
Genoa. 

Thanks,  therefore,  to  the  prolonged  defence  of  that  fortress, 
Bnonaparte,  open  entering  Italy,  soon  found  himself  fully  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  iree  to  act  in  whichever  direction  he  might 
select  The  reUef  of  Genoa  being  his  announced  object,  it 
certainly  appeared  natural  that  he  should  march  upon  Turin 
in  order  firmly  to  establish  himself,  based  upon  Stiaa  and  Sa- 
voy, before  he  moved  directly  to  Massena's  aid.  Such,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  opinion  entertained  at  Austrian  headquar- 
ters :  it  was  a  just  and  reasonable  surmise,  considerii^  that  no 
report  of  Moncey's  movements  bad  as  yet  reached  M^las.  We 
may  be  equally  assured  that,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
dispositions  which  we  now  possess,  the  Austrian  general  would 
not  long  have  doubted  the  object  of  the  First  Consul's  march. 
In  good  truth,  Buonaparte's  plan  had  long  been  matured ;  the 
relief  of  Genoa,  to  him,  was  but  a  secondaty  object ;  he  played 
for  higher  stakes — the  highest,  always,  of  which  circumstances 
would  admit.     His  earliest  fixed  resolve,  from  the  first,  bad 
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been,  if  opportunity  allowed,  to  throw  himself,  with  60,000 
soldiers,  across  M^las's  communications,  then  to  force  him  to  do 
battle  when  defeat  was  destruction.  It  was  quite  possible 
that  thia  mancenvre  might  serve  Massena  better  than  any  more 
direct  operation ;  for  M^las,  once  alive  to  bis  danger,  would 
surely  raise  the  ai^e  of  Genoa  in  order  to  huiry  back  to  his 
base.  Otherwise,  Genoa  must  meet  her  fate,  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that,  without  her  devoted  aid,  the  ends  of  the  cam- 
paign could  never  have  been  attained. 

On  the  28th  of  May  Buonaparte  joined  Lannes  at  Chivasso, 
where  he  witnessed  bis  adversary's  preparations  for  defending 
.  the  line  of  the  Fo.  Leaving  Lannes  here  to  sustain  the  delu- 
sion, he  started  with  the  remaining  divisions  for  the  Ticinus, 
which  river  he  reached  without  opposition.  On  the  Slst  of 
May,  after  a  sharp  engagement  with  Wukassowich,  whose  posi- 
tion, owing  to  Moncey's  advance,  was  already  compromised, 
the  passage  of  that  river  was  forced  at  Turbigo,  and  subse- 
quently at  Bofialora.  Wukassowich  then  withdrew  behind 
the  Adda,  and  the  French  were  once  more  led  in  triumph  by 
the  victor  of  Lodi,  ou  the  2d  of  June,  into  the  Lombard  capi- 
tal. Lannes,  meanwhile,  had  remained  at  Chivasso  until  the 
29th  of  May,  demonstrating  towards  Turin ;  then  slipping  dex< 
terously  from  his  enemy  be  crossed  the  Sesia  near  its  mouth, 
and  gaining  the  lower  Ticinus  seieed  Favia,  which  fortress, 
full  of  stores,  ammunition,  and  artUlery,  had  been  left  by  M^las 
altogether  powerless  far  defence. 

No  sooner  was  the  direction  of  this  flank  march  revealed  to 
H^as,  than,  trusting  that  Wukassowich  would  check  the  French 
advance  upon  the  Ticinus,  he  resolved  to  cross  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Po,  in  order  by  way  of  Vercelli  to  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  French  columns.  About  to  execute  this  intention 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  he  was  informed  of  the  cir- 
oomstances  which  had  rendered  the  retreat  of  Wukassowich 
imperatively  necessary.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  fully 
realise  the  extent  of  the  combination  of  which  he  was  soon  to 
be  the  victim.  With  calm  energy  the  old  man  resolved  at 
last  to  abandon  tlie  blood-stained  prize  in  the  Riviera  which 
had  already  cost  him  so  dear.  Ordering  Elsnitz  to  retire  from 
Nice  by  way  of  Coni,  CJherasco,  and  Aati,  and  directing  Ott  to 
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raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  he  determined  to  conceatrate  the 
whole  of  his  forces  ahout  AlesaandriB.  Had  this  order  been 
punctually  executed,  M^las  might  still  have  avoided  the  &te 
which  was  in  store  for  him ;  but  the  evil  genius  which  of 
late  had  thwarted  his  every  lesotve,  was  not  yet  folly  ap- 
peased. Before  Elsnitz  could  receive  the  order,  Suchet 
had  attacked  him  with  anch  vehemence  aud  ability  that  the 
Anstrian  general  was  forced  to  retreat.  Aoxioua  to  cover 
Genoa  at  any  price,  be  halted  on  the  Boya,  and  there  received 
his  commander's  latest  infitructions.  But  Suchet  had  ah?eady 
seized  the  Tenda  road,  and  manoeuvring  boldly  by  bis  left, 
sought  to  involve  Elsnitz  in  signal  disaster.  In  thia  he  fully 
succeeded ;  for  when  the  Austrians  at  last  reached  Ceva,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bormida  valley,  on  the  7th  of  June,  but  8000  of 
his  men  remained  with  their  coloors.  Ten  thousand  veteran 
soldiers  had  been  sacrificed  during  this  short  but  fatal  retreat. 
Ott,  on  the  other  hand,  had  received  M^las's  despatch,  which, 
unfortunately,  did  not  explain  the  events  which  had  occurred 
in  Piedmont  on  the  Ist  June,  twenty-four  hoara  after  the  first 
negotiations  with  Massena  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
had  been  opened.  How  was  be,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  act  ?  Should  he  literally  obey  his  superior's  orders,  issued 
in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Genoa?  Was  it  not 
rather  advisable,  considering  the  value  of  Genoa  for  suhse- 
qnent  operations,  to  await  further  instructions  after  his  own 
report  which  had  crossed  M^lae's  courier  had  reached  head- 
qnarters  ?  In  his  difBcnlty  he  consulted  the  British  admiral, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  co-operated.  Lord  Keith's  opinion 
coincided  with  his  own  in  deciding  upon  the  latter  alternative ; 
a  resolve  which  was  subsequently  approved  by  M^las,  pro- 
vided Ott  prepared  to  march  in  the  given  direction  the  moment 
Massena  had  evacuated  the  fortress.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the 
French  general  affixed  his  signature  to  the  terms  which  allowed 
him,  unrestricted  as  to  future  action,  to  rejoin  Suchet,  who, 
unknown  to  his  chief,  had  already  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Savona.  The  day  following,  the  garrison  of  Genoa,  reduced 
to  8000  half-starved  soldiers,  marched  through  the  Anstrian 
poets  accompanied  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  was  im- 
mediately replaced  by  sixteen  battalions  under  HohenzoUern. 
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Then  Ott,  whose  destination  had  meanwhile  heen  altered  to 
Piacenza,  commenced  his  march  by  the  Bochetta,  having  pie- 
vioosly  detached  Oottesheim,  with  some  infantry  battalions,  by 
the  shorter  Trebbia  valley,  to  the  same  point. 

It  is  evident  that  M^las  could  r^ain  the  Mincio— now  bis 
sole  object — &om  Alessandria  by  either  bank  of  the  Po.  The 
northern  bank  of  that  river  was  occupied,  as  he  knew,  by  the 
whole  of  the  Army  of  Seserve ;  whilst  the  road  by  Tortona 
and  Piacenza,  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  was  still  open. 
But  this  load,  which  was  naturally  selected  for  the  above 
reasons,  traversed  the  narrow  defile  of  Stradella,  which  it 
was  all  important  to  secure,  and  which  was  commanded  by 
Piacenza.  From  a  careless  sense  of  security,  that  fortress, 
like  Favia,  had  been  left  almost  unguarded,  and  was  now 
actually  withm  easier  reach  of  the  French  than  of  the  Ans- 
triaas.  The  town  and  citadel,  however,  were  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  contained  some  two  or  three  hundred 
soldiers,  who  watched  the  m^asines.  With  a  view  to  be 
first  up  at  this  decisive  point,  O'Reilly  was  instructed  to 
start  with  some  cavalry  squadrons  to  the  support  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  to  endeavour  to  hold  out  until  Oottesheim  and  Ott, 
arriving  in  succession,  could  then  firmly  establish  themselves. 

While  Elsnltz  and  Kaim  were  thus  marching  upon  Ales- 
sandria, and  O'Beilly,  Oottesheim,  uid  Ott  were  straining  for 
Piacenza,  the  First  Conaul  was  at  Milan. 

Before  the  decisive  operation  of  the  campaign  could  be  com- 
menced, it  was  necessary  to  await  Moncey's  arrival,  and  to 
order  a  system  of  administiatton  in  the  capital,  by  which  the 
anoy  could  be  regularly  provided  with  supplies.  Some  days, 
too,  must  necessarily  eh^e  before  the  military  dispositions 
could  be  completed  ;  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Buona- 
parte, at  this  time,  had  already  reconciled  himself  to  tlie 
temporary  loss  of  Genoa.  A  decisive  victory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po  would,  however,  restore  that  stronghold,  as  well  as  all 
her  old  possessions  in  Italy,  to  the  Bepublic.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  his  energies  were  now  applied. 

Duhesme  and  Loison  were  first  directed  upon  Lodi,  where 
they  OTOSsed  the  Adda  in  pursuit  of  Wukassowich,  who,  falling 
back  upon  Crema  and  Brescia,  ultimately  retreated  to  Mantua. 
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Kzz^hitone  was  then  iavested  b;  Duheame,  who,  calling  in 
Loisoo  from  Breacia,  where  Lecchi  replaced  him,  eabsequently 
made  himself  maBter  of  the  important  post  of  Cremona.  Here 
Loison  at  once  crossed  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  march- 
ing for  Piacenza,  upon  which  fortress  Murat  had  been  simul- 
taneonslydirected byway ofLodi,fromMilan.  Lannes, too.irom 
Pavia,  was  already  oonstmcting  a  bridge  across  the  main  river 
at  Bel^iojoso,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  with  a  view  to 
cross  to  the  southern  bank,  and,  supported  by  Victor,  to  secure 
the  defile,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Stradella. 
Moncey,  who  bad  meanwhile  brought  his  three  divisions  under 
Lapoype,  Lorges,  and  Gilly  into  line,  was  ordered  with  the 
first  to  replace  Lannes,  at  Pavia,  whilst  the  others  garrisoned 
Milan  and  the  ai^acent  towns.  Fort  Bard  having  capitulated 
on  the  1st  of  June,  Ghabran  was  instructed  to  occupy  the  line 
of  the  Po,  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  that  river  from 
Chivasso  to  the  Ticinus,  where  he  would  communicate  with 
Lapojrpe.  A  garrison  was  to  be  left  at  Bard  and  Ivrea,  which 
had  been  hastily  fortified,  with  a  view  to  maintain  communi- 
cation by  that  line  with  Switzerland.  For  the  same  reason 
B^thenconrt  remained  at  Arona,  and  Moncey's  rear-guard 
occapied  Bellinzona  in  the  Simplon  and  St  Gothard  valleys. 

The  object  of  these  dispositions  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
Before  any  important  step  could  be  undertaken  upon  the 
central  Po,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the  French  left  from  in- 
temiption  on  the  side  of  the  Mincio ;  hence  the  occupation  of 
the  line  Brescia-Cremona.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  First 
Consul  being  to  obstruct  M^Ws  retreat,  and  bring  him  to 
decisive  battle,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  that  road  by 
which  the  Austrian  general  would  endeavour  to  retire.  The 
same  reasons  which  influenced  M^las's  choice  decided  the  dis- 
positions of  the  French  general ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  leave  the  longer  road,  which  cut  the  French 
oommnnications  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  weakly  occupied. 
Thus,  whilst  Lannea,  Victor,  Murat,  and  Loison  were  moving 
npon  Piacenza,  with  a  view  to  block  the  Stradella  defile  en 
matte,  Ohabran  watched  the  higher  passage  of  the  Po,  and 
Lapoype,  appuyed  upon  Pavia,  was  prepared  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Ticinus.    The  difficult  object  was,  so  to  echelon 
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the  French  divisioos,  on  both  banks  of  the  Po,  that  in  which- 
ever direction  M^las  might  appear,  a  sofficiency  of  force  could 
be  conoectiated  to  ineare  bis  defeat.  lastly,  in  caae  of  dis- 
aater,  the  Army  of  Beserve  would  retire,  as  it  had  advanced, 
by  the  varioos  passes  which  conducted  to  Switzerland,  all  of 
which  it  still  held  in  possession. 

The  execution  of  these  movements  soon  brought  the  two 
armies  into  hostile  conflict.  Lannes,  crossing  the  main  river 
at  Belgiojoso  on  the  6th  of  June,  had  barely  effected  a  lodg- 
ment with  a  small  portion  of  his  meo  on  the  southern  bank, 
before  these  were  vigowmsly  attacked  by  a  detachment  under 
Prince  Taxis,  marching  from  Alessandria  to  Piacenza.  The 
French  were  favoured  by  the  ground,  and  fighting  well,  under 
Watrin,  repiilsed  Taxis  with  severe  lose. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Murat,  accompanied  1^ 
his  cavalry  and  Bondet's  division,  appeared  suddenly  before 
the  t£(e  de  pont  of  Piacenza.  Into  this  the  commandant 
bad  thrown  his  small  garrison,  and  arming  the  works  with 
what  guns  he  could  muster,  beat  back  the  French  assault  with 
such  hardy  courage,  that  Murat  decided  to  defer  farther  effort 
until  the  following  morning.  In  the  night  the  garrison  retired 
by  the  bridge,  which  they  partially  destroyed,  into  the  citadel, 
and  during  the  day  O'Reilly  with  his  cavalry  arrived.  But 
Murat,  correctly  estimating  the  value  of  the  place,  soon  found 
means  to  throw  the  French  infantry  across  the  river  at  Nocello, 
and  then  entering  the  streets  of  the  town,  engaged  the  Austrian 
cavalry  with  great  advantage.  To  add  to  his  embarrassment, 
O'Reilly  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Taxis,  whom  he 
had  expected,  and  of  the  near  approach  of  a  large  train  of 
Austrian  artillery.  To  rescue  this,  which  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  hopeless  contest,  and,  galloping  back  upon 
the  Stradella  road,  succeeded,  with  daring  gallantry,  in  escort- 
ing the  artilleiy,  through  Lannes's  posts,  back  to  Tortona. 
Hardly  had  O'Reilly  departed  when  the  head  of  Gottesheim's 
column  appeared  before  the  town  from  the  side  of  the  Trebbia. 
But  the  French  were  already  in  great  force  on  the  southern 
bank,  and  charging  vigorously,  drove  the  Austrian  brigade, 
utterly  routed,  back  into  the  mountains.    The  same  fate  was 
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experienced  by  anotlier  lament  which  came  up  from  Tuscany 
by  the  Parma  road;  so  that,  on  the  8th  of  June,  Murat  remained 
in  nndispnted  poasesaion  of  this  important  point.  Twelve 
additional  houis  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
concentration  of  these  several  detachments,  onder  O'Reilly's 
command,  an  event  which  mifrht  serionsly  have  interfered  with 
the  after  operations  of  the  French ;  ao  great  is  the  value  of 
time  in  war. 

Meanwhile  Ott,  marching  from  Genoa,  had  reached  Novi  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  then  pushed  ou  to  Tortona.  But  the 
swollen  state  of  the  Scrivia  delayed  his  pase^e  of  that  river 
until  the  following  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  he  bivouacked 
with  about  16,000  men  at  Voghera  and  Caateggio.  Here,  if  he 
continued  his  march,  he  most  inevitably  come  into  collision 
vrith  Lannea,  whose  light  troops,  advanced  from  Broni,  had 
already  skimiished  with  the  Austrian  riflemen.  Intent  upon 
gaining  Piaceoza,  and  ignorant  of  the  French  masses  which 
interposed  between  him  and  his  destination,  Ott  determined 
to  engage. 

On  the  following  day,  the  9th  of  June,  he  fought  the  battle 
of  Montebello  with  Lannes  and  Victor.  The  probability  of  such 
an  action  had  been  foreseen  by  Buonaparte,  who  had  reached 
Pavia  on  Qie  7th,  and  was  closely  watching  the  turn  of  events. 
The  precantions  which  he  had  wisely  taken  rendered  success 
on  Ott's  part  hopeless ;  so  that,  witii  the  loss  of  4000,  that 
general  retired  somewhat  discouraged  behind  the  Scrivia. 
The  First  Consul  had  not  received  the  inteUigemce  of  the 
surrender  of  Genoa  until  the  8th  of  June,  and  was  still 
entirely  ignorant  of  Uie  terms  of  evacuation.  He  conse- 
qnently  deemed  it  prudent,  considering  the  great  dissemina- 
tion of  hia  forces,  to  remain  in  position  at  Stradella  after  the 
battle  of  Montebello.  But  during  three  days  no  signs  of 
hostile  approach  presented  themselves;  and  then,  terribly 
anxious  lest  his  adversary  should  escape  him,  he  moved  for- 
wards into  the  plains  of  the  Scrivia. 

M^las  was,  in  foct,  now  concentrated  under  the  walls  of 
Alessandria,  and,  weary  of  the  constant  ill-fortune  which 
-attended  his  dispositions,  was  preparing  to  try  the  last  stem 
issue  of  the  sword. 
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It  has  beeu  stated  that  the  First  Consul,  tired  of  waiting  in 
hia  formidable  position  at  Stiadella  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Austrian  columns — ^fearful,  moreover,  lest  his  adversaiy  shonld 
have  decided  npon  some  other  course  than  that  which  he  had 
confidently  attributed  to  him — advanced  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th  of  June,  with  the  whole  of  the  force  which  had  held 
the  defile,  towards  the  Scrivia. 

On  the  13th  he  crossed  that  river,  debouching  into  the 
broad  plain  which  extends  to  the  Bomoida.  Towards  eveiiing, 
in  the  absence  of  any  iodicatioo  of  the  enemy's  presence, 
Victor's  corps  waa  pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  Alessan- 
dria. In  the  viUage  of  Marengo  these  troops  came  into  col- 
lision with  an  Austrian  detachment  belonging  to  O'Beilly'a 
command,  which,  with  soma  slight  show  of  resistance,  fell 
back  upon  the  intrenchments  which  covered  the  bridges  spaa- 
uing  the  Bormida.  A  futile  effort  was  made  by  Victor  to 
carry  these,  and  eventually  his  most  advanced  posts  were  con- 
tented with  occupying  the  little  hamlet  of  Pedrabuona. 

Victor's  report  was  little  calculated  to  allay  the  First 
Consul's  anxiety.  Wei-e  M^las  really  concentrated  at  Ales- 
sandria with  a  view  to  force  his  pass^e  to  the  Mincio  through 
the  French  lines,  be  must  obviously  first  lead  his  soldlen 
across  the  Bormida  in  order  to  gain  the  road  which  conducts 
by  Tortona  and  Yoghera  to  Piacenza.  To  secure  this  opera- 
tion from  dangerous  interruption,  the  most  ordinary  fore- 
thought would  aeem  to  have  suggested  that  the  village  of 
Maret^,  with  the  line  of  the  Fontanone,  should  have  been 
obstinately  defended  gainst  Victor's  advance.  As  no  serious 
effort  had  been  made  to  this  end,  the  doubts  which  ali'eady 
baraased  the  French  general  received  additional  substanca 
He  feared,  indeed,  that  his  adversary  was  about  to  elode  hia 
grasp,  thus  te  rob  him  of  the  precious  fruits  expected  from  a 
combination  so  darii^  and  genial.  Intent  upon  r^^aiuing  the 
iowh  of  hia  enemy  which  he  felt  momentarily  lost,  he  hurried 
back  to  his  headquarters  at  Voghera,  leaving  Victor  with  his 
two  divisions  at  Marengo,  and  placing  Lannes,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, echeloned  in  support  of  the  former  general  on  the 
plain.  But  the  Scrivia,  owing  to  sudden  rain  in  the  moun- 
tains, had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  thus  Buoni^art^  much  to 
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his  EDDoyance,  was  forced  to  spend  the  night  at  Tone  di 
Garofoldo.  To  tbia  circumstaace,  which  admitted  of  his  early 
presence  on  the  battle-field  the  following  morning,  he  probably 
owed  his  victory.  The  advices  which  reached  him  here  from 
the  Ticinns  and  the  Lower  Po  reported  that  all  was  quiet  in 
those  parts;  andso  the  aowelcome  conjecture  forced  itself  upon 
him  that  M^as,  wisely  avoiding  a  conflict  in  which  so  many 
chances  were  enlisted  against  him,  bad  retired  upon  Genoa, 
now  open  for  his  reception. 

Judging  after  the  event,  every  dictate  of  prudence  would 
seem  to  have  counselled  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
commander.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  though  40,000 
soldiers  posted  in  the  Mediterranean  fortress,  supported  and 
supplied  with  every  want  by  the  British  fleet,  might  have 
defied  attack,  and  have  prolonged  the  war  to  an  indefinite 
extent  From  Genoa,  too,  the  possibility  existed  of  gaining 
Tuscany,  either  by  sea  or  land,  there  to  recommence  operations 
from  a  fresh  base  in  allied  territory,  or  thence  to  regain  the 
Adige  and  the  Mincio.  The  advisability  of  such  a  course  bad 
presented  itself  with  great  force  to  the  mind  of  the  old  general, 
but  the  sense  of  bis  soldiers  was  against  it  The  veterans  who 
had  conquered  on  so  many  fields  were  reluctant  now  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  foe  who  challenged  them  so  roughly. 
Besides,  experience  had  shown  that  not  much  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  British  co-operation,  and  at  Genoa  the  army 
must  be  dependent  for  its  every  movement  upon  the  fleet 
of  a  closely-allied  bat  foreign  Power.  For  these  reasons  the 
idea  had  already  been  discarded  in  the  Austrian  c,amp.  But 
Buonaparte,  to  whom  this  was  of  course  unknown,  deter- 
mined at  any  risk  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Daring  the  last  few 
days  he  had  been  joined  by  Desaix,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Egypt — an  officer  of  marked  ability,  in  whom  he  placed 
implicit  reliance.  On  arrival,  this  general  had  at  once  been 
intmsted  with  the  command  of  the  reserve  divisions,  Monnier 
and  Boudet.  With  the  last  of  these  he  was  now  directed  to 
march  for  Rivalta  and  Novi,  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  the 
much-dreaded  reti^^;rade  movement  had  reaUy  been  com- 
menced by  the  Anstrians.  Thus  the  French  forces,  already 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory  on  either  bank  of  the 
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Fo,  were  atili  farther  disseminated  on  the  eve  of  the  impend- 
ing battle. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  recall  to  recollection  the  posi- 
tions occupied  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June  by  the  several 
French  diviaioos. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  Thnrreaud  was  still  intrenched 
at  Snsa,  held  iu  check  by  the  garrison  left  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  citadel  of  Turin.  Chabran  guarded  the  line  of  the  Po 
between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticinue,  and  garrisoned  Ivrea. 
B^thencourt  remained  at  Arona.  Lapoype  held  Favia  and 
the  line  of  the  Ticiuna ;  and  the  other  divisions  belonging  to 
MoDcey's  command,  under  GOIy  and  Lorges,  supported  him 
at  Milan  and  on  the  Adda.  The  Italian  brigade  occupied 
Brescia ;  whilst  Duheame,  striding  across  the  Po  at  Cremona, 
carefully  watched  the  avennes  of  approach  from  the  Mincio 
and  the  Apennines.  Not  less  than  30,000  soldiers  were  thus 
absent  from  the  spot  where  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was 
about  to  be  decided. 

South  of  the  Po,  Victor  was  at  Marengo ;  Lannes  aupported 
him  a  short  distance  in  rear  on  the  plain ;  Murat,  with  the 
cavalry  and  Monnier's  division,  took  post  on  the  Scrivia  at 
Fonte  Gurone  and  Castel  Nuovo;  and  Besaix  bivonacked  with 
Sondet's  division  in  the  vicinity  of  Rivalta.  Finally,  Suchet 
had  already  made  his  appearance  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Apennines,  in  the  direction  of  Acqui,  having  left  Massena 
with  some  stroi^  detachments  in  the  vicinity  of  Savooa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pressing  demands  made  upon  M^las, 
tc^ther  with  the  terrible  losses  he  had  experienced,  had  re- 
duced bia  fighting  force  to  31,000  combatants  now  aaaembled 
at  Alessandria.  Garrisona  at  Oenoa,  SaTona,  Alessandria, 
Tonarto,  Casale,  Tiudn,  Milan,  and  in  numerona  other  citadels, 
absorbed  folly  25,000  men,  whilst  Wukassowich,  who  had 
retreated  behind  the  Mincio,  and  the  garrisons  in  Venetia, 
were  paralysed  for  preaent  purposes  of  the  campaign. 
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Strtngth  and  Orgamiatwa  qf  the  Frmek  Attoj/  at  the 
Battle  of  Jfarengo. 
Infantry. 
lieatenuit-OeiieTal  Victor. 

Gfirdtuuie        ....         3691 
Chambullurc  ....         &867 
LieutenAnt-Qenenl  Lannes. 

WBtrm 6083 

Lientemmt-Qeneral  DeSMX. 

Honnier 3614 

Bondet 6316 

Conaolar  Gaide      *.        .  800 

23,891 

Cavalry. 

Ijentenant-General  Murat. 
Eellermui      ....         1S70 
Cbampeanx    ....  998 

BiTsnd 1060 

Consnlu  Garde       ...  360 

—    3,688 

Artillery 690 

Grand  total  .  88,869 

Strength  and  Organisation  of  the  Atutria/n  Army  at  CA« 
Battle  of  Marengo. 


Right  Column     O'Refllr   .    .    . 

Bonoaean    . 

SOOO 

800  Cavalry. 

;  Advance-guard  . 

FriBont     . 

1800 

460  CaTalty. 

Haddick   .    .    . 

StjE    . 
DeBriev    , 

lEOO 
2200 
ISGO 

2200 
1100 

I  Morrin  <Oreni>- 
1      di*«)' 

litUrmann 

2100 

PionMH     . 

400 

Eluitz  (CaTtli;) 

Kobili    .    . 
NimplBch   . 

1900 
2800 

Cavalry. 

800 

Uft  Colamn  . 

VogdMiT^ 

Stieker  .    . 
TJbn.    .    . 

Total  .     . 

2000 
2000 
2200 

SWCaTalry. 

Including 
7460  Cavalry. 

80,B50   j 
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Nevertheless,  actual  circumetances  singularly  favoured  the 
hardy  resolution  of  the  Austrian  chief  To  oppose  his  march 
to  the  Scrivia,  Laoaes  and  Victor  together  could  barely  muster 
18,000  soldiers,  nor  could  these  be  supported,  in  case  they 
accepted  action,  for  several  hours  to  come.  During  the  night, 
however,  reports  reached  the  First  Consul  from  his  advance 
posts,  which  convinced  him  that  his  fears  had  been  gronndless ; 
and  messengera  were  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  recall  Desaix, 
as  well  aa  to  order  up  Murat  and  Monuier  from  the  Lower 
Scrivia. 

The  plain,  which  since  the  battle  has  home  the  name  of 
Marengo,  ofTered  farther  advantages  to  the  Austrians,  inasmnch 
as  it  favoured  the  development  of  their  cavalry  and  artillery, 
in  which  anna  they  were  much  superior  to  the  French, 

The  Po  here  flows  at  some  distance  from  the  Apennines, 
and  the  broad  open  space  cultivated  throughout,  which  separ- 
ated the  main  river  from  the  mountains,  is  intersected  by  the 
Tanaro,  Bormida,  Scrivia,  and  StafTora.  The  actual  battle- 
field is  enclosed  between  the  Scrivia  and  Bormida,  the  object 
of  contest  being  the  highroad  which  leads  from  Alessandria 
through  Maiengo  and  San  Giuliano  to  Tortona  and  Fiacenza. 
A  second  road  conducts  from  the  same  fortress,  through 
Castel  Ceriolo,  either  to  Sal^  and  further  to  Cambio  on  the 
Fo,  or  to  Castel  Nuovo  on  the  Scrivia,  and  thence  to  Voghera, 
whero  it  rejoins  the  main  thoroughfare. 

Two  bridges  spanned  the  Bormida  close  to  the  fortress,  pro- 
tected by  a  t^te  de  pant ;  and  parallel  to  this  river  streamed 
the  deep  and  marshy  Fontanone  brook,  on  the  eastfira  bank  of 
which  stood  the  village  of  Marenga  The  plain  is  studded  with 
farms  and  hamlets ;  and  the  action  of  cavalry,  though  practi- 
cable in  most  parts,  was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  cultivation. 

In  a  stirring  order  of  the  day,  the  Austrian  general  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  fighting  to  his  army,  reminded  it  of 
earlier  triumphs,  and  called  upon  his  soldiers  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  coming  struggle.  His  plan  was,  to  debouch  with  the 
whole  of  his  army  by  the  bridges  on  the  Bormida,  at  daybreak 
on  the  14tb  of  June,  into  tlie  plain  of  Maiengo,  and  then 
detaching  Ott  with  8000  men  to  Castel  Ceriolo  in  order  to 
meet  a  strong  hostile  column  reported  from  that  direction,  to 
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match  himself  mth  the  divisions  commanded  by  Haddick, 
Kaim,  Morzin,  and  EJsuits,  20,000  strong,  by  way  of  Marengo 
to  San  Ointiano,  regulating  his  subsequent  movements  by  the 
amoont  of  resistance  encountered.  O'Beilly,  vith  3000  men, 
would  ascMid  the  Botmida  towards  La  StortigUona,  and  thus 
cover  the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

This  last  general,  who  had  bivouacked  during  the  night 
outside  the  intTenchmentB,  headed  the  line  of  march.  He 
soon  found  himself  engaged  with  the  troops  belonging  to 
Gardanue  at  Fedrabnona,  and  drove  them  back  in  considerable 
confusion  upon  Marengo.  Had  be  followed  up  his  success 
and  entered  the  village  with  the  fugitives,  the  events  of  the 
day  might  have  turned  out  very  differently ;  but  his  orders 
directed  him  to  march  upon  1a  StortigUona,  nor  could  he 
depend  upon  the  immediate  support  which  he  would  certainly 
require.  The  difBculty  of  debouching  by  the  single  issue  from 
the  t^U  de  pont  was  in  fact  already  making  itself  felt.  Before 
Haddick,  who  followed  O'Eeilly,  could  fully  deploy  his  divi- 
sion, two  hours  had  elapsed,  and  a  third  was  lost  ere  Kaim 
took  post  in  second  line  according  to  the  order  of  battle. 
Then  Haddick,  covered  by  his  batteries,  as  O'Eeilly  moved  off 
by  his  right,  advanced  to  assault  Marengo.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  between  him  and  the  villi^  was  the  deep  and 
diflicult  bed  of  the  Fontanone,  offering  an  admirable  line  of 
derence  to  the  French.  The  configuration  of  the  rivulet  at 
this  point  is  such  that  troops  advancing  by  the  road  from 
Alessandria  towards  the  vill^e  must  inevitably  be  exposed  to 
a  crashing  fire  in  front  and  flank,  and  Victor  had  made  good 
use  of  the  early  hours  lost  by  the  Austrians  to  complete  his 
dispositions  for  receiving  them.  Haddick,  consequently, 
found  all  his  efforts  to  surmount  this  obstacle  vain,  and,  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  his  object,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
His  soldiers  giving  way  were  immediately  replaced  by  Kaim, 
who,  after  suffering  cruel  loss,  was  in  turn  compelled  to  retire. 
Meanwhile  Pilati  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  few  squadrons 
across  the  brook  a  short  distance  above  Marengo.  He  was 
about  to  roll  ap  Chambarlfaac's  infantry,  which  lined  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  when  Kellerman,  who  had  been  watching  his 
opportunity,  charged  violently  before  the  Austrian  horsemen 
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had  gained  sofficient  footing,  huTling  men  and  horses  back' 
into  the  maddy  brook.  In  the  interim,  too,  Lannes,  moving 
np  from  Li  Foggi,  had  brought  his  men  into  line  on  Victor's 
light  towuds  La  Barbotta.  Making  free  nse  of  his  troops,  he 
prepared  here  to  take  Kaim,  who  was  still  struggling  along 
the  stream,  in  flank,  and  was  with  difficulty  contained  by  the 
rallied  battalions  belonging  to  Haddick.  Eveiywhere,  as  yet, 
victoiy  inclined  to  the  French,  but  Ott  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  at  Castel  Ceriolo,  and  M^las  still  held  the  divisions 
bdonging  to  Elsnits  and  Morzin  in  reserve.  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  developed  the  whole  of  their  available 
force — the  line  aloi^  the  Fontanone  assuming  the  following 
formation :  on  the  left,  Kellenuan,  with  his  cavalry,  covered 
tliat  Sank  of  the  position  which  was  then  occupied  in  the 
order  named  by  the  divisions  of  Chambarlhac,  Qardanne,  and 
Watrin,  under  Victor  and  Lannes  respectively ;  the  extreme 
right  towards  Castel  Ceriolo  being  feebly  protected  by  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry  under  Champeanx. 

Bitterly  the  Austrian  general  now  regretted  the  oversight 
which  had  permitted  him  to  abandon  so  easily  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  the  key  to  the  plain  be  was  so  anxious  to  gain. 
To  add  to  his  troubles,  he  at  this  moment — about  9  a.il — 
received  intell^ence  of  Sachet's  approach  from  the  side  of 
Acqul  In  this  emergency,  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  his 
position  appears  somewhat  to  have  clouded  the  otherwise 
clear  judgment  of  the  veteran  officer.  Under  any  circam- 
stances,  the  battle  which  he  was  now  fighting  must  be  termi- 
nated before  Suchet  could  possibly  make  his  appearance.  To 
detach,  therefore,  from  the  actual  battle-field,  was  uselessly  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  aid  of  soldiers  whose  assistance  might 
turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  But  M^las  thought 'otherwise, 
and,  in  a  fatal  moment,  oideied  Nimptsch  to  reoross  the  Bor- 
mida  with  2000  cavalry,  taken  from  the  reserve,  in  order  to 
observe,  and  if  necessary  confront,  this  new  danger.* 

Ott's  column  had  closed  the  line  of  march  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bormida,  and  was  first  able  to  proceed  to  its  destination, 
when  the  other  troops  had  successively  filed  out  of  the  in- 

*  Sachtt  kfpean  odI;  to  have  Ktcheil  Acqni,  nlW  a  forced  marcli,  on  thp 
night  of  the  1 1th  of  Jane. 
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trenchme&ts ;  his  action,  couseqaently,  bad  been  much  re- 
tarded. Having  occupied  Castel  Ceriolo  at  last  without 
impediment,  and  finding  no  enemy  on  iaa  front,  he  turned 
to  his  right  and  bore  down  heavily  upon  Lannes's  fiank.  This 
Bttacb,  apparently  unexpected,  fotced  Lannes  to  effect  a  partial 
ehsi^  of  front,  and  M^las,  thus  relieved  on  his  left,  made 
his  last  effort  agfunst  Victor  at  Marengo.  Preparing  his 
assault  with  an  ovei'whelming  artilleiy-fire,  he  broi^ht  up 
lAttemiaun's  grenadiers  &om  the  reserve,  and,  supporting 
these  crack  troops  with  the  remnants  of  Kaim'a  force,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  lodging  one  battalion  on  the  opposite  hank. 
A  light  bridge  on  trestles  was  immediately  thrown  across 
the  &tal  ditch,  and  the  supports  streaming  over,  whilst  the 
Austrian  guns  crossed  their  fire  upon  the  village,  Ytctor  at 
last  gave  way,  falling  back,  with  both  hia  divisions  in  con- 
siderable disorder,  npon  Spinetta,  as  well  as  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  San  Giuliano.  Simultaneously  O'Reilly  had  carried  La 
Stortigliona,  and  was  now  marching  by  way  of  La  Bella  for 
Fmgamlo. 

By  the  retoeat  of  Victor,  Lannea,  already  severely  pressed 
by  Ott  on  his  opposite  flank,  fonnd  hia  left  uncovered.  With 
admirable  presence  of  mind  and  great  dexterity,  he  withdrew 
Watrin's  division  from  its  critical  position,  defendiug  every 
inch  of  ground  as  he  retired.  Matters,  however,  were  rapidly 
approaching  to  a  crisis,  and  unless  Bupport  arrived,  the  idti- 
mate  rout  of  both  French  divisions  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  decisive  moment — about  11  A.H. — Buonaparte  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  field.  With  him  were  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Consular  Garde,  about  900  strong,  and  a  short 
distance  in  rear,  Monnier's  division  was  hurrying  up  by  the 
road  from  Caatel  NuovadellaScrivia.  Desaix  had  announced 
his  presence  with  Boudet's  division  on  the  battle-field  for  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  beyond  these  named  no  further 
reinforcements  were  available  for  this  day's  fighting. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  battle-field  showed  the  First  Consul 
that  little  further  effort  could  be  expected  from  Victor's  divi- 
sions, and  that,  consequently,  the  road  leading  to  Tortona 
mnst  be  regarded  for  the  moment  as  lost.  I^nnea,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  severe  losses,  had  retained  more  order ; 
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Moimier,  too,  V&8  approacluDg  od  his  right  rear ;  moreover,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  a  secoad  road,  starting  from  Castel 
Ceriolo,  waa  available  for  the  retreat  of  the  French  either  to- 
wards the  Fo,  or  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  Voghera.  It 
seemed  important,  therefore,  to  secure  this  communication 
without  delay;  so,  leaving  Victor  to  shift  for  himself,  Buonaparte 
launched  the  Consular  Garde  into  the  thick  of  the  iiay  on 
LanneB's  right  front,  with  a  view  to  afford  that  general  relief 
from  Ott's  extremely  dangerous  attacks  until  Monnier  could 
arrive.  The  Garde  did  its  duty  nobly,  sustaining  an  unequal 
combat  during  anxious  minutes,  which  were  invaluable  to  the 
French  general ;  but  charged  at  the  same  time  by  infantry  in 
front  and  cavalry  in  rear,  after  suffering  terribly  in  square  &om 
the  enemy's  guns,  it  succumbed  at  last,  and  fled  in  disorder  for 
shelter  to  li  Poggi. 

Flushed  with  victory,  Ott's  soldiers  pressed  on  to  complete 
their  triumph  over  Lannes's  exhausted  troops,  when,  fortunately 
for  this  last  officer,  Monnier  brought  his  men  into  action  at  the 
very  moment  when  uttor  rout  appeared  imminent. 

An  order  from  Saonaparto  directed  Monnier  to  seize  Castel 
Ceriolo ;  so  detaching  Carra  St  Cyr,  who  commanded  his  right 
brigade,  for  that  purpose,  he  held  on  witli  his  left  towards  Zi 
Poggi,  whither  the  Consular  Garde,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  Lannes,  thanks  to  the  efforts  made  on  his  behalf,  had 
retired.  Victor,  too,  had  formed  up  in  something  like  order 
at  Spinetta ;  so  that  the  French  line,  shattered  indeed,  but  still 
retaining  formation,  extended  now  from  this  village  on  the 
left  by  way  of  Li  Poggi  towards  Villa  Nuova.  St  Cyr  had 
taken  and  settled  in  Castel  Ceriolo ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
French  line,  pivoting  upon  Monnier,  who  formed  its  ngbt, 
continued  to  Call  back  slowly  upon   San  Giuliano. 

The  battle  was  won  by  the  Austrians,  bat  their  general, 
wounded  and  &int  in  his  old  age  from  exhaustion,  returned  to 
Alessandria,  directing  Zach  and  Kaim  to  complete  his  victory. 

So  great  was  the  disorder  amongst  the  French,  that  a  com- 
pact body  of  cavalry  thrown  into  the  scale  at  this  moment 
must  inevitably  have  secured  to  the  Austrians  the  fruito  of 
their  hardly-earned  triamph.  But  no  such  force  remained. 
Nimptsch  had  departed  for  Cantaluppo.    Pilati  and  Frimonfs 
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Fquadrous  had  been  almost  destroyed.  What  horsemen 
remained  were  galloping  about  the  plain  in  small  detacbmeDts, 
harassing  the  retreating  Fiench,  but  quite  insufiicient  in  force 
to  strike  the  deciaire  blow.  Xobili  appears  still  tn  have  been 
heJd  in  reserve.  Certain  it  is  that  the  golden  opportunity 
was  lost ;  and  during  the  period  in  which  Zach  was  forming 
the  scattered  Austrian  divisions  in  order  to  pursue  his  march 
towards  the  Scrivia,  Desaix  arrived  at  San  Ginliano  from 
Rivalta. 

His  appearance  inspired  the  First  Consul  with  fresh  hope. 
Sesaix  was  e^erly  surrounded  by  the  French  generals  and 
informed  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Although  these  were 
unanimooB  in  counselling  retreat,  considering  the  state  of 
Lannes's  and  Victor's  divisions,  Desaix,  it  is  stated,  inclined  to 
opposite  viewa  He  held  that  the  action  could  be  renewed, 
not  oidy  without  additional  risk,  but  with  considerable  pros- 
pect of  success,  inasmuch  as  the  French  were  now  firm  masters 
of  the  road  to  Tortona,  and  moreover  possessed  a  reserve  of 
6000  fresh  troops,  whilst  the  Austrian  reserves  had  already 
been  engs^d.  The  very  slackness  of  the  enemy's  pursuit 
showed  bis  exhaustion. 

If  we  consider  the  stake  for  which  Buonaparte  was  playing, 
and  to  bow  great  an  extent  his  future  prospects  might  have 
been  damaged  by  a  retreat,  tantamount  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  defeat,  we  shall  readily  understand  bow  strenuously  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  force  of  Desaix's  arguments.  With  the  eueigy 
which  characterised  him,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  his  own 
ardour  to  his  subordinates,  and,  halting  his  divisions  on  the 
ground  which  they  occupied,  he  rode  down  their  front  address- 
ing his  men  in  the  inspiriting  language  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master.  Then  he  made  his  dispositions  for  receiving 
the  Anstrians  as  they  advanced. 

In  advance  of  San  Ginliano,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  De- 
saix's soldiers  were  formed  up  in  two  lines,  concealed  from  the 
enemy's  view  by  a  slight  undulation  of  the  ground.  A  bat- 
tery of  twelve  guns — all  that  remained  to  the  French — under 
Mannonty  covered  Desaix's  front.  On  his  right  stood  Lannes, 
and  to  Lannes'a  right,  slightly  advanced,  the  Consular  Garde 
and  Monnier.    St  Cyr  remained,  cut  off  &oln  the  rest  of  the 
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army,  in  Castel  Ceriolo.  The  Temnant  of  Victor's  divisions 
took  post  on  the  left  of  the  road  in  i»ar  of  Desaix,  in  sup- 
port of  whose  either  flank  were  ranged,  under  Kellerman  and 
Champeaux,  the  few  cavalry  squadrons  of  which  the  First 
Consul  oould  still  dispoae 

Meanwhile  Zach,  little  anticipating  further  resistance,  had 
formed  hia  divisions  in  order  of  march  along  the  highroad. 
His  advance-guard,  deployed  in  two  lines  after  passing  Cas- 
sina  Grossa,  consisted  of  the  Brigade  St  Julien,  and  of  Latter- 
mann's  Grenadiers,  tlie  left  flank  being  covered  by  the  Liech- 
stenstein  Dragoons.  Half  a  mile  in  rear,  in  column  of  march 
on  the  road,  followed  in  succession  the  troops  commanded  by 
Bellegarde,  Knesewich,  and  Lamarsaille,  composing  the  main 
body,  whilst  Weidenfeld's  Grenadiers  formed  the  rear-gnard. 
Pilati  flanked  the  infantry  on  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  Frimont 
extended  on  the  right,  in  order  to  seek  communication  with 
O'Reilly,  marching  for  Frugarolo. 

Ott,  Anally,  bad  abandoned  the  Sal^  road  for  that  leading  to 
La  Ghilina,  and  was  now  moving,  separated  by  a  space  of  two 
miles,  parallel  to  the  main  column. 

In  thifl  order  the  Austrians  advanced  with  hands  playing 
upon  San  tiiuliano.  As  St  Julien  approached  the  village,  with 
singular  want  of  care,  Manoont's  batteries  opened  upon  him, 
decimating  the  ranks  of  his  brigade  with  grape.  Before  the 
soldiers  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  surprise,  they 
were  charged  by  I>esaix  at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  Then 
they  turned,  damaging  in  their  flight  the  formation  of  Latter- 
mann's  battalions.  But  the  grenadiers  stood  firm,  and,  firing 
a  volley  in  return,  Desaix  fell.  The  steadiness  of  these  troops 
had  already  checked  the  e^erness  of  the  French  infantry, 
when  Kellerman,  who  had  filed  through  Deaaix's  lines,  by 
Buonapaiie's  order,  to  support  his  charge,  attacked  the  squad- 
rons which  covered  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  infantry.  These 
broke  and  fled,  and  Kellerman,  seizing  the  opportunity  be< 
fore  the  grenadiers  could  change  their  formation,  dashed 
throi^h  the  ranks,  when  in  a  moment  all  was  confusion.  Kel- 
lermann's  action,  vigorously  supported  by  Boudet  now  at  the 
head  of  Desaix's  division,  was  decisive.  Two  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  with  Zach  at  their  head,  surrendered ;  and  the  French, 
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electrified  by  success  so  unexpected,  appreciating,  too,  "with 
cbarocteristic  sagacity  the  value  of  the  surprise,  pushed  on  to 
clench  their  victory.  Again  the  Austrian  cavalry  gave  way 
before  Kellennan's  troopers,  in  their  terror  riding  down  their 
own  battalions,  and  rendering  all  attempts  at  ordered  forma- 
tion hoppJess.  The  rout  of  Eaim  and  Haddick  was  soon  com- 
pleted, the  troops  rushing  blindly  for  the  Bormida  bridges ; 
fortunately  for  them  Weidenfeld  had  found  time  to  deploy  at 
Spinetta,  where,  soon  joined  by  O'Reilly,  who  had  hurried  back 
from  the  Frugarolo  road,  he  covered  with  great  firmness  the 
wreck  of  the  main  column,  giving  way  towards  Marengo.  But 
more  time  was  necessary  to  save  the  panic-stricken  fugitives 
of  all  arms,  who  choked  the  bridges  on  the  Bormida ;  Weiden- 
feld and  O'Beilly  therefore  redoubled  their  efforts,  with  noble 
devotion,  to  defend  the  Fontanone  line.  The  position,  how> 
ever,  did  not  now  offer  the  same  advantages  which  the  French 
had  aecnred  in  the  morning,  as  the  village  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream.  Marengo  was  carried  by  assault  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  by  Lannes  and  Boudet,  the  Auetrians  retiring 
in  tolerable  order  upon  Pedrabuona.  Here  Weidenfeld,  most 
opportnnely,  was  reinforced  by  Ott. 

When  the  general  advance  commenced  along  the  whole 
Austrian  line,  Ott,  as  elsewhere  described,  turned  from  the 
Sal^  road,  where  no  enemy  had  shown  himself,  into  that  lead- 
ing to  La  Gbilina  and  the  Scrivia,  ignorant,  apparently,  that 
iu  rear  of  his  line  of  march  St  Cyr  was  still  in  possession  of 
Castel  Ceriolo.  Firing  in  the  direction  of  San  Giuliano  had 
already  attracted  his  attention ;  but  the  peculiar  cultivation  of 
the  pWu  impeded  his  view,  so  that  he  was  ignorant  alike  of 
Desaix's  arrival,  and  of  the  fresh  position  assumed  by  the 
French.  Some  of  the  troopers,  however,  whom  Eellerman 
had  dispersed,  rallied  to  his  column,  and  informed  him  of 
Zach's  disaster  on  the  Marengo  road.  He  immediately  bore 
to  his  right  with  a  view  to  assist  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
by  taking  the  French  in  £ank.  But  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  the  French  divisions  had  followed  up  Kellerman's 
first  success,  soon  convinced  him  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  general  disorder  which  had  en- 
sued.    At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  Bivaud,  with  a 
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heavy  detachment  of  French  cavalry  from  the  direction  of 
Sol^,  alarmed  him  for  his  own  security.  He  judged  it  prudent, 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  all  directions  from  his  chief,  to 
effect  his  retreat  upon  Alessandria.  His  astonishment  was  great> 
after  having  reversed  the  direction  of  his  line  of  march,  to  find 
Castel  Ceriolo  occupied  by  the  enemy.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost;  80  he  assaulted  the  village,  clearing  himself  a  passage  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  arriving  ultimately  at  Pedrahnona 
in  sufficient  time  to  afford  Weidenfeld  the  support  of  which 
he  now  was  so  much  in  need.  With  Ott's  assistance,  further 
difiasters  were  avoided,  and  the  last  Austrian  soldier  filed  into 
the  Bormida  intrenchments  at  t«n  o'clock,  long  after  dusk. 

The  losses  sustained  by  both  armies  in  the  battle  were  nn- 
usually  severe.  One-fourth  of  the  combatants  in  each  army 
was  placed  hors  de  combat.  On  the  Austrian  side,  in  addi- 
tion to  3000  prisouers,  7000  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  ; 
amongst  them  300  officers,  including  many  generals.  The 
same  loss,  exclusive  of  the  prisoners,  was  experienced  by  the 
French,  and  Desaix  (after  the  First  Consul  the  most  promising 
officer  of  the  Republic)  was  amongst  the  dead. 

During  the  night  succeeding  the  battle,  eSbrta  were  made 
in  the  Austrian  camp  to  restore  order,  but  great  irresolution 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  and  superior  officers  prevailed. 
Zach,  upon  whose  ability  M^las  greatly  leant,  was  a  prisoner 
to  the  French,  and  no  other  officer  was  now  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  great  responsibility  he  shared.  The  usual  resort 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  council  of  war,  generally  a 
pool  substitute  for  energetic  action. 

With  20,000  soldiers  at  his  command,  superior  too  in  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  it  was,  doubtless,  still  in  M^Ias's  power  to 
make  a  second  effort  to  burst  the  bonds  with  which  his  adver- 
sary had  surrounded  him.  Such,  however,  could  barely  tend 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  State  he  served.  Whether  the 
attempt  were  renewed  on  the  south  or  north  bank  of  the  Fo, 
success  would  only  carry  a  sorry  remnant  of  the  fine  army  he 
had  so  lately  commanded  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincio.  The 
isolated  garrisons  in  the  numerous  strong  places  they  occu- 
pied in  Piedmont  must  inevitably  be  sacrificed  in  successive 
capitulations.      Defeat,    moreover,    must    entail,    sooner    or 
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later,  the  loss  to  the  Austrian  Empire  of  the  entire  army 
of  Italy. 

Further  faeaitation  was  suspended  by  the  intelUgence  that 
Buonaparte,  always  intent  upon  gathering  the  fruits  of  victory, 
Tos  preparing  at  daybreak  to  assault  the  intrcnchments,  and 
to  carry  bis  army  occross  the  Bormida.  Negotiations  there- 
fore commenced ;  and  Zach,  accompanied  by  Berthier,  proceeded 
on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul  to  Alessandria,  to  frame  the 
clauses  which  subsequently  constituted  the  celebrated  Con> 
yention  of  Alessandria.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  following 
tennfi  were  acceded  to  by  both  contending  parties,  and  the 
document  containing  them  accordingly  executed : — 

Suspension  of  hostilities  until  the  terms  of  convention  were 
ratified  at  Vienna. 

The  Austrians  to  occupy  the  line  extending  from  Peschiera, 
on  the  Mincio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Their  garrisons  in 
Tuscany  would  remain  there  as  well  as  in  Ancono. 

The  French  would  hold  the  territory  west  of  the  Chiese ; 
the  ground  between  the  Chiese  and  Mincio  remaining 
neutral. 

On  retiring,  the  Austrians  eng^ed  to  evacuate  all  the 
fortresses  which  they  occupied  within  these  bounds.  The 
citadels  of  Tortona,  Alessandria,  Milan,  Arona,  and  Piacenza, 
were  to  be  delivered  up  between  the  16th  and  20th  of  June ; 
those  of  Ceva,  Savona,  and  the  fortresses  of  Coni  and  Genoa, 
b^ween  the  16th  and  24th  of  the  same  month. 

The  Austrian  army  would  retire  to  the  Mincio  in  three 
columns  by  way  of  Piacenza,  as  the  fortresses  were  evacuated. 

The  artillery  in  the  fortresses  belonging  to  the  Sardinian 
foondries  was  assigned  to  the  French,  the  Austrian  guns 
restored  to  the  Imperial  army.  The  stores  to  be  divided 
equally  betwe^i  both  armies. 

Severe  and  humiliating  as  these  terms  were  to  an  army 
which  for  two  preceding  years  had  been  constantly  victorious, 
they  were  still  the  best  of  which  circumstances  would  admit. 
Sixty  thousand  soldiers  would  thus  be  preserved  to  the 
Empire,  and,  ranged  on  the  Mincio,  might  possibly  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  renew  the  war.  Buonaparte  was  fully  alive  to 
this  fact;  but  his  political  position,  not  as  yet  fully  secured  in 
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France,  required  the  inatant  p^talige  of  victory  which  he  was 
reluctant  further  to  endanger. 

Comments. 

The  strategical  manceuvre  which  commands  oui  attention 
in  the  study  of  this  campaign,  is  that  of  throwing  an  army 
across  an  enemy's  communications.  The  circumstances  in 
war  where  such  an  operation  is  feasible,  are  necessarily  few. 
It  would  seem  that,  to  enlist  the  chances  of  successful  execu- 
tion, a  commander  must  start  with  considerable  advantages 
in  his  favour.  These  may  consist  in  numerical  superiority, 
interior  position,  fighting  and  manoeuvring  power,  or  in  the 
sympathising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  to 
form  the  theatre  of  action.  Decisive  in  case  of  success,  the 
risk  in  execution  is  proportionately  hazardous,  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  an  army  manoeuvring  with  such  purpose  lays 
itself  open  to  the  possibility  of  couaterstroke  on  the  part  of 
an  enterprising  adversary.  Much,  therefore,  would  also  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  enemy  with  which  one 
has  to  deal. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  justification  of  the  combination 
lies  in  the  due  appreciation  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  secrecy  with  which  the  First  Consul  was  able  to  cloak 
his  preparations,  the  impenetrable  veil  to  his  movements  pre- 
sented by  the  Alpine  frontiers,  the  difficulties  of  passage,  the 
occupation  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Lignria,  and  the  restricted 
powers  of  its  commander,  were  all  conslderationa  containing 
in  the  f^gregate  the  elements  for  successful  issue. 

Nevertheless,  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  operation  is  trans- 
parent throughout  every  phase  of  the  campaign,  dependent  as 
it  principally  was  upon  a  just  calculation  of  numbers,  tini^ 
and  distance. 

Without  the  co-operation  of  Moreau's  detachment,  Buouo- 
piirte  justly  deemed  the  Army  of  Eeserve  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  despatched  Camot  to  that 
general's  headquarters,  to  urge  him  to  instant  action,  and  to 
superintend  the  departure  of  the  reinforcement,  without  which 
he  felt  himself  |K>v-erless.     This  once  effected,  he -set  his  col- 
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omiis  in  motion;  aad  the  actual  passage  of  the  mouDtains 
constituted,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have 
to  eaconuter.  The  preoccupation  of  his  adversary  at  Genoa 
and  on  the  Var  dintimshed  the  danger  of  debouching  from 
the  mountain  defiles,  and  the  concentration  at  Ivrea  was, 
consequently,  secured  almost  without  opposition.  Now,  how- 
ever, his  adversary  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  flank  march  from . 
this  last  town  to  the  Lombard  capital  was  fraught  with  peril 
This,  again,  was  lessened  by  the  fact  of  Moncey's  approach  by 
the  St  Gothard,  which  would  not  only  establish  his  full  fight- 
ing force,  but  would  enable  him  to  reopen  commimicationa 
wiUi  Switzerland  by  that  line  were  those  by  St  Bernard  lost 
in  the  interim. 

Such  communications,  however,  as  these  mountain  passes 
presented,  would  barely  sufBce  for  an  army  dependent  upon 
its  base  for  supplies,  though  they  might  well  serve  for  the 
safe  retreat  of  an  army,  defeated  in  the  plains,  without  its 
material.  It  was  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  magazines  belonging  to  the 
Anstrians,  that  the  First  Consul  was  enabled  to  rely  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops. 

Had  the  acquirement  of  temtory  alone  constituted  the 
purpose  of  Buonaparte,  that  object  was  gained  by  his  con- 
centration at  Milan.  The  Austrian  commander  was  in  no 
position  to  encounter  him  here  with  anything  approaching  to 
equality  of  force,  let  alone  the  emharrasBments  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  hurried  concentration  and  damaged 
commonicatious.  Had  be  been  permitted,  M^las  must  conse- 
quently at  once  have  fallen  back  upon  the  Mincio.  Vast  as 
such  a  result — the  possession  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy 
without  firing  a  shot — would  seem,  it  by  no  means  sufficed 
for  the  necessities  of  the  First  Consul's  position.  From  the 
Mincio,  again  in  solid  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  the  Austrians  would  inevitably  renew  the  war,  and 
the  fruits  of  a  brilliant  strategical  combination  must  still  be 
contested  on  a  final  battle-field.  Better,  then,  if  such  must 
be  Uie  case,  to  force  his  adversary  ta  action  where  a  fsilae 
position  was  certain  to  entail  moral  detriment,  than  to  allow 
him  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  surprise  and  uncertainty. 
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Furtliermore,  the  opportunity  of  rapLd)y  terminatiog  the  war 
in  one  decisive  eugagemeDt  was  too  tempting  to  be  missed, 
and  the  First  ConsuVs  confidence  in  his  own  powers  vaa 
unbounded. 

Here,  then,  arose  the  necessity  of  intercepting  the  Aostrian 
army  on  its  retreat  Considering  that  Moncey  bad  only 
effected  his  junction  with  Buonaparte  on  the  6th  of  June, 
some  days  later  than  expected,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Communicatione  from  Alessandria,  where  M^las  was  con- 
centrated, to  the  Mincio,  existed  on  either  bank  of  the  Po, 
The  shortest  line  carried  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
through  the  defile  of  Stnidelta,  and  was  restricted  to  one 
road.  The  other,  north  of  the  river,  commanded  several  roads 
on  a  much  larger  expanse  of  territory.  Either  line  was 
available  for  the  Austiian  march ;  both,  therefore,  must  be 
guarded  in  sufKcient  force  to  fight  with  advantage  at  the 
point  of  futtire  coUiaioa.  Here  liea  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  and  the  more  extensive  the  sphei'e  of  action,  the 
greater  that  difficulty  becomes.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  where  commuDications  are  similarly  intercepted,  the 
offensive  army  should  close  at  ouce  towards  the  enemy  it 
wishes  to  grasp,  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  dis- 
advantageous action.  If  tliis  be  so,  the  delay  of  the  First 
Consul  for  three  days  in  the  position  selected  at  Stradella 
was  an  error  which  nearly  cost  him  dear.  It  seems  the  more 
reprehensible,  since  Buonaparte  was  aware  of  the  fall  of 
Genoa  on  the  8th  of  June,  so  that  he  must  have  known,  after 
Ott's  defeat  at  Montebello,  that  a  fresh  line  of  retreat  was 
open  to  the  Austrians  which  they  might  thus  have  pursued 
unmolested.  Otherwise,  bearing  the  object  of  his  dispoaitions 
in  mind,  they  appeared  to  have  been  effected  up  to  this  point 
with  masterly  care. 

Turning  to  the  intercepted  army,  the  fii'st  step  under  such 
circumstances  is  necessarily  concentration.  The  promptness 
with  which  M^las  issued  his  orders  to  this  end  is  laudable,  if 
we  consider  the  sacrifice  it  entailed.  Nevertheless,  the  measure 
was  not  sufficiently  thorough  for  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
moment.  The  tendency  to  guard  tenaciously  numerous  posts 
of  passing  value,  was   strong   amongst   the   Austrian   coni- 
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manders  of  that  day.  The  iact  that  the  fate  of  such  posts 
must  in  any  case  depend  upon  the  iasne  of  a  decisive  general 
action,  was  frequently  ignored.  Ten  thousand  soldiers,  frittered 
away  in  citadels  and  isolated  forts  in  the  present  instance, 
would  certainly  by  their  presence  at  Marengo  have  changed 
tiie  results  of  the  day.  The  inopportune  surrender  of  Genoa 
by  Massena,  and  Ott's  conaequently  motified  disobedience  of 
orders,  was  simply  a  misfortune.  Had  that  general  marched 
on  the  2d  of  June  instead  of  on  the  5th,  he  would  have 
reached  the  head  of  the  defile  of  Stradella  on  the  6th  at 
latest,  and,  recollecting  that  Lannes  crossed  iirst  at  Belgiojoso, 
on  that  day,  would  in  all  human  probability  have  succeeded 
in  secaring  the  object  which  both  armies  were  stru^ling 
to  gain.  The  surrender  of  Geuoa,  by  a  singular  anOmaly, 
was  thus  actually  more  conducive  to  the  success  of  Buoua- 
parte's  dispositions,  than  if  its  defence  had  been  further  pro- 
tracted. When  Ott  at  last  reached  the  plain  of  the  Scrivia, 
hia  efifective  force  was  reduced  by  sixteen  battalions,  left 
behind  in  Liguria,  consequently  he  was  defeated  at  Montebello. 
Accepting  the  orders  of  his  chief,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
French  numbers  on  his  front,  as  a  sufficient  justification  for 
Ott's  determination  of  fighting  here,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  subsequent  resolve  of  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief  to  force  his  way  on  that  bank  of  the  Po,  where  he  now 
had  certain  proof  that  the  French  were  massed  in  force.  The 
idea  of  retreating  upon  Genoa,  without  fighting,  having  been 
abandoned,  the  possibility  of  slipping  from  his  adversary  by 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Po  still  remained.  Holding  the 
passages  of  the  main  river  at  Casale  and  Valenza,  such  an 
operation  was  perfectly  feasible,  and  presented  the  further 
prospect  of  preparing  some  embarrassment  for  bis  adversary, 
since  the  Austrian  march  must  cut  the  French  communi- 
catioDs. 

Probably  the  Austrian  commander  sought  on  the  field  of 
Marengo  the  advantageous  employment  of  those  arms  in 
which  he  recognised  his  decided  superiority  to  his  adversary. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  entered  upon  his  chosen  field  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  thanks  to  Buonaparte's  latest  dispositions. 
The  culpable  oversight  of  the  tactical  importance  of  the  line 
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of  the  FoDtanone  contributed  indirectly  to  his  advant^e,  by 
mialeading  his  adveisory  as  to  his  intentionB.  The  neglect  of 
the  previous  evening,  moreover,  might  have  been  repaired  on 
the  early  momiog  of  the  14th  of  June,  bad  O'Beilly's  first 
success  been  vigorously  supported  by  crossing  the  Fontanone 
simultaneously  vith  Gardanne's  defeated  battalions.  Instead 
of  this,  Haddick's  line  was  slowly  and  pedanticaJly  deployed 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan  drawn  up  on  paper,  and 
the  golden  oppoi-tunity  was  thus  nussed.  The  successive 
efforts  subsequently  made  to  force  this  obstacle  entailed  such 
serious  loss  that  the  troops  were  exhausted  when  the  village 
of  Marengo  was  at  last  carried.  The  inability  of  the  Ans- 
trians  to  complete  their  early  victory  must  doubdess  be  attri- 
buted to  this  circumstance.  The  detachment  of  a  laige  body 
of  cavalry  from  the  actual  field  of  battle  to  face  Suchet,  whose 
intervention  on  that  day  was  simply  impossible,  was  a  grave 
error  of  judgment,  which  entailed  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. When  the  moment  of  victory  arrived,  as  it  really 
did,  M^las  was  powerless  to  reap  its  fruits,  fiom  the  absence 
of  a  sufficiency  of  that  veiy  arm  upon  which  he  had  relied. 
Probably  it  was  owing  to  the  extreme  fatigue  of  his  troops, 
who  had  undei^one  much  exertion  in  the  preceding  days,  that 
M^las  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  success.  His  own  weari- 
ness doubtless  deprived  him  of  that  energy  which  is  required 
at  a  general's  bands  in  moments  of  emergency.  He  therefore 
not  only  halted  his  army  with  a  view  to  restore  order,  and 
give  it  a  little  breathing-time,  but  himself  returned  to  Ales- 
sandria, leaving  Zach  to  complete  what  further  dispositions 
were  deemed  necessary.  All  military  writers  are  unanimous 
in  condemning  this  fatal  inaction.  Irrespective  of  pedantic 
formations,  the  battalions  should  have  been  urged  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  retreating  foe,  without  allowing  him  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  shock  which  had  all  but 
shattered  his  system.  "Victory,"  says  Clausewit2^  "is  useless 
indeed,  unless  her  frnits  are  at  once  carefully  gathered  into 
the  storeroom,"  So  contented,  however,  was  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral with  the  results  of  the  morning,  that  the  army  was  quietly 
formed  in  columns  of  march  on  the  Tortona  road,  as  though  no 
further  possible  danger  could  cross  its  path.    The  time  lost  in 
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effecfiag  thiB  pedantic  order,  vith  battalions  scattered  over 
the  p]aiD,  may  be  readily  imagiiied,  sud  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  lecoveiy  of  their  firmness  by  the  self-same  infantry 
that  one  more  timely  blow  would  have  routed.  Having  com- 
menced his  march,  Zacli  would  appear  to  have  taken  every 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  bis  Banks,  none  for  the  security  of 
his  front.  A  few  squadrons  pushed  well  in  advance  of  his 
oolnmn  of  march,  woald  soon  have  toached  Desaiz's  formation 
at  San  Giuliano,  and  so  have  saved  the  advance-guard  from 
the  subsequent  surprise  which  terminated  in  a  general  panic. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  abandoned  by  its  commander  at 
a  moment  so  singularly  inopportun&  Not  all  the  vigour  of 
his  earlier  operations,  his  constancy  under  misfortune,  or  his 
courage  on  the  battle-field — he  was  wounded,  and  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him — have  consequently  preserved  for 
H^las,  amongst  posterity,  one  ehred  of  that  reputation  which 
every  soldier  holds  so  dear.  The  military  virtues  which  he 
undonbtedly  possessed  are  swamped  in  his  last  great  failure  ; 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  at  the  hands  of  its 
commanders,  in  all  countries,  must  ever  remain  relentlessly 
severe.  History  has,  however,  decided  that  much  of  the  dis- 
aster encountered  by  M^aa  may  safely  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
that  Aulic  Council  which  sinned  so  heavily  in  Austria's  earlier 
wars. 

Jomini  says,  with  reference  to  Buonaparte's  coudoct  of  this 
battle,  that  he  has  little  to  be  proud  of.  Unexpectedly  assailed 
by  his  adversary,  he  was  saved  in  this  instance,  as  on  a  later 
occasion  at  Eylau,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  force  detached 
several  leagues  &om  the  field  of  battl& 

The  justice  of  this  criticism  has  not  been  disturbed  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  Had  the  First  Consul  met  bis  equal  in  youth 
and  ability  on  the  plain  of  the  Scrivia,  he  would  probably 
have  suffered  crushing  defeat  at  his  hands.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  first  finding,  and  then  dosing  upon,  an  intercepted  foe, 
which  constitutes  the  risk  of  the  manceuvre  which  has  been 
explained.  The  same  difficulty  presented  itself,  in  a  less 
degree,  five  years  later  at  TJlm.  From  a  precisely  similar 
manteuvre,  too,  Eadetzky  found  himself  prematurely  engaged 
at  Kovara  in  1849.     It  must  therefore  be  considered  rash  ui 
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the  First  Gonsiil  to  have  posted  Lannes  and  Victor  as  tie  did, 
OD  the  eveniDg  of  the  13th  of  JuDe,  unsupported,  on  ground 
vhere  he  might  suddenly  be  called  npou  to  meet  a  superior 
adversary  on  terms  of  great  disadvantage.  Probably  bis  recol- 
lections of  Austrian  generals  and  Austrian  armies  in  1796  led 
liim  to  nnder-estimate  the  qualities  of  his  foe.  From  first  to 
last,  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  he  employed,  a  contemptuous 
sense  of  his  own  and  his  army's  superiority  is  apparent.  His 
eagerness  for  action  in  this  instance  was  consequently  carried 
too  far,  barely  escaping  punishment 

Some  writers  have  considered  that  the  echeloned  forma- 
tion of  his  divisions,  in  which  Buonaparte  found  himself  called 
upon  to  accept  battle  on  the  ground  he  held,  was  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  Jomini  disposes  of  snch  views  in  a  few  words. 
Echelon,  he  says  in  substance,  is  the  best  formation  for 
attack,  where  troops  must  constantly  be  fed  from  the  rear,  or 
in  retreat  where  never-failing  support  will  thus  be  found ;  but 
for  holding  ground  occupied  with  a  view  to  maiutoin  its 
possession,  no  worse  formation  can  be  conceived,  as  each  divi- 
sion ie  liable  to  be  separately  defeated  as  it  arrives.  "  Never," 
he  justly  adds,  "was  the  piwf  of  this  better  demonstrated 
than  at  Marengo."  It  was  principally  to  the  ability  of  his 
subordinates,  and  to  the  tenacity  of  his  soldiers,  that  the 
First  Consul  owed  this  important  victory.  Had  the  Emperor, 
writes  Thiers,  been  served  by  his  subordinates  at  Waterloo 
with  the  same  zeal  displayed  at  Marengo,  he  would  have  pre- 
served the  Empire,  and  France  her  preponderant  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  With  less  justice  the  same 
writer  attributes  te  Buonaparte's  skill  the  calculated  oblique 
formation  of  his  line  of  battle  on  Desaiz's  arrival  When 
a  renewal  of  the  battle  was  then,  amidst  very  conflicting 
opinions,  at  last  determiued  upon,  the  divisions  were  ordered 
to  halt  in  the  positions  they  occnpied.  It  was  the  circum- 
stances of  action  which  had  determined  these  positiona. 
Victor,  in  utter  disorder,  was  farthest  in  rear  ;  Lannes,  twice 
rescued  from  disaster  by  happy  reinforcements,  had  retreated 
more  deliberately ;  and  Monnier,  the  last  te  reach  the  field  in 
tlie  morning,  was  still  more  or  less  engaged  with  Ott  That 
St  Cyr  was  in  Caetel  Ceriolo  could  scarcely  have  been  known 
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to  the  First  Consul,  for  Ott's  battalions  interposed  between 
that  general  and  Monuier. 

That,  after  Desaix's  arrival,  and  the  renewal  of  the  action, 
positive  advantage  was  derived  from  the  formation  is  undoubt- 
ed, but  the  idea  of  preconceived  purpose  has  been  properly 
scented  by  Jomini,  who  terms  it  a  romance  "  apris  cotip."  "  No 
amount  of  tactical  resource  could  have  saved  Buonaparte,"  he 
adds,  "  in  his  present  emergency.  Fresh  troops,  and  not  man- 
cenvrea,  could  alone  re-establish  the  balance  of  affairs." 

Where  the  merit  of  the  French  commander  first  really 
shines,  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  appreciated  the 
altered  situation  when  Desaix  reached  the  field.  The  natural 
energy  and  determination  of  hia  character  at  once  exercised  ita 
extraordinary  influence  upon  all  around  him.  The  kind  of 
ambush  which  he  designed  for  his  careless  foe  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  moment,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  first  turn  in  his  favour  has  uever  been 
excelled  in  war.  "  A  few  aqnadrons  of  cavalry,  with  half-a- 
dozen  battalions  of  infantry,"  says  Jomini  again,  "decided 
the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  and  changed  the  face  of  Europe." 
Never,  perhaps,  was  cavalry  charge  more  brilliantly  executed  ; 
and  the  sagacity  with  which  Kellerman  changed  his  original 
object,  by  turning  upon  infantry  unprepared  to  receive  him, 
stamps  him  as  a  cavalry  leader  of  no  mean  order.  Still  more 
credit  is  due  to  him,  if  we  consider  the  severe  serrice  which 
he  had  already  rendered  In  the  morning,  and  the  recognised 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  arm  to  which  he  belonged,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  urged,  more  especially  by  M.  Thiers,  that,  had 
the  Anstrians  conquered  at  Marengo,  they  must  nevertheless 
have  snecumbed  still  more  ingloriously,  a  day  or  two  later,  in 
the  defile  of  Stradella;  that  the  fteBh  troops — Desaix  and 
Lapoype — hurrying  up  from  Rivalta  and  Favia,  would  have 
enabled  the  First  Consul  to  have  re-formed  on  their  rear; 
whilst  Duhesme,  with  10,000  soldiers,  and  in  possession  of 
Piacenza,  would  have  barred  their  egress  from  the  defile. 
Probably  this  would  in  great  part  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  defeat  which  the  French  might  have  experienced. 

Had  he  routed  his  foe,  there  was  no  necessity  for  Mi^las  to 
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enter  the  defile  of  Stradella,  or  to  continue  liis  retreat.  Hid 
object  must  have  been  to  crush  in  detail  the  isolated  fractions 
of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  which  the  First  Consul  would  then 
have  been  unable  to  concentrate.  Contented,  however,  as  he 
appeared  to  be,  with  the  partial  success  which  secured,  as  he 
thought,  the  Tortona  road  for  the  further  march  of  his  army, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  Buonaparte  might  have  found 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  hia  £rst  disaster.  A  similar  blow 
to  that  which  struck  Wurmser  in  the  valley  of  the  Brenta, 
in  1796,  might  certainly  have  realised  the  conjectures  of  M. 
Thiers. 

The  value  of  this  victory  to  the  First  Consul  was  incalcu- 
lable. Independent  of  the  t«rritory  and  influence  restored  to 
France  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  it  established  permanently 
Buonaparte's  influence  with  bis  countrymen.  E^arded  hither- 
to as  a  successful  general  and  a  man  of  enterprising  talent,  he 
henceforth  took  his  place  in  men's  minds  amongst  the  most 
prominent  characters  in  history.  With  one  blow  the  Kepublic 
had  freed  herself  from  the  dangers  of  the  Coalition,  and  was 
able  to  assume  a  position  recognised  and  respected  by  her 
neighbours.  Simultaneously  the  intrigues  for  political  power 
and  factious  agitation  in  the  French  capital  ceased  of  them- 
selves. All  willingly  recognised  the  ascendancy  of  the  man 
who  had  conceived  and  executed  a  design  of  such  startling 
m^nitude.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Frenchmen  soon  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  Empire;  and  four  short 
years  sufficed  to  place  the  imperial  mantle  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mi^las's  victorious  antagonist. 
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CAMPAIGNS    OF    1805. 
FiBST  Period  :   Ulm. 

Inlrodvetion. — Napoleon,  after  Marengo,  returned  to  Parifl,  leaving 
Hanena  in  command  ;  but  he  was  soon  supeneded,  at  his  own  request, 
by  Bnitie.  During  the  operations  detailed  in  the  preTions  pages,  tfae 
Army  of  tbe  Rhine  bad  not  been  idle.  On  the  2fith  April  Morean 
cneaed  the  river,  and  after  gaining  the  indeciaiTe  actions  of  Engen, 
Uoekirch,  and  Biberach,  obliged  his  advereai?  to  intrench  himself  at 
Ulm.  In  June,  sorties  at  Kirchbeig  and  Outtenzell  were  checked,  and 
Kray  finally  abandoned  Ulm ;  and,  after  a  series  of  skirmishes  in  his 
retreat,  an  armistice  was  signed  on  the  15th  July  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention  of  Alexandria.  FruiUese  nego- 
tiations for  peace  enaned ;  but  a  military  convention  was  agreed  on  in 
September  at  Hohenlinden  and  Castiglione  between  the  several  antago- 
nists, whereby  the  armistice  was  prolonged  for  forty-five  days,  and  Kray 
and  De  M^las  were  disgraced  and  withdrawn  from  their  commands,  their 
places  being  taken  by  the  Archduke  John  and  General  Bellegarde. 

In  September  the  armistice  terminated,  and  in  December  Hohenlinden 
witneMed  another  French  victory,  the  lines  of  the  Inn  and  Saltzach  being 
snccessively  sorrendeied.  The  Archduke  Charles  next  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  disorganised  colunms ;  and  finally,  on  the  S5th  December,  by 
the  anmsticc  of  Steyer,  it  was  agieed  that  no  reinforcements  should  be 
•ent  by  the  Anstrians  to  Italy  until  their  armies  there  shotdd  also  have 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  forces  opposed  to  them.  Hostilities 
had  also  broken  out  in  Italy.  Hacdonald  crossing  the  Spliigen  from 
Uie  Orisons  nnited  with  Brnne  in  November,  and  the  battles  of  Pozzolo 
and   Monzombono  were  followed   by  the  retreat   of  the  Austrians  to 

1801.— The  French  pursued  their  advantage  by  crossing  the  Adige  in 
Jannaiy,  and,  pushing  on  with  unvarying  success,  finally  brought  about 
an  armistice,  which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Lnneville  on  the  9th 
February.  War  still  continued  between  Oieat  Britain  and  France  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  seas,  and  the  "armed  neutrality  of  the  North," 
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arranged  by  Ihu  Czar  between  Bussia,  Prussia,  DeiunarV,  and  Sweden,  in 
a  spirit  hoBtile  to  Great  Britain,  Tesult«d  in  tbe  bombardment  of  Oopen- 
liagen  by  NeUon  and  the  BrrtLgh  fleet.  But  the  nations  were  tired  of  war, 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  I80S  wu  hailed  with  aatisfaction  by  all  the 
PoweiB.  It  was,  however,  of  but  short  duration.  The  rupture  with  Eng- 
land began  in  1803  ;  and  Napoleon,  now  declared  First  Coneol  for  life, 
invaded  and  conquered  Hanover,  while  St  Cyr  occupied  Southern  Italy. 
No  further  steps  were  taken  till  1804,  when  General  Buonaparte,  declared 
Emperor,  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  and  signitied  his  intention  of  invBid- 
ing  Ei^laud. 

For  this  purpose  a  vast  flotilla  was  o^anised  in  the  Channel  ports.  A 
powerful  army  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  extreme  care  taken  in  ita 
organisation,  discipline,  and  equipment.  But  the  war  of  the  third 
Coalition  was  ready  to  burst  forth.  The  invasion  of  England  was,  thanka 
to  the  activity  of  the  British  fleet,  rendeied  impossible ;  and  when,  in. 
April  1806,  a  treaty,  having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
Euipire,  waa  signed  between  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  Napoleon 
formed  the  determination  of  suddenly  and  secretly  transferring  the  army 
at  Boulogne  to  the  Rhine,  and  thence  to  Germany. 

The  French  army  at  Boulogne  had  been  actively  &nd  in- 
telligently organised  for  a  period  of  many  months.  The 
formation  of  the  corps  and  staff  had  been  carefully  studied, 
and  they  were  complete  in  all  details,  having,  further,  the 
advantage  of  being  formed  vith  deliberation  and  exercised  in 
nnison  at  the  great  Camp  of  Exercise,  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand and  direction  of  one  general,  and  that  the  gresteet  of 
bis  day. 

The  Austrian  army,  on  the  other  haud,  sufTered  from  divided 
interests.  The  real  head  was  the  Anlic  Council,  which  drew 
up  the  plans  of  operation  and  influenced  the  movements  even 
of  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  nominal  heads,  the  com- 
manders of  the  forces,  had  their  bands  tied  and  schemes 
fettered  by  want  of  independent  authority  and  freedom  of 
action.  As  if  to  add  to  these  disadvantages,  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  army  had  only  taken  place  a  month  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  French  army,  which,  before  its  final  concentration,  was 
on  the  Channel  coaat,  in  Holland,  and  in  Hanover,  had  been 
divided  into  six  corps,  under  Bernadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust, 
Sonlt,  Lannes,  and  Ney,  with  the  Imperial  Guard  under 
Beasi^res,  and  reserve  cavalry  under  Mnrat,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  artillery,  statf,  &c.     It  numbered  180,000  men. 
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with  340  guns,  to  which  may  be  added  a  GermaB  contingent 
of  30,000  soldieis.  Massena  commanded  an  army  in  Ibaly 
of  some  60,000  more.  Of  the  former,  the  1st  and  2d  corps 
and  Bavarians — in  all,  60,000  men — were  to  advance  from  the 
Maine,  while  the  remainder  crossed  the  Bhine. 

The  Austrian  field-armies  were  three  in  number:  84,000 
men,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  General  Mack, 
operated  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube ;  100,000,  under  the 
Archdnke  Charles,  formed  the  Army  of  Italy  on  the  Adige ; 
40,000,  nnder  the  Archduke  John,  were  assembled  In  the 
Tyrol ;  and  a  reserve,  under  the  Emperor  himself,  remained  at 
Vienna.  The  initiative  waa  taken  by  the  Austrians,  who,  by 
the  premature  invasion  of  Bavaria,  offered  at  once  a  casm  belli. 
English  diplomacy  and  the  promise  of  exclusive  subsidies  had 
forced  Austria,  the  advanced  post  of  the  Coalition,  to  make  the 
first  mova  It  waa  eminently  desirable  to  master  the  territory 
and  lesonices  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  though  it  was  equally 
neceasary  for  the  success  of  the  general  plan  of  operations  to 
effect  a  jnnction  with  the  KuBsiana,  who  were  some  sixty-four 
marches  in  rear.  Their  first  intention  had  been  to  remain  on 
the  Leek ;  but  they  were  ultimately  to  be  pushed  forward  to 
the  Illet,  where,  watching  the  Black  Forest  defiles  and  covered 
on  their  right  hy  Ulm  and  the  Danube,  they  might  await 
the  arrival  of  their  Russian  allies.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  the  French  Emperor  would  require  at  least  sixty-eight 
days  to  teach  the  Leek  from  Boulogne,  but  they  had  miscal- 
culated the  skill  and  prescience  of  their  formidable  adversary. 

The  successful  issue  of  all  offensive  operations  depends  on 
the  following  considerations : — 

1.  Sefrrecy. — The  means  to  this  end  were  carefully  considered 
by  N'apoleon.  All  communication  had  been  suspended  along 
theBhine;  even  the  post-ofBces  had  been  seized.  Demonstra- 
tiona  on  the  Channel  coast  were  still  maintained,  and  diplomatic 
representations  were  officially  made  in  Paris  to  direct  public 
attention  away  from  the  real  theatre  of  war ;  and  lastly,  Bema- 
dotte's  movement  on  Mayence  was  reported  to  be  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  garrison  and  troops  in  that  district 

2.  Upon  eelerity  of  execution. — The  army  was  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Rhine  frontier  at  Strasbourg,  Mannheim,  Wurz- 
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bu^  (by  Gtittingeu),  and  at  Mayence  (by  Kymwegen.)  The 
march  from  Boulogne  commenced  on  the  25th  August,  and 
the  distance  to  be  traversed,  about  350  miles,  gave  about 
twenty-four  days'  march  at  the  rate  ori5  miles  a-day.  Great 
tegnlarity  attended  this  movement,  and  stragglers  were  few. 
An  excellent  staff,  working  as  one  man  under  the  supreme 
command  of  a  leader  whose  mastery  of  technical  details  was 
as  great  as  his  grasp  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  warlike  art, 
rendered  the  regular  even  advance  of  the  several  corps  possible 
and  complete ;  and  on  the  24th  September  the  "  Army  of  (Ger- 
many" was  present  near  the  Rhine. 

3.  Upon  dm  exereiae  of  diphmacy. — For  Dnroc  had  been 
sent  to  Berlin  to  insure  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  active  co-oper- 
ation, of  Prussia.  The  line  of  march  of  the  French  left  might 
lead  them  to  violate  the  territory  of  this  Power,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  armed  opposition,  to  say  the  least,  was  of  grave 
impottanc&  Even  Hanover,  the  Emperor's  latest  annexation, 
was  offered  as  a  bait  to  secure  the  end  in  view ;  and  though 
Prussia  professed  to  persist  in  her  complete  neutrality,  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  tended  somewhat  to  compromise  her 
poEdtion  with  regard  to  France. 

4  Mastery  of  the  theatre  of  war. — And  in  this  few  excelled 
Napoleon  in  his  rapid  appreciation  of  its  features,  and  in  the 
consequent  formation  of  his  plans  of  operation.  Murat,  as 
leader  of  the  advanced-guard,  was  sent  into  Bavaria,  witli 
directions  to  examine  and  reconnoitre  the  country  and  get 
maps. 

5.  The  possession  of  good  reserves;  and  of  these  at  least 
30,000  old  soldiers  were  at  the  general's  disposal 

The  country  in  which  the  operations  took  place  deserves  care- 
ful consideration,  and  the  following  points  should  be  studied : — 

1.  The  valleys  of  Uie  Rhine  and  Danube,  with  the  tribu- 
taries  of  the  latter  which  cross  the  line  of  advance — viz.,  the 
nier,  Leek,  Isai,  and  Inn  on  the  south ;  Wemitz  and  Altmiihl 
on  the  northern  bank. 

2.  The  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  by  which  access  to  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  is  obtained. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  roads  which,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  and  west  of  Donauwerth,  lead  rather  in  a  direc- 
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tdoQ  irom  noTth  to   south  than  towards  Vienna,  while  > 
the  Boath  bonk  the  roods  leading  to  the  capital  ate  more 
nnmeTDOs. 

4.  The  importance  of  TJlm, .  Donanwerth,  Nenbn^  and 
Ingolstadt  as  points  of  passage  of  the  stream. 

The  Anatrian  commander-in-chief,  anxious  to  anticipate  the 
enemy's  movement,  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier  on  the  8th 
September.  The  nltimattmi  sent  to  the  Elector  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  had  been  refused ;  and  his  army,  smarting  under  the 
irritation  consequent  on  this  unceremonious  violation  of  bis 
territory,  vitiidrew  to  join  the  corps  commanded  by  Bernar 
dotte.  The  precipitate  action  of  the  Aulic  Council  had  but 
strengthened  its  adversary's  hand  by  about  30,000  men. 
General  Mack  moved  on  Nenbnrg  to  cut  off  this  retreating 
force,  crossed  the  Iller  on  the  16th  to  18th  September  with 
the  light  troops  and  advanced-guard,  and  puBhing  across  the 
remainder  five  or  six  days  later,  reached  TJlm  on  the  18th. 

He  wished  to  play  a  defensive  rdle  until  the  Eusaians  had 
arrived;  and  meanwhile  detachments  were  pushed  forward 
north  of  the  Danube  and  towards  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  observation.  The  Aulic  Oouncil,  with  the  Emperor,  re- 
mained at  Landsberg.  But  the  means  now  at  the  disposal 
of  Austria  for  the  execution  of  her  plan  were  insufScient 
War  had  commenced  six  months  too  early  for  her,  inas- 
much as  the  forces  of  the  Coalition  were  still  far  apart,  and 
the  fractions,  unconcentrated,  were  bat  weakly  offering  their 
divided  units  to  be  broken  by  the  concentrated  power  of  the 


Thus,  on  the  24th  September  the  positions  of  the 
were — 

Fretuh. 


Cavalry 

Murat       ■, 

Cith  corps 

Lannea 

Stnuabuig. 

Guard  . 

Beiitiree 

ethcorpe 

Key   .        . 

Weinsenbnrg 

4thcciTpa      . 

Sonlt 

Speyer. 

3dcorp«       . 

Davourt     . 

SdcorpB       . 

Marmont    . 

Hayence. 

lit  corps 

Wurzuiii^. 

BsTuiuis     . 

Wrede 
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Advanced-guard  SchwELrzenberg        .        Biberach. 
(With  cavalrj  in  Black  Forest  defiles.) 


Right  wing 

KoUowwt 

Ulm  to  Deitmanns«id. 

Centre 

Anffenburg 

Eempten  and  Eautheuten. 

Left     . 

Jellachich 

Lindau,  Utirebe^ 

Eteserve 

Wenieck 

Burgau  -  lAndsbeig. 

Detached 

Eiehitadt,  Ingolstadt,  Neu- 
burg. 

The  Austrian  reinforcements  were  not  expected  till  the 
second  week  in  October,  the  Bussians  not  till  the  third  veek ; 
bat  still  the  Bxmy,  lacking  both  the  careful  orgauisatioQ  and 
discipline  of  that  which  bad  been  tiained  for  long  months  at 
Boulogne,  and  with  divided  councils  and  a  leader  who  was  far 
less  known  and  trusted  than  Kapoleon,  had  pushed  itself  for- 
ward towards  an  enemy  stronger,  more  able,  and  more  mobile 
than  itself 

The  passage  of  the  Bbiae  by  the  French  armies  was  fixed 
for  the  24th  September.  Issues  of  ammunition,  clothing  and 
shoes,  bread,  and  other  supplies,  were  furuiehed  to  the  various 
corps.  There  were  to  be  no  mt^azines  and  no  camp,  for  the 
troops  were  to  be  cantoned  or  bivouacked,  and  districts  were 
definitely  assigned  to  each  corps  leader  for  fors^ng.  Four 
days'  snpply  was  to  be  carried  in  waggons,  and  four  days  by  the 
men  themselves ;  for  rapidity  was  essential  to  saccess,  and  the 
campaign  was  to  be  one  in  which  outmatching  was  one  of  the 
great  adjuncts  to  victory.  Murat  commanded  tJie  reconnais- 
sance department  of  the  staff,  and  all  marshals  were  directed 
to  him  for  what  they  wished  to  know.  The  French  objective 
was  of  a  twofold  nature :  to  destroy  Mack  the  first — to  keep 
the  Russians  at  bay  till  this  was  effected,  the  second.  The 
Bhine  army  was  to  deal  with  the  one,  the  Maine  army  with 
the  other ;  and  demonstrations  in  the  Black  Forest  were  still 
further  to  confuse  the  enemy  as  to  where  the  blow  would  falL 
The  direction  of  Bemadotte's  march,  therefore,  was  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  the  demonstrations  towards  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
cavalry  force,  formed  the  screen  behind  which  Napoleon  de- 
signed to  make  a  flank  march  with  his  columns  through 
Swabia  on  Donauwerth,  where,  crossing  the  Danube,  he  would 
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interpose  his  army  between  Mack  and  tho  Busaians,  and  fiod 
time  to  deal  vdth  each  singly. 

On  the  25th,  Murat,  croeaing  the  Rhine,  occupied  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  drove  in  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  poshed 
np  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  Lannea,  by  Kehl,  fol- 
loved  to  Bendsheim. 

On  the  26th,  Ney,  at  Knielingen,  to  Diirlach;  Soult,  at 
Spire,  to  Heilbronn ;  Davoost,  at  Mannheim,  towards  Neckar- 
elz.  On  the  27tli,  Ney  crossed  at  Lanterburg;  28th,  marched 
on  Stnttgart,  reaching  that  place  on  the  30th,  where  he  was 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Neckar,  three  marches  from  Ulm : 
on  the  same  day  a  gener^  advance  was  made  up  the  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest  29th,  Lannea,  who  had  neared  Rastadt, 
followed  Ney  along  the  Enz  to  Ludwigshurg.  On  the  Ist 
October,  Murat  followed  Lannea  to  the  Ems  with  the  hulk  of 
his  force,  leaving  Bonrcier  to  cover  and  mafik  his  march. 

On  this  date,  therefore,  the  movement  of  the  right  wing  was 
completed,  and  detachments  were  pushed  down  all  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Danube.  Soult  had  been  kept  back  in  order 
not  to  betray  the  strategical  plan,  hut,  crossing  on  the  25th, 
he  had  now  reached  HeObronn.  Baronst  was  at  Ingelfingen, 
his  march  having  been  retarded  to  allow  the  left  to  come 
round.  Bemadotte  and  Marmont  crossed  the  Maine,  while 
the  artillery  reserve  moved  in  safety  thr^e  marches  in  rear 
of  the  centre  of  the  army. 

Ney's  movement  had  been  the  moat  important  up  to  this 
time.  He  had  been  pushed  forward  as  a  screen  to  the  other 
corps,  and  to  induce  Mack  to  believe  he  was  the  extreme 
left  of  the  French  army ;  for,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  con- 
centrating the  Maine  and  Rhine  armies  against  Mack's  right, 
it  was  essential  that  the  nature  of  the  operation  should  not 
be  divined.  How  to  effect  it  nnperceived  was  the  difiicult 
part  of  the  problem ;  for  if  it  were  understood,  it  was  evident 
that  Mack  would  retreat  and  avoid  the  blow,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate with  the  Russians  on  the  Inn.  As  we  have  seen,  all 
the  measures  that  prudence  could  suggest  to  insure  secrecy 
bad  been  carefully  attended  to.  Next  in  crossing  the  Ehine 
Lannes  and  Murat  had  been  turned  towards  the  south,  had 
entered  the  Black  Forest  defiles,  and  had  pushed  in  the  out- 
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posts  of  the  enemy  all  along  the  line  in  advaDcing  od  Fre- 
dericstadt,  Eotbweil,  and  Nenatadt,  in  order  by  this  demon- 
stration to  lead  the  Austrians  to  expect  an  attack  in  hnnt. 
So  far  it  had  quite  succeeded.  Mack  hoped  and  expected  it, 
and  the  outpoat  reports  from  Keostadt  to  Pforzheim  con- 
firmed him  in  his  view.  Up  to  thia  time,  the  French  anp- 
plies  had,  to  avoid  danger,  been  carried  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 
The  roQtes  taken  by  the  armies  were  as  follows : — 

Rhin*  Army. 
Soult,        ....        Oettdi^n,  Halle,  EUwangen,  Noidlingeti. 
Marat,  Lannes,  and  Guard,       Oeiniind,  Aalen,  NonUingen. 
Davotut,    ....         Crailaheim,  Dinkelsbulil,  Oettingeii. 
Key,  ....        Cailsmbe,  Stnttgut,  Heidenheim. 

Mains  Army. 
Maimont,  ....        Oelicheheim,  Rotenbuig,  Uonheim. 
Bemadotte,         .         .  Uffenheim,  Anspach,  Eicbstadt. 

Bavariaiu,  .        .        Niimbe^,  Ingolrtadt 

Donauwerth  had  been  the  point  aimed  at,  as  its  possession 
was  strategically  decisive. 

Reviewing  the  events  of  the  campaign  up  to  this  point,  the 
following  particulars  must  be  noticed.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  offensive  operations  which  can  be  undertaken  gainst  a  hos- 
tile force — viz.,  against  one  flank,  both  flanks,  or  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  strategic  &ont :  all  others  can  be  deduced  from 
one  of  these ;  and  of  all  of  them,  that  of  striking  at  one  flank 
is  preferable,  for  reasons  not  now  to  be  argued 

The  Austrian  front  extended  from  Ulm  to  Legnago.  There 
was  every  motive  for  attacking  their  right  flank  in  the  vaUey  of 
the  Danube,  and  remaining  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  for 
Switzerland  was  neutral,  and  the  Iller  front  strong,  besides 
offering  in  case  of  success  no  decisive  result.  Considering 
the  great  superiority  of  force  on  the  French  side,  defeat  alone 
was  not  sufficient — destruction  was  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this,  it  was  essential  not  to  disturb  Mack  in  his 
sense  of  security  whilst  the  necessary  movements  were  being 
carried  out.  The  army  of  the  Maine,  therefore,  was  retained 
in  position  until  the  last  moment,  whilst  Ney  screened  the 
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march  of  the  other  columos,  already  much  favoured  by  the 
nature  of  the  country. 

There  were  four  courses  of  action  still  open  to  the  Aus- 
trian geueral : — 

1.  To  direct  a  retreat  towards  hia  own  frontier  by  Munich 
and  Augsburg. 

2.  To  march  by  his  left  into  the  Tyrol. 

3.  To  move  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  cross  the 
river  and  fight  a  battle  at  Kordlingen,  aecnring  passages  for 
retreat. 

4.  To  cross  at  Ulm,  fall  upon  the  Emperor's  commumctt- 
tious  with  the  mass  of  his  army,  and  either  endeavour  to 
defeat  the  enemy's  corps  singly,  or,  by  some  means,  effect  hia 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

To  meet  all  these  eventualities  was  fur  Napoleon  difficult 
and  even  dangerous.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  was 
for  Mack  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  where  he  was.  In 
order  not  to  disturb  him,  the  right  wing  was  to  be  used  as  a 
pivot  until  the  left  reached  Ingolstadt.  Here  it  would  be 
available  either  to  intercept  the  retreat  or  asmt  in  a  battle  at 
Nordlingen.  It  was  necessary  to  effect  the  paasE^  with  the 
left  wing  sufficiently  in  rear  of  the  Austrians  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  ittterceptii^  them.  In  the  case  of  Mack's  assuming 
the  offensive,  he  would  first  strike  Ney's  corps,  which  in  the 
monntainons  country  would  hold  its  own  while  the  others 
rallied.  If  he  purposed  to  escape  on  this  side,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  commence  his  movement  till  the  Emperor  was  on 
the  soath  bank  of  the  Danube.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
leaving  a  portion  of  hia  troops  on  the  north  bank,*  The 
P^nch  continued  their  advance,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  October,  had  reached  the  following  points,  with  a  view 
of  concentrating  at  Notdlingeu  on  the  6tb,  to  be  prepared  for 
a  possible  battle  the  following  day. 

Headquarters  and  Guard,  .  Gemiind. 

Lannes, Aalen. 

Ney, Heidenheim. 

Murat,  towards  the  Danube. 

*  Compare  Hamlef 's  Optratiooi  of  War.     Cb»p.  Til. 
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Soult, EUwangeo. 

Davoust, Oettingen. 

Marmont.     1  .        .        .        Gungenhausen. 

Bemadotte,  / 

Bavarian, Weiasenberg. 

Bourcier,  also  rejoined  tke  Maioe  army. 

The  line  of  comiminioatioQ  lay  through  NoidlingeD,  Ell- 
wsngen,  Halle,  OettiugeD,  Heilbronn,  and  Spire ;  but  a  single 
line  has  disadvantages'  in  an  extended  operation  like  that 
under  consideration,  as  stores  and  supplies  may  arrive  at  the 
left  wing  which  are  really  required  by  the  right.  The  army 
hitherto  had  subsisted  on  requisitions  nia,de  on  the  way,  bat 
henceforth  different  means  of  supply  were  advisable.  The 
marshals  were  directed  to  complete  the  full  allowance  of 
bread  and  biscuit  which  the  troops  could  carry,  and,  further, 
to  transport  other  provisions  in  country  carts  with  them. 

Meanwhile  Mack,  feeling  the  pressure  of  Ne^s  advance, 
had  considered  an  attack  on  his  light  impending,  atill  never 
anticipating  the  true  nature  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  On  3d  October,  therefore,  he  concentrated  near 
XJlm,  occupying  about  18  miles  of  front,  along  the  line  Ulm- 
Iller  -  Archeim.  No  real  intelligence  had  been  furnished 
bim,  for  he  had  taken  no  measures  to  insure  his  obtaining  it. 
Keiumayer's  force  had  been  foi;gotten,  and  no  communication 
had  been  effected  with  the  Russians.  The  skirmish  on  the 
previous  day  at  Goppingen  might  have  indicated  clearly 
enough  that  the  French  were  moving  eastward,  and  this  was 
recc^uised  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  but  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief  failed  to  see  its  import.  £Ten  then  two 
courses  were  open  to  him— either  to  move  offensively  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  or  to  abandon  the  Iller  line  for  that 
of  Donauwerth  and  Ingolstadt;  but  Mack,  like  Gyulaiin  1859, 
treated  the  appearance  of  the  hostile  forces  as  mere  demon- 
strations. Ou  the  5th,  the  views  of  the  Archduke  at 
length  prevailed,  and  a  change  of  front  was  ordered  to  the 
Giinzbui^  and  Danube  line,  Beidhausen  being  occupied  to 
secure  the  Leipheim  and  Giinzburg  passages.  On  the  6th, 
Keiuiuayer,  retreating  as  Bemadotte  advanced,  crossed  the 
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Danube  at  Keubiug;  and  leaving  a  few  battalions  to  guard 
the  passage  at  Donauwerth,  Ingolstadt,  and  Rain  (on  the  Leek), 
retired  upon  Aichach,  which  he  reached  on  the  7tL 

Tbns,  while  the  Anstiians  were  contemplating  and  slowly 
cariTiiig  out  a  change  of  front,  Kapoleon  was  ready  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  efTect  the  prolongation  of  the  original  turning 
moTement  against  the  enemy's  right,  so  as  to  effect  a  complete 
interception  of  his  forces  at  all  points  on  the  7th  October. 
Before  daybreak,  Murat  at  Donauwerth  seized  the  bridge  and 
commenced  a  bridge-head.  Soult's  first  division  under  Van- 
damme  reached  him  fitst — and  this,  on  being  relieved  by 
Legrand,  followed  Murat  to  Bain ;  Lannes  moved  on  Muuster ; 
Key  sent  detachments  to  Albeck ;  Davoust  on  Keubuig, 
seizing  the  bridge  there ;  and  Marmont  followed  him.  The 
Bavarians  and  Bemadotte  were  at  Eichstadt 

The  object  of  Murat's  and  Yandamme's  movement  on  the 
Leek  was  to  separate  the  Austrian  right  from  the  centre,  cut- 
ting off  Mack  from  Keinmayer ;  the  passages,  therefore,  on  the 
river  were  secured,  and  communication  opened  with  Marmont 
at  KeubuTg.  The  news  of  the  occapation  of  Donauwerth 
reached  Mack  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  when  the  Arch- 
duke was  absent ;  and  be  then,  mistaking  the  importance  of 
the  movement,  issued  orders  for  crushing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  but  a  weak  detachment.  No  accurate  reports  had  been 
received  &om  Keinmayer,  who,  directed  to  Bain,  was  now  re- 
treating upon  Munich  without  the  commander-in-chief's  know- 
ledge ;  and  Auffenberg  was  sent  to  Wertingen  to  connect  the 
centre  with  Keinmayer,  while  the  other  corps  were  to  follow 
this  movement  down  the  stream.  On  the  Archduke's  return 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  he  recommended  a  retreat  to  the  Inn 
by  Augsburg  and  Munich,  and  orders  were  issued  accordingly. 
Keinmayer  was  to  move  on  Munich,  Auffenberg  on  Zumars- 
hansen,  the  remainder  on  Gunzburg,  where  they  were  to  await 
the  calling  in  of  the  detachments.  But  these  efforts  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  were  made  too  late.  Delay  at  this 
juncture  was  fatal ;  all  available  forces  should  have  moved  at 
once  for  the  Upper  Leek,  sacrificing,  if  necessary,  both  Auffen- 
bei^  and  Keinmayer.  The  actual  position  of  the  belligerents 
on  the  8th  was : — 
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Austrians. 

Auffenberg,    .        .        WertingeD. 

Wemeck, 

Giinzburg. 

Reisch,   . 

Ulm  and  Giinzburg. 

Scliwarzenberg, 

rim. 

JeUEichich,      . 

Marching  on  Ulnt 

Spangen, 

Mnndelsbeim,  on  Giinzbni^. 

KeiniDayer,     , 

numbering  66,000  men  and  9000  horaes. 

French. 

Bernadotte,     .                Ingolstadt. 

Davouat,        .        .        Nenbnrg  to  Aichacb. 

Marmont,       .        .        Supporting  him. 

Murat,    . 

Eain  to  Zumarshausen 

(covering  the  angle  of  the  Leek  and  Danube  to  veil  the  subse- 
quent movements). 

Soult,     ...        On  Augsbuig. 
Launes,  .         .         .         Oroesed  at  MUuster 
(and  henceforth,  with  Murat,  formed  the  advanced-guard  to- 
wards Ulm). 

Both  the  latter,  thus  marching  for  Wertingen,  vould  neces- 
sarily  come  into  collision  with  Auffenberg,  who  was  resting 
there.  In  the  action  that  took  place  he  was  routed,  and 
Murat  continued  to  advance  on  Zumarshausen.  The  Austrians 
still  delayed  with  their  main  force,  and  did  not  start  from 
Giinzburg  till  the  9th — though,  as  only  Lannes  and  Muiat  were 
across  their  line  of  communication,  retreat  on  this  day  was 
still  practicable.  Ney  again  received  special  orders,  by  which 
he  was  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
at  Giengen,  and  be  prepai'ed — 

1.  To  close  the  retreat  into  Bohemia. 

2.  To  intercept  any  movement  from  tJlm  on  Guadelfingen, 
or  Ulm  on  Heidenheim. 

3.  To  invest  Ulm  on  the  left  hank. 

4.  To  seize  the  passages  on  the  Danube. 

To  this  end  he  was  reinforced  by  Qazan's  dragoons  (5th 
corps)  and  Bourcier ;  and  now  commanding,  therefore,  36,000 
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men,  was  ordered  to  attack  wherever  possible,  in  order  to 
appear  stioDger  than  be  really  was.  These  dispositions  were 
somewhat  modified  in  the  evening,  owing  to  information  that 
Napoleon  had  received  to  the  effect  that  Mack  would  move  on 
Augsbntg ;  and  Ney  was  directed  to  seize  the  Gunzbuig  bridge, 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  communicate  with  the  troops  on 
the  south  bank  in  case  of  a  general  action.  9th  October — all 
the  French  corps,  with  the  exception  of  Key,  gained  the  south 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

East  of  the  Leek,  fronting  towards  the  Inn,  were  Bemadotte 
and  the  Bavarians,  with  Davoust  posted  centrally  on  the  Leek : 
west  of  it  were, — Lannes,  reinforced  by  two  of  Soult's  divisions, 
at  Znmarshausen ;  Murat  on  the  Giinz,  commanding  all  the 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leek  and  Danube ;  head^ 
quarters  and  Guard  at  Donauwerth ;  Marmont  at  Piittmes ; 
and  Soult  at  Augsbuig-Landsberg. 

The  Kussians  were  now  about  180  miles  off  on  the  Linz. 

The  Auatrians  commenced  their  march  on  Augsbui^,  but 
only  got  as  far  as  Burgau ;  for  Mack,  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  resolved  on  retreating  by  the  north  bank,  and  directed 
the  bridge  at  Giinzburg  to  be  restored  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  plan  of  retreat  luid  therefore  been  already  abandoned ; 
and  Ney,  following  out  his  previous  instructions,  had  started 
from  the  Brenz  in  the  morning  and  gained  possession  of  the 
bridge  by  which  he  intended  crossing,  inflicting  a  loss  on  the 
Anstrians  of  some  2000  men.  In  consequence  of  this  fresh 
disaster,  the  Austrian  retreat  was  directed  upon  Ulm,  which 
was  reached  on  the  lOtb ;  but  the  disorder  and  disorganisation 
consequent  on  these  repeated  alterations  in  orders,  and  the  re- 
sultant coontermarches  rendered  further  operations  impossible 
without  at  least  a  day's  rest.  Orders  were  sent  to  Spaugen  to 
march  on  Memmingen. 

On  the  10th,  Lannes  and  Ney  communicated  at  Burgau. 

The  farther  development  of  the  French  towards  the  Iller 
was  completed.  Napoleon,  on  the  11th,  fronted  that  river, 
with  a  centa-al  reserve,  under  Marmont,  at  Angsburg  on  the 
I^ck ;  and  now  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  last 
line  of  retreat,  that  by  the  Tyrol — so  that  the  possession  of 
Memmingen  became  a  matter  of  importance.     Murat's  patrols 
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reached  LaaneB,  stretching  from  Burgan  to  Weissenhon) ; 
Ney  strode  across  the  Danube  at  Giinzhurg;  Soult  wheeled 
round  from  landsberg  towards  Mindelheim  and  Memmingen ; 
Marmont,  passing  Augsburg,  fronted  towards  the  Giinz ;  the 
headquarters  and  Guard  were  at  Augsburg ;  Bemadotte  and 
the  Bavarians  at  Munich ;  while,  as  an  intermediate  link  ia 
the  chain,  Davonst  extended  between  Munich  and  Augsburg. 
The  bead  of  EutusofTs  columns  only  reached  the  Inn  on  this 
day,  and  were  even  then  in  weak  force. 

The  eventa  of  the  9th  led  Kapoleon  to  fear  that  Mack 
wished  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tyrol  If  this  were  the  case, 
but  a  small  force  would  be  left  behind,  and  Ulm  might  bo 
captured.  Ney  was  therefore  ordered  to  investigate,  from  his 
position  on  the  left  hank,  what  was  going  on  in  the  fortress, 
and  Dnpont  was  hence  directed  to  advance  from  Albeck 
in  that  direction.  This  led  to  the  affair  of  Haslach,  where 
Dupont,  though  he  made  a  most  courageous  attack  against 
superior  forces,  was  defeated,  and  retreated  again  on  Albeck 
and  Langenau.  Mack  had  commenced  to  retreat  to  Heiden- 
heim  for  Bohemia  on  the  11th,  after  detaching  Jellacbich  to 
Memmingen ;  but  the  result  of  the  action,  in  which  he  claimed 
an  important  victory,  only  confirmed  him  in  his  obstinate  de- 
termination of  delaying  at  Ulm,  in  spite  of  loud  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  generals — and  the  orders  for 
retreat  were  once  more  countermanded.  At  the  same  time,  be 
effected  a  reorganisation  of  his  army,  giving  command  of  the 
left  to  Schwarzenberg,  the  centre  to  Keisch,  and  the  right 
to  Wemeck,  JeUachich  still  remaining  detached. 

On  the  12th,  the  French  were  closing  aroand  Ulm,  and 
Mack,  at  length  giving  way,  issued  fresh  orders  for  a  move, 
with,  however,  doubtful  sincerity,  until  the  nature  of  the 
French  turning  movement  becoming  unmistakable,  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  on  making  preparations  in  earnest  for  re- 
treat on  the  13th,  and  the  instructions  to  the  generals  were  as 
follows : — 

Wemeck,  16,000  strong,  to  march  at  daybreak. 

Bcisch,  with  18,000  and  the  reserve  artillery,  to  follow  some 
hours  later. 

Schwarzenberg,  18,000,  to  demonstrate  on  the  right  bauk 
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between  ihe  Iller  aad  Danube,  following  to  Heidenheim  on 
die  14th. 

Jellachich  to  move  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Iller,  destroying 
the  bridges,  and  eventually  retreating  into  the  l^rol. 

Bnt  even  this  disposition  was  destined  to  be  disturbed ;  for 
the  Emperor,  very  indistinctly  informed  vi  the  Austrian  move- 
ments, considered  that  he  would  retreat  entirely  into  the 
Tyrol,  and  therefore  proposed  to  receive  him  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Preparing  for  action  either  on  the  13th 
or  14th,  he  concentrated  on  the  £oth,  six  miles  east  of  Ulm. 
Xey  was  ordered  to  draw  in  Dupont  &om  Albeck,  and,  hold- 
ing Gnnzhorg,  to  advance  to  Leipheim;  Lannes  and  Murat 
to  advance  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river ;  Marmont  on  Kat- 
tenhansen  from  Aagshurg;  Soult  on  Mindelh6im;  Guard  to 
PrafTenhofen. 

According  to  some  antborities,  Dnpont's  movement  was 
mdered  by  Murat,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  angle 
of  the  Danube  and  Leek,  and  this  was  resented  by  Key ;  but 
in  ihe  end  Dupont  retired  upon  Albeck  by  Brenz,  where  he 
arrives  on  the  13th. 

On  the  13th,  Marmont  to  Weissenbom.  * 

Soult  to  Memmingen,  which  he  invested;  Key  to  seize 
Elchingen. 

Bnt  Napoleon  now  obtained  accurate  information  of  the 
Austrian  plan;  and  it  was  important  to  detain  Mack  stiU 
longer  at  Ulm.  A  spy  was  therefore  employed,  and  Mack, 
believing  the  false  intelligence  conveyed  by  him,  again  nr- 
reated  the  forward  movement,  though  on  this  day  the  road 
was  in  reality  open,  seeing  that  Dupont  did  not  leave  Brenz 
until  the  14th. 

Austrian  movements : — 

Jellachich  marched  by  Gazelingen  on  Ochsenhausen. 
Wemeck,  on   Heidenheim,  reached   Herbrectingen   the 
same  night,  beyond  the  rayon  of  French  investment, 
with  artillery  and  baggage. 
Schwarzenberg  demonstrated  in  Ulm. 
Iteisch  was  ordered  not  to  take  the  road  to  Heidenheim, 
but  that  to  Elchingen  and  Gundelfingen,    This  further 
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couuter-order  waa  carried  out,  and  he  reached  Elchin- 
gen,  but  his  second  division  waa  impeded  by  the  state 
of  the  roads. 
lith  October. — French  movemmta : — ■ 
Dupont  reached  Albeck — (right) 
Ney,  moving  bT-both  banks,  forced  the  bridge  at  Ehihin- 
gen,  attacked  Beisch,  routing  him  with  the  loss  of  his 
artilleiy,  driving  him   in  disorganised  flight  to  Ulm, 
and  gained  Thalfingen — (centre.) 
Mannont  to  Oberkiichberg — (left.) 
Lonnes  poshing  on  till  in  sight  of  the  tHe  de  pont  at 

Ulm,  advanced  one  division  to  Capdlenberg. 
Soult  at  Memmingen. 
Guard  and  Davoust  in  support 
AuOrian  movanents :. — 
Jellachich  continning  his  previous  march  nearly  reached 
Memmingen  on  the  14th,  and  sent  orders  to  Spat^^en. 
who  occupied  it,  to  march  on  Wnrzach ;  but  the  town 
was  already  invested  by  Sonlt,  and  so  the  general 
could  not  comply  with  the  order,  and  Burrend»vd  on 
•        the  following  day. 

The  Emperor  established  his  headquarters  at  Abbey  £1- 
chingen  after  the  battle  which  bad  destroyed  Beisch,  and 
thence  issued  his  final  orders  for  the  complete  investment  of 
Ulm.  Lannes  was  therefore  called  to  Uie  left  bank  to  take 
position  at  Unterthalfingen,  the  bridges  used  being  those  of 
Leihe  and  Unterthalfingen,  which  were  repaired ;  Key,  when 
relieved  by  him,  was  to  move  on  Mohringen ;  Mannont  to 
Capellenberg  from  Wiblingen ;  the  Guard  in  second  line  on 
the  left  bank,  crossing  at  Leihe ;  Soult  to  cross  the  Illei,  and 
gain  the  road  to  Biberoch  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Thus  on  the  14th -15th  the  French  army  was  rapidly 
closing  in.  It  was  nnknown  to  the  Emperor  that  Wemeck's 
corps  was  outside  his  investing  force  and  in  rear  of  his  right, 
bnt  still  instmctions  were  given  to  Kivond  to  guard  the 
line  of  conunnnication,  and  to  move  the  artillery  park  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
there  were  yet  some  hopes  of  escape  for  the  Austrian  army. 
Mack  might  still  have  struck  out  for  Bohemia  by  Geislingen 
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and  Aalen,  or,  crossing  the  Danube  above  Ulm  at  Etingen, 
seek  to  gain  the  Tyrol  by  Biberach.  The  opposition  to  be 
anticipated  from  Soult  was  not  fatal  to  such  a  measoie.  He 
was  already  engaged  at  Memmingen,  and  the  force  opposed 
to  him  had  not  then  surrendered.  But  Mack  obstinately 
adheied  to  the  extraordinary  views  he  had  formed ;  and  then, 
at  last,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  declared  his  intention  of 
leaving  Ulm  in  order  to  join  Wemeck.  A  violent  scene 
ensued.  Amidst  bitter  altercation  Mack  produced  the  Em< 
peror  of  Austria's  secret  instructions,  and  threatened  to  take 
the  Archduke's  life  in  case  of  disobedience.  But  the  threat 
availed  him  little.  His  army  was  demoralised,  his  generals 
insubordinate ;  and  Ferdinand,  accompanied  by  Scfawarzen- 
bei^  and  12  squadrons  of  cavalry,  vacated  the  fortress,  march- 
ing for  Geislingen,  which  he  reached  during  the  night  of 
the  14th-15th  October.  The  campa^  of  Ulm  was  practi- 
cally finished :  whatever  had  been  Mack's  position  early  on 
the  day  of  the  14th,  its  close  saw  him  in  a  desperate  plight. 
Deserted  by  his  principal  lieutenants,  Wemeck  isolated, 
Beisch  routed,  with  a  diminished  force  of  artillery  and  all 
discipline  lost,  the  chances  of  success  were  altogether  gone. 
The  15th  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end.  At  7  A.M.,  the 
dispositions  for  attacking  Ulm  were  made,  and  the  final 
positions  were  taken  up  in  pouring  rain. 

Ney  from  Mohringen  to  Jungingen,  with  Bourcier  on  the 
extreme  flank. 

Lannes  on  Key's  left. 

Gnard  at  Thalfingen. 

Maimont  on  the  right  bank,  with  one  division  at  the 
bridge-head  and  one  at  Capellenberg ;  the  bridges  being  held 
by  dismounted  dragoons.  Light  cavalry  were  employed  in 
all  directions.  On  the  Austrian  side  re^ed  much  confusion. 
The  troops  which  had  escaped  &om  Elchingen  were  too  de- 
moralised to  take  part  in  the  impending  action.  Mack  could 
only  dispose  of  30  weak  battalions,  and  14  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  The  works  on  the  Michaelsherg  were  rendered  use- 
less by  rain.  And  lastly,  since  most  of  the  troops  belonging 
to  the  corps  of  Schwarzenberg  had  escaped  with  the  Arch- 
doke,  there  was  a  want  of  that  unity  of  command  on  which 
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the  sQccessful  issae  of  a  battle  to  be  fought  against  such 
desperate  odds  could  alone  be  baaed. 

The  assault  commenced  at  mid-day :  all  the  heights  were 
carried  and  the  Austrians  driven  into  the  fortress,  which 
might  have  been  taken  b;  storm ;  bat  the  Emperor,  now  sure 
of  his  prey,  and  imwiUing  to  encounter  useless  loss  of  life, 
broke  off  the  action. 

During  the  day,  he  heard  of  a  skirmish  between  a  J>ench 
detachment  and  superior  Austrian  forces  at  Albeck,  and  thus 
the  French  line  of  communication  appeared  to  be  endangered. 
Murat  was  therefore  detached  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
together  with  Dupont's  division  to  Nordlingen. 

The  close  of  the  15th  saw  the  commencement  of  n^oda- 
tions  with  the  Austrians,  and  the  Comte  de  Segur  was  sent 
to  explain  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Notwithstanding  the 
hopelessness  of  his  position.  Mack  demanded  a  truce  of  eight 
days ;  but  to  this  Napoleon  would  not  consent,  offering,  how- 
ever, a  six  days'  armistice,  to  which  his  opponent  would  not 
agree.  His  garrison  now  numbered  23,000  infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  59  guns. 

On  the  16th,  the  fortress  was  bombarded  and  negotiations 
were  resumed. 

On  the  17th,  a  personal  interview  took  place  between  the 
Austrian  and  French  generals-in-cbief ;  and,  finally,  the  former 
signed  the  terms  of  capitulation,  by  which  the  army  became 
prisoners  of  war,  the  officers  only  being  allowed  to  depart  on 
parola  He  made  but  one  stipulation,  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  if,  by  midnight  on  the  25th, 
the  blockade  of  Ulm  should  be  raised  either  by  Austrian  or 
Bussian  troops,  the  garrison  was  to  be  permitted  to  march  out 
unimpeded  and  unite  with  the  relieving  force.  To  this  the 
Emperor  agreed.  He  required  rest  for  his  soldiers  after  their 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  time  to  regulate  the  sjrstem  of 
subsistence  for  them,  while  the  pursuit  of  what  Austrian  troops 
were  not  in  Ulm  had  still  to  be  carried  out. 

Jellachich  had  remained  during  the  15th  at  Lentkirch  with- 
out attempting  anything  for  Spangen's  relief  j  but  hearing  of  that 
general's  capitulation,  he  marched  on  tlie  16th  towards  Wan- 
gen  with  a  view  to  draw  in  his  other  detachments  at  Lindao. 
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Sonlt  had  marched  on  the  16th  from  Memimiigen  to 
Ochsenhansen,  end  on  the  17tfa  to  Biberach,  maintaining 
oonmmnication  with  Marmont  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iller 
with  (me  division. 

Meanwhile  Wernec^  and  Ferdinand  were  in  full  retreat 

The  former  halted  at  Herbrectingen  on  the  14th,  to  give 
his  train  a  further  start,  and  expected  to  be  joined  by  Beisch, 
but  his  defeat  had  rendered  this  impossible.  Information 
waa  soon,  however,  obtained  from  stragglers  of  the  disasters 
that  were  b^inning  to  be  suffered  by  the  rest  of  the  forces  ; 
and  Wemeck  thereupon  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  with 
a  view  to  their  assistance.  The  movement  was  planned  for 
the  15th,  and  the  skirmish  that  ensued  with  Bupont  was  that 
of  which  the  Emperor  had  received  inteUigence.  As  with 
Mack,  there  was  evidence  of  bad  dispositions  and  want  of 
resolation.  He  retired  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  but,  urged 
by  hia  generals,  prepared  to  advance  again  on  the  16th. 
Ferdinand  with  Schwarzenberg  had  marched  first  to  Geis- 
lingen,  and  then  on  Gmilnd  and  Aalen,  which  they  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  to  find  there  a  detachment  of  Wer- 
neck's  force.  The  Archduke  sent  orders  at  once  to  the 
former  to  abandon  fais  object  and  to  continue  his  retreat. 
But  Mniat  was  already  on  the  heels  of  Wemeck's  infantry, 
and  harassing  the  rear  of  the  tired  and  weary  column,  obliged 
a  large  body  of  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  Langenau. 
The  retreat  was  again  continued  by  the  line  Herbrectingen- 
Unterkochen-Eopfingen-  Neresheim  -Trochtelfingen-Oettingen, 
&c^  the  Archduke  moving  on  Nordlingen;  but  learning  on 
the  march  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong  body  of  French 
troops,  he  tamed  north  to  Wallenstein,  and  cutting  his  way 
Uirongb  the  depots  reached  Oettingen  in  safety.  Werneck 
was  again  overtaken  by  Murat  at  Neresheim,  where  he  suf- 
fered farther  losses  in  prisoners,  and  at  midnight  reached 
Trochtelfiog^i,  sending  the  cavalry  to  Oettingen.  Here, 
exhausted  by  retreat  and  with  his  train  captured  on  die 
17th  and  18th,  he  capitulated  to  Murat. 

The  Archduke,  joined  by  the  wreck  of  Wemeck's  corps, 
left  Oettingen  on  the  18th,  and  reached  the  Altmiihl  on  the 
19th,  where,  again  overtaken  by  Murat,  his  exhausted  infantry 
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were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  c&valry  condnaed  to  retire 
by  Eschenbach,  where  Marat  abandoned  the  pursuit;  and  on 
the  23d,  Ferdinand  reached  the  Eger  with  1700  horsemen  and 
560  artillerymen,  having  retreated,  in  constant  collision  with 
the  enemy,  200  milea  in  eight  days. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  had  still  to  be  accomplished,  the 
soireader  of  Ulm  into  French  hands.  Mack,  seeing  at  last 
the  hopeleeBoess  of  bis  position,  hastened  the  result.  He 
declared  himsdf  ready  to  hand  over  the  fortress  on  the  20th, 
instead  of  the  26tb,  provided  a  French  corps  of  equal  strength 
with  the  garrison  were  left  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  bulk  of  his  army  was  killed,  wonnded,  or  prisoners. 
Of  the  latter  2000  were  captured  at  Wertingen,  2000  at 
GoQzbDig,  4000  at  Halslach,  3000  at  Elchii^en,  6000  at 
MemtDdi^«D,  13,000  at  Trochtelfingen  and  in  pursuit  by 
Murat,  and  at  Ulm  25,000  ;  while  the  losses  in  the  different 
actions  amounted  to  16,000  men. 

Only  19,200  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  89,000  men  had 
escaped.  There  were  the  troops  under  Jellachich  6000, 
Eeinmayer  11,000,  and  the  Archduke  2200.  This  magni- 
ficent result  had  been  obtained  by  Napoleon  with  a  loss  of 
6000  men.  54,000  piiaoQers,  200  guns,  80  standards,  and 
5000  horses  were  the  trophies  of  the  campaign.  The  first 
part  of  the  war  against  the  third  Coalition  had  been  entirely 
successful 

ColtHENTa 

The  line  of  the  Maine  with  the  Ehine  offered  a  rectangular 
base,  the  value  of  which  was  fuUy  ntilised.  The  direction  of 
the  French  march  was  well  calculated  for  Mack's  direct 
retreat  to  he  entirely  intercepted  by  the  time  he  had  changed 
Iront. 

But  another  avenue  was  still  open,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  contittoation  of  the  turning  movement,  entailing  more 
danger.  The  roads  leading  from  the  Austrian  position  to  the 
base  were  so  numeroas,  that  any  attempt  to  cover  them  all 
most  necessarily  attenuate  the  French  line  and  offer  many- 
opportunities  to  the  intercepted.    A  determined  effort  in  any 
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direction,  except  towards  the  centre  of  the  French  line,  would 
probably  have  been  successfuL 

For  this  reason,  to  aim  at  the  rear  of  an  enemy  is  seldom 
originally  purposed,  but  is  detennitied  by  circomBtances  and 
the  eitnation.  Hamley  says  the  operation  of  throwing  an 
army  acroaa  an  enemy's  lines  of  retreat  is  in  appearance 
msch  more  decisive  and  eSectual  than  that  of  operating 
parallel  to  these  lines,  but  in  appearance  only.  Troops  spread 
over  a  great  space  cannot  be  strong  enough  at  all  points  to 
refflst  a  march  of  the  enemy  in  mass.  The  front  being  parallel 
to  the  line  of  communication,  a  lost  battle  is  as  disastrous  to 
them  as  to  the  adversary.  On  the  other  hand,  by  retaining 
a  &ont  parallel  to  the  enemy's  communications,  the  assailant 
coveii  his  ovu,  and  therefore  preserves  a  relative  advantage 
in  case  of  battle. 

Id  general,  the  better  course  for  the  assailant,  on  attaining 
the  point  of  the  enemy's  communications  aimed  at,  is  to  move 
r^idly  along  them  until  close  to  the  opposing  army,  and 
then  to  manceuvre  so  as  to  force  that  army  to  form  front  to 

a  flanV 

It  will  thus  be  compelled  to  engage  at  the  greatest  reUtive 
disadvantage ;  and  if  it  determines  to  figbt,  and  if  it  escapes  by 
a  line  still  open,  the  territory  it  had  occupied  will  be  gained 
without  a  blow. 


SiooHD  Peeiod:   Austbrutz. 

iHtndtietion. — ^Ab  before  stated,  the  left  of  the  Aiutrian  strat^c  front 
was  Italy.  Hete  the  Archdiike  CharleB  was  confronted  by  MawenH. 
Oi^  expectatioiu  had  been  formed  bf  the  Aulic  Council  th^  auccesa  to 
the  armieB  s^  the  Coalition  would  have  led  to  the  reatitation  of  the 
Milanese  to  Austrian  rule.  But  the  nipidi^  of  the  French  successes  oa 
the  Danube  had  rendered  these  hopes  for  the  time  fruitleas.  On  the 
Uth  October,  30  bottaliotu  had  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  been 
hastened  into  the  Tjrol,  to  aseiet  the  aimj  at  Ulm.  This  unexpected 
weakening  of  bia  force  deprived  the  Archduke  of  any  opportunity  of 
offensive  action.  He  remained,  therefor^  strengthening  the  position  at 
Csldiero,  near  Terona,  and,  while  awaiting  events  in  the  more  import- 
ant p<wtion  of  the  theatre  of  war,  concluded  an  armistice  with  Massena 
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until  tbe  28th.  St  Cyt  was  stationed  is  the  kingdom,  of  Naples,  where 
the  Yicerof ,  Engtee  Beanhamois,  exerted  all  his  energies  in  fnmishing 
aapplies  for  the  Italian  campaign.  On  the  28th,  Manena  received  newa 
of  tbe  capitulation  of  Ulm,  and  on  the  29th,  adT&Dced  against  hia 
advenaty.  Thia  led  to  the  hotlj- contested  but  indecisive  battles  of 
Caldiero,  after  which  the  Archduke,  on  the  1st  Novemher,  decided  on 
falling  back,  feeling  that  his  presence  might  he  lequired  nearer  the 
capitid ;  and  sending  a  strong  detachment  to  Venice,  he  crossed  the  Isonio 
on  the  17th,  and  reached  Lajbach  without  opposition.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  withont  any  events  worthj'  of  especial  notice,  inaaninch  as 
the  campaign  in  Qennan;  was  still  going  in  the  favour  of  the  French ;  and 
bf  the  end  of  November  Maaaena  was  in  communication  with  Mamiont 
at  Bragg,  and  thus  the  French  line  extended  ftom  the  Adriatic  to  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia,  and  the  operationB  of  the  Arm;  of  Italy  terminated. 

In  Qermany,  Napoleon  received  news  of  the  advance  of  Katosow  in 
force  on  the  Inn,  and  iuaed  a  stirring  addnss  to  his  troope.  He  had 
now  to  separate  the  Russians  from  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Italy,  and 
also  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tyrol. 
Bemadotte,  hitherto  the  left  wing,  became  the  extreme  right  at  Sak- 
burg,  and  the  Emperor  advanced  to  Munich,  ^ey  pushed  into  the  Tyrol 
against  tbe  Archduke  John  ;  and  the  Leek,  with  Augsburg  as  a  grand 
depot,  was  made  the  intermediate  base  of  operation&  The  other  corps 
advanced  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  preceded  by  Murat  with  the 
cavalry  and  pontoon  train  and  followed  hy  Soult ;  and  Ney  was  tein- 
forced  byAugerean's  corps  which  had  arrived  from  France,  Mannont  fol* 
lowing  Bemadotte  and  strengthening  the  ri^t  wing. 

The  Inn  was  passed  in  three  columns  on  the  28th.  Mnrat  came  up 
with  Keinniayer's  rear-guard  and  engaged  it  at  Ried  on  the  29th,  and 
again  near  I«mbach  on  the  31st  October,  where  the  Auatrians  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  Ttaun.  TAnr.  was  reached  on  the  2d  November  by 
Lannes,  the  Bavarians  moving  hy  Innapmck ;  the  Enna  passed  on  the 
6tL  On  the  7th,  the  French  were  concentrated  for  battle  opposite  the 
heights  from  Erems  on  the  Banuhe  to  Loeben,  by  whith  latter  route  the 
Archduke  Charles  might  have  advanced  from  Italy ;  Bemadotte,  Davonst, 
and  Marmont  on  the  right,  Soult  the  centre,  Mnrat  and  Lannes  the  left, 
resting  on  the  Danube,  while  a  new  corps  was  formed  and  placed  nnder 
Mortier  to  act  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  advance  was  much 
impeded  by  had  roads.  An  action  was  fought  on  this  bank  at  Dtirren- 
stein  on  the  11th,  with  a  Bussian  division,  which  obliged  the  French 
marshal  to  fall  back  to  Spitz,  where,  however,  he  was  not  pursued.  On 
tbe  same  date  Mutat  reached  Bunkersdorf,  and  Vienna  was  entered  on 
tbe  13th  and  14th  November.  Ney's  advance,  though  opposed,  bad 
meanwhile  been  auccessful,  and  on  the  IGth  November  he  had  obliged 
JeUachich  to  capitulate  at  Schamitz.  The  Archduke  John,  however, 
sdU  retreated  in  good  order  before  him,  and  Ney  could  not  prevent  hia 
communication  with  the  Arehduke  Charles  on  the  20th,  when  the  two 
geneialB  were  at  Elagenfdrth  and  Layboch  respectively,  and  they  finally 
retired  into  Hungary  on  the  capture  of  Vienna. 
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Bat  ft  tIiniide>cload  vta  threateiuDg  in  the  Dorth  of  Qermany  that 
occadoaed  eome  anxietf  to  the  French  Empetor.  The  Tiolation  of 
FnuHiait  tertitoiy  at  Anspach  had  begun  to  beai  fruit.  On  the  3d 
November,  a  treaty  of  IHendehip  vaa  signed  between  Pnuma  and  Bnema, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  had  taken  the  field  in  Pomerania.  But 
Nspoleon  coufined  himself  to  proclamations,  and  to  the  despatch  of  a 
small  Spanidi  auiiliaiy  force  to  the  nclrth  of  Europe.  Sncc«8B  against 
the  main  annieg  of  the  Coalition  would  inevitahlj  canae  the  break-np  of 
the  forces  of  the  smaller  Powers.  At  Vienna  he  felt  comparatiTely  safe, 
for  he  saw  that  if  hostilities  were  attempted  in  Hnngaiy,  he  had  Davoust 
and  Uaimont  to  dispose  o^  while  in  Moravia  be  could  meet  the  blow 
with  the  corps  of  Soult,  Lannes,  Mniat,  and  Bemadotte. 

KntDsow,  doasing  the  Danube  at  Eiems,  had  fallen  back  towards  Briinn 
and  Obniitz  on  the  occupation  of  Vienna,  with  a  view  of  uniting  with 
the  Anstrians  Irom  the  capital  and  the  Russian  reinforcements;  and 
a  skirmish  occurred  between  Bagration,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  the 
forces  of  Mnrot  and  SoulL 

On  the  SOthf  the  French  headquarters  were  at  Briinn,  and  Kutusow 
had  effected  a  j  unction  with  the  allied  annies,  and  fallen  back  on  Olmiiti. 
Negotiations  ensued  without  effect  on  the  S6th  ;  and  on  the  23th,  when 
the  Empeioia  of  Austria  and  Russia  met  there,  all  hopes  of  peace  had 
vanished,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  Skirmishes  ensued,  result- 
ing in  the  retreat  of  the  advanced  French  forces  in  rear  of  Austerlitz  ; 
and  this  on  the  1st  December  brought  the  armies  into  position  for 
decisive  battle. 

The  fisUowing  sketch  illastrat«s  the  main  features  of  the  strategy  of  the 
"Campaign  of  Vienna"  up  to  this  date  ; — 

1.  Deterrent  effect  of  military  success  npnin  neutral  Powers.    (Prussia.) 

2.  Preparations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  continuing  his  oper»- 

3.  Arrival  of  Kutusow  on  the  Inn,  which  river  he  declines  to  cross. 

4.  Present  olijective  of  Napoleon,  to  crush  Kutusow  before  the  arrival 
of  Buzbowden  with  Sd  Russian  anny. 

6.  Character  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube  between  U unich  and  Vienna. 
Military  operations  cramped  in  consequence. 

6.  S^adty  of  Kutusow  in  rejecting  the  influence  of  the  Court  and 
Aulic  Conndl  at  Vienna. 

7.  He  commences  his  retreat  from  the  Inn,  October  S6th ;  refuses  to 
defend  the  river-lines  in  Upper  Austria,  or  to  cover,  directly,  the  Austrian 

8.  The  Emperor,  convinced  that  Kutusow  will  stand  on  the  Trasen, 
effects  dispositions  for  a  general  action. 

9.  Kotnaow,  meanwhile,  cleverly  shrouding  his  purpose,  carries  his 
anay,  without  impediment,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  Krems. 

IOl  Peculiar  configuratiou  of  the  river  ntilised  for  this  purpose. 
11.  The  detached  forces  of  the  French  army  :  Key's  advance  in  Tyrol  j 
Hortier's  check  at  Ditrrenstein. 

IZ  Occnpation  of  Vienna  by  Murat,  and  seiinre  of  the  Tnbor  bridge. 
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13.  EutUBOw'a  position  thus  dEmgerotiBlf  compromised  ;  hie  sacceeBfol 
dispositions  for  regaining  hia  line  of  retreat. 

14.  Junction  of  the  Biuaian  armies  in  the  the  vicinity  of  Ohuiiti. 
Thia  hriugB  the  narrative  np  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 

battle  of  AuBterlitz. 

The  success  of  Eutosow  in  pariTiBg  the  Hows  aimed  at  him 
hy  Napoleon,  and  the  eultsequent  junction  of  the  Bossian 
armies,  soon  changed  the  complexion  of  the  military  situation. 
The  waste  and  difficulty  attending  prolonged  offensive  opera- 
tions are  seldom  hetter  illustrated  than  in  the  present  campaign. 
The  French  Emperor  had  no  sooner  occupied  Briinn  without 
opposition,  than  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  calm  survey 
of  hia  general  position.  Though  be  had  succeeded,  in  a  mar- 
vellously short  space  of  time,  in  destroyii^  an  entire  army  and 
in  seizing  his  enemy's  capital,  the  general  action  upon  which 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  campaign  must  depend  had  yet  to  be 
fought,  his  actual  prospects  being  by  no  means  reassuring. 
In  Prussia,  whilst  the  startling  development  of  the  campaign 
had  increased  the  weight  of  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
peace  by  the  king's  timid  councillors,  the  vehemence  of  the 
popular  voice  had  at  last  roused  that  monarch  to  resent  the 
insult  offered  to  the  nation  by  the  violation  of  hia  territory 
Posted  in  Silesia,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  the 
Prussian  armies  were  in  a  position  to  exercise  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  Napoleon's  operations  by  joining  actively  the 
Coalition. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  recalled  from  the  Italian  theatre 
where  he  had  hitherto  successfully  opposed  Massena,  had 
already  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  probably,  by  the  middle 
of  December,  would  join  the  Bussian  army  in  Moravia,  with 
50,000  additional  soldiers. 

In  Huugaty,  the  reserve  forces  of  the  empire,  largely  in- 
creased by  patriotic  levies,  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  take 
the  field. 

In  Bohemia,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  in 
oi^anising  a  force  of  12,000  men  ready  to  co-operate  in  the 
general  interests  of  the  campaign. 

Finally,  the  occupation  of  Vienna,  heavy  detachments  to 
the  Tyrol  and  Hungarian  frontier,  then  the  care  of  a  line  of 
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coiumaiiic&tioaB  eidiending  400  miles  westwards  to  the  ^ine, 
had  drawn  heavily  npoo  the  effective  reeourcea  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  umnerical  saperiority  which  had  enabled  him  so 
decisively  to  crash  Mack  at  Ulm  had  now  altogether  vanished. 
Xn  point  of  fact,  in  the  impending  general  action  Napoleon 
woold  certainly  find  himself  inferior  in  fighting  numbers  to 
his  adversary.  For  this  reason  it  is  evident  that  the  limits 
of  his  invasive  power  hod  already  been  reached,  and  deeper 
advance  into  his  enemy's  territory  would  only  serve  to  weaken 
farther  his  relative  military  position.  Whilst  certain  con- 
siderations, therefore,  nrged  Mm  with  almost  irresistible  force 
to  hony  on  the  final  crisis  of  the  campaign,  his  own  good 
judgment  rejected  the  alternative  in  which  every  chance  of 
SDCcess  appeared  against  him.  Nothing  seemingly  could  re< 
lease  the  Emperor,  at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year,  ^om  the 
&ls8  position  be  held  at  Briinn,  but  radical  error  on  the  part 
of  his  antagonist.  Although,  from  his  experience  of  Ka- 
tusoVs  patient  sagacity  this  could  barely  be  assumed  or 
expected.  Napoleon  recognised  that  other  influences  would 
henceforth  direct  the  movements  of  the  allied  army.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  was  present  in  the  camp  of 
his  soldiers  ;  and  though  Kutosow,  as  senior  general,  nominally 
held  the  chief  command  over  the  now  united  armies,  his 
fatnre  action  must  necessarily  be  much  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  more  than  probable  that 
Alexander,  inexperienced,  haughty,  and  eager  for  military 
renown,  would  reject  as  ignominious  for  his  army  the  further 
pursuit  of  a  system  of  strategy  which  eventually  would 
surely  have  brought  success.  The  Czar  might  consider  that 
the  moment  for  avenging  the  humiliating  retreat  of  his 
soldiers  from  the  Inn  had  at  last  arrived,  and,  carried  away 
by  impulse  and  a  false  sense  of  chivalry,  might  himself  seek 
the  general  action  which  Napoleon's  interests  so  pressingly 
demanded.  In  this  case  the  French  Emperor  had  little  fear 
for  the  result  on  a  defensive  battle-field  selected  by  himself; 
he  veil  knew  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  would  thus  be 
neutralised,  and  the  victory  he  confidently  anticipated  would 
at  once  terminate  his  embarrassment,  and  break  up  the  Coali- 
tion.    Napoleon  therefore  halted  at  Briinn,  plamng  his  in- 
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iaatry,  about  50,000  strong,  in  CfOitoDmenta  as  far  east  as 
Austerlitz ;  whilst  Murat,  with  the  cayalry,  received  strict 
directioaa  to  watch  with  anceasing  vigilance  the  enemy's 
movemeots.  With  a  view  to  select  the  ground  for  the  battle 
he  hoped  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  fight,  he  then  carefolly 
studied,  in  concert  with  his  superior  officers,  the  topography 
of  the  country  between  Austerlitz  and  Briinn. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  after  effecting  their  junction, 
continued  their  retreat,  halting  eventually  in  the  strong  de- 
fensive position  of  Oltschan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olmtltz. 
Altogether  Kutnsow's  army  numbered  about  85,000  men, 
including  the  small  Austrian  contingent  which  had  retreated 
with  the  Ist  Jtussian  army  from  the  Danube.  With  numbers 
so  much  superior  to  any  that  Napoleon  could  oppose  to  them, 
it  is  clear  that,  on  the  ground  they  now  held,  the  Bussians 
might  accept  battle  with  every  chance  in  their  favour.  What 
delay  might  occur  would  be  profitably  utilised  in  further 
strengthening  this  position  by  artificial  means.  Owing  to 
considerations  which  have  been  already  adduced,  every  day 
gained  here  increased  the  mastery  of  the  military  situation 
which  the  allies  already  possessed.  The  only  possible  means 
of  forfeiting  this,  was  by  relinquishing  the  defensive  attitude 
which  was  now  beginning  to  bear  its  inevitable  fruits.  Had 
the  advice  of  Kutusow,  and  some  few  other  experienced 
officers  present,  been  followed,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  would 
not  have  been  fought.  Unfortunately  more  powerful  in- 
fluences interfered  with  the  old  general's  authority.  The 
Court  party,  which  surrounded  the  Czar,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  military  science,  filled  his  ear  with  plausible  but  unsound 
aigumente  for  offensive  action,  well  knowing  that  this  was  in 
accordance  with  his  inmost  wishes.  It  was  urged  that  at 
Amstetten,  Diirrenstein,  and  Hollabrunn,  the  Bussian  soldier 
had  successfully  asserted  bis  claim  to  be  considered  equal  to 
the  enemy.  Viewing  the  considerable  superiority  of  force 
available  for  the  allies,  victory  must  therefore  be  considered 
certain.  The  ouly  fear  was  lest  the  enemy  should  xacognise 
this  fact  and  decamp  in  time.  To  remain  inactive  was  vii^ 
taally  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  the  Eussian  army.  In  support 
of  these  views  other  circumstances  of  .more  practical  urgency 
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were  adduced,  which  ultimately  served  to  carry  the  day.  It 
bad  not  been  anticipated  by  the  Austrian  Oovemment  that  so 
large  an  army  would  be  placed  in  position  at  Olmiitz.  llid 
magazines  required  for  its  prolouged  subsistence  had  not  been 
provided,  whilst  the  resonrces  of  the  neighbouring  district 
would  soon  be  exhausted.  The  Russians,  moreover,  bivou- 
acked in  the  open  air,  without  any  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  Kovember  nights.  The  diseases  which  invariably  accom- 
pany exposure  and  want,  soon,  consequently,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  camp.  At  this  juncture,  too.  General 
Weirother,  Kutusow's  chief  of  the  staff,  produced  an  elaborate 
plan  of  offensive  battle.  Plausible  enough  in  appearance,  it 
contained  many  essential  defects.  It  sufficed,  however,  to 
elicit  Alexander's  approval,  whilst  Eutusow,  from  deference 
bordering  on  servility,  failed  to  raise  his  voice  against  a 
course  he  in  his  own  mind  utterly  condemned.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  execution  of  the  manoeuvre  proposed  by 
Weirother  should  be  commenced  on  the  27th  of  November, 
on  which  day  the  alliee  vacated  their  camp  at  Oltschan, 
marching  by  the  imperial  road  leading  to  Briinn.  This  move- 
ment was  at  once  reported  to  Napoleon  by  Murat.  Now  the 
distance  from  Oltschan  to  Brunn  was  about  forty-five  miles, 
or  three  ordinary  days'  march.  Napoleon  therefore  would 
have  folly  forty-eight  hours  at  bis  disposal  to  complete  his 
preparations  for  battle.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  battle-field. 

About  eleven  miles  to  the  east  of  Briinn,  the  capital  of 
Moravia,  the  Posoritzer  Post-house  marks  the  point  where 
the  highioad  forks,  leading  by  Olmiitz  to  Poland,  and  by 
Gdding  to  Hungtuy.  That  portion  of  the  road  between  Briinn 
and  the  Post-house  is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  coarse 
of  the  river  Qoldbach,  which  intersects  it  at  Bellowitz.  This 
stream  flows  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  in  a  due  southerly 
direction  to  the  villi^  of  Tellnitz,  which,  with  the  adjacent 
lakes,  Satschan  and  Menitz,  formed  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  battle-field.  The  banks  of  the  Goldbach  were  covered 
with  brushwood  and  marshy,  so  that  the  stream  could  only  be 
crossed  by  troops  at  the  regular  passages — at  Schlappanit^, 
Puntowitz,  Kobelnitz,  and  the  castle  and  village  of  Sokglnitz, 
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all  lying  between  Bellowitz  and  Tellnitz.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  east  of  the  Qoldbach,  a  second  stream,  which  takes 
its  name  &om  the  village  of  Bosonitz,  cuts  the  Olmiitz  road, 
and  then,  turning  gradually  tovards  the  south-nest,  joins  the 
Goldbach  at  Funtowitz.  On  its  left  bank  stAuda  the  village 
of  Oirzikowitz,  and  in  the  angle  it  forms  yn&  the  Goldbach 
a  ridge  of  dominant  heights  overlook  the  surrounding  coantiy. 
The  line  of  the  Bosonitz  brook  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Goldbach,  below  Funtowitz,  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
actual  battle-field.  The  eastern  limit  is  formed  by  the  river 
Littawa,  which  flows  from  north-east  to  south-west  towards 
the  lake  of  Satschan,  into  which  it  empties  itself.  Between 
the  Littawa,  the  Goldbach,  the  Olmiitz  road  and  the  lake,  is  an 
elevated  plateau  tolerably  defined  by  the  course  of  the  above- 
named  waters.  Westward,  the  face,  broken  by  several  ravines 
— all  practicable  for  the  movement  of  troops — slopes  gently 
down  to  the  Goldbach ;  eastward  and  to  the  south  more 
steeply  towards  the  Littawa  and  Satschan  lake.  Towards 
the  Olmiitz  road  the  plateaa  subsides  very  gradually,  pre- 
senting a  sorface  highly  favourable  to  the  action  of  cavalry. 
It  is  marked  by  two  hills,  Stari  Winibradi  and  Fratzen, 
between  which,  in  the  riven  flank  of  tiie  plateau,  stands  the 
village  of  Fratzen.  The  value  of  tiie  lower  line  of  the  Gold- 
bach, as  a  defensive  obstacle,  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
lake  of  Kobelnitz,  through  which  it  flows,  as  also  by  further 
considerable  deposits  of  water  on  its  right  hank  at  Ottmareo. 
Five  miles  away  to  the  west,  washing  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
flows  the  river  Schwarza,  enclosing  with  the  Goldbach  the 
wooded  heights  of  Turaa.  FaraUel  with  its  course  runs  the 
highroad  by  which  Napoleon  communicated  with  Vienna. 
Although  most  of  his  supplies,  and  all  his  expected  run- 
forcementa,  would  be  forwarded  from  the  Austrian  capital, 
Napoleon  was  by  no  means  entirely  dependent  upon  this  line. 
With  the  foresight  which  characterised  his  military  operations, 
the  Emperor  had  already  detached  Bemadotte  towaida  Bohemia, 
both  with  a  view  to  observe  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  to 
prepare  supplies  and  open  np  a  line  of  communication  through 
that  kingdom  to  the  Danube,  in  case  of  disaster.  The  conntty 
north  of  the  BrUnn-Olmiitz  road  is  rough,  mountainous,  and 
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woody.  A^'ocent  to  the  road,  where  this  ia  crossed  by  the 
Bosonitz  brook,  close  to  Dwaroschna,  stauds  an  isolatfid  ceoi- 
csl  bill  ordinarily  called  by  the  name  of  the  village.  This 
hill — which  very  much  resembled  in  shape  a  height  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  iu  Egypt — ^was  fortified,  and  armed  with 
heavy  gnns  by  Napoleon,  to  protect  and  secure  the  left  flank 
of  his  position,  which  was  somewhat  exposed.  The  French 
soldiers  christened  it  after  its  prototype,  Santon- — (ftiar, 
derriah). 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  December  when  the 
allies  reached  the  position  fix>m  which  they  purposed  to  com- 
mence their  attack  upon  the  French  army  on  the  day  follow- 
iDg.  For  marching  and  manceuvring  convenience,  the  Russian 
anny  had  been  divided  into  five  separate  columns,  each  of 
which  on  the  day  stated  bivouacked  on  the  ground  assigned 
to  it  by  Weirotber's  order  of  battl& 

The  left  wing  of  the  army,  in  position,  consisted  of  the  three 
£rst  columns  and  an  advanced-guard,  the  whole  commanded 
.by  Buxbowden. 

Keinmayer,  with  the  advanced-guard,  6300,*  stood  slightly 
to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Aujesd. 

The  1st  column  under  Doctorow,  15,200,  and  the  2d  under 
LangeroD,  11,100,  occufaed  the  sou'them  portion  of  the 
plateau  of  Pratzen,  from  Aujesd  to  the  village  ftom  which  it 
takes  its  name  They  formed  line  parallel  to  the  Goldbach, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  its  left  bank. 

The  3d  column,  led  by  Praybyszewski,  10,300,  rested  with 
its  left  upon  the  village  of  Pratzeu,  the  centre  and  right  being 
thrown  hack  considerably  from  the  original  line. 

The  centre  consisted  of  the  4th  and  strongest  column  under 
KoUowrat,  16,750 ;  it  was  formed  up  behind  Fratsen,  and  in 
rear  of  the  left  of  the  3d  column. 

The  right  wing  comprised  the  5th  column  under  Liechsten- 
stein,  made  up  exclusively  of  cavalry,  6000,  and  a  strong 
advanced-guard  led  by  ^gration,  11,600 — the  whole  com- 
manded by  the  former  ofBcer.  Liechstenstein  took  ground 
with  the  cavalry  in  rear  of  the  right  of  the  3d  column,  some- 

t  vuioasly  given  by  different  tntbon,  are  taken 
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what  further  hack  than  the  4th.  Bagration,  striding  across 
the  ehauasA,  at  Holubitz,  covered  the  roads  leading  to  Olmiitz 
and  GbdiDg. 

Between  the  right  of  the  3d  column  and  Bagration's  left,  a 
space  of  over  two  miles  remained  unoccupied.  To  cover  this 
gap,  and  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  general  reserve,  the 
Kussian  guard,  7400,*  under  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  was 
posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Littawa,  between  the  Post-house 
and  Erzenowitz.  During  the  battle,  Eutusow,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  then  the  two  emperors,  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
Francis  of  Austria,  would  be  present  with  the  central  column. 

When  the  army  had  settled  into  the  above  positions,  the 
commanders  of  columns  were  called  to  Kutusow's  headquarters 
at  Krzenowitz  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  battle. 

The  assumption  was,  that  the  hulk  of  the  French  army 
stood  behind  Schlappanitz  and  Sokolnitz,  the  left  resting  on 
the  wooded  heights  of  Lischna,  the  right  being  covered  by  the 
lakes  of  Kobelnitz  and  Ottmarau.  In  their  present  position, 
the  allies,  therefore,  already  overlapped  with  their  left  the 
F^Dch  right.  Moreover,  the  communications  of  the  French 
with  Vienna  were  maintained  by  roads  parallel  to  their  present 
front,  and  in  the  prolongation  of  this  exposed  Sank.  Weir- 
other's  purpose  was  to  force  the  lower  passages  of  the  Goldbach 
and  to  attack  this  flank  with  overwhelming  force,  severing 
Kapoleon's  communication  witlT  the  Danube  and  Bohemia, 
and  forcing  him  to  fight  the  action  with  inverted  front  In 
case  of  success,  the  French  would  be  driven  across  the  Ol- 
miitz road  into  the  wild  Moravian  mountains,  where  retreat 
would  be  difficult.  Obviously,  in  order  to  complete  this  man- 
ceuvre,  the  Russian  left  wing  would  have  to  effect  a  change 
of  front  during  the  battle.  Pivoting  upon  Kobelnitz,  the  col- 
umns, as  they  successively  forced  the  passsges  of  the  Gold- 
bach,  must  wheel  to  their  right  in  order  to  gain  the  contem- 
plated line  parallel  to  the  Olmiitz  road.  With  a  view  t«  gain 
the  necessary  time  for  the  completion  of  this  difficult  move- 
ment, the  right  wing  was  expected  to  demonstrate  against  the 
French  front  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  point 

*  The  antire  innj  thus  amounted  to  S1,E50  men. 
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of  attack.  So  soon  as  the  left  wing  had  eSected  its  change 
of  front  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goldbach,  Bagration  was  to 
attack  earnestl;,  to  carry  the  tipper  paasages  of  the  Goldbach, 
and  assist  in  completing  the  anticipated  triumph. 

The  det^ed  orders  directed  the  four  oolumns  of  the  left 
wing  to  march  off  by  their  left  punctually  at  seven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  December,  each  column  selecting  a 
separate  pcont  of  passage  across  the  Goldbach : — 
The  Ist  at  Tellnitz. 
„     2d    „   Sokolnitz  (vill^e). 
„    3d    „        do.       (castle). 
„    4th  „  between  Sokolnitz  and  Kobelnitz. 
little  difficulty  was  anticipated  at  these  points,  it  being  cor- 
rectly assumed  that  the  mass  of  the  French  army  stood  be- 
between  Schlappamtz  and  Bellowitz. 

The  right  wing,  Liechstenstein  with  the  cavalry  leading,  fol- 
lowed by  Bagration,  would  form  up  at  break  of  day  on  both 
sides  of  the  Olmiitz  road,  between  Blasowitz  and  Kmch,  and 
then  advance  upon  Bellowitz,  in  order  to  effect  the  demonstra- 
tion alluded  to  above. 

Daring  this  advance,  the  right  wing  would  be  supported, 
and  covered  on  its  left  flank  —  greatly  exposed  by  the  con- 
templated movement  of  the  other  columns  —  by  the  Rossian 
Guard,  which  would  move  up  from  the  Littawa  for  that  purpose. 

Should  victory  crown  the  combination,  the  army  would 
concentrate  at  Latein,  in  order  to  cross  the  Schwarza  without 
delay.  In  case  of  rev»«e  the  columns  would  retreat  upon 
Herspitz  and  Niemtscban. 

The  intelligence  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  Russians 
from  Oitschan  reached  the  French  Emperor  at  Briinn  on  the 
28th  of  November,  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  call  in 
the  varioos  detachments  echeloned  on  the  roads  leading  to 
Bohemia  and  the  Aostrian  capital  Soult,  meanwhile,  was 
directed  to  £all  back  from  Ansterlitz,  in  order  to  concentrate 
with  Ae  remunder  of  the  army  in  rear  of  the  Goldbach  and 
the  Bosonitz  rivulet.  By  this  means  the  Emperor  hoped  to 
gain  sufficient  time  for  the  arrival  of  bis  detached  brigades, 
whilst  he  enlisted  in  his  favour  the  advantf^es  of  defensive 
position. 
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The  troops  upon  tbe  presence  of  vhich  he  could  calcolate- 
^ith  certainty  were,  of  infantry — 

1st  Cotpa,       Bemadotte,  10,300 
3d     „  DavooBt,      12,400 

4th    „  Soult,  29,100 

6th    „  Lannes,  6,800 

Imperial  Guard,  3,300 

— ^in  all,  about  60,000  soldiers.  Bemadotte,  coming  &om  Iglan, 
traversed  Briinn  on  the  eremng  of  the  let  December ;  and 
during  the  night,  Friant,  commanding  ooe  of  Davoust's  brigades, 
reached  the  Abbey  of  Baigem.  Inclndiug  the  cavaliy,  the 
effective  strength  of  the  French  army,  for  the  2d  of  December, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  73,000  men  ;  a  very  much  lai^er 
force  than  vas  credited  to  Napoleon  by  his  adversaiy.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  November,  the  Emperor  joined  the 
bivouac  of  hia  army,  selecting  bis  post  on  the  high  ground  be- 
tween the  Goldbach  and  Boeonitz  river,  whence  he  could  over- 
look the  surrounding  country.  The  movement  of  the  allies, 
oq  the  let  of  December,  confirmed  the  anticipations  he  had. 
formed  as  to  their  probable  intentions,  enabling  him  at  once  to 
effect  his  counter-dispositions.  It  was  evident  that  in  order 
to  effect  the  turning  movement  which  was  clearly  their  object, 
the  allies  must  descend  from  the  Pratzen  heights  to  the  Gold- 
bacL  In  doing  this  they  would  offer  their  right  flank  to  troops 
massed  on  the  line  of  the  Bosonitz  stream,  between  Pontowitz 
and  Girzikowitz.  By  pushing  a  sufficient  force  across  the  river 
so  soon  as  the  heights  were  vacated  by  the  enemy,  it  would' 
be  easy  to  master  these ;  thereby  effecting  the  double  object  of 
inserting  a  wedge  between  the  hostile  wings,  and  of  gaining 
comnundii^  ground  &om  which  to  assail  with  decisive  effect 
the  Russian  columns,  crowded  on  the  low  ground  of  the  Gold- 
bach.  The  nicety  of  the  manoeuvre  consisted  in  selecting  the 
true  moment  for  the  counter-attack  ;  but  bo  confident  was  the 
Emperor  of  the  result  of  his  combination,  that,  in  a  atirring 
order  of  the  day,  he  explained  to  his  soldiers  the  manner  in 
which  the  fault  of  their  enemy  would  be  turned  to  account. 

It  was,  however,  indispensable  that  the  Russian  left  wing 
should  be  cheeked  on  the  line  of  the  Goldbach,  until  the  French 
Iiad  fully  established  themselves  upon  the  Pratzen  plateau. 
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OtheoviBe,  Buxhdwden  would  oot  only  escape  the  panialimeDt 
intended  for  him  in  the  valley,  hut  his  forward  movemeDt 
might  make  itself  unpleasantly  felt  upon  the  French  rear.  To 
eonnteiact  this,  it  was  neceffisry  to  employ  a  retarding  fotce  on 
the  Lower  Goldbach,  The  character  of  the  river  and  of  the 
ground  adjacent  singolarly  &voured  this  purpose.  Properly 
distrihnted,  a  small  force  would  effectually  defend  the  passages 
across  the  stream,  and  when  forced  from  the  river,  would  find 
further  |votection  in  rear  of  the  Ottmarau  and  Eobelnitz  lakes. 
The  time  t^us  gained  would  assuredly  be  turned  to  profitable 
account  by  the  offensive  centre,  the  iufiuence  of  which  could 
scarcely  prove  otherwise  than  decisive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  a  heavy  central  column 
from  the  Bosonitz  river  upon  Fratzen  would  somewhat  expose 
its  left  Sank  to  the  £uBBian  right.  It  was  desirable,  therefore, 
that  sufELcient  troops  should  be  echeloned  in  rear  of  this  to 
accompany  the  forward  movement^  and  as  the  groimd  opened, 
to  spread  out,  fan-like,  for  its  protection — the  more  so  as  the 
northern  portion  of  the  plateau  wae  well  suited  for  cavalry 
action. 

Id  this  sense  the  Emperor  mode  the  following  dispositions 
on  the  evening  of  the  lat  of  December : — 

Sonlt  received  orders  to  place  his  corps  in  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bosonitz  river,  between  Funtowitz  and  Qirzi- 
kowitz,  by  7  A.H.  on  the  2d  of  December,  ready  to  execute  the 
maoceuvre  of  the  day — an  advaDce  in  echelon  from  his  right 

Davoust  was  to  relieve  the  detachments  left  by  Soult  to 
guard  the  passage  on  the  Lower  Goldbach,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d,  by  movii^  up  from  the  Abbey  of  Baigem,  which 
he  had  only  reached  during  the  night.  He  would  then  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  river-line. 

Lonnes  would  form  with  his  two  divisions  the  extreme  left 
of  the  French  line^  striding  across  the  Olmiitz  road,  and  leaning 
with  his  left  upon  the  fortified  Santon. 

Murat,  taking  post  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bosonitz  river,  in  rear  of  Lannes's  right,  and  of  Soult's  left — 
near  the  village  of  Gitzikowitz — would  be  prepared  to  support 
Soulf  s  advance,  and  co-operate  in  effeetiog  the  complete  separ- 
ation of  the  enemy's  wings. 
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Bemadotte  would  place  hia  corps,  formed  in  contignous 
columns  of  battttliona,  half-way  between  the  Ooldboch  and  the 
Boeonitz  river,  Bouth  of  the  road.  Here  he  was  well  posted 
to  follow  the  contemplated  forward  movement  of  the  French 
ceotre  and  left,  and,  if  necessaiy,  to  take  his  place  in  first  line, 
between  them. 

As  a  general  reserve.  Napoleon  placed  Oudinot's  dividoD, 
and  six  battalions  of  the  Guard  under  BessiSres,  on  the 
eminence  where  he  had  taken  his  own  stand.  At  this  point, 
too,  the  attendance  of  all  the  French  marshals  was  requested 
at  half-past  7  A.H.  on  the  2d,  to  receive  their  final  in- 
structions. It  was  the  Emperor's  object  to  await  here  the 
development  of  the  plan  which  he  credited  to  his  enemy. 
Shonld  his  conjecture  be  realised,  dispositions  were  already 
effected  for  the  contingency.  In  case  unforeseen  circumstances 
should  force  him  to  alter  these,  with  his  subalterns  around 
him,  and  his  army  concentrated  on  the  smallest  possible  space, 
he  would  be  ready  to  face  any  difficulty  which  might  present 
itself: 

In  rear  of  the  French  position,  Briinn  was  armed  and  oc- 
cupied, and  passages  were  prepared  across  the  Schwarza,  should 
the  army  be  forced  to  retreat 

The  momiug  of  the  battle  was  characterised  by  a  thick  fog, 
which  shrouded  the  hills  as  well  as  the  low  grounds  in  impene- 
trable mist.  The  movement  of  the  Bussian  left  commenced 
with  Eeinmayer's  advance  upon  Tellnitz.  Reinforced  b;  Doc- 
torow,  after  severe  fighting,  the  passi^  remained  at  9  jlk. 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boseians.  Here  Buxhowden,  who  was 
present,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  halted,  waiting 
for  the  result  of  the  attack  of  the  2d  column  upon  the  village 
of  Sokolnitz. 

At  half-past  nine  this  village  was  carried  by  Longeron,  which 
forced  Davoust  to  withdraw  his  right  and  centre  behind  the 
Ottmaran  lake,  still  clinging  tenaciously  with  his  left  to  the 
river-line  at  the  castle  of  Sokolnitz,  where  the  passage  was, 
however,  soon  forced  by  the  3d  Bussian  column. 

Then  Frzybyszewski,  uniting  with  Langeron  on  the  right 
bank,  attacked  Davonst's  left  with  great  vigour.  It  was  of 
the  highest  moment  that  Davonst  should  retain  his  hold  of 
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the  river,  in  order  to  maintain  his  commuuication  witli  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  and  also  to  bar  the  entry  of  the  Bas- 
aians  too  soon  into  the  heart  of  the  French  position.  With 
the  aid  of  his  artillery,  well  posted  on  the  heights  adjacent  to 
the  river,  he  sacceeded  in  Training  possession  both  of  the 
Tillage  and  castle  of  Sokolnitz ;  bat  in  the  face  of  numbers  so 
saperioT,  was  unable  to  hold  them  after  eleven  o'clock,  when 
he  definitely  retired  from  the  rivei^line.  The  result  of  his 
efforts,  fovoured  by  the  gronnd,  was,  that  with  10,000  men,  he 
had  fully  employed  upwards  of  40,000  Bussian  soldiers  for  a 
period  of  nearly  four  hours.  During  this  time  the  decisive 
manoeuvre  of  the  day  had  been  so  &r  and  so  successfully  de- 
veloped on  anotfa^  part  of  the  field,  that  little  more  remained 
to  be  done. 

The  sound  of  the  Russian  artillery  from  the  direction  of 
Tellnitz  had  already  confirmed  Napoleon's  conjectare  as  to 
his  enemy's  purpose,  when  his  marshals  joined  him  on  the 
"Emperor's  hill" — as  it  has  since  been  termed.  The  fog, 
however,  was  still  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  examine 
the  Kusaian  movementa  on  the  plateau  bo  closely  as  he  had 
desired.  About  eight  o'clock  the  rising  sun  dispelled  the 
dense  atmosphere  from  the  surrounding  hills,  laying  bare  the 
Pratzen  plateau,  and  disclosing  the  winding  march  of  the  Rus- 
sian columns.  Presently  through  the  mist  the  church  steeple 
of  the  village  of  Pratzen  became  visible,  and  it  was  half-past 
nine  o'clock  when  Soult'a  divisions  were  launcbed  against  the 
heights,  which  the  Emperor  had  every  reason  to  believe  were 
now  nnoccu|Hed. 

It  win  have  been  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  preceding 
nanatiT^  whilst  the  movements  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Rus- 
sian cdurnns  have  been  accounted  for,  the  4th  or  central 
colamn  has  not  been  named.  Owing  to  the  original  position 
of  the  3d  column,  the  flank  march  executed  by  Przybyszewski, 
in  order  to  reach  the.  castle  of  Sokolnitz,  had  impeded  the 
advance  of  KoUowrat,  But  after  his  front  was  clear,  Kutusow 
still  retained  him  behind  the  crest  of  the  Pratzen  heights. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Bussian  commander  had  openly  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  Weirother's  plan.  He  bad  urged 
that  the  Russian  army  should  be  held  tc^ther,  trusting 
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rather  to  its  hard  fighting,  than  to  its  manceuvring,  qualities. 
He  mistrusted  the  wide  turning  tnovement,  in  the  face  of  so 
able  and  enterprising  an  adversary,  and  a  cate^rical  order 
from  his  Emperor  was  necessary  to  induce  him  to  vacate  what 
he  recognised  as,  possibly,  the  decisive  ground  of  the  battle- 
field. About  nine  o'clock  he  set  Kollowrat's  column  in  motion 
for  the  village  of  Pratzen,  which  he  mast  traverse  in  order  to 
gain  his  objective  point  on  the  Qoldbach.  The  three  leading 
n^ments  had  barely  issued  from  the  village  when  they  came 
into  collision  with  Soult's  advance.  The  French  spreading 
right  and  left  soon  seized  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
village,  whilst  Kutusow  found  difBcnlty  in  extricating  his 
battalions,  in  order  to  form  his  fighting  line.  When  this  was 
at  last  effected,  the  French  had  already  established  themselves 
in  superior  numbers  upon  the  commanding  ground  of  the 
position,  and  all  Kutusow's  effoi'ta  to  dislodge  them  were 
futile.  Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  he  withdrew  bis  shat- 
tered regimenta  behind  the  Littawa,  so  disorganised  that  any 
farther  share  in  the  combat  was  hopeless. 

From  this  tinie  Soult  remained  in  full  possession  of  that 
portion  of  the  plateau  south  of  the  village  of  Pratzen.  His 
success,  however,  had  cost  him  dearly,  and  some  short  time 
was  spent  in  reorganising  his  command. 

Meanwhile  Lannes  and  Mm-at  had  followed  SoiUt's  forward 
movement,  extending  as  they  gained  space  over  the  more  open 
and  level  ground  of  the  plateau.  Here  they  soon  came  to 
blows  with  Bagration,  Liechtenstein,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constautine,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  enter  the  general 
order  of  battle,  in  order  to  cover  the  flanks  of  the  more  for- 
ward columns,  exposed  by  the  interval  previously  alluded  to. 
As  neither  army  sought  decisive  results  on  this  portion  of  the 
battle-field  the  fighting  which  ensued  was  more  or  less  of  a 
desultory  character,  in  which  the  cavalry  played  a  leading 
part.  The  defeat  of  the  Russian  centre,  then  the  want  of 
connection  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  using  the  reserve  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the  day,  were  all 
causes  which  told  in  favour  of  the  French.  In  spite  of 
Bagration's  obstinacy  and  the  gallantly  of  their  Guard,  the 
Bussians  constantly  lost  ground,   and   by  half-past   eleven 
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o'clock  yiere  in  full  retreat,  first  upon  Foaoiitz,  aod  event* 
Daily  iipoa  Austerlitz,  leaving  the  Olmiitz  road  on  vhich 
their  baggage-waggons  were  crowded  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  French  cavalry. 

By  noon  the  reault  of  the  battle  waa  no  longer  donbtfuL 
RecognisiDg  this,  Kutusow  sent  orders  to  Suxhowden,  at 
Tellnitz,  to  retire  the  Eussian  left  as  speedily  as  possible. 
But  that  general  fancied  himself  victorious,  and  though  he 
had  done  absolutely  nothing  to  improve  his  success,  hesitated 
in  obeying. 

The  phases  of  battle  had  by  this  time  altogether  changed 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies.  Owing  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Russian  right  and  centre,  and  the  partial  refusal  of 
Davoust's  corps,  the  French  army  had  virtually  executed  a 
wheeling  movement  on  its  centre,  pivoting  upon  Funtowitz. 
That  is  to  say,  whilst  Davoust  on  the  extreme  French  right 
had  been  slowly  pressed  back  by  the  weight  of  the  Russian 
left,  Soult  and  Lannes,  victorious  on  the  French  centre  a^d 
left,  had  gained  ground  considerably  to  their  front  The 
position  of  the  French  army  may  therefore  now  be  assumed, 
as  with  the  extreme  left  at  Posoritz,  the  centre  at  Fratzen, 
and  the  right  at  Ottmarau. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Russian  army  was  hopelessly  sep- 
arated— the  one  half,  shattered  and  defeated,  in  rear  of  the 
Littawa,  the  other  still  engaged  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Goldbach,  whilst  the  commanding  heights  between  the  two 
rivers  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  only  remained  for  the  French 
Emperor  to  deliver  his  final  blow  against  Buxhowden's  wing, 
and  in  this  he  was  much  assisted  by  that  general's  want  of 
perception.  On  the  French  side  the  reserve,  as  well  as  the 
greater  portion  of  Bemadotte's  corps,  had  not  as  yet  been 
nnder  fire.  These  troops,  together  with  Soult  and  Davoust 
on  either  bank  of  the  Goldbach,  were  now  directed  against 
Przybysaewski,  Langeron,  and  Doctorow.  The  commanding 
ground  which  enabled  the  French  artillery  to  play  with 
terrible  effect  upon  the  Russian  columns  in  the  vall^,  thea 
the  numerical  saperiority,  now  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
French,   soon    told  with   decisive    effect.       Przybyszewski's 
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column  was  almost  destroyed,  wMlst  LangeroD  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  m  extricating  a  portion  of  bis  command, 
letiriug  with  a  view  to  unite  with  Doctoiow  upon  Telioitz. 
Meanwhile  Buxhiiwden  had  at  last  commenced  his  retreat 
upon  Aujesd,  purposing  to  cross  the  Xittawa  at  Beichmanadorf. 
But  the  bridge  btoke  under  the  weight  of  his  soldiers,  strug- 
gliug  in  disorderly  masses  to  gain  the  opposite  bank.  The 
only  possibility  of  escape  now  remaining  was,  by  doubliDg 
back  towards  Tellnitc,  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  broken 
remnants  of  his  force  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  Satschan  Ixom  the  Menitz  lak&  To  this  end 
a  couple  of  battalions  were  thrown  iuto  Tellnitz  to  cover  the 
movement,  which  was  at  first  conducted  in  tolerable  order. 
But  the  road  was  crowded  with  ammunition-carriages  belong- 
iug  to  the  Bussian  artillery,  one  of  which  exploded,  creating 
terrible  confusion  in  the  retreating  column.  Henceforth  all 
order  was  at  an  end ;  the  rt^mente,  shelled  from  the  neigh- 
bonring  heights,  broke,  endeavouring  to  escape  across  the  h^e, 
which  was  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of  ice.  Here  many  found 
their  graves,  and  when  darkness  pnt  an  end  to  the  stru^le, 
but  8000  soldiers  were  rallied  at  ^eudorf  by  Baxhowden, 
who  during  the  night  joined  the  main  army  in  retreat  on  the 
road  leading  to  Hungary. 

The  total  loss  of  the  allied  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  has  been  estimated  at  33,000  men,  with  186  gtins, 
and  the  whole  of  the  heavy  baj^age. 

French  authois  return  their  own  losses  at  about  7000  killed 
and  wounded,  out  of  56,000  men  actually  under  fire  during 
the  battle. 

Comments. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  offers  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  futility  of  theoretical  combination  where  the  faculty  of 
practical  execution  is  wanting. 

Apparently,  the  fundamental  idea  of  Weirother's  plan  was 
sound.  Assuming  the  French  army  to  be  little  more  than 
40,000  strong,  formed  up  on  a  narrow  front,  parallel  to  its  line 
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of  commanicatioDS,  he  proposed  to  turn  the  flank  connected 
■with  these.  Independent  of  the  fact  that  the  premises  upon 
vhich  he  based  his  disposition  were  altogether  faulty,  the 
selected,  as  best  calculated  to  lead  to  decisive 
I,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  To  assail  an  army  in 
flank  is  to  attack  its  most  sensitive  part  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  the  flank  attacked  represents  the  line  from 
which  supplies  are  drawn,  and  along  which,  in  case  of  disas* 
ter,  retreat  must  be  effected,  the  danger  and  embarrassment 
accruing  to  the  defensive  force  is  largely  increased.  Never- 
theless, provided  a  commander  have  confidence  in  his  own 
skill,  as  well  as  in  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  soldiers,  tac- 
tical success  is  not  thus  rendered  less  probable.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  character  of  the  offensive  movement  im- 
plies a  separation  of  force  favourable  to  a  well  -  aimed 
counter-stroke.  The  success  of  tfae  operation  would  there- 
fore depend  upon  nice  calculations  of  time  and  distance, 
providing  timely  support  on  aU  portions  oi  the  batUe-Seld. 
It  woold  further  depend,  in  great  degjiee,  upon  the  character 
of  the  ground  opon  which  the  mauceuvre  would  be  executed. 
These  essential  considerations  were  entirely  overlooked  by 
Weirotber. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  hard  fighting  was  not  an- 
ticipated until  the  Bussian  left  had  fully  effected  its  change 
of  front  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goldbach.  In  other  words, 
the  successful  development  of  Buxbowden's  wing  on  the  line 
Toras-Robelnitz  was  assumed  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  the 
enemy  being  credited,  during  the  period  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  this,  with  an  attitude  purely  and  passively 
defensive 

Now  the  movements  of  the  several  columns  composing  the 
Russian  left  were  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  wheeling 
flank,  represented  by  Doctorow's  let  column.  The  distance 
&om  Atgesd  to  Turas — the  objective  point — was  over  seven 
miles,  which,  taken  into  account  with  the  character  of  the 
roads,  and  the  amonnt  of  opposition  to  be  expected  on  the 
Goldbach,  would  consume,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
fuUy  four  hours.    The  character  of  the  river,  moreover,  was 
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such  as  to  offer  every  opportunity  for  suceesaful  defence  by  a 
greatly  inferior  force.  Thus  tlie  distance  to  be  traversed, 
U^tlier  with  the  delay  easily  encountered  on  Uie  Goldbach, 
would  offer  to  a  skilful  adversary,  holding  his  forces  well  in 
hand,  precisely  the  opportunity  required  for  effective  counter- 
stroke.  For  it  will  be  recollected  that  every  step  taken  by 
the  Russian  left  and  centre  towards  the  Goldbach,  increased 
the  interval  between  these  and  the  Buasian  right.  If,  again, 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  ground — commanding  on  all 
sides — exposed  by  this  interval,  the  effect  of  its  occupation, 
in  sufBcient  force,  upon  the  separated  fractions  of  the  allied 
army,  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  decisive. 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  victor  of  Lonato  and  Caatig- 
lione,  would  fail  to  seize  the  advantages  which  central  posi- 
tion must  here  offer.  But  beyond  the  genial  appreciation  of 
instant  opportunity,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  in  the  study 
of  this  campaign,  the  forecaste  and  sagacity  which  conduced 
to  its  successful  termination.  The  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  tme  measure  of  his  offensivn  means,  the  distribution  of 
his  soldiers  on  the  theatre  of  war,  the  careful  study  of  ground 
where  be  was  prepared  to  light,  then  the  vigilance  with  which 
bis  enemy's  movements  were  watched,  or  his  intentions 
sounded,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  consummate  skill  which 
characterised  the  railitaiy  operations  of  Napoleon. 

The  day  had  «carct:ly  closed  before  Prince  John  of  Liechtenstein,  the 
envoy  of  the  Emperor  of  Auetria,  arrived  to  propose  a  ceaaatiou  of  amis, 
It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  treaty  resulting  in  the  Peace  of  Preaburg. 
The  Emperor  of  Ruaaia  withdrew  from  the  confederatioa  with  that 
Power  without  compromiaing  his  alli»ncE  with  PniBsia.  But  the  victory 
of  Auateilitz  carried  weight  even  in  the  north  of  Oennany.  The  King 
of  Pruieis  engaged  by  treaty  on  the  15th  December  to  abandon  his  alli- 
ance with  the  other  Slates,  receiving  Hanover  as  the  price  of  his  perfidy. 
Nor  was  this  all.  His  defection  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  combined 
force  of  British,  Sweden,  and  Russians  which,  under  the  command  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  was  beueging  Hameln,  and  the  return  of  the  allied 
troops  to  England,  Stielsund,  and  Mecklenburg  i  while  another  expedition 
of  Russians  and  English  under  General  Stuart,  landed  in  the  bay  of 
Naples  to  assist  the  Neapolitan  Court,  which  hod  declared  war  against 
Fnuice,  was  therefore  withdrawn,  the  Russians  re-embarking  and  the 
^gliiih  retiring  to  Sicily. 
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Tlins  the  jeai  closed  with  complete  Bucce«a  to  the  French  anniea. 
The  Qerman  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist  The  Emperor  of  Qermanj 
■sramed  the  title  of  that  of  Austria,  only,  in  July  of  the  following  year  ; 
•nd  Napoleon,  constiluting  biniaelf  protector  of  the  minor  German  States, 
converted  the  Electorates  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtembei^  into  kingdoms, 
increasing  their  territories  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  they  had  ren- 
dered him  in  the  campaign. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF   1806-1807. 
FiBST  Phase:  Jena,  and  Auerstadt. 

InindueHon.  — The  fitBt  Aaj*  of  January  were  passed  by  Napoleon 
at  Mouich,  and  aa  aoon  as  tbe  Peace  of  Preabn^  was  carried  into  effect 
he  letomed  to  Paris  on  the  S6th.  The  decree  issued  at  Schonbnum,  by 
which  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  was  declared  to  have  ceased  to  rdgn,  fol- 
lowed by  tiie  appointment  of  Joeeph  Buonaparte  to  the  throne,  resulted 
in  the  entiy  of  the  new  King  into  his  kingdom,  with  an  army  under 
St  Cyr,  Seynier,  and  Mossena.  Though  the  deposed  King  and  Queen  had 
retired  to  Sicily,  an  effort  waa  yet  made  by  the  Neapolitan  Prince  Royal 
to  oppoM  the  French  forcee,  but  he  was  defeated  and  hia  army  dispersed. 
A  descent  was  also  made  upon  the  coast  by  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  Sir  John  Stnart  with  a  force  of  4800  men,  in  the  hopes  of  encourag- 
ing the  besieged  garrison  of  Oaeta,  still  held  by  the  Neapolitan  troope. 
This  led  to  the  imall  action  of  Maida,  in  which  the  French  under 
Reynier  were  defeated ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  success,  Oaeta  finaUy 
fell,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  French  remained 
masten  of  the  peninsula.  Disturbances  also  occurred  in  Dalmatia, 
where  the  Russiana  had  sent  an  expedition  from  Corfu ;  but  it  woa 
disposed  of  by  Molitor  and  Lanriaton,  Bssisted  by  Harmont,  in  Septem- 
ber, and  Berthier  was  directed  not  to  withdraw  hia  army  beyond  the 
Inn.  During  the  operations  Ragnsa  bad  been  seised ;  and  this  being 
displeaaing  to  tho  Sultan,  Sebaatiani  was  sent  to  pacify  him,  and,  if 
possible,  destroy  the  influence  that  Russia  and  Qieat  Britain  poeseesed 
over  the  Ottoman  Porte,  July  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  under  French  direction,  and  fruitless  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  entered  into  between  the  Emperor  and  England, 
during  whidi  it  transpired  that  he  had  offered  to  yield  up  to  the  latter 
Hie  kingdom  of  Hanorer,  though  he  had  not  long  before  added  it  to  the 
Pmsaian  dominions. 

The  crooked  policy,  of  Pntssia  in  the  previous  year  had 
bonie  frnit  at  last.      She  bad  acquired  Hanover  hy  her 
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diplomatic  noa-interrentioii,  but  this  had  involved  her  in  a 
naval  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  her  commerce  had  been 
swept  from  the  seas.  The  national  feeling  against  France 
was  so  strong  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  contem- 
plate the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Many  things  had  led  to 
this  general  feeling  of  irritation.  The  violation  of  Prussian 
territory  in  1805,  the  insolent  bearing  of  the  Emperoi  towards 
the  German  States  that  did  not  belong  to  the  new  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  the  very  formation  of  that  Confederation, 
had  stang  the  pride  of  Prussia  to  the  quick.  Still  she  might 
even  then  have  refrained  from  a  warlike  declaration  had  it 
not  been  for  a  mmour  that  France  was  contemplating  the 
Testoiatiou  of  Hanover  to  England  as  the  basis  of  future 
peace.  To  preserve  Hanover  she  drew  the  sword,  and 
Napoleon  wrote  on  the  occasion^  "  Prussia  is  at  this  day  what 
she  was  in  1740,  and  what  she  has  been  at  all  times,  without 
consistency  and  without  honour." 

1^  time  had  been  ill  chosen  by  her.  France  was  never 
more  powerful,  never  better  prepared.  Her  officers  were 
experienced  and  skilful,  her  soldiera  inured  to  warfare,  her 
organisation  and  tactics  the  best  in  Europe.  Proasia,  on  the 
other  Iiand,  possessed  good  but  untried  troops,  antiquated 
generals  whose  experience  was  that  of  former  times,  finances 
impoverished,  fortresses  unprepared  and  ill  provisioned,  while 
divided  conncila  reigned  among  her  leaders. 

She  contracted  alliances,  however,  with  England  and  Russia 
— an  insufBcient  measure,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  was  almost 
at  her  gates  with  200,000  men — and  thus  was  formed  the 
fourth  coalition  against  France,  the  first  campaign  of  the  new 
war  commencing  on  October  8, 1806. 

In  a  war  between  France  and  Germany  the  theatre  is  not 
easily  determined.  A  French  army  might  at  that  time  invade 
Prussia  either  from  the  lower  Rhine  or  from  the  Maine.  The 
case  is  different  now,  owing  to  the  existonce  of  the  neutral 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Khine,  while  the  extensive  fortifications  at  the 
important  points  of  pass^e  are  all  obstacles  to  cross ;  and 
though  the  sea  remains  open,  the  difficulties  of  a  maritime 
expedition  in  sufficient  force  are  simply  enormous. 

In  the  centre  of  Germany  is  the  Forest  of  Thuringia,  form- 
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iug  a  vateTsIied  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bhine.  The 
rivers  which  flow  ^m  it  into  the  Rhine  are  the  Maine  and 
the  Lahn.  Into  the  Elbe  run  the  Mnlda,  Elster,  Saale,  Ilm, 
and  Unstruth ;  the  Werra  and  Sulda  uniting  form  the  Weser, 
and  flow  into  the  German  Ocean.  The  Elbe,  the  Dortb-east 
boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Thuringia,  rises  in  Sobemia,  and, 
catting  through  the  Erzegebirge,  traverses  the  country  extend- 
ing from  Dresden  to  Hambnrg.  On  the  Elbe  are  Dresden, 
Torgau,  Wittenburg,  and  Magdeburg,  forming  the  principal 
line  of  defence  for  Prussia  in  1806. 

From  the  Rhine  three  roads  would  carry  an  army  to  the 
Elbe  above  Magdeburg : — 

1.  The  main  post-road  vid  Frankfurt,  Fulda,  Eisenach, 
Gotha,  and  Erfurt. 

2.  l^ankfurt,  Schweinfurt,  Meiningen,  Gotha  —  but  the 
communications  are  indifferent. 

3.  A  system  of  roads  which  traverse  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Forest  of  Thuringia  near  its  junction  with  the  Erzege- 
birge, and  which,  uniting  in  the  valley  of  the  Saxon  Saale, 
lead  to  Leipzig. 

After  1805,  the  Grand  Army  had  remained  in  Southem 
Germaoy  to  watch  Austria  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  ot 
Presburg,  as  well  as  to  await  the  result  of  the  impending  Prus- 
sian complications.  In  its  return  it  had  been  halted  along  the 
line  of  the  Maine,  where  it  subsisted  by  forced  contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Army,  numbering  140,000  in- 
fantiy,  45,000  cavalry,  and  15,000  artillery,  were  26,000 
German  allies  under  Lefebvre  at  Augshutg ;  Mayence  was 
held  by  Mortier  with  20,000.  Several  corps  were  now  called 
into  the  line  of  the  Maine,  and  the  general  position  on  the 
3d  October  was  as  follows : — 


1.  Bcrnadotte,    . 

23,000 

Lichtenfds. 

3.  Davouft, 

.     a3,ooo 

.      Bamberg. 

4.  Soult,     . 

.       41,000       . 

.      Atubeig. 

.1.  LanoeB,  . 

.       22,000       . 

Schweinfurt. 

e.  Ney,       , 

.       33,000       . 

NtirembuTg. 

7.  Augereau, 

19,(K)0       . 

Wiirzburg. 

Murat  (cttvuliy),     . 

,       20,000       . 

.      Both  banks  of  Maine. 

Guard,    . 

S,(>00      . 

.      WurzLurg. 
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In  2(1  Line  tbe  German  Allies,  ....  26,000 

Mortier, 20,000 

Army  of  Holland,      .        .        .  30,000 

Bavarian  garrisons,    .        .        .  1S,000 

91,000 
The  line  of  the  Maine  was  to  be  the  point  of  concentration 
and  immediate  Itase  of  future  opeiations,  so  that  fortified 
posts  were  established  at  Mayence,  Wiirzburg,  and  Kronach. 
A  second  line  of  communications  existed  by  Foi-chheim  and 
Strassburg.  The  Maine  was  selected  as  a  starting-point  for 
the  following  reasons. 

Three  districts  presented  themselves  for  concentration  and 
as  a  base  of  supply  : — 

1.  River  Rhine,  ....        Colilem  to  WcseL 

2.  Haine-Rhine,  .        .  Wiirzbarg  to  Labn. 

3.  Upper  Maine,  .        .  Wiirzburg  to  Sayrenth. 

In  tbe  first  case  the  country  was  open ;  the  Elbe  reached 
between  Magdeburg  and  Hamburg  en  route  to  Berlin ;  but 
the  objections  to  it  were  the  long  march  the  army  must 
make  to  get  there,  and  the  formidable  character  of  the  livers 
to  be  crossed  in  fiice  of  an  enemy.  The  Weser,  Aller,  and 
Elbe  might  cause  unnecessary  delay. 

In  the  -second  case  there  was  a  good  road,  the  most  direct  to 
Berlin ;  but  it  was  rejected  as  being  a  single  line  of  com- 
munication, and  because,  being  most  direct,  the  principal 
resistance  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  concentrated 
onit 

The  third  case  seemed  more  tavourable.  The  Prossian 
flank  might  be  turned,  and  the  communications  were  three 
in  number,  namely — 

1.  Bayrenth  to  Hof. 

2.  Kronach  to  Schleitz. 

3.  Cobnrg  to  Saalfeld. 

There  were  further  advant^es  toa  The  material  obstacles 
were  inconsiderable ;  direct  collision  might  be  avoided  if  the 
enemy's  flank  were  turned ;  and  fresh  Prussian  dispositions 
would  be  necessitated.  Saxony  was  ill  disposed  towards 
Prussia,  and  might  be  separated  from  her. 
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The  passage  of  Saale  would  be  avoided,  and  lastl;  the  Elbe 
woiild  be  reached  at  a  favourable  point,  where  its  breadth 
was  less,  and  the  commuBications  of  the  enemy  would  be  at 
once  endangered. 

The  Pruasian  army  was  of  doubtful  quality.  It  had  nob 
been  at  war  for  eleven  years,  and  had,  with  young  inexperi- 
enced soldiers,  old  officers.  Its  entire  strength  was  180,000 
men,  but  of  these  58,000  remained  in  garrison,  reducing  the 
field  effective  to  122,000. 

The  supreme  command  was  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, seventy-two  years  old.  The  first  army  consisted  of  five 
divisions.  The  first  three,  those  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  War- 
tensleben,  and  Schmettau  (with  Biicbel  commanding  18,000 
Westphalians  detached),  were  under  Mbllendorf,  an  octogen- 
arian ;  the  remaining  two,  those  of  Kiinheim  and  Von  Aimio, 
under  Kalkreuth :  in  all,  numbering  58,000  men. 

Prince  Hohenlobe  commanded  the  second  army,  of  40,000, 
principally  Saxons. 

The  advanced-gnard,  10,000  strong,  at  Erfurt  and  Weimar 
Gotha,  had  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar. 

The  reserve  under  Eugene  of  WiirtemKetg  amounted  to 
14,000  combatants ;  thus  giving  as  a  grand  total,  28,500 
cavalry,  90,000  infantry,  and  3500  artillery,  of  which 
Biichel's  Westphalians  formed  the  right,  the  first  army  the 
centre,  and  the  second  the  left. 

Viewing  this  numerical  inferiority  of  Prussia,  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  impose  a  defensive  attitude  on  her 
armies  behind  the  Elbe.  Her  general  line,  and  the  river 
itself,  could  only  be  completely  turned  through  Bohemia. 
Her  Russian  allies  were  yet  far  distant,  and  possibly  the 
safest  course  to  puisne  would  have  been  to  withdraw  the 
armies  behind  the  Oder,  leaving  strong  garrisons  in  all  the 
fortresses,  and  thus  approaching  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Kussians.  But  the  Prussians  did  not  see  it  in  this  light, 
considering  themselves  superior  to  the  French)  and  hence 
offensive  operations  were  determined  on,  and  undertaken. 
The  armies  were  thus  pcoted : — 

Eiichel,  at  Miihlhausen ;  Bmnswick,  at  Magdeburg  to  Wit- 
ten  burg  ;  Weimar,  on  the  Saale ;  Hohenlohe,  from  Toigau  to 
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Dresden,  with  his  advanced  -  gaard  at  Hof ;  Wiirtemberg 
behind  Magdeburg ;  Blucher  in  Westphalia.  In  this  position 
a  conncil  of  war  was  held  at  Erfurt.  Meanwhile  the 
Emperor  had  decided  on  taking  the  initiative,  and  made  the 
following  dispositions. 

RigU.  —  Soult,  with  4th  corps  from  Bayreuth  to  Hof, 
followed  by  Ney  with  6th  coi'ps  at  half-a-day's  march 
intorvaL 

CentTt. — ^Mnrat,  with  cavalry,  from  Kronach  to  Saalburg, 
and,  on  emerging  from  the  forest,  to  extend  reconnoitring  to 
the  right  and  left  and  ptocnring  enpplies ;  Bemadotte,  with 
Ist  corps  to  support  Mnrat,  followed  by  Davoust  with  3d 
corps  from  Bamburg  at  the  same  interval. 

In  rear  of  this  column  marched  Napoleon  with  the  Guard. 

Left. — Lannes,  with  5th  corps  from  Goburg  to  Saalfeld, 
followed  by  Augerean  with  the  7th  corps.  The  former  was 
ordered  to  diverge  towards  Meiningen,  and  then  to  counter- 
march in  the  original  direction. 

Napoleon  left  Parifl,  24th  September,  reaching  Wiirzburg, 
October  3d. 

On  the  Prussian  side  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  Hohenlobe  preferred  falling  on 
the  right  of  the  French  at  Bayreuth,  and  rolling  them  up 
from  right  to  loft;  Brunswick  reinforcing  him  through  the 
defiles.  Brunswick  su^ested  marching  vid  Fulda  on  tbe 
Maine,  to  sever  the  line  and  defeat  the  fractions  of  Napoleon's 
army,  similar  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1796  and  1800. 
A  compromise  was  therefore  effected,  and  a  double  line 
agreed  to;  bat  this  false  strategy  was  disturbed  by  Napoleon's 
arrival  at  Wilrzburg,  and  in  farther  council  on  the  5th  and 
6th  October,  it  was  agreed  to  concentrate  at  the  sources  of  the 
Ilm,  and  if  advisable  to  march  on  Wilrzburg  by  Meiningen, 
the  right  nnder  Biichel,  the  left  under  Tauenzein.  The  day 
fixed  for  concentration  at  Meiningen  was  the  12th  October. 

Hohenlohe's  army  was  already  on  the  march  according  to 
the  {»«vions  dispositions,  and  countermarching  and  confusion 
followed  this  change  of  plan,  which  was  further  anticipated 
by  Napoleon's  forward  movement. 

The  Prussians  received  intimation  of  the  French  concen- 
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tratioQ  at  Bambei^  on  the  7th,  and  Weimar  reconnoitred  to- 
warda  Neuatadt. 

On  the  lat  October,  the  Bang's  ultimatum  had  been  re- 
mitted to  the  Emperor.  By  it  he  was  to  evactiate  Qermany, 
restore  Wesel  to  Prussia,  and  return  an  answer  to  these  de- 
mands before  the  8tb,  at  the  royal  headquarters. 

Napoleon's  proclamation  quickly  followed;  a  stirring  address 
to  his  army  preceded  his  advance  on  the  8th  October,  before 
which  Brunswick  retreated. 

Hohenlohe  was  called  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale ;  the 
centre  to  Uochdorff ;  the  right  to  Qotba ;  the  reserve  to 
Halle;  and  Weimar  was  directed  to  cross  the  Maine  as  a 
diversion. 

The  French  advance  continued.  Soult,  on  the  9th,  reached 
Hof,  which  was  evacuated  by  Tauenzein,  who  bad  retired  to 
Schleitz  and  Plaaen  on  the  10th,  where,  finding  his  right 
clear,  he  bent  ofTto  Gera,  reaching  it  on  the  12th,  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elster.  Ney  had  previously  left  Soult's  track, 
marching  for  Auma,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th.  The  left 
of  the  Prussians  was  thus  already  turned,  and  the  communi- 
cations with  Berlin  interrupted,  except  by  Naumbutg. 

Murat  and  Bemadotte  left  Eronach  on  the  8th,  and  pass- 
ing the  forest,  reached  the  Saale  at  Saalburg,  which  was  found 
to  be  occupied  by  Tauenzein's  advanced-guard,  which  with- 
drew to  Schleitz  by  night.  On  the  dth,  Beruadotte  attacked 
him,  and  Tauenzien,  outflanked,  retired  upon  Auma  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  rear-guard.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  was 
500  killed  and  wounded,  30  prisoners,  and  2  guns.  Marching 
continuously  he  rejoined  Hohenlohe  at  TripUtz,  on  the  10th, 
stiU  delaying  to  comply  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  orders. 
-  Bevnadotte  gained  Auma  on  the  10th ;  Murat  reached  Qeia 
on  the  11th,  capturing  600  carriages,  and  the  pontoon  train 
of  Hoheulohe's  army,  which  was  marching  across  his  front ; 
Bemadotte  fallowed  upon  Gera;  Davoust  obliqued  lefli  to 
Mittal  Polnitz  ;  Napoleon  with  the  Guard  was  at  Auma  on 
the  lltb.  He  recognised  the  character  of  the  enemy's  march, 
and,  presuming  he  purposed  cencentrating  at  Gera,  made  his 
dispositions  accordingly,  feeling  his  way  carefully. 

Lannes  marched  on  the  8th  for  Hildburghausen,  his  object 
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being  to  divert  the  Pnisskus'  attention  to  their  right,  but 
countennarched  after  some  boms  by  Coburg  and  Grafenthal, 
being  thus  echeloned  behind  the  centre  and  right.  On  the 
loth,  Lannes  emerged  from  the  forest  at  Saalfeld,  at  the 
jonction  of  the  Schwarza  and  Saale,  and  of  the  roada  from  Gera 
itnd  Jena  to  Coburg.  This  point  was  held  by  Prince  Louis 
of  Prussia  with  8000  men,  forming  the  light  of  Hohenlphe's 
advance. 

Hohenlohe  orderd  him  to  stand  fast  so  as  to  gain  time,  but 
the  Prince,  thus  exposed,  was  defeated  and  killed,  the  Prussian 
loes  being  1200  killed  and  wounded,  1800  prisoners,  4  colours, 
33  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  ba^^age. 
Lannes  poshed  on  to  NeustaSt,  reaching  it  on  the  11th. 
Augereaa  following  Lannes  to  Saalfeld,  then  obliqued  to 
his  left  along  the  Saal^ 

The  French  had  thus  in  three  days  concentrated  north  of 
the  forest  between  the  Saale  and  Elster,  having  gained  two 
important  actions. 

Brunswick  had  Bummoned  Hohenlohe  peremptorily  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale,  and  he  obeyed,  reaching  Jena  by  Kahla 
and  Boda  on  the  11th  October  ;  Weimar  was  recalled ;  Biichel 
directed  to  Erfurt ;  while  Hohenlohe,  facing  south,  was  left  at 
Jena. 

Anxious  lest  the  fate  which  had  befallen  Mack  in  the 
previous  year  might  be  his  also,  he  waited,  however,  for 
Weimar,  thus  losing  an  important  hour.  EUchel  had  been 
left  behind  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  him,  and  the  retreat  com- 
menced, the  Prussian  line  now  extending  to  Halla 

Hohenlohe  arrived  in  great  disorder,  carrying  demoralisation 
with  him;  but  order  was  at  length  restored,  and  the  camp 
formed  at  Capellendoiff  on  the  12th  October. 

Napoleon  found  to  his  surprise  the  road  open.  He  had 
lost  touch  of  the  enemy,*  and  knowing  the  Prussians  to  be 
westward,  he  effected  a  change  of  front,  pivoting  on  the  centre. 
In  order  to  do  this  rapidly,  he  transposed  the  original  order. 
Bemadotte  and  Davoust  had  become  the  right  (being  in 
advance  of  Gera),  Sonlt  and  Ney  the  centre,  halting  for  the 
rest. 

'  Conipnre  1800  and  1810. 
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The  orders  for  the  alteration  were  iasned  on  the  12th. 
.  Marat  puahed  on  to  Nanmbuig  towards  the  Leipzig  road ; 
Davoufit  to  Naomburg ;  Bemadotte  to  Zeitz,  on  the  Leipzig 
road;  Lannes  from  Nenstadt  to  Jena,  to  cross  and  patrol 
towards  Weimar ;  Aagereau  to  cross  the  Saale  at  Kohlen,  to 
patrol  on  the  left  bank  and  commumcate  with  Lannes ;  head- 
quarters at  Gera,  where  Napoleon  was  joined  by  Lefebvre, 
who  having  organised  the.  German  contingent,  now  took 
command  of  the  Guard. 

Murat  meanwhile  reached  the  gates  of  Leipzig,  and  Davoust 
and  Bemadotte  Nanmbuig  and  Zeitz,  without,  however,  gain- 
ing important  information ;  but  Lannes,  crossing  the  Saale  at 
Winzerlee  and  marching  down  the  lelt  bank  for  Jena,  reached 
Landgrafenbui^  on  the  13th,  seized  the  heights,  and  from  its 
eminence  discovered  Hohenlohe's  army  drawn  up  in  three 
lines,  OS  well  as  other  forces  on  the  line  of  march.  Rec<^i8- 
iug  the  importance  of  this  fact,  be  sent  information,  which 
reached  the  Emperor  at  Gera  about  noon  on  the  1 3th,  who  thei«- 
upon  started  for  Jena  with  Soult  and  part  of  the  4th  corps, 
Ney  being  ordered  to  Boda,  and  the  Guard  to  follow  to  Jena. 
Bavoust  and  Bemadotte  were  to  concentrate  at  Naumburg  to 
hold  that  passage,  and  possibly  to  co-operate  against  the  left 
of  the  enemy  should  he  line  the  Saale. 

The  Emperor  reached  Landgrafenburg  at  4  f.h.,  and,  con- 
cluding that  the  entire  Prussian  forces  were  before  him,  deter- 
mined to  give  battle. 

The  Saale,  though  fordable  in  places,  runs  in  a  deep  gorge 
below  Jena.  On  the  left  bank  are  st«ep  wooded  heights, 
while  between  Jena  and  Naumburg  are  only  three  bridges 
— viz.,  Lobstadt,  Domburg,  and  Cambui^.  The  Frussians 
might  have  held  the  line  of  the  Saale  advantageously.  It 
wonld  have  been  true  strategy  to  do  so,  but  it  was  already 
turned  by  Lannes  and  Augereau,  and  the  tactical  points  were 
not  occupied. 

Napoleon  utilised  bis  adversary's  error.  Lannes's  position 
was  strengthened  during  the  night  of  the  13th  by  all  means 
at  bis  disposal ;  communications  were  improved,  sappers  were 
at  work  all  night,  preparing  for  the  transport  of  the  artillery, 
and  Napoleon  bivouacked  in  the  square  formed  by  the  Gnard. 
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Separated  only  from  Tanenzein  by  a  slight  ridge  of  gronnd, 
io  position  on  a  very  contracted  space,  and  numbering  only 
20,000  men,  the  French  on  the  13th  vere  in  a  very  pre- 
carioos  position. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  all  the  troops' had  been  directed 
on  Jena ;  Murat  was  also  recalled ;  Aogereaa  reached  the 
Galgenberg,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Weimar ;  Lannea 
and  the  Ooard  were  at  Landgrafenburg ;  Soolt  and  Ney  at 
Jena  and  Boda  and  on  the  roads  to  Domburg ;  Davooat  and 
Bemadotte  near  Nanmbntg ;  Mnrat  waa  moving  by  Zeitz  on 
Dombnrg  when  recalled. 

Hohenlohe  had  been  quite  unable  to  fathom  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Napoleon's  movements.  He  still  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  confronted  solely  by  the 
corps  of  Lannes  and  Augereau,  instead  of  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army.  He  did  not  think  it  ueceBsaiy  to  dispossess  the 
French  of  their  commanding  position  on  the  Landgrafenburg, 
and  had  hot  slightly  reinforced  his  left,  while  his  main  body 
stiU  foced  the  point  from  which  he  thongbt  the  blow  would 
come — ^that  is,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  Saalfeld. 

At  Jena,  therefore,  the  Fntssians  were  outnumbered  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Davons^  who 
had  been  directed  both  to  bar  the  way  to  Kosen,  and,  crossing 
the  Saale  there,  to  move  by  Apolda  on  the  Prussian  rear,  was, 
owing  to  the  false  impression  of  the  Emperor  that  in  front  of 
him  lay  the  entire  Prussian  army,  exposed  to  not  inconsider- 
able danger,  for  barring  his  way  was  the  army  under  Bruns- 
wick, which  in  its  turn  outnumbered  the  single  corps  that  waa 
moving  towards  the  field  of  Jena  on  this  side.  It  is  true  that 
Bemadotte  had  been  directed  to  march  with  him  if  the  de- 
spatch sent  by  Napoleon  to  Davousfc  ordering  the  movement 
reached  the  two  marshals  when  in  communication  ;  hut  the 
Prince  of  Fonte  Corvo,  obeying  the  previous  order  to  move  on 
Dombuig,  marched  thither  on  the  14th. 

The  14th  saw  the  two  victories  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  won. 
At  the  latter,  Davonat,  in  a  most  brilliant  action,  defeated 
Brunswick,  who,  in  retiring  on  Weimar  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Hohenlohe,  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  at  Jena,  waa 
met  by  the  corps  of  Bemadotte  at  Apolda,  and  his  retreat  con- 
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verted  into  headlong  ront  At  Jena,  also,  the  Emperor  had 
gained  a  complete  success ;  and  the  night  after  the  battle  was 
spent  in  directing  a  vigorons  pursuit,  which  might  pierent 
the  shattered  columns  &om  rallying,  and  also'  result  in  the 
possession  of  the  Une  of  the  Elbe  before  such  a  defence  conld 
be  organised  as  might  render  the  passage  of  that  river  difficult. 

The  moyemeuta  on  the  14th  and  following  days  were  as  follows  : — 

Bemadotte  b;  Halle  (where  the  Prussian  reserve  under  Wiirtembeig 
■waa  attacked  and  then  retreated  on  Deasan),  towards  Magdeborg,  ooesiiig 
the  Mbe  at  Barbj  on  the  SOth ;  Daroust  on  Naumbuig  where  he  Tested  till 
the  17th,  as  also  did  the  corps  of  Ltmnes,  the  Goard,  Ai^;eieaii,  and  Ney, 
near  Weimar.  Up  to  this  date  the  pursuit  had  been  condacted  by  Murat 
on  Erfurt  and  Weisensee,  Soult  on  Buttelstedt  with  Bemadotte  ;  hut  on 
tills  day,  Ney,  following  Mnrat,  joined  Soult  at  Uagdebarg,  whieh  was 
betaeged.  Launes  and  Augerean  moved  on  Mersebnrg  by  Naumbnrg, 
Davoust  by  Leipzig  on  Wittenbarg,  the  bridge  at  which  place  was  seized 
on  the  SOth.  Lanues  and  Angereau  eroosed  the  Elbe  at  DeBsao,  and  thus 
the  line  of  that  river  was  now  in  French  hands.  During  these  operations 
the  Dnke  of  Weimar's  corps  had  on  the  15th,  at  Erfnrt,  hearing  of  th« 
defeat  of  the  main  army,  retreated  by  the  Brunswick  road,  crossing  the 
Elbe  at  lAndan  on  the  SOth,  when  General  Winning  took  over  the  com- 
mand, and  retiring  thence  by  Eyritz  on  Mecklenbnig,  reached  Waren  on 
the  SOth,  where  it  was  joined  by  Blucher  with  the  lelics  of  Hohenlohe's 
cavaliy.  The  lattei's  force,  to  which  Blncher  had  at  first  acted  as  rear- 
guard, had  letieated  from  Magdebnig  on  the  Slst,  making  for  the  Oder, 
as  Hohenlohe  despaired  of  forming  a  junction  with  Weimai ;  and  mov- 
iJig  by  Batenow,  Rnpin,  FUrstenbuig  to  Prentzlow,  he  was  flnslly  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  to  Murat  on  the  26th.  Blnchcr,  who  had  assumed 
the  command  of  the  force  under  General  Winning,  was  hotly  pnisned 
&om  Waren  to  Schwerin,  Gadebnsch,  and  Liibeck,  where  he  was  again 
attacked,  and  then,  hemmed  in  against  the  Danish  frontier  at  Batkaa, 
he  Borrendered  to  Murat  on  the  Tth  November. 

The  entire  Froasian  army  had  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  corps  of  Murat  and  Lannes  had  been  pursuing  Hohenlohe,  Soult 
had  followed  Weimar,  and  Bemadotte  had  followed  Kncher ;  thus  the 
latter  had  in  the  end  been  pressed  in  reat  by  Bemadotte,  whilst  his  flanks 
were  constantly  threatened  by  Murat  and  Soult. 

The  fortreases  were  also  one  by  one  surrendering.  Berlin  was  entered 
and  Spandau  surprised  on  the  S5th  October  :  Stettin  capitulated  on  the 
seth ;  Custrin  on  the  Slst  On  the  ath  November  Hagdebiug  fell  to 
Ney  ;  Hameln  to  King  Lonis  of  Holland,  on  the  27th  ;  Nieuborg  on  tha 
SSth ;  and  the  minor  places  on  the  Weser  soon  followed. 

The  whole  of  the  PniHaian  fortreaaes  had  capitulated  to  the  French, 

This  campaign  is  but  the  prelude  to  that  of  1807,  which  is  next  ex- 
amined. It  will  be  unnecessaty  further  to  criticise  in  detail  the  geneml 
plan  of  operations  and  its  execution    The  comments  made  hy  Colonel 
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Hamler  in  the  '  Opentions  of  War '  are  of  the  greatert  value,  and  an 
examioation  of  the  opinions  ao  clearl;  eipreeaed  there  will  fullj  explain 
the  KkUent  etrategical  features  of  the  campaign  up  to  Uus  time. 

The  fint  phase,  the  deHtruction  of  the  Pmsaian  portion  of  the  allied 
an&ies,  is  complete ;  bnt  it  yet  lemains  to  inveatigata  the  contiDiiation 
of  this  eampftign,  which  involved  the  defeat  of  the  other  and  equally 
important  fraction. 


Sbcohd  Phase  :  Poltusk,  Era 

Napoleon's  saccesses  id  Pnusia  enabled  Mm  to  extend  hia 
opentions  to  the  Vistula,  and  thus  deprive  the  King  of 
Pnusia  of  those  Teaouices  which,  during  the  winter,  he  would 
have  drawn  fiom  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  that 
river,  and  also  &om  Silesia. 

Xlie  political  alliancee  of  Prussia  were  far  firom  satisfac' 
tory.  Sweden  was  insufficient  in  force  to  be  of  much  valae 
in  the  forthcoming  operations.  Any  forces  that  might  be 
sent  by  England  were  not  to  be  expected  before  the  spring. 
AuBtria  was  at  present  inactive  after  her  recent  reverses. 
Knaeia's  purpose  was  solely  to  obtain  for  Prussia  a  tolerable 
peace,  she  having  in  the  interim  engaged  in  war  with  Turkey, 
and  entered  the  Principalities  with  80,000  men.  Meanwhile 
Napoleon  had  entered  Berlin  in  triumph.  His  occupation  of 
the  Prossian  capital  had  been  followed  by  an  increased  expres- 
sion of  hostility  to  England.  Unable  to  meet  her  on  the  sea, 
he  endeavoured  to  cripple  her  commerce  on  the  Continent;  and 
when,  by  an  order  in  council,  the  entire  coast  of  Prance  was 
declaied  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  the  conqueror  of  Jena 
issued  a  decree  by  which  all  English  goods  were  prohibited 
to  be  sold  in  the  countries  over  which  he  held  sway,  and  other 
arbitrary  measures  were  taken  with  a  view  of  checking  the 
rising  prosperity  and  snccess  of  the  British  nation.  He  had 
replied  to  the  paper  blockade  of  England  by  a  Continental 
blockade,  laying  an  embargo  on  everything  that  appertained 
to  her.  But  the  scheme  was  ineffective.  Smuggling  prevailed 
to  an  enormous  extent.  And  his  effort  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  her  commerce  by  land  was  as  ineffectual  as  her 
attempts  to  destroy  French  trade  by  sea  were  successful. 
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In  bis  new  war  with  !Bussia  the  political  element  largely 
entered.  An  advance  through  North  Oermany  into  her  terri- 
tories would  leave  his  tight  flank  exposed  to  the  action  of 
eDemies  only  too  anxious  to  turn  against  him.  Thus  he  con- 
templated ntilising  Poland  against  Busaia,  making  overtures 
to  Kosciusko  regarding  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish 
kii^om ;  bat  in  this  he  failed.  Next,  turning  to  Saxony,  he 
admitted  her  Elector  to  the  new  Bhenish  Confederation,  con- 
verting his  electorate  into  a  kingdom.  This  was  at  least  one 
obstacle  interposed  between  his  late  enemy  Austria,  even  now 
engaged  in  busily  remodelling  her  army,  and  his  proposed  line 
of  advance.  But  it  was  not  enough.  Fruitless  efTorta  were 
made  to  gain  the  Austrian  alliance  by  the  offer  of  the  Silesian 
province  in  exchange  for  Galicia;  and  then,  as  a  last  re- 
source, he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  assistance  of  Turkey 
by  embroiling  her  with  Bussia,  and  was  so  far  successful  that, 
thanks  to  the  injudicious  action  taken  by  the  latter  in  intar- 
fering  with  regard  to  the  banished  Hospodars  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  the  Sultan,  irritated  at  the  aibitraiy  conduct 
of  his  ancient  adversary,  threw  his  weight  into  the  French 
balance.  Thus  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  compelled  to 
weaken  his  main  army  by  80,000  men,  which,  under  General 
Michelsou,  had  crossed  the  Dniester  into  Moldavia, 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  retreated  to  Konigsberg  after  the 
occupation  of  his  kingdom  and  the  entry  of  Napoleon  into 
Berlin  on  the  25th  October,  and  the  Emperor  demanded  as  a 
preliminary  to  peace  the  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Vistula 
and  of  the  Silesian  fortresses.  The  defeat  of  Bussia  was 
essential  to  his  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  feeling  this,  his 
natural  anxiety  to  secure  his  lines  of  communication  by 
Mayence,  Wiitzburg,  Erfurt,  Wittenbui^  and  Spandau  with 
France,  led  him  to  take  the  measures  before  referred  to,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  intemtption  to  them  by  a  blow 
ttom  the  States  that,  secretly  or  openly  hostile  to  him,  lay  on 
the  right  flank  of  an  advance  into  Bussia — that  is,  towards 
the  south  of  Europe.  There  was  still  Sweden  at  war  with 
him  on  his  other  flank,  though  her  action  would  be  ineffective 
until  the  naval  powers  were  fully  prepared  to  co-operate. 

But  continued  success  Itad  increased  his  daring,  and  he 
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prepared,  therefore^  once  more  to  take  tbe  initiative,  and  cany 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  teiritoiy.  Lai^e  armiea  would  there- 
fore be  required,  and  the  conscription  of  1807  was  levied. 
The  reserves  were  asaembled  on  the  Bhine,  and  at  Boulogne. 
The  8th  corps,  under  Mortier,  which  had  been  employed  in 
Hanover,  was  to  secnre  his  left  flank,  and  operate  against 
the  Swedes  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Detachments  were 
organised  and  forwarded  &om  the  Bhine  to  the  Oder  to  fill 
np  the  gaps  occasioned  by  his  previous  campaign,  and  the 
depots  were  stocked  with  material,  the  great  cavalry  depot  at 
Potsdam  being  placed  nnder  Bourcier.  The  great  necessity 
for  cavalry  on  the  plains  of  Poland  was  evident)  and  while 
men  were  forwarded  from  Italy,  horses  to  mount  them  were 
largely  purchased  in  Germany. 

Thus  the  Grand  Army,  including  reinforcements  and  anx- 
iliaries,  now  nnmbered  300,000  men.  Turning  to  his  adver- 
saries, we  find  tiiat  the  1st  corps  of  Bussians,  60,000  strong, 
nnder  Benii^sen,  crossed  the  Niemen,  advancing  to  the  Vis- 
tola  on  November  Istj  the  2d,  under  Buzhowden,  38,000 
strong,  followed ;  while  the  reserve  remained  with  General 
Easen,  oi^Miising.  The  Prussian  Court  was  still  at  Konigs- 
ber^  and  the  wreck  of  the  army  under  L'Estocq,  numbering 
2S,000  men,  was  on  the  Vistula,  based  on  Graudenz  and 
Dantsig,  The  total  available  forces,  therefore,  were  120,000 
men,  nnder  the  supreme  command  of  the  Snssian  octogen- 
arian. General  Eamenski. 

The  early  French  movements  were  as  follows :  Davoost,  to 
Cnstrin  and  Posen;  Augereau,  to  Custrin  and  Landsberg  on  the 
Netze ;  Lannes,  from  Stettin  to  Stargard  and  Schneidmiihl ; 
Mnrat  returned  fix)m  Liibeck  to  Posen ;  Jerome,  with  the 
German  auxiliaries,  was  to  reduce  the  Siledan  fortresses, 
and  to  occupy  KaUsch. 

Thus  the  first  line  under  Murat  consisted  of  80,000  men. 
In  addition  to  this,  Sonlt  and  Bemadotte  from  Liibeck,  Ney 
from  Magdebuig,  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  reserve 
caTaliy — ^in  all,  80,000  men — were  to  concentrate  at  Berlin, 
and  to  follow  the  Ist  division  to  the  Vistula. 

The  character  of  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  Vistula 
requires  careful  examination.    Taking  its  rise  in  the  Sudetes 
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Alpa,  the  fonaei  river  has  generally  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, running  by  a  wide  estuary  into  the  Baltic  The  principal 
points  of  passage,  occupied  usually  by  fortified  towns,  are 
Satisbon,  Breslau,  Ologau,  Frankfurt,  Cnstrin,  and  Stettin.  At 
Gastrin  it  receives  the  Wartha,  which  takes  ita  rise  in  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  runs  north  through  Eolo. 
passing  near  Ealisch,  west  to  Szrem,  north  again  through  Fosen, 
beyond  which,  bending  west,  it  unites  with  the  Ketze  to  join 
the  Oder  at  Custrin.  The  Vistula  also  has  its  sonrces  in  the 
Carpathians,  running  generally  north  through  Cracow,  Warsaw, 
Modlin,  Flock,  Thorn,  and  Graudenz,  entering  the  Baltic  at 
Dactzig,  which  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  Warsaw  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Pilica, 
which  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Wartha,  and  at  Modlin  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Bug,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Poland,  an  afSuent  of  which  is  tiie  Narew,  which, 
rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Pr^el,  runs  south  into  the  Bog 
through  Fultusk.  The  northern  district  between  the  Vistula 
and  Oder  is  Pomerania,  bordering  on  the  sea ;  the  central  that 
of  Fosen ;  and  the  southern,  Silesia  and  part  of  Foland.  touch- 
ing therefore  the  Austrian  frontier. 

The  area  between  these  river -basins  was  in  its  northern 
part  sterile  and  unfertile,  with  few  good  roads  except  the 
main  arteries  of  commonication  between  Russia,  Poland,  and 
the  west.  The  temper  of  the  Poles  was,  as  might  be  imagined 
after  the  violent  and  unjustifiable  partition  of  their  conntiy 
by  two  of  the  Powers  engaging  in  hostilities  on  their  frontier, 
far  more  favourable  to  the  French  than  to  their  adversaries. 
The  entry  of  Murat  into  Moscow  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
triumph,  and  hopes  were  even  entertained  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom  might  be  restored,  with  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Beig  as  king.  Though  this  was  refused,  the  ancient  nobility 
of  Warsaw  received  from  the  Emperor  marked  attention. 

On  the  16th  Lannes  and  Augereau  were  directed  to  march 
on  Nackel  and  Bromberg ;  Davoust  on  Warsaw  by  Sempolno, 
Enhio,  Blonie.  The  Russians  occupied  Warsaw  only  with 
their  advance,  and  had  during  their  occupation  destroyed  all 
steres  and  shipping  that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  Lannes, 
leaving  Bromberg,  filing  before  Thorn,  moved  by  Inowrsclaw, 
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Bresesc,  and  Kowal  on  Warsaw,  followed  hj  Augereau, 
baving  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Thorn. 

Napoleon  remained  in  Berlin  until  the  last  days  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then  started  for  Posen. 

The  advance  of  the  second  French  division  at  once  ensued, 
and  Ney  was  ordered  to  Thorn,  when,  after  a  skirmiBh,  the 
passage  of  the  Vistula  was  effected,  notwithstanding  the 
difficnlties  presented  by  the  volume  of  water  and  the  bad 
weather,  the  river  being  covered  with  floating  ice.  The  Bus- 
sians  thereupon  abandoned  Praga,  retiring  upon  the  Xarew. 

Daronat,  crossing  the  Vistula,  pushed  on  to  Jablona,  and 
Lannea  replaced  him  at  Warsaw.  Augereau  established 
himself  opposite  Modlin,  while  Thorn  was  seized  by  Ney ;  but 
there  is  some  difference  as  to  these  operations  between  the 
IVen<A  and  Bnssian  accoonte.  Napoleon  was  now  master  of 
the  Vistula,  and  of  the  fortifications  on  the  river,  which  lay 
itt  the  line  of  his  advance  between  the  Vistula  and  Fr^eL 
The  latter  river  rises  in  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  east  Proasia, 
numing  west  into  the  sea  at  Konigsberg,  a  badly-fortified 
town ;  and  receiving  at  Gumbiunen  a  small  tributary,  the  Alle, 
draining  the  wide  swampy  lakes  of  Lowentin  and  Spirdiug. 
Between  it  and  tiie  Vistula  is  a  small  stream,  the  PaBsarge, 
mnning  into  the  Frische  HafF,  a  vast  I^oon  extending  from 
the  Vistnla  to  the  Fregel  parallel  to  the  Baltic  coast. 

Between  these  four  rivers,  the  Vistula,  Narew,  AUe,  and 
Pre^el,  lies  the  theatre  of  war,  which,  despite  the  lakes  and 
the  tributary  streamlets  of  the  Passaige,  is  sandy,  sterile,  and 
infertile.  The  basin  of  the  latter  river  is  occupied  by  an 
indnstrioos  population,  and  is  well  cultivated  by  a  race  of 
German  descent ;  but  the  soothern  area  is  poor,  densely  wooded, 
and  thinly  populated  by  people  of  the  Sclavic  race.  The 
roads  were  infamously  bad,  the  climate  intensely  severe ;  and 
thus,  while  the  Busso-f  ru^an  armies  abounded  with  sappliea 
based  on  Dantzig,  £onigsbeig,  and  the  sea,  the  French  forces 
were  in  want,  privation,  and  distress. 

In  the  Bussian  army  at  this  period,  the  time  of  service  was 
twenty-five  years  for  conscripts,  and  for  volunteers  fifteen. 
"Sbo  men  were  small  and  thickset,  but  a  brave  and  hardy  race. 
Hie  officers  inactive,  uneducated,  and  ignorant,  were  obliged 
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to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  foreigoers,  who  were  the 
cream  of  the  aerrice.  Thua  the  staff,  eDgineers,  &c,  vere  on 
bad  tenns  with  the  native  officers.  Severe  discipline  was  eu- 
forced  when  on  duty ;  but,  off  duty,  excesses  of  every  kind  were 
common,  owing  to  the  indifferent  commiasariat  arrangements 
of  the  army. 

One  of  the'principal  evils  was  the  enormous  mass  of  servants 
and  retainers,  200  per  regiment,  who  accompanied  the  forc& 
Hospitals  were  equally  bad.  The  (Tossacks,  the  principal 
light  cavalry  of  Sussia,  had  little  manceuvring  power.  The 
tactics  of  the  in&ntry  were  exclusively  confined  to  bayonet 
attacks,  and  the  use  of  ground  was  unknown,  as  also  the  art  of 
posting  troops  properly.  The  organisation  was  absolutely 
had,  and  the  proper  proportion  of  the  arms,  the  one  to  the 
other,  neglected ;  and  this  or  that  arm  was  constantly  borrowed 
from  several  divisions,  never  to  return  to  them.  Seldom,  conse- 
quently, were  the  leaders  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages gaioed  by  the  bravery  of  their  troops.  With  the  French 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  very  different.  There,  skill  and 
regularity  reigned,  Posen  was  made  a  grand  depot,  together 
with  Kalisch,  Kowal,  and  Bromberg.  A  topographical  staff 
was  attached  to  each  corps,  to  sketch  i-oughly  the  country  and 
roads  on  both'sides  of  the  line  of  march,  the  plans  furnished 
by  which  were  sent  in  daily  to  headquarters.  Jerome  was 
detached  on  December  3d  with  the  Bavarians  (under  Wrede), 
to  Breslan,  and  Devay  to  Kalisch. 

Beningsen  meanwhile  ordered  L'Estocq  to  fall  back  from 
the  Vistula,  removing  hie  own  headquarters  to  Pultusk,  where 
the  King  soon  repaired  and  placed  Beningsen  definitely  in 
command  of  the  Prussians,  L'Estocq  having  demurred  to  aban- 
doning the  Uofi  of  VistoK 

Davoust  occupied  Praga  December  2,  the  passage  of  his 
corps  beii^  completed  on  the  8th,  while  Key  had  finished  his 
at  Thorn  by  the  11th. 

The  Russians  were  concentrating  at  the  same  date  at  Ostio- 
lenka  and  Nowc^^rod.  Napoleon  being  now  in  complete 
possession  of  the  line  of  the  Vistula  determined  to  strengthen 
his  left — with  the  view  of  separating  the  Fmssiaus  &om  their 
allies — and  to  open  up  the  country  as  far  as  Wittenburg  and 
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Pnltuab.  He  despatched  Bernadotte  and  Bessiferes  (in  com- 
m&nd  of  the  cavalry)  to  Thorn,  to  support  Key ;  Bernadotte, 
in  command  of  the  left  wing,  concentrating  at  Thorn  by 
December  20. 

Bat  Beningsen  had  formed  the  determination  to  t^^ain  the 
line  of  the  YiBtnla,  and  the  Prussians  in  Strassbnrg  vere  con- 
sequently ordered  to  retake  Thorn  ;  but  Ney  was  already  too 
strong  there,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

At  this  juncture  the  Prussian  position  was — 

Bight — Ejlao,  Biocliofswerder,  Neninark,  Eanenuch  ; 

Left — Lipno,  Sieipa,  Diericko,  Boldan ; 

tbeir  object  heing  to  cover  Kooigsberg,  and  maintain  com- 
munication with  Qntudenz  and  Dantzig  on  one  side,  and  the 
KnssianB  on  the  other.  But  the  line  was  too  extended — ^the 
attempt  to  effect,  too  much  apparent  L'Estocq,  with  the 
centre  and  left,  retired  to  Bieznn,  expecting  to  be  attacked  with 
snperior  forces,  a  flyinfir  column  being  left  at  Bischofswerder 
on  December  13-14  The  Buseians  reached  Pultusk  again, 
December  8,  and  halted  till  the  10th  in  position  on  the  Ukra 
and  Karew,  covered  by  these  rivers. 

The  reasons  for  the  readvauce  of  the  Buesians  assigned  by 
Boiii^isen  were,  the  importance  of  his  union  with  Bnxhow- 
den,  and  the  non-pursiiit  of  the  French  after  gainii^  the 
Tistnla ;  hat  the  onion  was  not  effected. 

The  reasons  presumed  by  the  Fmssiaos,  however,  were, 
that  the  Bnssian  marshal  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Bening- 
sen,  anwilling  to  place  bimsdf  under  his  senior,  Buxhowden, 
had  advanced  in  order  still  to  retain  command.  Bnxhiiwden 
crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  December  6,  and  reached  Afasia^ 
wieckz,  on  the  9th,  70  miles  from  Pultusk. 

Davonst  crossed  the  Narew  at  Okwein,  December  10,  occupy- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  Ukra  as  for  as  Pomiechowo,  and 
eventually  Modlin.  A  t&«  de  pont  was  constructed  by  the 
12th,  and  the  bri(^  by  the  22d  December. 

The  opportanity  of  attacking  the  French  on  the  12th  was 
missed  by  Beningsen  owing  to  the  vacillation  and  inactivity 
of  the  Russians.     Thus  the  fortifications  were  continued  on 
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the  Vistula  and  Karew  by  the  French  unopposed,  and  Soolt 
w&B  pushed  np  to  tiie  fonner  stream  at  Wroklawek,  crossing 
at  Flook  and  Dobrzyskow  on  the  23d.  Augerean  crossed  at 
lAkroczyon  by  the  20th  December,  the  bridge  beii^  finished 
on  the  23d.  Napoleon  and  the  Guard  leit;  Fosen  on  December 
16,  and  reached  Warsaw,  the  former  the  19th,  and  the  latter 
the  23d  December. 

Beningsen  had  again  abandoned  offensive  morements  and 
decided  upon  asaoming  a  central  position  at  Pultask,  with  a 
view  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Ukra.  On  the  18th  December 
his  troops  vere  disposed  along  this  line  Avm  Kolozomb  to  the 
conflaenoe  of  the  Ukra  with  the  Narew.  Kovemiasto  and 
Nssielsk  were  occupied  in  second  line,  and  Fultusk  in  third 
line,  which  waa  to  be  the  general  point  of  assembly  for  retreat. 

Bnxhiiwden,  on  the  18th,  reached  Oatrolenka  with  tbiea 
divisions,  one  being  left  on  the  JBug,  too  far  back  for  sap- 
port,  Kamenaki,  joining  on  December  21st,  drove  Bening- 
sen forward  to  Novemiasto,  ord^^  up  Buxhowden,  and  was 
about  to  attack  the  French  when  they  anticipated  him.  Na- 
poleon's object  was  simply  to  obtain  undisturbed  winter  quar- 
ters. The  Bnasiana  were  too  near  for  safety,  and  it  waa  necea- 
aaiy  to  drive  them  behind  the  Omuleff. 

The  Ukra  was  therefore  reconnoitred;  an  island  at  the 
mouth  seized  by  Davonst,  and  connected  with  the  right  bank 
I^  a  brii^e.  Batteries  were  then  established,  and  preparatioDS 
for  farther  passf^  commenced. 

Napoleon  reached  Okuoin  on  December  23,  and  Ostennan 
prepared  to  dispute  t^e  passage ;  but  it  was  forced  at  Czar- 
nowo,  Kolozomb,  and  Sochozyn,  and  the  Russians  retired  on 
Kaaielak  and  Fultusk. 

The  further  advance  of  the  IVench  brought  on  the  battles 
of  Pultuak  and  Qolymin  on  the  26th:  the  fonner  between 
Laonea  with  one  division  (Gudin's)  of  Davonst,  and  Bening- 
sen, resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Eussians;  and  the  latter 
between  Davonst  and  Angereau,  and  detachments  &om  the 
corpa  of  Sacken,  Oallitzin,  and  Doctorow. 

ThoB  the  extreme  right  of  the  general  French  line  met  with 
some  opposition  in  mastering  the  line  of  the  Ukra  and  Narew ; 
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but,  in  the  centre,  Sonlt  had  reached  GiechaiLow,  and  Berna- 
dotte  Bieznn  unopposed — though  Bessi^res,  covering  the  ad- 
vance with  the  second  cavalry  lesetve,  had  captured  some 
ProBfiian  prisoners  near  the  latter  place. 

On  the  extreme  left  Key  had  advanced  front  Strassbui^  on 
Scddan  {26th),  and  Mlawa,  pnshing  back  the  Fruaaian  corpa 
under  L'Eatocq ;  and  engaging  them  at  Soldaa  on  the  26th, 
fonght  an  obstinate  hattle. 

Hios  Ifapoleon's  plan  to  drive  the  enemy  back  from  the 
ITkra  on  the  Naiew,  and  separate  tfaem  &om  the  rich  conntriea 
OD  the  aeaboard  of  Old  Pmasia,  had  been  snccessfuL 

The  Suaaian  armies  had  been  commanded  by  Beningsen, 
with  Osterman,  Sacken,  Gallitzin,  and  Sedmaratski  as  subor- 
dinatee;  and  Boxhdwden,  with  Totschakow,  Doctoiow,  Sao- 
ken,  and  Auiepp. 

Meanwhile  the  Frossians  had  been  at  Biezon  on  the  23d, 
and  Soldaa  on  the  26th,  retreating,  after  the  action  there, 
to  Neidenberg,  reaching  Ortelsberg  28th  and  29th,  Shems- 
weiD  SOtb,  landsberg  Slat,  Baatenberg  on  the  2d  January 
1807,  and  Augenberg  on  the  3d,  where  they  came  into  com- 
monication  with  the  BuBsians,  having  sncceeded  in  carrying 
out  their  own  retreat  without  becoming  entangled  in  theirs. 

After  these  actions  Boxhowden  retired  from  his  command, 
the  Busaians  withdrew  behind  the  Fn^el,  and  the  French 
went  into  winter  qaartei& 

NoU. — The  distances  f^om  Warsaw  to  the  most  important 
pointfl  in  the  tbeatte  up  to  this  point  are:  to  Pultusk,  30 
miles ;  Thom,  80 ;  Ostrolenka,  55 ;  Flock.  40 ;  Pantzig,  120 ; 
and  Konigsbei^  130  mUes. 


Third  Fhabb:  Fsieduhd,  Bra 

The  clem  of  1806  had  acea  tlie  commeDceiaeiit  of  a  winter  of  extreme 
Kveri^.  Sadden  thaVB,  in  which  the  wietehed  roads  speedilr  became 
■o  iinpanable  as  to  render  it  ahnoat  imposdble  to  more  the  guna  except 
with  doable  and  erea  triple  teama,  and  with  mad  k>  deep  that  the  eeldiera 
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sank  to  thur  knees  in  it,  had  altenutted  with  ieveie  froate,  and  h»d 
increased  the  difBcnltiei  of  campdgniag  to  the  utmost.  Repoae  was 
abeolntelj  necessaiy  for  both  armiea  :  the  French  were  accordingly 
placed  in  cantonments,  between  the  Narew  and  Ukra ;  and  Napoleon,  re- 
turning to  Wartiaw,  kept  a  brilUant  conrt  in  the  ancient  Polish  capital. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  Bnssian  fleet  had  harassed  the  French  nnder 
Harmont  by  landing  on  the  coaat  they  held,  and  Ragosa  had  been  alao 
blockaded ;  but  these  events  exercised  no  influence  on  the  great  cam- 
paign that  was  preparing  in  the  north. 

The  French,  id  January  1807,  occapied  the  following  posi- 
tions : — 

4th  corps  (Sonlt):  the  country  about  the  Oiezye  and  Sonna 
to  the  Ukra,  the  &ont  covered  by  Lasalles's  and  Milhand's 
cavaliy,  with  Golymiu  as  a  lallying-point  The  grand  depots 
were  at  Plock;  the  minor  ones  at  Sochozyn,  Prznoni,  and 
Giechanowo. 

3d  corps  (Davoost) :  on  both  sides  of  the  Narew  to  the  Bag ; 
headquarters  and  depots,  Pultusk,  covered  by  cavaliy  under 
Seeker,  &om  Ostiolenka  to  Ostrow. 

6th  corps  (Lannes) :  suburbs  of  Warsaw  and  Praga,  and  in 
the  triangle  between  the  Austrian  frontier,  Narew,  Bug,  and 
Vistula,  at  Sierock,  Wyszkow,  and  Brock ;  headquarters,  War- 
saw ;  rallying-point,  Sierock,  where  there  was  an  intrenched 
camp ;  depots  at  Warsaw  and  Sierock. 

7th  corps  (Augereau) :  the  district  bam  Wyszogrod  to  the 
Ukra,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  along  the  Bznrra  to 
Lowicz ;  communication  by  Modiin ;  rallying-point,  Flonsk ; 
depots,  Wyszogrod  and  Lowicz. 

Ist  corps  (Bemadotte):  the  country  between  Elbing  and 
Osterode,  thus  threatening  Kdnigsberg,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Russians,  separating  Konigsberg  from  Dantzig,  and 
collecting  stores  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  in  the  richer  pro- 
vinces of  the  north ;  rallying-point,  Osterode ;  depots,  Marien- 
werder;  communications  by  the  bridge  at  Graudenz:  covered 
by  his  own  light  cavalry  and  the  Division  Labne. 

6th  corps  (Ney,  under  Bemadotte)  :  the  country  abont 
Neidenburg,  Soldau,  and  Wittenburg ;  covered  by  Grouohy's 
cavalry:  rallyii^-point,  Mlawa;  depots,  Bromburg  and  Thorn ; 
heavy  cavalry  in  rear  of  the  infantry  corps. 

Guard  at  Warsaw. 
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Grenadiera  (Oudiuot),  at  Ealisch. 

All  nimeces8si7  provocation  of  the  inhabitante  of  the  occu- 
pied districts  was  strictly  prohibited. 

The  line  so  occupied  extended  from  the  Frische  HafT  along 
the  Passai^e  and  Oraoleff,  and  &om  Ostrolenita  by  Ostiow 
to  Block  on  the  Bog.  Mortier  blockaded  Stralsund.  The 
Bavarian  contingent  remaiaed  in  Silesia ;  and  a  10th  corps 
formed  under  Lefebrre,  composed  of  Germans,  Poles,  and 
French,  carried  out  the  investment  of  Colbei^  and  the  siege 
of  Dantzig. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  by  taking  up  these  positions 
were — 

1.  Best  and  reoi^anisation  of  the  army. 

2.  Covering  the  blockade  and  si^es  of  the  Vistula  fort- 

resses. 

3.  Constniction  of  a  strong  base  of  operation  for  the  next 

campaign. 

4.  Security  of  territory  occupied  should  the  enemy  attack. 
6.  Organisation  of  the  military  resources  of  Poland. 
During  the  whole  winter  these  requirements  were  kept 

steadily  in  view.  T£lea  de  pont  were  formed  at  every  point 
of  passage  on  the  Vistula;  convoys  of  the  most  extensive  kind 
were  organised,  and  transported  stores  of  all  kinds  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Special  attention  was  also  directed 
to  the  formation  of  hospitals  and  ambulance  trains. 

Stettin  and  Custrin,  Glogau  and  Breslau,  Brieg  and  Kosel, 
successively  surrendered,  and  soon  only  Schweidnitz,  Neisse, 
Knd  Glatz  in  Silesia  remained  in  Prussian  hands.  Vandamme 
was  therefore  sent  to  beside  these  fortresses,  and  Brune 
watched  the  months  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  to  prevent  a  de- 
scent of  the  British  troops. 

Meanwhile  Ney  had  unadvisedly  made  an  attempt  on  Kon- 
igsbe^.  He  had  without  direct  orders  advanced  his  head* 
quarters  from  Keidenbetg  to  Altenstein,  and  came  into  colli- 
sion with  the  BoBsian  cavalry  nnder  Gallitzin.  Keceiving 
peremptory  orders  &om  the  Emperor  to  wiUidraw,  he  fell  back 
to  his  former  position. 

The  strength  of  the  Bussians  united  at  Bialla  on  the  18th 
January  was — 
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7  diviBione, 06,000 

1  divinoD,     (Golion),         .        .        .  6,000 

1         „          (Emm),  ....  18,000 

L'Eatocq  (Pnusians) 13,000 

106,000 

The  French  field  force  in  Poland  and  Russia  amonnted  to 
140,000  men.  The  force  that  had  checked  Ne/s  advance  was 
the  advanced-guaxd  of  the  Buasian  army,  which  had  resumed 
the  ofTensiTC.  Beningsen's  plan  was  this :  to  march  onper- 
ceived  behind  the  lakes  and  sntpiise  the  French  left,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  commonicate  with  Dant- 
zig,  relieve  Oraudenz,  take  up  winter  quarters  in  East  Prossia, 
await  reinfotcementB  from  Russia,  then  throw  L'Estocq  into 
Dantzig,  and  undertake  a  diversion  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  The  plan  was  good,  provided  the  surprise  and  dis- 
traction of  the  left  French  wing  were  purposed ;  while  the 
conntiy  was  well  adapted  to  conceal  such  a  march.  The  con- 
dition of  the  army,  however,  had  deteriorated,  and  was  barely 
fit  then  for  active  exertion. 

The  Bussian  march  was  continued  from  Bialla  on  the  16th 
January  to  Arias ;  17th  and  18th  to  Rhein ;  and  ou  the  19tfa, 
76,000  Russians  and  Prussians  were  concentrated  opposite  to 
Ney's  scattered  forcea 

Ney  was  therefore  peremptorily  recalled  by  Napoleon  on 
the  18th ;  but  his  imprudence  had  been  in  one  sense  fortunate, 
for  Napoleon  was  ignraant  of  the  Russian  movements,  and 
the  undesigned  advance  of  Key's  corps  had  given  him  timely 
information  of  the  march  of  Uie  Russians,  who,  on  the  2l8t, 
occupied  the  line  Bischofsheim-Heilsbeig.  An  action  occurred 
at  Heilsberg  ou  the  24th  January,  and  the  French  retreated 
on  the  25th  to  Mohrungen. 

January  20th. — Russian  headqtuirters  at  Bossel,  and  the 
Pmssian  at  Drengfurth. 

22d. — Preparations  were  made  to  attack  Heilsberg,  Baden- 
stein,  Schippenbeil 

The  direction  of  Thorn  had  been  abandoned,  owing  to  Key's 
accidental  but  timely  retreat.  Ney  retired  in  perfect  order 
upon  Keidenburg,  waroiug  Bemadotte  and  pointing  out  the 
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ralae  of  the  position  of  Osterode,  and  also  reporting  to  the< 


Beningsen  halted  on  the  22d  and  23d,  and  the  FmssiaDs 
reached  Landabei^,  the  23d ;  Mehlsack,  the  24th,  on  which 
day  the  Bossians  were  at  Heilsbeig.  Bemadotte's  retreat 
terminated  in  concentration  on  the  24th  at  Osteiode,  Saalfeld, 
and  FzettBsisch-HoUand 

The  Bussians  were'  at  Arensdotff  on  the  25tb.  The  irre- 
sponsible action  of  the  Fmssian  corps  at  this  time  is  very 
noticeable. 

Actions  occnrred  at  Liebatadt,  on  the  Fassarge,  on  the  24th ; 
end  again  at  Mohmngen  on  the  25tb.  Bemadotte  retreated 
to  laebemiibL  The  Frusaians  advanced  to  Saalfeld,  and  the 
lUiasians  to  Liebemuhl  and  Allenstein  on  the  27tli.  The  con- 
jectures of  Beningsen  as  to  the  presence  of  the  whole  French 
army  had  been  incorrect.  He  had  failed  to  snrprise  Bema- 
dotte ;  and  after  marching  70  miles  in  ten  days,  ha  halted  for 
three  more  on  the  28th,  nominally  on  account  of  fatigue  and 
want  of  food 

The  resolt  of  the  manoeuvre  so  far  was  that  the  French  left 
had  effected  a  retreat  with  little  losR  at  a  time  when  the  bridge 
at  Thorn  had  been  swept  away  by  ica  The  Fmssians  were 
now  at  Freystadt.  The  Boaaian  right  was  at  Eyiau,  the 
left  at  AUensteln,  the  centre  at  Mohmngen,  and  reserve  at 
Gnttstadt. 

Bemadotte,  ordered  to  cover  Thorn,  reached  Strassboig  on 
the  1st  February. 

Napoleon  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  of 
the  BuBsians  in  East  Frosaia  on  the  24th  of  January,  by  which 
time  they  might  have  gained  great  advantages  over  the  French 
leit.  Napoleon  fancied  it  was  only  a  response  to  Key's 
raids,  but  still  took  wise  precautions,  and  ordered  Lefebvre  to 
move  on  Thorn  and  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Vis- 
tola,  while  at  the  same  time  he  supplied  Sierock  and  Fultusk, 
completing  the  works  against  Essen,  and  ordering  up  rein- 
fbrcffloaents  &om  Fosen  and  Kalisch.  On  the  27th,  Napoleon 
aaw  clearly  the  enemy's  plan,  and  his  cantonments  were 
accoTdingly  raised.  The  troops  were  supplied  with  four 
iayif  bread  and  as -much  biscuit  as  could  be  transported 
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on  carts,  while  the  following  dispositions  were  at  once 
ordered. 

Soiilt  to  concentrate  at  Wittenbnrg ;  Key  at  Neidenbuig 
and  Hobenstetn  ;  Angeieaa  at  Mlawa  ;  Darooat  at  Myszyniec ; 
Laones  (Savary)  at  Brock,  on  the  Bug ;  Mnrat's  cavalry  at 
Ortelsborg  ;  and  Bernadotte  vaa  left  behind  to  cover  Thorn. 

The  Emperor  quitted  Warsaw,  Januaiy  30th.  Thus  on  the 
Slst  of  January  Fr^ch  positions  were  as  follows : — 

On  the  extreme  left,      .        Lefebvre,         .....  16,000 

On  hia  right,                          Savorj,  ......  20,000 

In  the  centre,                         Bernadotte  (at  StTawbui^),     .        .  90/100 

Nej, Qilgenbuig,     .        .  UfiOO 

Augereaa,                              .        .        .       Neidenbnrg,    .        .  27,000 

Gu&rd, Chonelea,        .        .  9,000 

Cavaliy  reeerve, .        .  8,000 

Darouat, Mjujaiec,      .        .  19,000 

Total,     136,000 

In  four  days  the  army  had  been  thus  concentrated  towards 
Wittenburg,  with  a  combatant  superiority  of  40,000  men  (or 
the  offensive.  Compare  this  with  the  indecision  of  the  Bna- 
sian  movements,  during  which  soma  troops  had  marched  75 
miles.  The  French  dispositions  were  admirably  adapted  to 
the  events  that  had  been  reported.  The  rapid  march  on 
Wittenbuig  in  superior  force  would,  if  concealed,  oblige  Ben- 
ingsen  to  retreat  on  Eonigsberg  or  accept  battle,  and  thus 
separate  him  from  the  Pnissians,  who  would  be  left  to  retire 
on  Dantzig.  The  communication  with  Warsaw  was  circu- 
itous and  precarious ;  Thorn,  therefore,  had  to  be  specially 
guarded. 

The  despatch  to  Bernadotte  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
movement  was  intercepted  by  the  Russians,  and  importance 
was  unduly  attached  to  it  by  the  French.  The  Russians  con- 
centrated at  Jonkowo,  and  the  French  line  advanced  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  1st  and  2d  to  Passenheim  -  Allenstein  -  Guttstadt. 
Napoleon  made  dispositions  for  battle  on  February  3d,  and 
an  action  occurred  at  Bergfried  on  that  date,  hjs  advance 
pushing  forward  on  Jonkowo,  February  4th.  But  the  Koa- 
siana  had  retreated,  ordering  L'Estocq  to  join  them  at  Arens- 
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dorfT ;  and  Napoleon,  disappointed  in  not  bringing  matters  to 
a  criflia,  pressed  the  rear-guard  nnder  Bagration  on  WolfBdorfif 
and  Landsbetg. 

Key  was  detached,  February  5th,  to  intercept  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  should  they  stand,  to  operate  towards  their  right 
Davonst  was  pushed  forward  on  the  AUe,  and  Bemadotte  was 
ordered  to  join  hinL  The  Prussians  had  left  Freystadt  for 
Dentech-Eylau  on  the  2d  of  February,  moving  on  the  3d  for 
Osterode— 4th,  Mohrungen— and  Sth,  Faasarge.  An  action 
followed  at  Wfdtersdorf  on  the  5th.  The  Russians  reached 
I^ndsberg  on  the  6th,  fighting  rear-guard  actions  at  Hoff 
and  Heilsberg,  and  arriving  at  Fylau  on  the  7th,  on  which 
date  the  battle  of  Preussisch-Eyku  was  begun  by  the  stont 
rear-gnord  action  fought  by  Bagration  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Zie^lhof  before  the  town,  and  which  resulted  in  his  falling 
back  behind  it.  Meanwhile  Key  had  been  marching  on 
Kreuzburg  to  keep  back  the  Pmssians,  and  eventually,  if 
necessary,  to  threaten  Konigsberg ;  and  Davoust  was  at  Barten- 
stein  on  this  date :  both  were  therefore  urgently  pressed  to 
hasten  towards  the  battle-field,  in  order  that  on  the  left  and 
right  flank  respectively-they  might  strengthen  Napoleon's  force 
at  Eylau,  at  that  moment  numerically  weaker  than  his  adver- 
sary, and  operate  against  both  his  fianks. 

If  Beningsen  failed  in  the  amount  of  success  to  be  expected 
from  his  rash  measure,  he  at  least  derived  the  negative  advan- 
tage of  avoiding  entire  defeat ;  but  at  Eylan  he  was  brought 
to  bay,  and  other  reasons  combined  to  make  battle  there  a 
matter  of  necessity.  It  was  the  last  point  where  he  could 
stand  to  cover  Eon^berg.  The  ground  was  well  suited  to 
the  Knssian  troops ;  and  his  object  was  to  inflict  such  a  blow 
on  Napoleon  as  would  check  bis  further  advance.  Eylan  was 
reached,  February  7th,  in  the  morning,  and  the  army  was 
formed  in  three  lines  between  Schladitten  and  Serpallen. 

The  terrible  combat  with  Bagration's  rear-guard  was  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  Eylan  by  the  French ;  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Bussians  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  a  half 
an  hour  later  abandoned — when,  according  to  'Beningsen's 
Memoirs,'  it  waa  reoccupied  by  the  French.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  thus  abandoning  the  town  are, — that  retreat  waa 
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a  decoy  to  the  Frencli,  iaducing  them  to  push  into  the  more 
open  grouDd  beyond ;  and  the  selection  of  a  position  in  reat 
offered  greater  impedimente  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
Bnssian  dispositions  than  wovld  have  been  the  case  had  the 
village  been  retained. 

The  BuBsian  army,  according  to  Hoffder,  numbered  68,000 ; 
but  Thiers  places  them  at  72,000,  exclusive  of  the  PrussianB. 
The  accounts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  French  army  are  equally 
confusii^.  Dumas  says  68,000,  includii^  Davoust  and  Ssy ; 
Thiers  54,000,  exclusive  of  Ney ;  and  Hoffner  80,000,  includ- 
ing him ;  but  apparently  the  chances  before  Davoust's  arrival 
were  equal  The  Prussians,  meanwhile,  had  reached  Bossitten 
late  on  the  7th  Febtaaxy,  and  received  orders  to  move  on  to 
Prenssisch-Eylau  and  Althoff,  thus  bringing  about  a  rencontre 
vith  Key,  who  was  marching  for  Kreuzbutg  at  Wackem. 
They  reached  Althoff  at  1  p.h.  on  the  8th  of  February,  5500 
strong — thus  making  the  allied  total  63,500  men — and  were 
at  once  directed  on  Kutschiitten. 

The  battle  had  commenced  at  daybreak,  and  Kapoleon 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  detached  corps.  Davoust,  march- 
ing by  Molwitten,  reached  the  battle  at  noon.  At  half-past 
7  he  at  once  seized  Althoff  and  Schladitten,  but  was  ulti- 
mately expelled,  and  at  10  f.m  the  battle  terminated  without 
decisive  result. 

But  six  days'  fighting,  frequent  night  -  marches  in  a  c^dd 
climate,  fatigue,  and  want,  had  strained  the  Bussian  army. 
On  the  night  of  the  9th  February  the  disorder  was  genersL 
Nevertheless  offensive  action  was  contemplated^  particularly 
by  Kamenski ;  but  from  Beniogseu's  reports  the  army  now 
only  consisted  of  30,000  men  under  arms, 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  arrival  of  Ney,  and  the 
fact  that  Napoleon  had  not  employed  his  Guard,  whilst 
there  was  not  a  Bussian  battalion  but  what  had  been  en- 
gaged, waa  decisive ;  and  at  midnight  the  retreat  on  £omgs- 
beig,  covered  by  L'Estocq  marching  by  Domnau  and  Friedland, 
was  decided  on. 

The  French  were  not  in  a  much  better  plight  than  the 
Bussians,  but  nevertheless  Murat  moved  in  pursuit  on  the  911); 
and  on  the  10th  of  February  the  Bussians  took  up  an  in- 
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trenched  position  before  EonigBberg,  their  left  resting  on  the 
Ptegal ;  while  the  Prussians  were  at  Altenbu^  with  a  detach- 
ment in  Friedland.  The  loss  at  Eyku  had  been  greater  in 
proportion  than  in  any  battle  of  modem  times.  According  to 
HoffheT,  the  Eossians  had  18,000  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
the  French  somewhat  more : — 

Diunas  puts  the  French  loss  at  £000  killed,  and  15,000  to  16,000  woniuled. 
Pelet,  „  1800      „  5000         „ 

Olhere,  „  1900     „  6700        „ 

Thiers,  „  3000     „  7000        „ 

And  tiie  Prussians,  according  to  some  French  accounts,  had 
30,000  killed  and  wounded,  though  Thiers  fixes  the  Iobs  at 
26,000  only. 

Certainly  some  of  the  objects  sought  by  Beningsen  in  ac- 
cepting battle  had  been  attained  in  that  of  Eylau.  The 
French  were  unable  to  pursue  with  any  vigour ;  and  the  state 
of  the  French  army  imposed  a  decided  veto  on  farther  advance 
for  a  while.  The  extreme  aeverity  of  the  climate,  the  difficulty 
of  subsistence,  and  Russian  obstinacy,  were  elements  of  opposi- 
tion too  strong  to  be  readily  overcome.  The  balance  of  power, 
hitherto  on  Napoleon's  side,  was  beginning  to  turn  in  another 
direction. 

The  French  cavalry  were  in  a  bad  state ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Emperor  remained  eight  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eylau,  to  impress  hie  victory  on  Europe — and 
then  prepared  to  le-^nter  winter  quarters.  The  retrograde 
march  commenced  on  the  17th  February:  Murat  and  Ney, 
rear-guard ;  Davoust,  right ;  Soult,  centre ;  Augereau,  left ;  and 
Bemadotte  etill  on  the  Frische  Haff.  The  army  ascended  the 
Alle,  and  then  changed  dii-ection  to  Thorn,  Marienwerder,  and 
Blbing,  thus  abandoning  Warsaw — for  the  Emperor  recognised 
the  difficulty  of  holding  a  line  so  extended  with  Dantzig  in 
his  rear.  The  care  of  Warsaw  was  committed  to  the  3d  corps, 
comprisii^  the  Bavarians  end  Poles ;  and  the  new  quarters 
occupied  extended,  right  to  Thorn,  centre  to  Osterode,  and  left 
toElbuig. 

There  was  a  possibility  of  &esh  strategic  combinations  from 
this  fresh  base,  and  the  troops  were  thus  disposed :  Bemadotte, 
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Braaoabeig  and  Spandau  ;  Soult,  Liebstadt  and  Molwingen ; 
Bavoust,  Allenstem  and  Hohenstein  ;  Key,  Quttstadt ;  Guard, 
Oudinot,  and  headq^uarters,  Osterode ;  cavalry  in  rear  from 
Thorn  to  Elburg,  and  Augereau'a  corps  was  disembodied.  The 
5th  corps  on  the  Omuleff,  and  Massena,  were  also  sent  for. 
The  general  distribution  of  French  forces  at  this  period  was 
as  follows : — 


Field  foreea  on  the  Vutola  and  the  Paaaarge,  80,000  to  90,000 

„          at  Ostrolenkft, 

24,000 

„           at  Danizig  and  Colberg, 

22,000 

28,000 

inSUesia, 

16,000 

In  the  fortreaBes,      .... 

30,000 

With  parka,             .... 

8,000 

Wounded,    .            . 

15.000 

Sick  and  marauding. 

60,000 

BecruitB  on  the  march, 

30,000 

Making  a  total  of  270,000  French,  and  60,000  auxiliatiea. 

Efibrte  were  made  almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Eylau  to  effect  a  separate  peace  with  Frussia,  but  the  negotia- 
tions failed ;  and  Beningaen,  falling  back,  re-established  his 
army  near  Kdnigsberg,  where  he  foimd  abundant  supplies,  and 
chiefly  hospital  accommodation,  especially  necessary  in  the 
disorganised  and  dispirited  state  of  his  army  after  the  severi- 
ties that  had  attended  their  retreat.  His  extreme  left  was 
meemwhile  again  defeated — for  Essen,  who  commanded  it,  ad- 
vanced on  the  15th  of  February  against  Lannes's  corps,  and 
collision  occurred  at  Ostrolenka  ;  followed,  on  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary, by  the  defeat  of  the  Kussians,  with  a  loss  of  1200  men 
and  7  guns.  This  secured,  for  the  time,  the  right  of  the  French 
army.  Beningsen,  mortified  by  his  want  of  success,  had  re- 
quested to  be  relieved  from  his  command ;  but  he  was  urged 
by  the  Emperor  to  remain  and  act  with  energy,  the  array 
having  been  reinforced  by  Sedmaratski  and  Cossacks,  bring- 
ing up  its  strength,  counting  the  Prussians,  to  70,000  soldiers. 

Beningsen  advanced  on  the  16th  February  to  Friedlaud 
and  Schippenbeil ;  on  the  20th  to  Bartenstein  ;  his  advanced- 
guard  on  the  21st  to  Laudsberg,  where  he  halted  till  the  26th. 

At  this  time  the  Eussian  headquarters,  according  to  Ben- 
ingsen's   order   to  L'Eatocq,  were  on  the  23d  Febraarj'  at 
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Krentzbeig;  24th,  Landsbei^;  25tli,  Heilsbei^;  27th,  Gutt- 
Btadt :  28tli,  AUenstein. 

Bemngsea  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
Tonld  retreat  behind  the  Vietnla,  hut  he  found  Napoleon  on 
the  Passai^ ;  and  after  experiencing  some  loss,  went  into  winter 
qoarters  on  hoth  hanks  of  the  ABe,  where  the  wretched 
method  of  supply  of  the  Eussians,  removed  further  from  their 
hase  at  Konigsbei^,  was  sensibly  felt, 

"While  hoth  armies  thns  rested  in  winter  quarters,  the  siege 
of  the  fortresses  were  not  forgotten.  Schweidnitz  had  fallen ; 
Neisae  was  invested  and  surrendered  in  June  ;  and  on  the  Ist 
April  Dantzig  was  finally  and  effectually  invested. 

A  great  impression  was  made  upon  the  European  public  \fy 
the  battle  of  Eylan  and  its  consequences. 

The  smallest  amount  of  administrative  activity  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  would  have  turned  the  scale  by  calling  others  into 
the  fray ;  but  Talleyrand  at  Warsaw  exereised  his  diplomatic 
ability  to  stave  off  this  possibility.  Napoleon,  too,  exerted 
all  his  energies  to  repair  the  gaps  in  his  army.  The  means  of 
sabsistence  were  matters  requiring  the  most  anxious  thought ; 
the  difiSculty  of  transport  was  immense ;  the  weather  execrable. 
But  one  by  one  these  difBculties  were  overcome :  the  arrival 
of  provisional  regiments  enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  cadres  to 
their  proper  strength ;  and  with  rest,  care,  and  administrative 
attention,  the  French  morale  sensibly  improved. 

Two  bridges  only  were  left  on  the  Fassai^e,  those  at  Brauns- 
berg  and  Spandau,  and  these  were  covered  by  tHea  de  pont  : 
two  others  remained  over  the  Vistula  at  Marienbnig  and 
Marienwerder. 

But  the  French  were  not  alone  in  enduring  hardships  and 
privations.  The  sufferings  of  the  Knssians  were  dreadful, 
and  for  military  purposes  their  army  was  practically  impotent. 

£arly  in  Mareh,  therefore,  the  military  organisation  of  the 
transport  was  undertaken,  and  the  removal  of  headquarters 
to  Finkenstein  carried  out.  Everywhere  was  displayed  pro- 
d^ons  enei^,  which  in  itself  was  prodnctive  of  gloiy — and 
glory  sometimes  brings  back  power. 

During  March  pacific  negotiations  were  carried  on  with 
Prussia,  but  they  were  fruitless.    Viewing  the  difficulty  and 
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uacertamty  of  his  position,  the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor  re- 
garding Austria  was  naturally  great,  and  intrignea  were  carried 
on  on  both  sides. 

Moreover,  he  wearied  of  this  distant  and  loi^-continutng 
campa^n,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  more  men 
were  wanted,  so  that  the  conscription  of  1808  was  enforced, 
and  the  cavalry  increased  to  80,000.  He  purposed,  after  the 
termination  of  the  sieges  in  which  he  was  still  engf^ed,  to 
increase  the  active  army  by  two  corps  under  Mortier  and 
Lannes,  and  to  place  them  between  the  Vistula  and  Oder, 
connecting  the  field  army  with  the  second  army,  100,000 
strong  (60,000  auxiliaries,  40,000  French^  which  was  to  remain 
on  the  Elbe. 

Disturbances  occurred  in  Hesse,  and  an  irruption  was 
attempted  by  the  Swedes  at  Stralsund  in  April ;  bat  they  were 
settled  by  Mortier  on  the  18tb,  who  effected  an  armistice  with 
the  forces  opposed  to  him. 

The  siege  of  Dantzig  by  Marshal  Lefebvre  continued,  the 
trenches  having  been  opened  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  a  feeble 
attempt  tu  relieve  it  was  made  by  the  allies  on  the  12th  May ; 
bat  on  the  26th  of  May  it  capitulated,  and  thus  the  enormous 
resources  found  in  Dantzig  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  I^«nch. 
Dispositions  were  soon  made,  therefore,  for  resuming  the  offen- 
sive, and  operations  commenced  on  the  first  days  of  June. 
The  allied  sovereigns  were  at  Bartenstein.  The  Bussian  army 
had  been  reinforced  by  30,000  men,  and  renewed  promises  of 
support  had  been  received  from  England,  so  that  Beningsen 
was  ordered  to  advance,  and  an  intrenched  camp  was  fanned 
at  Heilsberg.  The  estimates  formed  by  Thiers  of  the  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  allies  is  100,000  combatants,  besides 
18,000  on  the  Narew  under  Tolstoi  L'Estocq  and  Eamenski 
were  on  the  right,  20,000  strong.  But  the  resources  of  the 
French  were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  their  adversaries. 
Bmn^  with  80,000,  was  on  the  Elbe;  Lannea  and  Mortier 
OD  the  Lower  Vistula ;  in  the  field  were  five  corps,  as  well  as 
the  Guard  and  cavalry  reserve. 

Massena  was  on  the  Narev,  and  was  connected  by  the  Poles 
with  the  Passarge.  Excluding  Massena  and  including  Mortier, 
the  Emperor  could  dispose  of  160,000  combatants — (Thiers). 
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The  French  positions  had  been  intrenched,  and  the  canton- 
menta  were  raised  in  May,  as  a  precantionary  measure,  the 
troops  being  encamped  by  divisions  in  well-selected  position? 
as  follows : — 

Ney,  Guttstadt  and  Deppen ;  Davoust,  Hohenatein ;  Sonlt, 
lieberstadt ;  Beroadotte,  Bmnnsherg ;  headquarters,  Finken- 
stein ;  in  rear,  Mnrat. 

Xapoleon  intended  to  move  on  June  10th,  his  plan  being 
to  descend  the  Alle,  separate  the  Bossians  from  Eonigabei^ 
capture  that  city,  and  throw  the  enemy  back  upon  the  Niemen. 

Bnt  the  Rossians  anticipated  him.  Theit  doing  so  was  a 
&Ise  step  on  all  accounts  now ;  the  positions  of  the  French 
were  too  strong,  their  own  numheiB  too  inferior,  while  all  the 
fortresses  were  in  Napoleon's  possession.  Their  true  course 
was  to  await  action  on  the  Pregel,  their  right  resting  on  Kijn- 
igsberg,  and  then  defend  that  line,  retiring,  if  necessary,  upon 
the  Niemen,  and  thns  drawing  the  French  further  from  their 
resources.  But  they  elected  otherwise,  and  Ney  was  attacked 
earnestly,  while  demonstrations  were  made  against  the  other 
marshals.  The  real  attack  was  on  Altkirch,  WolfsdorfT,  and 
6nttstadt,by  three  columns  and  the  Guard.  The  Hetman  Platoff 
occupying  Daroust ;  Doctorow,  Soult  at  Lomitten ;  Kamenski, 
Bemadotte  at  Spandan ;  L'Estocq  being  at  Braunsberg. 

The  attack  commenced  June  6th,  and  was  unexpected  by  the 
French ;  but  there  was  want  of  unity  among  the  Russians,  and 
alter  a  splendid  action  Nay  retired  upon  Deppen.  The  de- 
monstrations along  the  Passarge  were  repulsed,  and  Napoleon 
ordered  a  general  concentration  upon  Saalfeld. 

The  attack  on  Ney  was  renewed  on  the  6th,  and  he  again 
retreated  uninjured  behind  the  Passarge.  On  the  7th,  Napo- 
leon moved  to  Deppen.  Beningsen  remained  on  this  date 
at  Gnttstadt  in  a  state  of  indecision,  resulting  in  a  general 
retreat  to  Heilsberg.  L'Estocq  had  been  detached  to  cover 
Kon^sbeig. 

The  French  pushed  forward  offensively  with  130,000  men, 
Victor,  replacing  Bemadotte  on  the  Lower  Passarge,  remaining 
behind. 

The  battle  of  Heilsberg  followed,  and  the  French  advance 
was  repulsed  with  loss.     Beningsen  retreated  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Alle  on  the  Ilth,  making  for  Bartenstein.  Napo- 
leon hesitated  to  renew  the  attack,  preferring  to  torn  the 
strong  position  by  pushing  forward  DaToask  Leaning  towards 
Konigsberg  be  marched  for  Domnaa,  two  marches  fix>m 
Eonigsbetg  and  one  from  Friedland:  thus  both  objectives  were 
now  within  reach.  Victor  was  called  in  by  Mehlsack  and  Eylau, 
while  the  Russian  army  was  observed  by  the  light  cavalry  on 
the  Alle.  Indications  of  tbeir  march  for  Eonigsberg  were  re- 
ported, so  that  Soult  and  Murat  were  detached  to  Ereuzbm^; 
Lannes  and  Mortier  to  Domnau  and  Friedland ;  Ney  and 
Victor,  at  Eylau,  were  to  follow  in  either  direction. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Beuingsen's  march  for  Friedland 
was  declared.  All  the  corps  were  therefore  pushed  forward  in 
that  direction.  Lannes  and  Mortier  were  ordered  to  seize  the 
bridges  at  Friedland,  but  the  light  troops  were  repulsed  by 
the  enemy. 

The  army  reached  Poatheuen  at  1  a.h.  on  14th,  and  halted. 
The  entire  Russian  army  was  now  approaching  Friedland  from 
Bartenstein  and  Schippenbeil,  and  the  battle  of  Friedland 
accordingly  took  place  on  the  14th. 

It  was  again  a  rash  resolve  of  Beningsen  to  fight  a  general 
action,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  continued 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alle  to  Wehlau.  But  he  had  decided 
on  crossing  at  Friedland  and  giving  battle,  so  three  bridges 
were  consequently  thrown  over  the  Alle,  one  above  and  two 
below  the  town.  Opposed  to  him  was  simply  the  corps  of 
Lannes,  which  was  shortly  reinforced  first  by  Nansouty,  and 
afterwards  by  one  division  of  Mortier ;  but  even  then  it  num- 
bered in  all  only  27,000  men,  while  the  Russians  were  75,000 
strong. 

The  combat  was  prolonged  until  noon  by  Lannes  and 
Mortier,  when  Ney  arrived  with  other  reinforcements,  and 
Napoleon  himself  making  the  dispositions  for  continuing  the 
battle,  directed  him  on  Friedland.  The  French  force  was  now 
computed  at  80,000. 

Beniugsen  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  Though  the  attack 
of  the  French  right  wing  was  checked  by  the  Russian  ariiUery, 
the  latter  was  soon  more  or  less  silenced  by  the  batteries  of 
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Senermont,  and  imder  tbeir  protectioa  Friedlacd  was  carried ; 
and  with  it  the  posaeeeion  of  the  hridgea,  coDstructed  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  stream,  was  obtained.  The  advance  of 
the  left  wing  completed  the  defeat^SO  cannon,  and  25,000 
men  Aors  de  combat,  being  the  Bnssian  loss,  as  compared  with 
8000  on  the  French  aide. 

The  Bassian  army  cut  in  two,  retired  to  Wehlau,  destrOTing 
the  bridges  on  the  Pregel.  On  the  16th  It  reached  Petersdorff, 
waiting  for  Kamenski  and  L'Estocq,  thus  abandoning  Konigs- 
beig,  to  which  place  Sonlt  accordingly  proceeded.  Bavoust 
and  Mnrat  had  been  called  to  Friedland ;  bat  hearing  of  the 
victory,  crossed  the  Pregel  at  Tapiau. 

The  Boasians  retired  behind  the  Kiemen  on  the  19th, 
and  an  armistice  proposed  on  that  day  waa  signed  on 
the  22d. 


COHMISTS. 

The  campaign  has  three  distinct  epooha — -viz.,  Pultusk, 
Ejlan,  and  Friedland.  HoSher  considera  that  in  theae  opera- 
tions Napoleon  displayed  more  systematic  action  than  in 
any  he  had  hitherto  conducted.  His  care  for  commnnica- 
tions,  the  constniction  of  depots,  provision  of  reinforce- 
ments, the  special  attention  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the 
lines  in  rear  of  his  operation,  all  denote  the  caution  with 
which  he  proceeded.  Special  attention  again  waa  paid  to 
Thorn,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  Viatula,  there  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  great  re-entrant  bend.  Were  thia  point  not 
gained  and  guarded,  the  line  of  operations  irom  Fosen  to 
Warsaw  would  be  evidently  unsafe,  because  exposed  to  flank 
attack. 

The  Prussians  in  possession  of  Thorn,  and  operating  from 
Dantzig  and  Graudenz  on  bis  flank,  would  be  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  him. 

It  is  difllcult  to  see,  moreover,  the  object  the  allies  had  in 
assigning  a  detached  sphere  of  action  to  the  Prussian  contin- 
gents.    The  German  authors  agree  that,  in  spite  of  constant 
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defeat,  the  individual  GermaD  soldier  retained  the  confident 
feeling  of  physical  saperiority ;  but  the  cause  may  probably 
be  fonnd  in  a  superannuated  system,  by  which  the  Prussian 
leaders  were  first  of  aU  punctiliously  unwilling  to  serve  other 
than  independently,  fearful  lest  such  a  course  would  imply 
inferiority — and  next,  showed  a  reluctance  to  adopt  anything 
new  after  a  long  period  of  peace. 

The  Emperor's  method  of  manuoevring  with  superior  force 
is  extremely  instructive,  the  general  plan  being  that  of 
advancing  the  two  wings  with  a  strong  centre  refused. 
The  same  system  was  applied  both  strategically  and  tac- 
tically. 

The  skill  with  which  the  Emperor  recovered  the  initiative 
in  the  first  days  of  June  is  again  remarkable. 

His  object  was  constantly  directed  to  the  separation  of  the 
Prussians  from  their  allies,  with  a  view  to  drive  Prussia  out 
of  the  field  politically, 

Hoffner  blames  him  for  not  continuing  the  battle  of  Heils- 
berg  on  June  the  11th,  instead  of  manosuvring ;  but  his  absten- 
tion is  a  proof  of  his  sense  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his 
position,  and  he  was,  moreover,  anxious  to  economise  force. 
Without  Beningsen's  blunder  the  Hussians  wonld  have 
arrived  safe  on  the  Fregel,  whilst  Napoleon's  line,  already 
extended,  would  have  been  still  further  stretched.  The  point 
had  been  reached  where  the  occupation  of  territory  was  of  no 
further  value,  but  in  this  poor  district  rather  the  contrary, 
and  a  general  action  was  the  sole  object  worth  striving  for. 
This  object  was  obtained  at  Friedland  by  good  fortune,  which, 
according  to  Beningsen,  was  owing  to  his  misinformation  aa 
to  Napoleon's  movements  on  Eonigsberg.  In  this  case  he 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  neglecting  to  crush  Lannes  as  he 
had  previously  failed  in  beating  Ney  at  Guttstadt,  and  Sonlt 
at  Heilsberg.  Throughout  the  campaign  there  was  a  want 
of  resolution  and  enterprise  on  his  part,  and  the  essential 
element  of  active  defence  was  distinctly  wanting.  But  there 
was  no  lack  of  resolution  on  the  other  side,  and  Lannes's  wait- 
it^  action  at  Friedland  is  presented  as  a  model  for  similar 
circumstances.      His  dispositions  were  excellent,  and  were 
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Bach  as  to  completely  check  Beningsen  antil  reinforcements 
could  be  hroaght  ap. 

NapoIeoD'3  tactics  were  equally  remaxkahle,  and  his  rapid 
etmp  ^aeil  at  the  battle,  whereby  he  rect^nised  the  value 
of  the  narrow  peninsula  on  which  Friedland  stood  and  the 
importance  of  its  possession,  is  aa  striking  as  the  result  was 
SQCcessful. 
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DRESDEN,  1813. 


Introduetory. — The  evonta  of  the  period  interreuiiig  between  the  lut 
campaiga  studied  and  that  of  which  one  of  the  concluding  battles  is 
alone  critically  examined,  are  so  nunteious  that  thej  can  be  but  briefly 
referred  to. 

The  Peace  of  Tileit  followed  the  Tictoriotu  campaign  of  1807,  one 
treaty  between  France  and  Busaia  being  signed  on  the  7th  Julj  1807, 
the  other  between  the  same  Power  and  Prussia  on  the  9th.  Russia  re- 
nuuned  untouched ;  Prussia  resumed  her  own  kingdom ;  North  Germany 
became  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  under  Jerome  ;  and  Poland,  though 
not  independent,  waa  converted  into  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
Napoleon  became  the  Protector  of  a  new  European  confederation. 
Sweden  and  England  alone  remained  at  war  with  him,  and  on  17lh  June 
a  new  treaty  waa  concluded  between  them ;  but  on  the  I5th  July  the 
Swedes,  covering  Stralsund,  were  defeated  by  Brune  (commanding  the 
divisions  of  Boudet,  Molitor,  and  a  Spanish  force  under  Romagna),  and 
the  town  capitulated  on  the  20th.  The  enemy,  who  had  only  retreated 
to  the  islands  of  Bugen  and  Danholm,  were  again  attacked  ;  the  latter 
taken  on  the  S4th  July,  and  the  former  given  up  by  a  convention  made 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  on  the  Elth  September. 

To  deprive  Napoleon  of  the  stores  and  war-vesBels  in  Denmark,  a 
British  expedition  was  organised  in  August  1807  against  that  state, 
which  was  completely  Buccesaful,  and  Copenhagen  was  bombarded.  The 
year  1807  closed  with  the  despatch  of  a  French  army  under  Jnnot  into 
Portugal,  when  the  Queen  fled  to  America  ;  and  disturbances  of  no 
moment  also  occurred  between  Reynier  and  the  Calabrians  assisted  by  the 
British,  in  continnation  of  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  against  the  Frencli 
occupation  of  that  kingdom. 

1808  saw  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  fortresses  and  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  with  which  this  book  does  not  deal,  though 
Napoleon  himself  took  part  in  this  war  against  the  last  nation  that  had 
not  succumbed  to  his  sword. 

In  February  Russia  invaded  Finland,  and  a  British  force  was  despatched 
to  assist  Gnstavus  IV.,  but  it  waa  withdrawn. 
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ta  1809  hoeUlities  again  broke  out  in  Germanj.  The  attitude  of 
Austria  had  been  long  unmistakable,  and  on  tbe  10th  April  the  Arot- 
dnke  Charlca,  Bupreme  generallBfiimo  of  the  forces — for  the  Aulic  Councit 
had  been  aboliehed^ — directed  the  armieB  to  cross  the  Bavarian,  Bohemian, 
■nd  Italian  frontders,  the  Army  of  Italy  being  under  tlie  command  of  the 
Archduke  John.  The  battle  of  Abensberg  on  the  20th  April,  folloved  by 
the  captnie  of  Landahat ;  the  battle  of  Sckmtihl  on  the  S2d,  followed  hy 
the  ctqitnie  of  Ratisbon  after  a  Bevere  combat  and  the  retreat  of  the  Arch- 
duke to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  Hiller  only  to  cover  the 
capital ;  the  advance  on  Vienna,  interrupted  by  the  bloody  fight  at  Ebers- 
bmg  on  the  3d  May,  and  then  the  occupation  of  the  capital, — closed  the 
first  act  of  the  new  drama.  In  Italy,  the  battles  of  Sacile  and  Friiili 
had  been  fought  with  varying  sncceaa  ;  and  then,  aa  in  1806,  the  Arch- 
doke  John  fell  back  (by  Innepruck)  towards  the  greater  theatre.  In  the 
mcantinie  the  Auetrians  there  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  destroyed  the 
bridges.  Napoleon  attempted  on  the  20th  to  force  the  passage  by  tbe 
bland  of  Loban  below  Vienna,  and  this  broi^bt  on  the  battle  of  Aspem 
or  EssUng,  after  which  the  French  retired  to  Lobau  and  spent  a  month 
in  preparing  for  further  operationa. 

The  Aostrian  forces  of  Cbastelar  and  Jellschich  had  occupied  the 
Tyrol,  but  both  being  defeated  by  Lefebvie,  retreated  to  join  the  Arch- 
duke John,  who,  Ruling  in  his  efibrt  to  reach  Bohemia,  was  retiring  into 
Hungary  pursued  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  whose  orders  were  to  pushhim 
aa  far  down  the  Danube  as  posaible,  and  prevent  his  uniting  with  his 
brother.  His  defeat  at  Baab  on  the  Lower  Danube,  on  the  I3th  June, 
fully  effected  this  object. 

The  second  attempt  to  cross  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  was  made 
OD  the  nigbt  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  the  victory  of  Wagram  was 
von  on  the  following  day.  On  the  10th  the  armistice  of  Znaim  was 
i^ed,  and  the  Peace  of  Vienna  ensued  on  the  14th  October.  The  Arch- 
duke  Ferdinand  had  been  detached  to  watch  a  force  of  Poles  and  French 
under  Foniatowskt,  on  tbe  Vistula,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a 
Bnuian  corpa ;  but  the  Austrians  were  routed  at  Qora,  and  he  finally 
arrived  at  ^aim  dnring  the  armistice.  The  only  other  event  of  note 
was  the  Brildsb  eipeditiou  to  the  island  of  Walcheten,  which,  designed  to 
distract  Napoleon's  attention  to  Antwerp,  was  withdrawn,  having  effected 
nothing. 

The  yean  1810  and  1811  passed  without  any  grave  disturbance  of  the 
European  peace,  if  the  war  in  the  Peninsula — which,  though  small  in 
itself  exercised  far  greater  influence  over  Napoleon's  career  than  at  first 
appeared  probable — be  disregarded. 

Bat  18IS  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  April  the  Czar's  nltimatum 
was  forwarded  to  Napoleon,  and  was  of  course  refused.  At  Wilna  on  tbe 
SSth,  the  plan  of  forming  two  armies  of  Dwina  and  Dnieper,  which,  with 
ontposts  on  the  Niemen,  should  retire  on  the  capital  and  weary  the 
French  out,  was  decided -on.  On  the  9th  May  the  Emperor  reached 
Dresden,  leaving  it  on  the  S9th,  and  on  the  2d  June  established  hia 
headqaarteia  at  Thorn.  All  tbe  Powers  of  Europe,  except  En^aud, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  were  allies  of  Napoleon. 
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On  the  24th  June  the  French  anoiea  croflaed  the  Rnsuan  bontier. 
Lift.      Hacdoiuld  and  De  York  passed  the  Kiemen  at  TiUit. 
Centrt.  Napoleon  with  the  lat  2d  and  3d  coipa,  reeerre  cavalry,  and 
Ooard,  at  Eovao. 
Eugene  with  the  4th  and  Gth  eoTp«,  at  Boomcheki. 
Jerome  with  the  Gth  and  Sth  corps,  at  Giodno  ;  bnt  he  was  soon 
,   ,  ■  supeneded  by  Davonst. 

'(^''~^'  h^      Schwaisenberg  with  the  Auatnan  7th  corps  (Reynier)  passed  the 
Bug  at  Breseec-Litovsky. 
R^ervt.  Victor  with  Sth  corps,  on  the  Vistula. 

The  main  road  from  the  frontier  to  Napoleon's  objeetiTe,  Moscow,  nn 
from  Kovno  to  Wilna,  where  it  bifurcates,  the  northern  branch  by  Polotsk 
and  Vitapek  (on  the  Dwina)  to  Smolensko  on  the  Bniepet,  where  it  re- 
unites with  the  Bonthem  branch  passing  by  Boriasov  (on  the  Beresina), 
Orcha,  and  Eraanoi,  Thence  it  continues  by  Borodino  to  Mojaisk,  when 
it  again  divides — one  branch  direct  to  Moscow,  the  other  by  Bocowik, 
near  Taroutino  and  Malo  Jaroalaviti:,  to  the  same  p<Hnt.  That  porticm 
of  thia  main  artery  lying  between  Titepsk  and  Smolensko,  croasM  the 
watershed  lying  between  the  Dwina,  nmning  north-west  by  Drisaa  to 
Riga,  and  the  Dnieper,  which  baa  a  southerly  coune,  receiving  on  its  right 
baak,  near  Bobrinak,  the  Beieeina  ;  and  this,  nmning  north  and  sonth, 
cats  the  above  main  road  and  also  the  Bubsidiary  one  from  Qrodno 
by  Minsk,  Mohilev,  Erasnoi,  Ealouga,  and  Toula,  due  sonth  of  Moscow, 

To  oppose  the  enemy  the  Ciar  Alexander  had  three  armies  ;  under 
Barclay,  watching  the  country  north  of  the  Wilna  road — Bagration  that 
south  of  it  to  Breseec-Litovsky  on  the  Bug^«nd  Tormaseof,  who  having 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey,  was  advancing  from  Moldavia. 
On  the  23d  of  July  ekirmishee  occured  at  Mohilev  on  lie  Dnieper,  and 
Ostronov  near  Polotsk  on  the  Dwina ;  on  tbe  28th,  Vitepsk  was  abandoned 
by  the  Bussians,  and  their  two  anoies  formed  a  jnnctiofi  at  Smolenako 
on  the  3d  August  At  Vitepsk,  the  Emperor  halted  to  reorganise  his 
forces,  and  during  this  delay  Oudinot  on  the  left  was  checked  at  Eliaslit- 
sky  neai  Polotsk,  and  Reynier  on  the  extreme  right  at  Eobrin  by 
Tormasaof,  when  Schwanenberg  moved  up  in  support.  Bemadotte,  now 
King  of  Sweden,  meanwhile  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Czar,  and 
thus  threatened  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  while  tiie  right  was  endan- 
gered by  the  Moldavian  army.  On  the  7th  August  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced from  Smolensko,  bnt  again  retired  ;  on  the  10th  ths  French  also 
moved,  fights  occorring  at  Krasnoi  on  the  l&th.  On  the  leth,  Smolensko 
was  attacked  and  evacuated  by  Barclay  ;  Victor's  corps  joined  the  main 
army  bete,  and  was  replaced  by  one  under  Augereau  from  the  EUbe. 
Actitms  occurred  in  the  centr^  19th  August,  at  Valoutina  on  the  Moscow 
road ;  on  the  right,  12th  August,  at  Oorodeczna  (Reynier  and  Schwanen- 
be^  ;  on  the  left,  on  the  I8tb,  at  Folotak  (Oudinot)  ;  and  on  the  eztmne 
leit,at  lUga  (Macdonald),  with  varying  success ;  and  on  the  7th  September — 
the  Russians  having  halted  at  Borodino — occurred  a  battle,  in  which,  after  a 
determined  struggle,  they  withdrew  in  such  good  order,  that  their  rear- 
guard was  able  to  hold  Uojaink  on  the  9th  till  the  whole  of  the  artillei; 
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and  baggage  had  passed.  Moscow  was  abandoned  by  the  Biudans  on  the 
14th  Septonber,  and  thej  retired  towards  Taroutino  on  the  Kara,  sonth- 
vcHt  of  Hoscow  on  the  Ealonga  road,  thus  threatening  the  French  lebeat, 
and  the  capital  was  entered  by  the  French  on  the  16th,  From  that 
date  until  the  SOth,  constant  cooflagrations  at  last  led  to  the  conclusion 
Oat  the  attempt  to  tmra  Moscow  was  premeditated. 

A  long  period  of  rest  followed  the  captoie.  On  the  S4th  September 
negotifttions  were  attempted  with  the  Czar,  bat  on  tiie  9th  October  a 
distinct  refasal  was  returned  to  all  proposals  for  peace.  The  Rnssians 
adraaced  from  Taroutino  to  WinkoTO  on  the  17th  October,  and  attacked 
Moiat,  who  was  defeated.  On  the  19th  Napoleon  left  Moscow  for 
Kalooga,  and  decided  on  retreat  Ne^  was  directed  towards  Winkovo, 
bat  the  main  armj  turned  towards  Borowsk  near  Malo  Jaroolaviti, 
the  other  corps  on  the  Smoleosko  road  being  also  withdrawn.  At  the 
latter  place  a  battle  was  fonght  on  24th  October  with  no  resnlts,  the 
Rosaiana  retiring  son^  towards  Kalouga.  The  retreat  was  continued  bj 
Wereia  to  Wiaoua  on  to  the  main  Smolensko  road,  Daroust,  Uiouchy,  and 
finallf  Nej,  forming  the  rear-gnard.  The  Russians  marched  by  a  parallel 
mad  bj  Jelnia  on  Krasnoi.  Continued  attacks  were  made  on  the  French 
left  flsmk  at  Federouskoe,  Wiazma,  and  Erapivna,  while  Coeaacka  contina- 
ally  harassed  the  line  of  march,  until  Smolensko  was  reached  on  the  13th 
November,  when  it  was  learnt  that  St  C71  at  Polotsk  and  Vitepek  had  also 
been  pressed  bock  on  the  present  French  right,  while  Scbwaizenberg  on 
the  left  had  been  forced  across  the  Bug,  and  ceased  to  take  part  in  the 
eunpoign. 

The  relics  of  the  corps  again  moved  on  the  14th,  headquarters 
teaching  Krasnoi  on  the  15th,  where  the  Russians  again  attacked,  and  the 
battle  of  Krsanoi  was  fought  on  the  17th,  the  French  retreating  to 
Liadi.  Ney  had  been  cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  this  irruption  of 
the  Russian  army  on  the  main  road,  but  crossing  the  Dnieper  to  the 
north  bank,  moved  by  Qussinoe  and  rejoined  the  Emperor  at  Orcha  on 
the  SOth.  But  the  further  retreat  was  barred  by  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  at  Borisn^  on  the  Beiesina. 

Meanwhile  on  the  left  Uinsk  had  been  occupied,  and  on  the  right  Victor 
and  St  Cyr  had  been  driven  from  Zembin  on  the  Vitepak  road  by  the 
Biusian  eorpe  of  Techitchagov  from  the  army  of  Moldavia,  and  that  of 
Wit^enateiD  from  the  army  of  the  north,  which  had  now  united  on 
the  Bereainft.  The  passage  was,  however,  forced,  and  Napoleon  on  the 
27th  ctmtinued  his  retreat  by  the  southern  of  the  two  main  roads,  on 
Wilna. 

On  the  Mb  December  Napoleon  left  for  Paris,  placing  the  anny  under 
HoMt's  command,  and  directed  it  t«  fall  back  behind  the  Niemen.  It 
gained  Wilna  on  the  9th,  followed  by  Eutuaow's  adTanced-guard,  and 
amidat  contmnal  fighting  reached  Kovno,  where  the  last  6f  Key's  ceai- 
gnard  was  destroyed,  and  the  relics  of  the  army  Ml  back  bdiind  the  river 
into  Prussian  territory. 

Uacdonald,  with  the  Fmsaian  contingent,  who  had  hitherto,  been 
protecting  the  left  of  the  invading  army  towards  Riga,  retired  upon  the 
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NiemeD,  leaching  Tilait  on  the  89lh  December,  when  he  received  orders 
to  Ktreat  behind  the  Pregel.  Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Otand  Armj, 
the  PruBaians  under  De  York  joined  the  fiussian  foices  on  the  let 
Janaar]r  1813. 

The  Austrian  corpe  nnder  Schwarzenberg  did  not  ao  openlf  ahoir 
disaffection,  hut  concluded  an  armistice  on  the  91st  December,  and  leav- 
ing Rejnier  retired  to  Nut,  on  the  Bug. 

Thus  the  year  1813  opened  with  grare  disaster  at  laat  staring  Napoleou 
in  the  face. 

Macdouald  had  retreated  behind  the  Vutula ;  and  Dantng,  Thorn, 
Marienwerder,  Elbuig,  and  Flockzo  were  designated  as  the  rallfing-points 
for  Btragglers  ;  but  even  this  was  too  advanced,  and  while  Bapp  remained 
at  Dantzig,  and  Rey nier  at  Warsaw,  Uurat  withdrew  the  remnants  of  the 
other  corps  to  Poaen,  and  then  handed  over  the  command  to  Eiigeoe. 
Augerean  was  then  at  Berlin  with  a  strong  force.  But  these  places  were 
Buccessively  blockaded.  Wittgenstein  pushed  hj  Custrin  on  Berlin ; 
TechitchagOT  watched  Thorn  i  Uilaradovitch,  Doctorow,  and  Sacken  moved 
on  Warsaw.  Before  this  Beynier  fell  back  and  was  defeated,  the  Saioa 
coqta  being  dispersed  at  Kalisch  on  13th  February,  when  he  finally  took 
post  at  Dresden. 

The  Poles  of  Poniatowski  bad  to  retire  on  Cracow,  and  thence  to 
CzentoBchau,  wherefore  the  Viceroy  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Oder, 
and  in  March  the  forces  withdrew  behind  the  Elbe,  and  Berlin  wtu 
evacuated. 

The  King  of  Pmssia  signed  on  the  Ist  March  an  offensiTe  alliance 
with  the  Czar,  who  from  his  headquarters  at  Kalisch,  declaring  the  Con- 
fedecation  of  the  Rhine  abolished,  called  on  all  the  European  States  to 
take  up  arms  a^nst  France. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  Allies  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1813  was  as  follows  :— 

( Woronzow  ) 
Right,   i  Bulow 

(  Tettenbome  and  Czemichef  at  Hamburg  and  Liibeck. 
t  De  York  and  Wittgenstein  near  U^ebnig. 
Centre.  I  Kutusow  on  the  Oder. 

I  Blucher  and  Winzingerode  on  the  Dresden  road,  in  Silesia. 
Left.        Sacken  and  Doctorow  near  Cracow. 

The  Auetiians,  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  alliance,  were  withdrawing 
Schwaraenberg  in  Qalicia.  The  Saxon  general  Thielmann  was  in  treaty 
with  the  Czar,  and  fiemadotte,  with  the  Swedes,  had  joined  the  Con- 
federation. 

The  Allies  had  further  to  watch— 

1.  Dantzig,  Thorn,  and  Modlin,  on  the  Vistula. 

%  Czentoschau  and  Zamosztb,  iu  South  Poland, 

3.  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Qlogau,  on  the  Oder. 

4.  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Wittenburg,  on  the  Elbe. 

5.  Spandan,  near  Berlin. 

On  the  side  of  the  French,  the  Viceroy  had  been  obliged,  by  the  capture 


( at  Berlin. 
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of  HambiiTg  aod  Dresden,  to  withdraw  behind  the  Saale  ;  and  ij 
Ibe  corps,  chiefly  new  levies,  were  thus  dietrthnted  : — 


I  Bertnnd, 
I  Ondinot, 

j  Holder, 
(  IlarmoDt, 

SHacdoiuld, 
Victor,  [ 
LmariBtan,    . 


GO,  000,  from  Buuberf;  to  Sulfeld. 
20,000,  Coborg. 
48,000,  WlinbDjg  to  Wdmu. 
1S,000,  Fruikfrnt  to  Erfnrt. 
2fi,000,  Hftnui  to  Gotha. 

62,000,  nesT  Deaaan. 


Tbe  latter  force  waa  nnder  Eugene,  and  all  were  intended  to  con- 
(tntnte  on  the  Saalc. 

Both  ddea  moTcd  on  the  28th  April. 

On  the  2d  May,  the  Allies,  attempting  to  tam  the  French  left,  were 
repolted  at  Lntzen.  On  the  9lh  May  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  ;  and  as 
Nej  bad  taken  Toigsu,  and  Davoust  Hombnig,  the  line  of  the  Elbe 
wu  again  in  French  hands. 

The  Alliei  retired  to  Bautzen,  Ney  and  Victor  obeerred  Bulow 
towards  Berlin,  Lanriston  with  It«fnier  at  Weisaig  were  to  keep  np 
mnnecdon,  and  the  remainder  moved  in  pnisnit. 

On  ISth,  Lauriaton  defeated  York,  who  had  been  sent  to  intercept  him. 

On  SOtb,  the  battle  of  Bantzen  was  fonght  Ney,  Lauriat«n,  and 
Sejiiier  being  recalled  to  operate  on  the  right  of  the  Allies — who  were 
deleated,  and  retreated  in  good  order — Ondinot  waa  sent  towards  Bulow  ; 
tbe  net  followed  the  defeated  army,  and  on  the  lat  June  the  left  was  at 
Ologan,  centre  at  Bredan,  and  right  at  Schwetdnitz,  while  Davoust  had 
cleared  Hanover  and  the  extieme  left. 

Thai  followed  the  ill-advised  armistice  of  Pleiswitz,  during  which 
the  Anatrians  joined  the  Boasians ;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out,  the 
belligereuts  were  thna  diaposed  :— 


t  Auetriana, 

j  Barclay  and  Wittganiteia, 

(  Klsut  (Pnudan), 

SLangeron  and  St  Prieat, 
De  York,   . 


Benadotte  in  the  j  ^„^,  '„a  -^-^g^, 
aorth.  at  Berhn,  }  B^^_  » 

At  Dautdg,  Tanenzein, 

~  Walmoden, 


ISO,  000 


18.000 
2G,000 
28,000 
40,000 
80,000 
12,000 


[n  addition,  an  Auatrian  army  of  Italy,  in  Carinthia,  00,000 ;  another  at 
Bcaonan,  watching  Bavaria,  25,000 ;  and  a  third  at  Presburg ;  with 
Beningsen's  Russians,  &0,000,  in  reserve  at  Ealisch,— completed  the  war 
strength  of  the  Coalition. 
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Frmch. 

Ondinot,  in  the      Corps  of  Ondinot,  Bertmid,  and 

north,                   Befaier 

Haedonald,  in       Corps  of  IiUcdoimId,  Luiri«ton. 

( St  Cyr.                        80,000           KonigBtein. 
W»tclung  )  Vandamme,                80.000           Stolpau. 

Betentt. 

Hapolaon,     Ooud  tmd  Hnnt, 
Bbtuuds, 
Angerwu, 
Bngene,  in  I 
Italy,      S 

48,000,  to.,  between  Dreade 
25,000           OD  tbe  Inn. 
20,000          WBrabn:?. 
*0.000 

The  general  plan  of  the  Allied  operationa  was,  that,  while  Bernadotte 
CDTeied  Berlin  and  drove  DavooBt  from  Hamburg,  Blucher  should  engage 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  Scbwai7enherg  ahotdd  operate  against  his  com- 
mimications  at  Dresden.  For  this  the  mountains  forming  the  northern 
firontier  of  Bohemia  offered  considerable  eulvantages,  both  as  a  means  of 
screening  the  flank  march  of  the  army  there,  and  also  reducing  the 
chances  of  being  attacked  en  rovie  owing  to  the  rarity  of  passes  practicable 
for  extended  military  operations.  On  Qie  15th  August  Blucher  advanced 
to  the  Bober,  but  falling  back  on  the  Slet,  fooght  an  action  at  Goldberg 
on  the  S!d,  and  retreated.  On  this  date  Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance 
of  Schwarzenberg's  force  and  withdrew  the  Quard,  cavaliy,  and  Uar- 
mont's  corps.  Leaving  Macdonald  with  his  corps,  Lauriston's,  and  Ney'a 
(onder  Sontiam)  and  Sebastian'a  cavalry,  to  contain  Blucher,  he  pushed 
with  all  haste  to  Dresden. 

Battle  of  Deesdek,  26th  akd  27th  Anouax. 

The  Allied  Grand  Army,  180,000  strong,  debonched  into 
Saxony  from  Bohemia  on  the  22d  August  in  four  columns. 

Wittgenstein  and  KleiBt  by  the  Peterswalde  defile  on  the 
Toplita-Dresden  road ;  Barclay  de  Tolly  by  the  defile  of  Alten- 
burg  and  Barenstein;  Sch-warzenberg  by  Eommotau  and 
Marienbeig ;  Elenau  by  Anuaberg  and  Freiburg. 

As  sooo  aa  the  defiles  were  petietrated  and  the  moaatain 
barrier  passed,  the  Austrian  columns  wheeled  to  the  right  by 
Toplitz  and  Sayda. 

On  the  22d,  Wittgenstein  carried  Pima ;  on  the  25th,  the 
Allied  army,  Klenau  excepted,  reached  the  heights  which  en- 
close Dresden  semicircnlarly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
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ajid  St  Cyr'B  ontposts  were  driven  in.  The  matshal,  who  was 
alone  in  Dresden  at  the  tim^  held  the  Stadsgraben  and  the 
baniera,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  i^tes  de  pont  across  the 
Elbe.  The  Allies  diacnssed  the  feasibility  of  attack  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  but  finally  abandoned  the  idea,  and  the 
troops  bivonacked  for  the  night. 

Napoleon,  before  starting  for  Silesia,  had  employed  many 
thousand  peasants  in  strengthening  the  old  works  of  Dresden. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Elbe — ^namely,  the 
Altstadt  and  Keustadt.  Three  bridges  nnite  these  sections  and 
supply  means  of  communication,  each  being  covered  on  the 
lefl  bank  by  a  tSte  de  pont.  The  enceinte  of  the  town  had 
been  restored,  and  its  defensive  capacity  strengthened  by 
advanced  works  of  a  temporary  character;  of  these  latter 
there  were  eight  on  the  right,  and  five  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream:  and  both  palisades  and  abattis  had  been  constructed  to 
complete  the  system  of  defence  and  obstruct  a  hostile  advance. 

The  principal  approaches  to  Dresden  fcom  the  west  are 
eight  in  number,  and  at  the  city  bore  the  names  Lobda, 
Freiburg,  Falk,  Dippoldiswalde,  Dohaa,  Pima,  Ziegel,  and 
Ramsche  gates. 

About  two  miles  off  are  the  heights  of  Reicbnitz  and  Leub- 
nitz  arching  towards  the  city.  On  the  left  of  the  field  the 
little  river  Weiseeritz  finds  its  way  through  a  deep  ravine, 
more  or  less  impracticable  for  the  lateral  communication  of 
troops,  towards  the  Elbe,  which  it  enters  between  the  city  and 
its  saburb  Frederichstadt.  Thus  troops  posted  between  the 
■Weisaeritz  and  Elbe  could  only  communicate  by  the  Lobda 
and  Flauen  bridges  with  the  right  bank  of  the  rivulet.  The 
space  between  the  heights  and  the  suburbs  of  the  town  is 
studded  with  villages,  the  principal  of  which  are  Striesen, 
Unma,  Grunaweise,  Lobda,  Plauen,  Gotta,  Bchusterhaiiser, 
Toltschen,  and  Kosthal ;  with  Strehlen,  Tescheritz,  and  Beich- 
nitz  on  the  slopes  towards  the  city. 

The  leading  physical  obstacles  on  the  side  of  the  town  fac- 
ing  the  enemy  are  the  great  garden,  the  Lazareth,  Feldschlos- 
chen,  and  the  "  Plauensche  GrUnd,"  the  extent  of  the  field  from 
right  to  left  being  about  seven  miles. 

Early  on  the  26th  fighting  commenced  at  the  Gross  Garten ; 
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and  later  in  the  day  the  Anstrians,  getting  ander  arms,  ad- 
vanced against  the  city  in  heavy  columns,  called  hy  Schirar- 
zenberg  "  reconnoitring  columns." 

Colloredo  stormed  the  Dippoldisvalde  redoubts,  and  Kldst 
entered  the  Gross  Garten. 

Wittgenstein  poshed  on  over  open  ground  to  the  right,  and 
was  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  One  division  only  of  Elenan  had  arrived,  that  of 
Mesko— and  this,  with  Gyulai's,  stormed  tJie  village  of  Lobda 
widi  its  redoubts,  and  held  them. 

Meantime  St  Cyr's,  and  finally  Napoleon's,  dispositions  were 
as  follows :  The  troops  were  held  behind  the  town  wall  and  in 
the  redoubts,  the  reserves  being  at  each  barrier.  At  9  ajs. 
Napoleon  arrived  in  advance  of  the  Guard,  and  riding  round 
the  town,  arranged  his  plans,  by  which  Mortier  and  two 
divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  moved  on  Fima  and  Zi^l- 
Bchlage,  and  Ney  on  Dippoldiswalde  and  Falkenschlage ;  while 
Murat,  with  the  cavahy  and  eight  battalions  under  Teste,  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weisseritz.  The  Old  Guard  remained 
principally  in  the  town. 

The  Allies  noticed  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  this  did 
not  deter  Schwarzenberg  &om  attacking,  and  the  fight  com- 
menced at  4  F.U.  by  the  advance  of  the  artillery  and  the 
columns,  three  guns  being  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  aaaaolt. 
It  was  met  by  a  counter^dvance  of  the  French  from  every 
gate,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  by  night&ll,  when  the 
line  of  heights  generally  were  taken  up  by  the  Anstrians  and 
Pruaaiana. 

During  the  night  Marmont  and  Victor  arrived.  Victor  and 
Latour  Maubouig'a  cavalry  were  placed  under  Mtuat,  with 
orders  to  turn  and  destroy  the  Austrian  left  Mortier  was  to 
attack  Wittgenstein,  and  seek  to  establish  communications  with 
Vandamme,  who  was  near  Pima.  The  remainder  were  formed 
in  mass  to  occupy  the  centre.  One  division  of  both  Young 
and  Old  Guards  were  held  in  reserve.  Elenan  announced 
hia  approach  on  the  27th,  and  forwarded  more  regiments ; 
but  Schwarzenbei^,  uneasy  concerning  Vandamme's  passage  of 
the  Elbe  at  Eonigstein,  drew  in  his  right  to  Lenbnitz,  Gyulai 
being  posted  A  cheval  on  the  Weisseritz. 
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All  these  measures  were  taken  during  pouring  rain.  The 
battle  vas  renewed  by  a  snoceseful  advance  of  the  French 
lefl^  which  was  checked  at  Beick,  wheie  the  action  hinguiahed, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  Barclay  to  use  his  cavalry,  but  be 
dedined.  In  the  centre  the  battle  was  maintained  by  a  can- 
nonade only.  On  the  ri^t^  Mnrat  first  carried  Lijbda,  and 
occupying  the  enemy's  ^nt,  detached  a  heavy  column  of  all 
anns  npon  Schusterhaiiser.  As  it  debouched  through  the 
Schonen-^riind,  he  threw  himself  violently  on  the  Austrians 
with  the  12,000  cavalry  of  Latonr  Manbouig,  and  ntterly 
routed  them,  taking  10,000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 
Schwarzenberg,  already  bent  npon  retreat,  determined  to 
lecross  the  Erzegebiige,  moving  in  three  colmnna  on  the 
Dlppoldiswalde  road. 


COUUENTS. 

The  evil  of  divided  commands,  and  the  want  of  complete 
unity  of  action,  are  most  noticeable  in  this  enterprise  gainst 
tiie  fWich  communications.  Scbwarzenbeig's  operation  was 
trammelled  thionghont  by  the  presence  of  the  independent 
sovereigns,  and  his  opinion  borne  down  in  the  council  of  war, 
in  which  Moreau,  who  had  joined  the  Allies  during  this  cam- 
paign, and  Jomini  assisted. 

The  first  intention  of  the  Allies  had  been  to  operate  upon 
Iieipzig,  in  which  &ej  were  to  be  joined  by  a  portion  of  Bema- 
dotte'e  force,  which  was  to  advance  by  Dessau  on  that  city ; 
lint  this  plan  was  suddenly  changed  on  the  receipt  of  the 
information  that  Dresden  was  but  weakly  held.  At  first  St 
Cyr's  corps  was  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  bold  Dresden  for 
erven  two  days  gainst  a  force  so  nnmerically  strong  as  that 
Schwarzenberg  commanded. 

According  to  St  Cyr's  account,  he  had  little  more  than 
20,000  men  in  his  command,  and  of  these  not  more  than  one- 
half  were  French. 

The  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  on  the  26th,  100,000 
men  and  250  guns  ready  for  action,  while  an  equal  number 
might  be  expected  during  the  day. 
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The  delay  was  caused  in  waiting  for  Elenan's  arriTal  from 
the  extreme  left ;  and  horiy  was  not  deemed  necessuy,  as,  on 
the  25th,  a  despatch  from  Elucher  had  stated  that  the  Em- 
peror had  pushed  him  back  upon  Goldbei^  foi  five  miles,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  at  the  earliest  Napoleon  could  not  ar- 
rive before  the  28th.  In  this  the  intelligence  depaitmeot  of 
the  army  was  at  fault ;  for  it  was  possible  for  the  Allies  to  have 
arrived  at  Dresden  on  the  24th  with  200,000  men  and  600 
guns,  and  an  immediate  attack  was  certainly  dictated  under 
such  circumstances. 

A  small  garrison  called  upon  to  defend  a  large  town  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  It  must  occupy  outlying  posts  of  impor- 
tance, and  thus  disseminate  its  strength  at  the  expense  of 
secrecy,  whUe  the  attack  can  select  any  point  it  chooses,  and 
where  it  effects  an  entrance  can,  with  a  free  use  of  its  reserves, 
paralyse  the  defence.  If  St  Cyr  had  had  to  give  way  at  any 
point  of  the  circumference,  he  must  at  once  have  retired  to  the 
interior  of  the  town. 

But  these  conditions  are  changed  at  once  as  soon  as  an  army, 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  leader,  is  present  on  the  thea^, 
and  free  for  offensive  action. 

If  the  attack  acted  as  Schwarzenberg  did,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
being  broken  at  some  point  of  its  line,  and  advantages  gained 
at  other  points  would  but  increase  the  danger.  If  he  concen- 
trated for  any  particular  point,  the  reserves  would  find  but 
little  difGculty  in  issuing  from  the  defences  and  taking  him 
in  flank. 

In  round  terms,  a  large  fortified  city,  occupied  only  with 
sufficient  troops  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  local  defence,  can 
be  stormed  by  superior  force.  It  cannot  be  stormed  if,  in  ad- 
dition, it  possessed  an  active  army,  proportionately  strong  and 
well  led.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  situations  on  the  25tb  and  26th. 

Still  this  conclusion  may  be  modified  by  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  opposing  artillery.  That  of  the 
defence  may  be  so  strong  in  guns,  that  every  assault  should 
be  repulsed ;  that  of  the  attack  so  powerful,  that  it  would  be 
difBcult  for  the  defending  army  to  debouch. 
Schwarzenberg,  suf&ciendy  strong  in  artillery,  did  not  use 
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it  well  for  this  purpose,  and  his  dispositions  were  faulty  in 
the  be^ioning.  The  so-called  reconnoitring  column  or  re- 
connaissance in  force  of  the  Austrian  general,  was  but  a  piece 
of  pedantic  caution.  He  had  his  information,  and  should  have 
scted  on  it.  There  is  always  a  risk  in  war — ^no  plan  can  be 
deemed  absolutely  safe ;  and  to  reconnoitre  the  defence  and 
strength  of  the  garrison  first,  and  then  to  draw  up  b  scheme  of 
attack,  was  but  a  loss  of  valuable  time. 

The  sovereigns  were  i^ainst  attack  on  the  26th,  on  hearing 

Ifapoleon's  arrival ;  but  the  orders  issued  then  were  too  late, 
for  Schwarzenberg,  having  gone  so  far,  was  reluctant  to  with- 
draw without  giving  battla 

Napoleon's  earliest  intention  was  to  have  crossed  at  Eonigs- 
tein,  and  fallen  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear;  hut  on 
Gonrgand'a  reporting  that  Dresden  was  in  actual  danger,  the 
plan  was  modified;  and  while  Yandamme  was  sent  with 
35,000  men  on  Konigstein  and  Pima  on  the  26th,  the  re- 
mainder were  hurried  to  the  city. 

It  was  the  first  and  last  instance  in  the  Emperor's  career  of 
attacking  a  superior  enemy  on  both  wings ;  but  by  it  the  Allies 
were  cat  off  from  some  of  their  roads  of  retreat. 

The  pursuit  was  indifferent.  Napoleon's  own  indisposition, 
and  the  astounding  intelligence  of  Macdonald's  defeat  on  the 
Eatzbach,  led  to  a  feeling  of  irresolution  and  indecision ; 
and  thus  Yandamme,  advancing  from  Pima,  was  left;  without 
support 

Meanwhile  other  blows  were  struck  by  the  Allies,  which 
tended  to  neutralise  the  value  of  the  victory. 

Napoleon's  original  plan  had  been  to  concentrate  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  11th  corps,  with  the  Guards  and 
cavalry,  for  a  general  action  in  Silesia ;  while  the  4th,  7th,  and 
12th  corps  advanced  on  Berlin. 

The  advance  of  the  Allies  &om  Bohemia  had  necessitated 
an  alteration  in  this  first  plan ;  but,  while  a  portion  of  the 
Siledan  army  was  withdrawn  to  Dresden,  Blncher  had  ad- 
vanced against  Macdooald,  and  defeated  him  on  the  Eatzbach 
on  the  26th  August ;  and  on  the  29th  and  30th,  Yandamme,  in 
pursuit  of  Schwarzenberg,  from  Pima,  was  routed  at  Kulm  on 
the  Toplitz  road.     On  the  23d  August,  Oudinot^  advancing 
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ftom  Wittenbnrg  on  Barlio,  was  alfio  defeated  by  Bemadotte 
at  Grosa  Beeren,  and  driven  back.  After  tbe  battle  of  Dtesden, 
Ney  took  command  of  tbis  Army  of  tbe  North;  and  while  mov- 
ing to  Baruth,  where  be  was  to  be  joined  by  Napoleon,  either 
with  a  view  of  moving  on  Berlin  or  operating  against  Blacher'B 
flank  if  be  pursued  Macdonald,  he  was  defeated  by  Bemadotte 
at  Dennewitz,  and  retreated  to  Totgau. 

In  September  both  Blncbet  and  Schwanenbei^  again  adviuiced,  but 
retreated  when  Napoleon  took  the  offensive  against  each  Hnccemivel;. 
Ney  was  behind  Wittenborg  and  Torgan,  with  the  corps  of  Bertrand, 
Bejnier,  and  Sebastiani's  cavalry  ;  Mannont,  with  the  cavalrj  of  Latour 
at  Meissen  ;  the  test  of  the  aimj  at  Dresden.  The  Allies  intended  now 
to  nnite  the  armiee  of  Blncher  and  Beroadotte ;  and,  croaung  the  Elb^ 
to  advance  on  Leipzig,  while  Schwarzeuberg  advanced  hj  the  Chemniti 
toad  on  the  same  point.  On  the  23d,  Benii^sen,  with  60,000  reserve^ 
arrived  from  Poland,  and  the  armiea  marched. 

Bluchet  moved  on  the  junction  of  the  Elster  and  Elbe,  crossing  at 
Wartenbei^  on  the  3d,  though  Bertrand  tried  to  arreat  him.  Bemadotte 
passed  the  Elbe  at  Rosslau.  Victor  and  Poniatowski,  obBCtving  Bohemia, 
also  reported  the  advance  of  strong  columns  &om  Zwickau  and  Chenmits. 

Mannont  and  Latour  were  sent  to  Ney ;  St  Cjr  remained  at  Dresden ; 
Loban  at  Pima ;  Victor  and  Foniatowski,  with  the  carali;  of  Pajol 
and  Kellerman,  were  placed  imdei  Mnrat  to  check  the  Austrians,  and 
fell  back  on  Leipiig,  whete  Angerean,  from  Wiiraburg,  was  ordered  to 
join  Tii'm  ;  Macdonald,  Souhom,  and  the  Guard  under  Napoleon  niarcb«d 
for  Eilenberg  on  the  Miilde  to  attack  Blucber. 

He  biled  to  check  the  enemy's  advance;  and  partly,  peAapg,  becanee 
of  the  defection  of  the  Bavarians,  on  the  12th  October,  whereby  their 
army,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Anatriatts  which  watched  them,  wonld  be  &ee 
to  operate  against  him,  and  partly  because  of  the  [a«saute  of  Schwarzen- 
berg's  advance,  he  countermaiched  to  Leipzig. 

Thus,  early  on  the  16th  October,  the  Sd,  5th,  and  8th  corps  (Angerean), 
with  the  3d  corps  of  cavalry,  were  at  Xieipzig ;  4th  corps  (Bertrand), 
Liudenau,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Elster ;  Gth  corps  (Marmont),  Lin* 
denthal,  on  the  north  of  the  city  ;  3d  and  7th  corps  on  the  maich  from 
Eilenberg  ;  the  Gnatds,  aa  reaerve,  were  in  rear  of  the  centre. 

The  Allies  were  also  concentrating  on  the  city. 

Schwarzeuberg  was  before  it  with  160,000  men ;  Bluchet,  with  60,000, 
was  on  the  march  from  Halle  ;  Bemadotte,  with  6000,  advancing  from 
Cotben ;  Beningsen  and  Collotedo,  with  60,000,  were  called  up  &om 
TSplitz. 

Tlien  ensued  the  battles  round  Leipzig — at  Wachau  on  the  sonth,  and 
at  Lindenthal  on  the  north.  The  Austrian  main  army  and  BIncber's 
Prussians  engaged  the  French  on  the  16t1i.  On  the  I7tb  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  being  reinforced  by  Colloredo,  Beningsen,  and  Bemadotte,  and 
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Kipoleon  by  liejuier,  rerted  in  presence ;  and  the  general  Iiattle  Toond 
Ldpiig  on  the  18th,  lesnlted  in  the  decision  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to 
Rtrcat  During  the  eight  this  was  carried  oat  in  the  greatest  confuiion. 
Tba  following  day  the  Tictorioos  armiea  poshed  on,  and  in  a  panic  the 
bhdgtB  were  blown  np,  eo  that  the  corps  of  Poniatoweki,  I^ariston,  and 
Hacdonald  were  cnt  .off  fonu  the  main  army.  Of  the  three  generals  only 
the  latter  «ac«ped. 

The  French  army,  redaced  to  80,000  men,  retieat«d  by  Erfurt  on 
Mtyence,  Bertiand  being  with  about  10,000  men  at  Weissenfels,  whence 
he  moved  on  the  defile  of  Kosen,  pear  Nanmbni^,  to  hold  the  bridge  there. 
Qe  Tork  and  Qynlai  were  sent  in  pursuit — the  former,  going  round  by 
Haile,  came  up  with  the  rear  of  tiie  main  army,  which  hod  crossed  at 
W^venfels,  near  Freiburg,  and  with  Bertrand  at  Koaen,  where  skirmishes 
occuncd. 

He  forcea  at  Leipzig,  after  a  rest  of  two  days,  again  advanced, — 
Sdiwaraenberg,  by  Zeits  and  Jena  on  Weimar  ;  Blucher  and  Langeron 
followed  De  Tork,  and  then  by  Freiburg  on  Langensalza ;  Bemadotte 
md  Beningsen  by  Ltitzen  and  Mersebnrg ;  Elenau  returned  to  Dresden. 

In  the  meantime,  the  newly-allied  forces  of  Bavarians  and  AustriAns 
iiad  eroaaed  the  Danube  at  Donauwerth  on  the  19tb,  and  moving  to  bom- 
bard  Wiinbnig  on  the  22d,  had  pushed  their  advanced-guard  to  Hanan, 
nhen  they  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  on  the  30th  October ;  and  on 
the  Sd  November,  the  French  army,  reduced  to  60,000,  was  at  Uayence. 

Bertiand,  left  to  defend  the  position  at  Hoekheim,  on  the  right  bank 
of  Uie  Bhine,  was  attacked  by  the  Aostriaiu  on  the  9th  November,  and 
the  jiaoe  itormed. 

Thii  was  the  last  act  in  the  campaign  of  1813. 

Napoleon  left  Hacdonald  at  Cologne  to  organise  the  defence  of  the 
lower  Bhine ;  Harmant  at  Mayence ;  Victor  at  Strasabuig,  for  the 
upper  coniw  of  the  atieam  ;  and  Kellerman  at  Metz,  forming  a  reserve  : 
be  hinuelf  {voceeding  to  Paris,  arrived  there  on  the  9th  November. 

Bemadotte,  after  a  short  rest,  moved  against  Davoust  and  the  Danes  on 
4th  December ;  bnt  the  former  escaped  to  Hamburg,  leaving  his  allies  to 
then  Ute,  and  th^  were  obliged  to  aue  for  peace  and  join  the  Confed- 
etation.  Htdland  was  freed  ^m  her  foreign  yoke  in  December,  with 
the  exception  of  Hamburg,  which  remained  in  Davonst's  possession  till 
the  leatoration,  daring  which  time  he  was  blockaded  by  Beningsen. 
Dmtag  (Rapp)  fell  on  the  30th  November ;  Stettin  on  the  Slst  De- 
amber  ;  Torgan  on  the  26th  ;  Erfurt  on  the  30th  (though  the  gairison 
ntired  to  the  fortress  of  St  Petershorg] ;  Zomoszth  on  the  S2d  ;  Miidlin 
a  Gttle  latter.  Only  Wittenbui^  and  H^debiirg  remained  in  French 
hinds,  and  were  blockaded  by  Tauensein.  Cnstrin  anrrendered  on  7th 
Harch,  and  Ologan  was  not  giv«n  over  till  the  occupation  of  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Dresden  (St  Cyr)  eoir^idered  to  Klenam  and 
Tolttm ;  and  on  Uie  19th  December,  tiie  Dnke  of  Cambridge  took  poases- 


Thos,  practically,  the  year  closed  with  the  restoration  to  their  origi- 
oal  poiaesBtsB  d  the  resulta  of  the  French  victories  in  the  pi«vious 
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campaigns,  and  the  fomoua  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  waa  formally 
diasolved. 

In  Italy,  tlie  arm;  of  Ihe  Viceroy  had  engaged  the  enemj  iadeciaiTely, 
and  hie  left  flank  being  threatened  by  the  AnBtiian  teoccupation  of  the 
TjTol,  he  withdrew  behind  the  Adige,  to  Verona. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  British  force  had  gained  French  soil,  and 
after  the  battles  of  the  Nive,  were  restii^  in  cantonmenia  in  the  conntiT- 
aouth  of  the  Adonr. 

Along  the  Rhine,  the  Anstrians  watched  the  upper  sourcea,  the  PniB- 
nam  the  lower  stream,  and  Bemadotte  the  Netherlands. 
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Inlnivetum. — The  Allied  annies  were  watching  tiie  right  hank  of  the 
Rhiitt  from  the  Alp«  to  the  sea.  The  armf  of  SchirarzenbeTg,  extending 
from  Bflale  to  Frankfort,  nnmbeied  180,000,  and  consisted  of  AnsbianB, 
Roaaiane,  Pinasiaiis,  and  Bavarians.  Thai  at  Blncher,  60,000,  canied  on 
the  chain  to  the  Netherlande,  aud  was  composed  of  Frosaians,  Ruaaiani, 
HemiBiu,  and  Badeners.  The  continoation  of  the  war  was  decreed  until 
France  whs  circnmBcribed  within,  the  limits  of  1790. 

Kapoleon  had  delayed  to  accept  the  Frankfort  piopodtions  of  peace 
oETeied  him  on  Norember  9th,  and  had  given  Euiope  time  to  reflect 
till  December  1813.  England  tomed  the  balance,  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence obtained  by  Spanish  victories  and  het  maritime  power. 

The  general  plan  adopted,  after  dangeroos  diiicussionB,  was  that  Blocher, 
with  the  eorpa  of  York,  Sacken,  and  Langeron,  the  WiirtembeTgen  and 
Badenen,  60,000  strong,  shonld  croea  the  Rhine  between  Cobleni  and 
Majence,  and  ahoold  advance  among  the  French  fortresses.  In  the  first 
line  were  Coblenz,  Mayence,  Landau,  Strassburg;  and  in  the  second 
line,  Meziirea,  Mootmedy,  Thionville,  Met2.  At  the  same  time,  the. 
Qiud  Army,  160,000  in  number,  should  move  to  Bfisle,  and  cross  the 
Khine  there,  toniing  tlie  French  defences  by  penetrating  through  Befort 
aud  lAngm.  The  Bavarians  were  therefore  directed  on  Befort,  the 
Auatiiam  on  Beaongon,  and  Blncher  waited  near  Mayence  nnldl  the 
detooia  were  completed.  French  territoiy  was  entered  in  December 
1811 

K^ioleon  was  taken  nnawarea,  and  did  not  expect  a  winter  campaign. 
He  bow  perceived  that  war  to  extremitf  was  intended,  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  country  with  the  remnants  of  the  Leipng  anuy. 

The  invasion  of  France  was  hence  effected  at  three  points. 

On  the  20tb  Decemher  1813,  Schwarzenherg  with  six  Aus- 
tnao  colnmns  had  crossed  the  frontier  between  Bftele  and 
SdiBffbansen  throogh  the  Jora ;  Blncher  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
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three  colonms  on  the  31st  December  at  Maunheim,  Caub,  and 
Coblenz;  Bernadotte,  with  the  corpa  of  Bulow  and  Winziii- 
gerode  (ProBsian  and  Bussian),  which  had  been  expelling  the 
French  from  Holland,  was  moving  vid  Belgium ;  but  his  attack 
was  not  immediately  dangerous,  and  his  forces  are  not  in- 
cluded in  tiie  following  estimate  of  strength. 

Though  the  Allies  numbered  260,000  combatanta,  only 
150,000  were  available  for  these  operations,  for  large  deduc- 
tions had  to  be  made  for  the  blockade  of  the  fortresses  still 
held  by  the  French  in  Germany,  and  50,000  were  in  reserve  at 
BSsle  under  Barclay  de  Tolly.  A  proclamation  was  issued  as 
the  armies  passed  the  f^ntier,  and  in  it  was  declared  the 
desire  of  the  Allies  not  to  make  war  on  the  French  nation,  bat 
that  "their  only  conquest  shall  be  that  of  peace — a  peace  that 
shall  give  permanent  repose  to  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe." 

The  French  force,  in  order  to  conceal  their  actual  weakness 
from  the  Allies,  had  been  disposed  along  the  course  of  the 
Bhine  from  B3^e  to  Diisseldorf.  It  was  necessary  to  concen- 
trate them  for  action ;  and,  as  the  line  of  the  Shine  could  not 
possibly  be  held,  the  several  corps  under  N^,  Victor,  and 
Marmont  were  ordered  to  fall  back  on  the  line  of  the  Voeges 
mountains,  whilst  the  divisions  further  north  were  directed 
upon  Ghfilona. 

But  the  marshals  constantly  found  their  positions  outflanked 
by  Blucher's  and  Schwarzenberg'a  vigorous  advance,  and  were 
consequently  obliged  to  faU  back  eventually  upon  Bar-sar* 
Aube,  Verdun,  and  Ch^ons. 

Here,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  armies  were  to  stand 
firm,  and  on  the  22d  the  Prince  de  Keufchatel  arrived.  Thus 
the  provinces  of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Frauche  Oomt^  had 
been  occupied  almost  without  firing  a  shot.  Napoleon  arrived 
at  ChfLIoQS  on  the  24th  January. 

The  public  feeling  in  France  was  similar  in  many  respects 
to  what  it  is  now — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  altogeUier  in  his  &- 
vour,  but  the  invasion  sufBced  to  call  forth  patriotic  resistance. 

Of  all  his  enemies,  Prussia  was  now  the  most  inveterate, 
recollecting  the  humiliation  of  1806  and  subsequent  years. 

The  French  armies  were  composed  of  some  old  soldiers  and 
veterans  from  the  south,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  new 
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levies  or  men  of  the  National  Qarde.  Their  confidence  in  the 
EmperoT  was,  however,  uubonnded,  and  this  confidence  ren- 
dered hia  troops  much  more  formidable  than  they  otherwise 
wonld  have  been.  The  material  of  the  army  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  recent  defeats,  requiring  all  the  Emperoi's  mar- 
Telloas  activity  to  repair  it. 

The  BoasiaDS  were  the  best  of  the  Allied  troops,  after  them 
the  Pmasians,  and  then  the  other  Germans  and  Austrians. 

Schwarzenberg  had  general  command  of  the  armies,  con- 
trolled by  the  sovereigns  present — viz.,  the  Emperors  of  Bossia 
and  Anstria,  and  the  King  of  PruBsia. 

Under  his  immediate  orders  were  the  Army  of  Bohemia, 
composed  of  Bossian  and  Pnissian  Guards,  one  Russian  and 
fenr  German  corps,  partly  Bavarians  and  Wiirtembergers,  but 
mostly  Austrian  soldiers. 

Blucher  commanded  the  Army  of  Silesia,  made  up  of 
RossiaQ  and  Frossian  troops ;  he  was  subordinate  to  Schwar^ 
xrabei^  and  the  sovereigns. 

The  command  was  thos  exposed  to  the  weakness  of  all 
allied  operations,  that  of  division. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  military  character 
of  Napoleon — it  was,  as  is  well  known,  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  Allied  leaders. 

Schwarzenberg  was  naturally  hesitating,  more  methodical 
than  energetic,  and  keenly  alive  to  responsibility ;  as  a  strate- 
gist, incapable,  and,  while  prone  to  dissemination  of  force,  was 
slow  in  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

Blucher  was  of  a  different  character.  His  influence  on  the 
Pmsuan  soldiers  was  already  great.  Though  old,  he  was 
possessed  of  marvellous  energy.  Though  uneducated  profes- 
sionally, he  was  a  thoroagb  soldier,  full  of  energy  and  darii^ 
ITiongb  ignorant  of  the  higher  principles  of  military  science, 
he  was  fully  aware  of  their  importance ;  and  in  such  matters 
alone,  placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  staff,  repre- 
sented by  Gneisenau  and  Kiiffling. 

The  t«Ritoiy  which  formed  the  theatre  of  these  operations 
extends  from  Paris,  as  the  western  extremity,  to  the  Tosges 
mountains  in  the  east,  and  is  of  a  very  varied  character,  inter- 
sected by  considerable  rivers  which  play  a  principal  part  in 
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these  operations.  Immediately  west  of  the  Yo^es  is  the 
Moselle,  arching  roond  the  moTintains,  and  ereatnally  flowing 
iato  the  Bhiue.  On  its  banks  are  Epinal,  Tool,  Met^  Thion- 
ville,  and  Trfeves.  The  line  of  this  river  was  turned  by  the 
sweeping  operations  of  Schwarzenberg,  and  therefore  not  de- 
fensible ;  but  the  fortresses  on  its  hanks,  as  also  StiasbOTUg  and 
Mayence,  remained  in  French  hands. 

Proceeding  westwards  is  the  rivei*  Mease,  which  forms  the 
next  line  of  defence  to  an  invadii^  army.  !Rising  on  the  pla- 
teau of  Langres,  it  Bows  north  in  a  narrow  valley  through  the 
forests  of  Argonnes  and  the  Ardennes,  and  so  through  Belgium 
into  the  Bhine  near  its  main  estuary.  On  or  near  its  hanks 
were  the  important  places  of  Neufch&teau,  Verdun,  Mezi&res, 
Namur,  and  Li^e. 

Westward  from  this  river  the  nature  of  the  country  changes. 
Hitherto  the  rivers  have  run  generally  north  and  south  ;  now, 
as  far  as  Paris,  their  course  is  rather  from  east  to  west.  They 
are  six  in  number,  all  importaut  tributaries  of  the  Seine,  and 
all  formidable  military  obstacles.  Commencing  ttom  the 
north,  the  Oise,  running  south-west  into  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  is  joined,  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  the  capital,  by 
the  Aisne,  which,  rising  in  the  Aigounes,  flows  about  north- 
west. On  its  banks  are  St  Menehould,  Grandpr^,  Bethel, 
Soissons,  Bery-au-bac,  the  main  roads  crossing  at  the  last 
two  places,  and  it  enters  the  Oise  near  Compi^gne. 

Parallel  to  this,  and  twenty  miles  south  of  it,  is  the  Manie, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  Meuse,  which  separate  the  baaina 
of  the  Meuse  and  Seine,  and  running  iu  a  wide  curve  to  unite 
with  the  latter  above  Paris.  On  it,  or  near  it,  are  Langres, 
Chaumont,  Joinville,  St  Dizier,  Yitry,  Ch&lons,  Epemay,  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, 1a  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  Trilport,  and  Meanx. 
Thirty  miles  south  of  this  ^ain  runs  the  Aube,  uniting  with 
the  Seine  at  Pont-sur-Seine,  and  receiving,  thirty  miles  further 
down,  the  Tonne,  which,  like  the  Seine  up  to  this  point,  runs 
north-west;  from  Montereao,  where  the  Tonne  enters  the  main 
stream,  the  Seine  flows  north-west  through  Paris. 

On  the  Aube  are  Bar,  Brienne,  Ards ;  on  the  Sein^  Troyes, 
Mery,  Nt^nt,  Bray,  Montereau,  Melun,  and  Paris;  on  the 
Tonne,  Sens  and  Pont-sur-Yonue. 
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Thia  area  is  well  intersected  by  roads— both  lateral,  converg- 
ing on  Paris,  and  transverse. 
Of  the  former  there  are^hree  of  primary  importance : — 

1.  From  Bafile  to  Paris  throagh  Befort,  Langres,  and  Chau- 
mont,  crossing  the  Aube  at  Dolancourt,  the  Seine  at  Tioyes 
and  N(^nt,  and  so  through  Provine,  Nangis,  Goignes  to  the 
capital 

2.  From  StrBssbuig  by  St  Dizier,  across  the  Mame  at  Vitry, 
through  Sommesons,  F6re  Champenoise,  Suzanne,  la  Fert^ 
Gancher,  and,  crossing  the  Mame  above  Paris,  enters  it  by 
theri^t  bank. 

3.  From  Mayence  and  Mannheim  {^trough  Hetz  (Hoselle), 
Verfan  (Meuse),  Ch&lons  (Mame),  then  by  the  south  bank 
through  Epemay  to  Ch&tean-Thierry,  where  it  croseeB  the 
met :  then  by  1a  Fert^oua-Jouarre  to  ite  eonth  bank ;  then 
hy  Trilport  to  the  right  bank ;  and  then  twice  across  the 
Oarcq  Canal  to  the  north  of  Paris.  On  this  road,  therefore, 
there  were  many  obstacles  to  cross. 

There  was  yet  another  main  road  leading  from  Brussels  or 
Namor  throagh  Laon  to  Paris  or  Chfilons,  thus  running  about 
8oath-west 

Of  these  the  most  important  were  those  &om  B^le  to  Paris, 
and  from  Metz-Ch^dns  to  Paris,  and  these  would  not  be 
avulable  for  combined  operation,  uuseparated  by  the  promi- 
nent obstacles  offered  by  the  river  line,  until  they  reached,  the 
one,  Fert^-aous-Jouarre,  the  other  Provins,  offering  thus  facil- 
ities for  excellent  combinations  to  the  defensive  commanders. 

The  transverse  roads  were :  1st,  from  GhSJons  through  Titry 
to  St  Dizier,  Joiuville,  Chaumontj  2d,  from  Vitry  by  Brienne 
to  Bar-Bur-Aabe ;  3d,  from  ChSJons  by  Sommesous  and  Arcia 
to  IVoyes ;  4th,  from  Nogent  by  Suzanne,  to  Chftteau-Thierry 
by  Montmirail,  and  Champaubert  to  Epernay ;  6tb,  &om  Fert^ 
Bons-Jouarre  through  Fert^  -Gaucher  to  Provins ;  6th,  from 
Ouignes  to  Meaux  and  Ligny.  All  these  mu  north  and  south, 
and  are  generally  fair  roads,  available  for  all  arms  at  all  sea- 
sons, with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  in  bad  weather.  There 
are  country  roads,  of  course,  in  addition ;  but  at  that  time  of 
year  they  were  only  available  for  light  troops,  the  laige  masses 
of  artillery  and  train  being  confined  to  the  made  roads- 
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To  oppose  the  invasion  Napoleon  had  for  active  operationa 
the  four  corps  of  "Sey,  Marmont,  Victor,  and  Macdonald,  with 
the  Guard  under  Mortier  and  Qlidinot,  numheiing  ahout 
70,000  infantry,  17,000  cavalry,  and  many  guns.  His  reserves 
came  from  Paris  and  the  Pyrenees. 

His  first  general  disposition  was  that  Mortier  was  to  har 
the  Langres  road,  Ney  that  from  Nancy,  Victor  to  hold  the 
Vosgea  against  the  Austrians,  Marmoot  to  check  Blucher, 
Macdonald  to  watch  Belgium,  and  Augereau  at  Lyons  to 
nnite  with  the  army  in  l^e  PyrenecE^  now  confronted  by  the 
British. 

ThoB,  on  the  25th  January,  the  Anstiian  line  extended  from 
Bar  to  Joinville,  where  it  was  joined  by  Sacken,  the  left  of 
Blucher'a  army. 

The  French  bad  retreated  before  them,  Victor  having  joined 
Ney  and  Marmont  at  Nancy,  whence  they  had  fallen  back  by 
St  Dizier  on  Vitiy.  Macdonald  retired  before  Winzingerode, 
who  was  advancing  by  Dlisseldorf,  Namur,  and  Avesnes  on 
Laon,  to  GhMona. 

The  operations  may  be  well  divided  into  periods,  the  first 
of  which  relates  to  those  about  Brienne,  extending  from  the 
27th  January  to  5th  February.  Leading  the  troops  &om 
Chilons  and  Vitry,  Napoleon  first  moved  to  St  Dizier,  where 
he  arrived  early  on  the  27th. 

Hia  force  under  Ney,  Victor,  and  Marmont  amounted  to 
45,000;  Mortier  was  at  Troyea  with  30,000;  Macdonald  was 
on  the  march  from  Li^  and  Namur  on  Ch^ons  with  10,000 ; 
but  these  last  are  not  concerned  in  the  present  operatioo. 

The  Allied  corps  about  to  be  involved  were  strewed  over  a 
large  tract  of  country — from  ChS-tillon-sui-Seine  to  Nancy,  on 
the  Meurthe  and  the  Moselle. 

Blncher,  witb  Sadcea  and  OlauvieF,       .  .  30,000  at  Biieime. 

3d  Austrian  CoTpe,  .    OTolai,  .  11,000  „  Bu-enr-Aabe. 

«hdo.andWartem-)p^^^f,y^i^j^j^  11,000  „ 

bergere,  ) 

OthCorpo,        .        .    Wrede,       .        .  .  87,600  „  NenfchAtean. 

etliConia,                •    WittgoiBtein,  .  18,S00  „  Nuicy. 

Seserre, 25,000  „   LBngrcA 

iBtCorpa,        .       .    CoUoredo,          .  .  26,000  j   "^«'"'" 
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These  coips  (with  the  exception  of  Blucher)  nnmhered 
117,000  men,  and  fonned  the  Grand  Army  under  Schwar- 
zenbei^  moving  for  Tiojea,  the  foitreBses  in  rear  being 
blockaded  by  other  troops. 

The  general  objective  of  the  Allies  was  Paris.  Napoleon's 
plan  was  to  march  from  St  Dizier,  to  foil  upon  the  head  of 
Blucher's  columns  movii^  ficom  Toul  independently  of  Sohwar- 
zenbeig  (who  was  supposed  to  be  sixty  miles  oflf  at  Langres) ; 
to  defeat  and  throw  back  Blucher  towards  the  Moselle ;  and 
then,  moving  rapidly  up  the  valley  of  the  Mame  or  Aube,  to 
sorprise  Schwarzeubei^s  corps  in  their  cantonments  and  drfeat 
them  separately,  aided  by  Mortier  from  Troyes. 

The  plan  was  able  and  well  conceived,  bat  it  was  essential 
to  reach  St  Dizier  in  time  to  interpose  between  the  two  armies 
— i.e.,  to  strike  the  leading  corps  of  Blucher;  otherwise  that 
corps,  which  was  beyond  interception,  woald  alarm  the  Grand 
Amiy  by  falling  back  upon  it,  giving  it  thus  time  to  concen- 
trate in  rear. 

Napoleon  was  too  late.  Blucher  was  already  at  Brienne, 
having  crossed  two  days  before,  York  following  two  days  in 
rear. 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  turn  against  York  eastwards 
was  to  go  out  of  his  way.  It  were  better  to  follow  Blucher  to 
Brienne,  in  hopes  of  striking  before  Schwarzenberg  could  sup- 
port him,  and,  securing  the  passage  of  the  Aube  at  licsmout, 
to  place  himself  centrally  between  Gb&lons  and  Troyes. 

This  course  was  decided  on.  Mannont  was  left  at  St  Dizier 
to  meet  York,  with  orders  not  to  move  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day. 

Napoleon  reached  Hontiereoder  on  the  28th,  and  on  the 
29th,  Brienne,  by  a  wretched  road.  Mortier  should  have  been 
informed  on  the  28th,  and  ordered  to  support  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  officer  was  taken  by  the  Goseacka,  and  Blucher  thus 
warned. 

He  called  in  his  detachments  and  fonned  at  Maizi&rea, 
detenniued  not  to  attack,  bnt  to  retreat  upon  Bar-eur-Aube. 
The  head  of  Napoleon's  column  reached  MaiziSrea  at  8  A.U., 
the  tail  at  4  p.m.,  and  formed  three  columns  of  attack.  The 
right  column  was  successful,  and  the  castie  was  seized. 
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Blucher  retired  the  momiiig  of  the  30th  to  the  heights  of 
Trftnnes,  seven  or  eight  milea  south  of  Briemie. 

Napoleon  followed,  and  camped  before  the  enemy,  repairing 
the  bridge  at  Lesmont  vhich  Blucher  had  destroyed. 

They  remained  thua  nntil  February  lat,  both  receiving  rein- 
forcements. 

Schvarzenbei^,  hearing  of  the  movemente,  suspended  his 
advance  to  Troyes,  and  drev  his  corps  together  about  Bar- 
snt^Anbe.  Colloredo  and  Wittgenstein  were  too  far  off  to 
join  in  this  concentration. 

Napoleon  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  Blucher,  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  staying  in  front  of  him  inactive  while  his 
opponents  were  concentrating,  and  it  was  difficult  thw  to 
retire  without  loas.  The  delay  is  accounted  for  by  some  by 
the  repair  of  the  bridge  at  Lesmont^  which  might  have  been 
completed  by  the  30th ;  but  he  was  probably  waiting  for  some 
chance  to  turn  up  in  his  favour. 

Marmont  arrived  on  the  Slst,  and  formed  on  the  FreiKh 
left  at  right  angles. 

He  numbered  42,000  men,  but  the  position  was  bad ;  and 
Napoleon  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  on  the  1st  Febmary, 
the  Allies  preparing  to  attack  him  on  that  day. 

The  execution  of  this  was  put  off  till  mid-day,  partly  owing 
to  the  hope  that  Napoleon  would  attack,  partly  to  weather, 
partly  to  awaiting  Wrede. 

The  weather  was  severe,  and  the  rain  and  snow  added  to  the 
difficult  of  the  attack. 

At  noon  Blucher  advanced,  the  distance  to  the  French 
front  being  four  miles,  and  at  3  p.m.  was  before  the  French  out- 
posts, which  were  pushed  in ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  roads  it  ^as  very  difficult  to  bring  up  the  guns. 

The  French  were  posted  in  Dienville,  La  EothiSre,  Petit 
Mesnil,  and  La  Qiberie,  and  hard  fighting  ensned,  resulting  in 
the  retention  of  Dienville,  which  was  strongly  occupied,  and 
held ;  but  the  others  were  carried  by  the  Allies,  and  Marmont 
was  beaten  on  the  left. 

The  position  of  the  French  was  desperate,  but  Napoleon 
effected  his  retreat,  covered  by  the  cavalry  and  the  Guaid,  be- 
tween Aube  and  the  forest  of  Ajou — which,  under  the  circutu- 
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stances,  were  very  favourable  to  the  French.  The  Allies  did 
not  poisue,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving 
troops  of  different  nations.  " 

Their  loss  amounted  to  about  5000  men,  and  that  of  Napo- 
leon to  6000  and  70  gnna. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  defeat  was  not  aetious,  as  the  eol- 
diers  were  prond  of  having  fought  against  such  odds  as 
110,000  men  to  thdr  small  force. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  La  Bothi^re,  in  which  was  displayed 
bad  generalship  on  both  aides. 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  fought  by  Napoleon,  whose  dis- 
positions were  so  indifferent  that  he  was  fortunate  to  retreat 
as  he  did. 

The  Allies  attacked  too  late,  wEiiting  for  the  development  of 
the  flank  attack  ;  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  attacked 
at  once. 

Slocher's  dispositions  were  bad ;  and  the  absence  of  all  pur- 
suit, when  the  French  had  two  rivers  to  cross  in.retreat,  the 
Aabe  and  the  Yoire,  at  Rosnay,  rendered  the  victory  of  little 
value. 

The  retreat  was  continued  through  the  night  by  the  French, 
and  the  Allies  followed  at  8  a.,h.  on  the  2d  February,  when 
Mannont  was  retiring  by  Easnay,  and  Napoleon  by  Lesmont ; 
the  forces  under  Wrede  moved  on  Bosnay,  and  Gyulai,  with 
Wiirtemberg,  on  Lesmont  in  pursuit 

The  Allies  reached  Lesmont  in  the  afternoon,  and  Ney,  who 
was  halting  there,  on  their  approach  retired  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aube,  destroying  the  bridge,  and  occupying  the  houses 
with  sbarpsbooteis,  whose  fire  rendered  its  Te-establishment 
difficult     At  night  Ney  followed  Napoleon  to  Troyes. 

Mannont  was  equally  successlul  at  Bosnay,  falling  back  by 
Dommaitiu  to  Arcis,  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Aube,  and 
making  for  Mery-sur-Seine,  where  he  would  be  in  communi- 
cation with  Napoleon. 

At  a  council  of  war,  held  on  February  2d,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy  should  be  carried  on 
by  the  Qrand  Army ;  while  Blucher  should  lead  the  forcee  he 
commanded  at  La  Rothi^re  to  the  Mame,  where  he  would  be 
joined  by  York,  Kleiat,  and  Kapzewitz. 
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Of  these  York  had  been  detached  to  surprise  Metz,  but 
had  failed;  while  the  last  two  geaeials  had  been  relieved 
from  blockading  fortresses,  and  pushed  OD  to  the  front 

Blucher  moved  away  on  the  2d  Febinaiy  by  Bosnay  to 
Ch^ons,  where  be  was  joined  by  York,  who  had  driven  off 
Macdonald  on  the  6th. 

Oq  the  other  side  thera  was  delay  in  crossing  the  Aube 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Lesmoni 

The  3d  and  4th  corps  moved  back  to  Dienville,  reserve 
corps  to  Dolancourt,  moviog  thence  by  Vaudoeuvres  on  Troyes 
following  Colloredo,  who  had  never  passed  the  Aube  at  all, 
and  now  formed  the  advance  of  the  Grand  Army. 

On  the  5th,  Schwarzenbeig  ordered  a  general  movement  to 
the  left,  to  threaten  Napoleon's  tetreat 

This  affected  Wittgenstein,  who  was  to  have  maintained 
communication  between  Blucher  and  the  Grand  Army. 

The  information  of  Napoleon's  movement  on  St  Dizier 
reached  Blucher,  at  Brienne,  on  the  27th  January ;  Schwar- 
zenbeig being  at  Chanmont  on  the  28th.  Schwarzenbeig's 
orders  tended  to  a  concentration  at  Bar>le-Duc,  and  at  Join- 
ville :  at  Bar-le-Dnc,  in  case  the  purpose  of  the  Empeior 
should  be  to  fall  upon  the  Grand  Army ;  at  JoinviUe,  in  order 
to  protect  York  at  Nancy. 

In  each  instance  the  dispositions  evince  that  the  earliest 
thought  of  the  Austrian  general  was  essentially  tamed  to- 
wards defensive  measures,  superior  though  he  was  in  force. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  in  better  light  the  eztraordinaiy 
ascendancy  which  Napoleon  exercised  over  lus  adversaries  in 
the  field. 

With  a  keener  insight  into  the  situation,  Schwarzenberg 
would  have  supported  Blucher  at  once  at  Brienne,  recognising 
the  importance  of  that  post.  Indeed  tiie  possession  of  Brienne 
was  essential  to  the  Emperor's  safety  in  these  operations. 

It  win  be  recollected  that  Mortier  was  at  Troyes,  Macdonald 
at  Oh&lons.  The  road  connecting  these  two  towns  on  the 
Mame  and  the  Seine  passes  through  Aicis-snr-Aube  ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  this  road  in  case  of  reverse  oi  retreat,  it  was 
essential  that  Napoleon  should  keep  the  passage  of  the  Aube 
open  at  Lesmont,  which  he  could  only  do  by  holding  Brienne ; 
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otherwise  he  would  oecessarily  fall  back  by  inferioT  roads 
across  the  Voire,  leaving  the  shorter  march  to  Arcis  to  his 
adTeraaries  moring  by  Lesmont,  who  would  thus  aerei  his 
commnpicatioa  with  Mortier,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  gain 
ground.  Blucher  might  probably  have  held  Brienna  had  he 
eameatly  so  proposed ;  but  he  was  reluctant  to  mk  defeat 
with  ample  reinforcements  close  at  hand ;  and  the  action  was 
fought  by  him  principally  to  cover  Sacken's  retreat,  as  well 
as  to  pve  time  for  Schwarzenberg  to  concentrata 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  strategic  importance 
of  Brieone  was  barely  recognised  by  either  of  the  Allied  com- 
manders. However,  it  was  due  in  great  measure  to  his  pos- 
session of  the  passages  of  the  Aube  and  the  Voire  that 
Kapoleon  remained  so  long  in  position  before  the  heights  of 
Trannes — ^long  enough  to  become  involved  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous action. 

In  this  battle  may  be  remai-ked  the  extreme  influence  of 
flanking  attack,  and  the  corresponding  disadvEintage  of  a  rect- 
angular line  of  battle.  Nothing  but  the  early  cIdhq  of  the 
day  saved  Napoleon  from  signal  defeat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  value  of  night  marches  for  purposes  of  retreat  will  be 
borne  in  mind ;  and  that  in  order  to  master  the  purpose.  Napo- 
leon deemed  it  advisable  to  organise  a  general  attack  with  hia 
cavalry  and  reserves.  It  will  be  seen  further  that,  provided 
pass^es  sofGce  for  Qie  troops,  rivers  are  far  from  disadvan- 
tageous, presuming  that  order  is  maintained  in  retreat,  for 
they  check  the  enemy's  pursuit  and  afibid  time  to  the  retir- 
ing force. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Wrede,  who  was  ordered,  after 
Siienne,  to  Vassy  and  Montierender,  did  not  act  upon  these 
instmctions,  bat  marched  to  the  battle-field  when  his  action 
proved  of  essential  service,  and  credit  is  probably  due  to  him. 

Throughout  these  first  operations  the  purpose  of  the  Allies 
was  apparently  simply  to  march  on  Paris,  warding  off  such 
blows  as  might  be  aimed  at  them  during  this  march.  The 
principle  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  that 
the  shortest  road  to  the  capital  of  any  enemy  is  by  the  de- 
straction  of  his  military  forces.  Determined  offensive  action 
here  might  have  brought  matters  to  a  much  earlier  conclusion. 
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The  second  phase  of  the  campaiga  b^ins  on  the  6th  of 
Febniaiy,  after  an  interval  of  four  daye. 

Napoleon  left  Troyes  by  Nogent  for  Suzanne,  which  he 
reached  oq  the  7th ;  and  the  Grand  Army  entered  Troyes  on 
the  7th,  but  did  not  advance  at  once. 

Blncher,  joining  York  at  Cb&lons,  marched  thence  for  Paris 
on  the  8th. 

Dnring  this  march  he  was  attacked  and  repeatedly  defeated 
in  brilliant  actions,  and  eventually  forced  back  to  Cbdlons. 

Then  the  Emperor  tnmed  agaioat  the  Grand  Army,  which 
had  crossed  the  Seine  and  advanced  as  fiir  as  Nangis ;  but 
hearii^  of  Blncher's  disasters,  was  about  to  retire  on  Troyes. 

No  great  victoiy  was  gained  against  it  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  period  closes  with  the  action  at  Monterean,  18th 
Febmary. 

It  had  been  arranged  at  Brienne  on  Februaiy  2d,  that  the 
armies  should  move  by  different  routes,  as  difficulty  of  subrast- 
ence  was  apprehended. 

Each  army  was  strong  enoi:^h  to  defend  itself;  Blncher  with 
York,  Eleist,  and  Kapzewitz,  amounting  to  50,000,  was  at 
Ch&lons. 

The  Grand  Army,  six  corps,  including  Wittgenstein,  was  to 
move  upon  Tioyes. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Wittgenstein  shoald  march  with 
a  lai^  force  of  Cossacks  on  the  right  of  the  Aube ;  bat 
Schwarzenbeig's  mancenvre  to  tarn  Trayea  altered  this,  and 
he  and  Leslawin  were  consequently  withdrawn  to  the  left 
bank  on  the  6th  Febroaiy,  no  intimation  being  given  to 
Blncher,  whose  left  flank  was  thus  uncovered  without  his 
knowledge. 

As  communication  between  Blncher  and  the  Grand  Army 
was  to  be  maintained  by  troops  beloi^ag  to  the  latter,  this 
acconnts  for  Wittgenstein's  want  of  responsibility  to  Blncher. 
The  French  retreating  to  Troyes  had  destroyed  the  bridge  at 
Arcis,  indicating  that  the  line  &om  Ch&lons  to  Troyes  was 
about  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  too  extensive,  and  a  better 
one  existed  in  rear  on  the  line  Nogent-Champauhert.  Hie 
news  of  Blucher's  separation  and  advance  had  induced  him  to 
leave  Troyes  on  the  6th. 
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The  main  passages  of  Seine  were  at  Kogent  and  Montereau, 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Aube  and  Yonne,  the  inter- 
mediate passage  at  Bray  being  destroyed,  and  field-works 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  troops  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Yoone,  namhering  altogether 
from  30,000  to  35,000  men,  were  mider  Victor  and  Marmont ; 
Ondinot  was  at  Provins ;  and  all  were  independent  of  each 
other,  bnt  inabucted  to  support  each  other  in  case  of  need. 
With  36,000  to  40,000  troops,  Napoleon*  proposed  to 
march  to  the  Mame  and  unite  with  Macdonald,  retiring  from 
ChSIons  upon  Paris.  He  reached  Suzanne  on  the  evening  of 
the  dtb,  the  roads  being  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  march 
difficnlt 

Taming  to  Blucher,  we  find  that  the  passage  of  the  Mame 

was  re-established  on  the  7th,  and   he  moved   on  the  Sth, 

Sacken  and  Olsuvief  being  between  Ch^ons  and  Beig^res. 

Macdonald  was  retreating  along  the  main  road  with  a  lai^e 

convoy  of  stores. 

Eleist  and  Kapzewitz,  two  marches  off,  conld  reach  Berg^res 
on  the  7th. 

It  was  thought  that  by  using  the  by-road  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  Macdonald  at  Fert^ous-Jouarre. 

York  was  to  remain  in  Macdonald's  tear,  on  the  main  road; 
Sacken  to  move  direct  on  La  Fert^ ; — Bluoher  with  Olauvief 
between  Sacken,  and  Eleist,  aod  Eapzewltz,  altogether  amount- 
ing to  53,000  men. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Sacken  reached  Montmirail,  and 
York,  Dormans  (nine  miles  from  Ch&tean-Thleiry). 

Headquarters  were  at  Et^es,  Olauvief  at  Cbampaubert, 
the  others  at  Berg^res. 

The  order  of  march  was  straggling,  and  the  flank  uncovered, 
the  troops  moving  under  an  evident  sense  of  security,  intent 
only  tipoQ  Macdonald's  corps.  He  was  on  the  GQ}.  at  Epemay ; 
7th,  at  Dormans  and  Cr^zancy. 

From  these  points  he  detached  Molitor  and  Hzoelmans  to 
<»oes  the  Mame  at  La  Fert^  and  take  post  on  the  Montmirail 
road,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  Pmesian  purpose. 

*  Onud  tmder  K'ey  ;  lit  and  2d  corpa  ;  tha  troop*  of  Mumont  and 
Hoitier,  e*T>li7  of  the  Gnud,  Bordewmlle  and  St  German. 
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During  the  8tli  the  retreat  contioned  with  some  fighting, 
and  the  bridge  was  destroyed  at  Chitean-Thierry. 

On  the  9th  he  reached  La  Feit^,  and  being  reinforced,  crossed 
the  Mame,  and  beat  off  an  attack  of  Saclcen's  advanced-guard. 

On  the  10th  Macdonald  contioned  to  retreat  upon  Trilport, 
blowing  Dp  the  bridge  at  La  Fert^  while  in  action  with 
Sacken  ;  and  recrossing  the  Mame  at  Trilport,  he  broke  the 
bridge  and  reached  Meaux  in  safety,  where  ther&were  8000 
N'ational  Guarda. 

The  Prussian  plan  had  been  altogether  a  failure ;  the  only 
result  was  that  their  line  stretched  from  La  Fert^  to  Cbfilons, 
sixty  toiles,  and  in  no  one  place  were  20,000  men. 

Sacken's  Cossacks,  by  way  of  precaution,  had  been  pushed 
to  S^anne,  where  on  the  9th  they  were  forced  hack,  bat  not 
much  importance  was  attached  to  their  report 

At  the  same  time  Blucher  was  ordered  to  detach  Kleist  to 
support  Wittgenstein,  between  the  Aube  and  the  Seine,  and 
was  informed  that  the  Grand  Army  was  about  to  move  by 
Sens  on  Fontainehleau. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  character  of  the  French  advance 
was  received  by  Blucher  late  on  the  9th ;  Sacken  was  ordered 
to  halt  at  Montmiiail,  York  at  Ch&teau-Thierry — ^the  former 
was  verbally  instructed  to  watch  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment on  the  left  flank> 

On  the  10th,  the  French,  coming  &om  Suzanne,  marched  on 
Cfaampanbert,  engaged  the  Russians  at  Baye  and  Banny.  In 
the  action  that  ensued,  Olsuviefs  force  was  dispersed  and 
himself  taken  prisoner;  the  remnants  of  his  corps  joining 
Bluchei  at  Berg^res.  Macdonald  was  informed  of  the  move- 
ment, and  ordered  to  endeavour  to  co-operate,  and  Napoleon 
was  thus  established  in  the  middle  of  Blucher'a  line. 

No  further  French  movements  were  made  that  day,  bnt^ 
leaving  Marmont  with  16,000  at  Etages,  on  the  11th  Napoleon 
turned  towards  Montmirail,  his  object  being  to  defeat  Sacken 
and  unite  with  Macdonald. 

York's  orders  were  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  detiuls,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  endeavour  with  Sacken  to  reach  Beig^res ; 
but  he  and  Sacken  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  course. 
Sacken  was  for  breaking  through,  York  for  tetieating;  and 
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thoa,  at  a  critical  moment,  want  of  concert  existed  between 
the  commanders.  Both  moved  on  the  11th  towatda  Mont- 
miiail,  foni  miles  &om  which  the  roads  meet  at  Marchaiu. 
Tbw  Napoleon,  Sacken,  and  York  were  marching  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  pointy  hot  the  latter  had  had  roada  to  tra. 
verse ;  the  French  arrived  first  and  took  {wsition  at  Marchaie. 

Abont  10  A.H.  Sacken  arrived  and  made  dispositions  to 
attack,  thongh  York  had  informed  him  that  he  could  not 
arrive  early.  Napoleon  temporised,  waiting  for  Mortier,  and 
then  turned  against  Sacken,  heat  him  badly,  and  interposed 
between  him  and  York,  who  arrived,  however,  in  time  to  save 
him,  and  Sacken  eventually  gained  the  Ch&teau-Thierty  road. 
The  Prussians  were  not  engaged  to  any  extent ;  for  while 
Sacken  was  too  rash,  York,  on  the  other  hand,  was  &r  too 
cautions. 

During  the  night,  York  and  Sacken  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  Mame  and  retreat  by  Rheima  on  Ch^ons,  which  was 
appointed  as  a  general  rendezvous ;  and  they  retired  accord- 
ingly en  the  12th,  puraued  by  the  French,  their  loss  in  the 
battle  having  been  6000  men. 

On  Fehmaty  11th  Blncher  was  motionless  at  Berg^res 
expecting  attack,  and  during  the  day  became  aware  that 
Napoleon  had  turned  against  Sacken.  He  had  heard  that 
Sacken  pnrpoaed  attack,  and  York  retreat— thus  holding  dif- 
ferent views ;  and  he  should  therefore  have  moved,  in  order 
poembly  to  assist  his  lieutenants ;  but  he  remained  still  on 
tiie  12th  waiting  for  cavalry.  On  the  13th  these  regiments 
cameap. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  beaten  York  and  Sacken  on  the 
llQi  and  12tli,  and  was  &ee  to  meet  Blncher. 

On  the  12th,  Marmont  fell  back  before  the  AUies,  west  of 
Champanhert,  where  Blncher  halted. 

^te  advance  was  continued  on  the  14tli.  Vanchamps  was 
held  with  obstinacy,  but  was  at  length  carried.  Beyond  it 
the  French  were  now  in  force,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
NapcJeon  was  himself  in  the  field.  At  mid-day  he  assumed 
the  offensive,  and  Vauchamps  was  retaken,  after  which  the 
AUies  retreated,  Napoleon's  attempt  to  envelop  them  with 
cavalry  failing  through  their  steady  hearing.    Champaubert 
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was  reached,  and  the  headquarters  halted  at  Bergeres.  -  A 
night  attack  was  carried  oat  at  Etages ;  the  loBS  of  the  Allies 
being  6000  men  and  14  guns.  Thoa  in  five  days  the  army 
of  Silesia  suCfered  the  loss  of  at  least  12,000,  and  some  say 
28,000  men,  inflicted  by  an  army  of  35,000  strong. 

Napoleon's  generalship  in  this  operation  must  be  counted 
among  his  first  feats.  As  asnal,  no  doubt  it  has  been 
frequently  exa^erated,  by  some  writers,  who  give  him  credit 
for  power  of  divination. 

He  was  compelled  to  move  on  the  Mame  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Paris,  though  where  he  would  find  Blucber  he  hardly 
knew.  The  operation  was  decided  on  when  leaving  Troyea; 
Blucher  being  still  at  Ghalomi. 

Blucher  resumed  operations  on  the  8th,  end  Napoleon 
reached  Suzanne  on  the  9th ;  but  Blucber  might  have  com- 
menced earlier,  and  had  he  communicated  properly  with 
York,  he  need  not  have  gone  to  Ch&lous  at  aH  Napoleon, 
moving  for  Suzanne,  took  the  beat  chance  of  surprising 
and  checking  his  enemy.  It  was  the  shortest  road  to  tiie 
Mame,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  him. 

'When  be  had  done  so,  he  appreciated  his  position  with 
wonderful  readiness,  and  herein  lies  the  real  merit  of  his  plan. 

From  Suzanne  he  had  the  choice  of  advancing  upon  Mont- 
mirail  or  Champaubert,  but  he  could  know  nothing  aboat  his 
enemy  until  collision  had  occurred,  and  this  necessarily 
carried  him  to  the  latter  place. 

His  disposition  for  attacking  Sacken  and  York  and  contain- 
ing Blucher  were  sound.  These  two  were  between  him  and 
Macdouald,  and  already  moving  on  Paris,  but  the  latter  had 
destroyed  the  bridge  at  Trilport  The  difBcnlty  was  to  apportion 
Marmont's  force,  and  this  delay  f^ainst  Sacken  does  not  seem 
sufBciently  notified ;  for  in  waiting  for  Mortier,  before  attack- 
ii%  he  but  lost  time^  inasmuch  as  that  general  was  sure  to 
arrive  during  the  action,  and  York  might  meanwhile  have 
reinforced  Sacken  in  a  very  dist^reeable  manner.  His  pursuit 
to  Ch&tean-Thieny  and  no  further  was  right.  To  have  crossed 
the  Mame  would  have  led  him  too  Car,  and  it  was  essential  to 
strike  Blucher  himself  before  returning  to  the  Seine,  whither 
he  knew  he  must  go 
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The  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  hia  tioops  seems  to  have 
pnnreDted  the  Emperor  &om  making  bis  action  decisive  and 
it  is  also  stated  that  he  himself  did  not  conduct  these  opera- 
tions. Blacher  has  also  been  nnduly  blamed.  Two  faults 
maj,  howerer,  be  laid  to  his  charge  with  some  justice — delay  iu 
commencing  operations  against  Macdonald,  and  neglect  of 
commonicating  with  Wittgenstein  and  Leslawin.  There  can 
be  little  donbt  that  Blucber  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
Grand  Army ;  he  disliked  Schwarzeaberg's  caution,  and  wanted 
to  act  independently.  This  led  bint  to  neglect  obvious  mea- 
sures of  prudence. 

Had  he  been  with  Socken  at  the  head  of  the  column,  the 
nnity  ot  purpose  necessary  for  success  would  not  have  been 
wanting  and  with  more  than  equal  force  be  might  calmly 
hare  met  and  repulsed  Napoleon  at  Montmir^,  though  the 
attack  would  have  been  dangerous  in  character.  He  had 
lemained  in  order  to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  lin^ 
waiting  for  Kleist  and  Kapzewitz,  who  were  behind.  In 
detaching  these  corps  to  F^re  on  the  10th,  Blucher  disobeyed 
ordets.  His  inaction  on  the  11th  and  12th  February  seems 
open  fo  censure.  Want  of  sufficient  cavalry  was  not  quite 
enougL  Success  against  Marmont  would  have  hampered 
Napoleon ;  and  when  he  did  advance  it  was  too  late,  and  being 
too  late,  be  should  not  have  exposed  himself  on  the  14th. 

The  want  of  proper  communication  between  the  corps  is ' 
here  again  apparent 

The  foundation  of  Blucher's  misfortunes  is  laid  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Grand  Army.  Had  Wittgenstein  not  been  with- 
drawn. Napoleon  could  not  have  marched  as  he  did  through 
S^ianne.  He  must  have  marched  on  Meaux,  where  he  would 
have  met  Blucher.  Muffling  says  the  first  intimation  of  the 
change  reached  the  army  of  Silesia  on  the  9th,  the  despatch 
beii^  dated  the  (ith. 

Napoleon  did  not  pursue  Blucher  beyond  Eti^ea.  Leaving 
Ifarmont  there  with  one  corps  of  infantiy  and  one  of  cavalry, 
and  Uortier  similarly  at  Ch&teau- Thierry,  he  returned  to 
confront  Schwarzenberg.  This  last  general  was  at  Troyes  on 
the  7th,  the  French  being  behind  the  Seine ;  Victor,  with 
17,000,  at  Nogent ;  Oudinot,  at  Provins,  with  6000 ;   Pajol 
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and  Alls,  at  Mootereaa  and  Sens,  with  7000.  This  position  of 
the  French  was  preecribed  by  the  character  of  the  operations. 

The  two  main  loads  from  Troyes  to  Paris  lay  throa^ 
Nogent  and  Sens.  The  first  was  the  most  direct,  and  nearest 
to  Napoleon  on  the  Mame,  and  it  was  essential  to  make  this 
strong  for  resistance.  Sens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  occupied 
snf&ciently  strongly  to  offer  resistance,  and  retard  and  detach 
from  the  enemy's  force  at  Nogent  The  Allies  first  intended 
to  make  use  principally  of  this  road  through  Sens  for  equally 
intelligible  reasons.  Wrede  and  Wittgenstein  were  directed 
on  Nogent,  whilst  the  rest  marched  on  the  Tonne  and  Fon< 
taineblean.  Sharp  fighting  occurred  on  the  Seine  on  the  llth 
and  12th  Febmary,  and  Sens  was  taken  on  the  llth  by  Wurtem- 
-  berg.  Wrede  forced  the  pasSE^  of  the  Seine  at  Bray,  and 
Wittgenstein  at  Font-snr-Seina  on  the  13th ;  and  Schwarz- 
enberg,  having  heard  of  Napoleon's  success  on  the  Mame, 
strengthened  this  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  16th  February,  Wittgenstein,  Wrede,  and  Wiirtem- 
beig,  having  crossed  the  Seine,  were  at  Nangis,  Bonnemarie, 
and  Montereau ;  the  remaining  corps  on  the  left  back ;  reserve 
at  Nogent ;  3d  corps  (Gyolai)  at  Montereau ;  Colloredo  at 
Troyes ;  Liechtenstein  on  the  Loing.  The  French  had  retired 
from  the  Seine,  and  occnpied  on  the  15th  the  following  posi- 
tion:— 

;       Victor,       ....  Chanlme  and  Fontenay.  ^ 

Oadinot,    ....  at  Onignes.  f   Oa  the 

Macdouald,  .        .  from  Meaiu,  on  Solen.  f    Y^tex. 

Pajol,        ....  atCramayeL  J 

Owing  to  the  reverses  of  Blucher,  and  the  news  from  Bubna 
at  Lyons,  the  intention  of  advancing  upon  Paris  was  now 
abandoned  by  Schwarzenberg. 

Napoleon,  having  25,000  on  the  Mame,  had  started  for  his 
Seine  army,  and  reached  the  T^res  on  the-  16th,  to  find  himself 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 

The  Allied  plan  was  now  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  in 
Older  to  take  position  for  battle  at  Troyes,  and  also  to  recross 
the  Loing  and  Tonne,  south  of  the  Seine.    For  this  porpose 
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they  held  all  the  passages  of  the  rivers ;  and  the  one  thing 
necessary  was  without  loss  of  time  to  draw  their  men  across 
kt  these  points. 

Napoleon  had  only  very  general  information  of  Schwsrzen- 
berg's  position  and  intentions.  He  would  judge  that  his  pur- 
pose, on  hearing  of  Kucher's  retreat,  would  be  to  lecioss  the 
Seine,  and  would  wish  to  anticipate  him  and  find  him  scat- 
tered as  WS8  Blucher.  The  direction  of  the  march  was  on 
Kangis,  as  leading  to  Montereau,  Bray,  and  Nogent 

The  advance  was  made  on  the  17th  on  Nangis. 

Actions  occarred  on  the  17th;  Fajol  was  marching  on  Le 
Chfttelet,  bnt  was  attacked  and  beaten.  One  half  afterwards 
aoTed  on  Fontainebleau,  the  other  on  Montereau.  The  orders 
issued  for  the  Allies  on  the  18th  decided  Wittgenstein  to  cross 
the  Seine  at  Nogent ;  Wrede,  at  Bray ;  Wurtemberg,  at 
Montereau ;  1st  and  3d  corps,  Font-sur-Yonne.  On  the  18th, 
the  battle  of  Montereau  took  place — an  important  action,  in 
which  the  cbaiacta  of  the  growid,  and  the  fact  that  the  town 
vas  commanded  from  Sorville,  rendered  it  imperative  to  hold 
the  paaa^e  on  the  left  bank  for  the  troops  to  get  back.  The 
danger  of  the  position  was  extreme  with  an  inferior  forc^  and 
a  defile  in  rear.  Montereau  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yonne  at  its  junction  with  the  Seine ;  and,  since  a  force  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  St  Nicholas,  its  defender 
could  not  possibly  remain  in  Montereau  if  Snrville  was  in 
the  enemy's  possession.  The  only  way  of  guarding  the  bridge 
was  to  occupy  SurviUa  The  Allied  corps,  consisting  of  about 
12,000,  made  good  dispositions  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18tb,  the  French  dribbled  into  action,  and  were  severely 
beaten  by  artillery,  their  attacks  being  constantly  repulsed, 
while  Victor  was  displaced ;  but  Napoleon  arrived  at  2  P.u. 
with  the  Quard — and  the  necessary  preponderance  thus  gained, 
the  French  attained  their  object  with  a  loss  on  each  side  of 
about  3000  men. 

Two  lines  of  march  were  open  to  Kajwleon  on  starting  for 
the  S«ne — by  the  one  he  came,  and  by  Meaux  and  Guignes. 
He  knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  Allies,  so  that  he  might  ex< 
pect  that  the  former  would  carry  him  to  their  lines  of  retreat, 
utd  the  latter  would  simply  meet  their  frontal  attack. 
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It  was  a  queation,  therefore,  which  he  should  select — the 
chief  conaiderationB  being  his  inferior  force,  the  doubtful 
seizure  of  the  bridge  at  Nogent,  and  the  poasibilitj  in  one  case 
of  Burprising,  as  he  had  surprised  Blucher  at  the  same  time 
that  he  remained  in  proximity  of  Paris ;  in  the  other,  he  was 
removed  from  Paris,  and  might  sacrifice  his  commnnicationa 
with  that  city.  Operations  against  communications  are  not 
always  desirable. 

The  celerity  of  his  march  upon  Guignes  is  remarkable. 

Arrived  there,  things  were  much  in  the  state  be  desired. 
His  own  force  was  60,000,  that  of  the  Allies  100,000,  the 
separate  corps  being  from  10,000  io  20,000  strong.  His 
decision  at  Nangis  was  not  so  rapid  as  usual.  It  was  only 
after  delay  that  he  decided  moving  on  Montereau,  the  con- 
siderations being  easy  passE^  and  interception  of  the  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tonne.  Had  he  concentrated  30,000 
or  40,000  men  at  Montereau  by  8  or  9  A.M.  on  the  18th,  he 
might  have  destroyed  Wurtembeig,  and  have  had  the  choice 
of  subsequently  beating  Wrede  at  Bray,  or  Wittgenstein  at 
Nogent,  or  the  troops  beyond  the  Yonne. 

The  battle  of  Montereau  was  fought  badly  by  Napoleon. 
Schwarzenbeig,  in  these  operations,  showed  his  usval  indeci- 
sion. He  left  a  clear  ten  days  to  Kapoleon  for  attacking 
Blucher. 

The  rule  in  such  a  case,  when  two  distinct  armies  ere  oper- 
ating against  a  single  one  on  the  same  theatre  of  war,  is  that 
each  of  them  shall  be  in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the 
enemy  opposed ;  the  reason  being,  that,  otherwise,  the  com- 
mander of  the  sin^e  force  can  throw  his  weight  first  on  one 
and  then  on  the  other,  masking  his  purpose  in  each  instance 
with  a  weak  detachment 

Schwarzenberg  might  have  been  on  the  Y^res  on  the  12th 
February,  and  have  overpowered  Victor  and  Oudinot,  which, 
by  forcing  Napoleon  to  return,  would  have  relieved  Blucher 
of  the  pressure. 

In  Schwarzenbetg'B  determination  to  fight,  up  to  the  21at, 
he  overestimated,  however,  Napoleon's  forces,  and  was  no 
doubt  afraid  of  his  antagonist. 

He  wrote  to  Blucher,  expressing  his  doubt  as  to  the  advisa- 
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bility  of  figbting  with  a  defile  in  lear,  and  determined  on  re- 
beating  tbiongli  TroTes.  On  the  22d  the  Allies  were  about 
that  town,  and  Blucher  at  Mery  vith  58,000,  while  Napoleon 
was  advancing  and  coQcentratii^  fot  battle  about  Troyes. 

At  Mery  he  came  into  collision  with  the  Russiana,  and  drove 
them  in,  the  town  of  Mery  being  burnt. 

On  the  23d,  Schvaizeubei^  had  detenoined  to  continue  his 
tetreat  behind  the  Seine  and  Aube  upon  Langrea  Bianchi 
with  17,000  was  aent  to  support  Bnbna  at  Lyons,  Still 
Schworzenbe^  had  70,000,  and  Blucher  63,000  men,  and 
there  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  decisively. 

Schwarzeuberg's  retreat  exposed  Blucher.  It  was  proposed 
that  he  should  form  the  right  of  the  Grand  Army  ob  the 
Aube  The  poaition  of  Mortier  and  Marmont  furnished  him 
with  an  excuse  to  disobey,  and  eventually  to  obtain  sanction 
for  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  was  genial  in  conception,  and 
eventoally  decisive  of  the  campaign. 

By  falling  on  the  marshals,  who  alone  stood  between  bim 
and  Paris,  he  would  i^ain  recall  Napdeon,  and  relieve  Scbwar- 
zanbeig,  enabling  the  latter  to  move  also  ou  Paris.  More- 
over, he  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  Grand  Army.  Bn- 
\aw,  Winzingerode,  and  St  Priest  were  approaching,  so  that  be 
wotdd  have  eventually  100,000  men  for  independent  action  if 
thqf  were  placed  under  his  command. 

On  the  24th,  Schwarzenberg  retreated  to  Lesmont,  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  and  Ch&tillon ;  and  the  French  pursued  with  Oudinot 
and  Macdonald  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  the  remainder  being  at  Troyes 
inactive. 

M^Kileon  had  but  inaccurate  information  r^ardii^  Blucher 
ap  to  the  26th,  and  consequently  did  nothing ;  but  on  that 
evening,  roused  by  hearing  that  Blucher  bad  crossed  the  Aube 
at  Anglure,  he  started  on  the  27th  February  with  30,000  men. 

Simultaneously,  Schwarzenberg  turned,  attacked  Oudinot  at 
Bar-Bur-Aube  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th ;  the  two  marshals  re- 
tired on  Troyes,  where  Macdonald  took  command. 

On  March  the  3d,  the  Allies  appeared  in  force,  and  Macdonald 
retreated  on  Nogent  on  the  6tb,  and  occupied  the  line  Monte- 
reau-Nogent.  The  retreat  was  unmolested,  and  Schwarzen- 
berg went  into  quarters  between  the  Seine  and  Yonne. 
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Sluchei  had  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Arcis,  and,  establishing 
-  pontoons  at  Anglare,  marched  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  cross- 
ing the  Aube  on  the  24th,  making  for  Suzanne,  where  Marmont 
was  ahoat  to  join  Napoleon  by  Arcie.  Blacher  made  disposi- 
tions  to  cut  him  off,  but  the  marshal  retired  on  Estemay. 

Blncher  had  ordered  St  Priest  to  take  post  at  Vitry,  to  pro- 
tect bis  rear,  watch  the  Auhe,  and  commnnicata  with  the 
Grand  Army  on  bis  left,  and  Winzingerode  on  his  right. 

Blncber'a  object  was  to  defeat  the  marshals,  draw  off  Kapo- 
leon,  and  to  anite  his  command.  An  officer  was  sent  to  Win- 
zingerode to  invite  him  to  join  Blncher  at  Meaux. 

On  the  25th,  Marmont  retreated  upon  La  Fert^soos-Jon- 
arre,  Mortier  being  at  Ch&tean-Thierry. 

Blncher  divided  Kleist  and  York  at  La  Fert^,  Sacken  at 
Meanx,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th,  as  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier, having  made  a  night-march,  entered  on  the  other  side, 
when  the  Bnssians  were  thrown  out,  and  the  retreat  of  their 
adversuies  on  Paris  was  now  safe. 

Blucher  threw  a  bridge  at  Sommesoos,  and  Kleist  crossed, 
marching  to  Lizy,  and  pushed  advanced  posts  across  tlie 
Ourcq ;  on  the  28th  he  himself  followed,  before  York  or 
Sacken  had  effected  the  passage. 

The  French  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  attacked 
Kleist,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  1000,  and  drove  him 
back  on  Fert^  Milon. 

At  noon  Bluoher  was  authorised  to  take  command  of  Bulow'a 
and  Winzingerode's  corps,  and  in  the  evenii^  intelligence  was 
received  from  Tettenbom  that  Napoleon  was  advancing  at  S^ 
anne ;  whereupon  Blucher  crossed  the  Mame,  and  destroyed 
the  bridges  by  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Match. 

The  fresh  attempt  against  the  marshals  had  been  unsuc- 
cessfuL 

A  night-march  to  Oulchy,  in  great  disorder,  followed,  but 
concentration  at  that  place  was  effected  on  the  30th  of  Match. 
Winzingetode  from  Eheims,  and  Bulow  from  Laon,  met  on 
the  2d  at  Soissons,  which  place  was  garrisoned  by  Morean  with 
2000  men.  Moreau  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town  on  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  withdraw,  and  it  was  handed  over  on 
the  3d ;  the  same  morning  Kapoleon  crossed  the  Mame  at  1a 
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Fert^,  which  he  had  reached  on  the  Ist,  but  it  had  taken 
twentj-foni  hours  to  finish  the  bridge.  He  was  now  in  full 
conuDitnication  with  the  marshals,  whose  independent  action 
ceased.  Thej  had  operated  well  to  avoid  Bluchet's  embrace, 
and  there  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
that  result  had  been  obtained. 

1.  Their  junction  was  recognised  as  essential,  and  when 
Blacher  reached  Esternay,  Mortier  was  at  Thierry ;  so  that 
Msnnont,  while  seeing  the  danger  of  the  movement,  arranged 
to  concentrate  with  the  other  marshal  at  La  Fert4. 

2.  The  danger  that  lay  in  the  way  of  effecting  this  desired 
jonction  was  met  by  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  troops, 
and  by  enlisting  night  to  cover  the  march. 

3.  Their  energy  and  decision,  their  clearness  of  vision  in 
seeing  the  isolation  of  Eleist,  which  enabled  them  to  make 
a  brilliant  cotinterstroke  on  the  Ourcq,  is  doubly  creditable 
under  the  circomstances. 

4.  And  lastly,  they  obtained  security  by  breaking  down  the 
biidges  on  that  river,  whereby  they  also  gained,  what  was 
equally  serviceable,  time.  Any  attempt  to  add  to  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained  by  crossing  the  Ourcq,  or  pushing  too 
far  in  pursuit  of  Kleist,  would  but  have  exposed  them  to 
unnecessary  danger. 

It  has  been  well  put  by  Captain  Jones,  in  his  *  Campaign  of 
1814,'  that  the  two  principal  objectives  of  Bluclier  were  incom- 
patible with  each  other — viz.,  to  effect  a  junction,  and  to  de- 
feat the  marshals  ;  and  that  this  led  to  faulty  dinpositions  and 
eventual  Mlnre. 

On  the  2d  of  March  Kapoleon  had  crossed  the  Marne.  Bulow 
moved  by  Oulchy  on  Soissoos.  Napoleon  still  had  60,000  and 
Blncher  100,000  at  their  disposal  respectively.  Certain  con- 
Biderations  induced  Blucher  not  to  stand  at  Oulchy.  He  was 
not  altogether  concentrated,  and  was  much  hampered  by  his 
baggage,  with  the  Aisne  in  rear.  His  object  was  to  draw- 
Napoleon  on,  and  fight  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
thus  releasing  Schwarzenberg. 

On  the  4th  Blacher  retreated,  and  Soisaons  capitulated. 
SoisBous  was  the  right,  Berry-au-bac  the  left  of  the  Prussians. 
Napoleon  followed  to  Flames  and  Soissons.    It  was  necessary 
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to  deprive  Blucher  of  these  passsges  of  the  Aiane,  as  he  had 
contrived  to  escape  Napoleon's  blow,  in  order  to  hold  the  river- 
line  and  return  to  the  Grand  .Allied  Army. 

The  attack  on  Soiesons  failed,  but  Rbeims  was  occupied,  and 
Berry-an-bac  was  carried  by  aoiprise  on  the  6tb. 

The  Silesian  army,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Bolow,  York, 
Langeion,  Sacken,  and  Winzingerode,  reached  the  plateau  of 
Giaonne,  a  strong  defensive  position,  bat  with  indifferent 
lateral  communication.  Napoleon  occupied  Craonne  and 
Corbeny — thanks  to  Winziogerode's  neglect 

Blucher  purposed  attacking  the  French  as  the^  emerged 
from  Berry,  but  was  obliged  now  to  abandon  his  purpose  and 
effect  other  dispositions. 

Winzingerode's  infantry  was  to  bold  the  plateau  and  fall 
back  fighting ;  Bulow  to  march  to  Laon ;  York,  Kleist,  and 
Langeron,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march ;  and  the 
cavaJiy,  intrusted  to  "Winzingerode,  with  the  horse  artillery, 
were  to  concentrate  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette,  and  fall  on  Na- 
poleon's right  flank  and  rear  when  engaged  on  the  plateau 
witii  the  infantry.  Winzingerode  delayed  in  getting  hia  force 
together,  and  then  took  the  wrong  road ;  but  the  Russians 
showed  great  steadiness  in  the  battle,  and  Blucher,  finding  the 
cavalry  attack  could  not  come  off,  fell  back  on  Laon.  The 
Russian  loss  was  5000,  the  French  8000  men. 

On  the  8th  March  the  various  corps  were  collected  about 
Laon,  and  the  Soissons  garrison,  having  vacated  the  town  for 
want  of  provisions,  joined  at  Laon  on  the  9tb. 

The  Bttssian  front  was  thns  arranged :  right  Winzingerode 
at  Clacy ;  centre,  Bulow  at  Laon  and  the  anbiirbs  ;  York  and 
Kleist  at  Chambry  ;  the  reserve  being  in  rear  of  the  town,  and 
the  advanced  -  guards  towards  Soissons  and  Berry.  These 
roads  were  separated  by  the  swampy  meadows  of  the  Ardon, 
and  were  eleven  miles  apart 

On  the  9th,  at  dawn,  the  action  commenced,  and  the  Allied 
outposts  were  driven  in  from  Etouvelle  by  11  A.H.  At  noon 
a  heavy  French  column  was  announced  on  the  Festieux  road. 
Blucher  demonstrated  against  the  French  left,  while  Bulow 
attacked  in  front.  Marmont  debouched  at  Athies  and  car- 
ried the  village;  Sacken  and  Langeron  moved  up  to  sap- 
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port  Eleist;  Lai^eton  being  directed  to  surprise  Marmont 
atAthies. 

The  young  troops,  of  which  the  latter's  corps  were  composed, 
neglectfng  outpost  duty,  were  assailed  at  dusk,  and  com- 
pletely routed,  the  Marshal  being  obliged  to  rally  behind  the 
Aisne. 

Napoleon,  witli  his  right  wing  gone,  and  isolated,  therefore, 
with  35,000  men,  was  in  a  precarious  position,  and  his  retreat 
to  Soissons  was,  with  ordinary  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  much  endangend. 

Orders  for  pursuit  were  given  but  countermanded,  and  Na- 
poleon, left  undisturbed,  retreated  on  the  11th  to  Soissons, 
where  he  strengthened  the  fortress  and  occupied  Compi^gne. 

While  there  he  beard  that  St  Priest  had  reached  Rheims 
with  12,000  men  on  the  12th  of  March;  so  moving  (gainst 
him,  he  BUTprised  the  division  on  the  13th,  Bheima  being 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  until  the  17th. 

Dnrii^  Uie  action  of  the  13th,  St  Priest  was  killed. 

COMBfEHTS. 

These  operations  of  Napoleon  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of 
recklessnesa  and  despair.  TTia  delay  at  Troyes  originated  the 
difficuUies  with  which  he  afterwards  had  to  contend.  Blucher 
had  too  long  a  start,  and  after  having  failed  in  bis  immediate 
object,  at  once  and  wisely  appreciated  the  situation.  Napoleon 
evidently  considered  the  defeat  of  Blucher  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  and  to  be  attained  at  all  hazard. 
Failing  to  catch  bim  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aisne,  he  still 
persevered  when  every  chance  was  against  him. 

In  his  passf^  at  Berry,  his  attack  at  Craonne,  and  subae- 
qnently  at  Laon,  he  everywhere  exposed  himself  to  imminent 
danger,  relying  probably  on  his  prestige  to  escape  its  results. 

Napoleon  himself  attributed  the  failure  of  his  operations 
to  Korean's  capitulation;  and  thia  was  evidently  unjust,  for 
Blucher  had  provided  the  means  of  crossing  the  Aisne  had 
SoissoDs  not  surrendered. 

Turning  to  the  Austrian  army,  Schwarzenber^  finding  that 
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the  Emperor  was  not  in  front  of  him,  had  advanced  on  the 
27th  February,  driving  Mortier  and  Macdonald  through 
Troyea  to  Nogent,  Bray,  and  Montereau,  and  by  the  17th 
Match  had  passed  the  Seine  and  reached  Frovins.  On  this 
date  Napoleon  moved  towards  him,  Ney  marching  on  ChfUons 
and  the  remfdndei  on  Epemay,  while  Mortier  was  left  at 
Bheims,  and  Marmont  at  Berry.  On  the  18th  the  Fiench 
advanced  from  Epemay,  and  reached  F^re  Ghampeuoise  and 
Sommesous. 

Macdonald,  with  reinforcements,  was  to  move  on  Plancy. 
Schwarzenbeig  purposed  to  concentrate  at  Frannes.  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Aube  at  Plaacy  on  the  19th.  Ney,  from  Ohfilons, 
vas  between  Arcis  and  Flancy,  and  reinforcements  were  on 
the  march  from  the  latter,  while  Macdonald  was  two  marches 
from  the  same  place.  Napoleon,  feeling  on  both  sides  towards 
Arcis  and  Thierry,  discovered  the  enemy  in  force  on  his  left, 
at  and  in  rear  of  Arcis ;  and  this  led  Schwarzenberg,  finding 
his  adversary  so  weak,  to  alter  his  dispositions  and  concentrate 
before  Arcis ;  but  neglecting  to  hold  the  passage  in  force,  it 
was  occupied  by  Ney,  thus  securing  to  Napoleon  the  roads  on 
the  north  bank. 

Schwarzenbei^  concentrated  near  Pougy;  but  Napoleon 
had  only  20,000  men  with  him  on  the  20th,  on  which  day 
Schwarzenberg  might  have  attacked  with  great  advantage,  as 
Napoleon's  position  was  very  precarious. 

Napoleon  was  now  under  the  impression  that  the  Allies 
were  fully  in  retreat,  and  pushed  on  to  Lesmont  and 
Troyes ;  but  this  produced  collision,  and  he  was  checked  at 
Torcy. 

On  the  21st  he  was  reinforced  to  40,000  strong,  though 
Macdonald  and  the  11th  corps  under  Vacthod  were  still 
absent,  and  he  advanced  again  under  the  same  impression; 
but  seeing  Schwarzenbetg  in  position  at  Mesnil-la-Comtesse, 
in  such  superior  force  that  he  was  unassailable,  he  retreated, 
masking  his  movement  with  cavaliy,  and  occupied  Arcis. 

Schwarzenberg  delayed  several  hours,  and  attacked  at  3 
P.M. ;  but  the  French  withdrew  successfully,  and  destroyed  the 
bridges,  their  losses  being  estimated  at  4000. 

On  the  22d  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vitry,  which  was  sum- 
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moned  tmsacceesfully,  and  the  Marue  was  crossed  at  Frigni- 
comt,  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  acting  aa  rear-gnard. 

On  the  23d  the  Emperor  reached  St  Cizierj  and  Schwar- 
zenberg,  crossing  the  Aabe,  followed  to  Yitry  by  the  24tb, 
vhere  Blacher's  advance  had  already  arriTed. 

Blacher  had  remained  at  lAon  until  the  17th,  ibea  moving 
he  attacked  Marmont  and  Mortier,  drove  them  back  to 
ChSteau-Thieiry,  and  puisaed  his  own  march  to  the  Mame, 
which  he  reached  on  the  22d-23d 

York  and  Eleist  followed  the  French  marshals  to  Chflteau- 
Tfaienj  on  the  23d,  and  delayed  in  crossing,  bat  reached  Mont- 
mirail  on  the  24th,  the  Kassians  aniving  at  Ch^ona  by 
SheimB  on  the  same  day. 

Napoleon,  in  retreating,  sent  orders  to  the  marshals  to  join 
him  by  St  Bizier,  as  well  as  to  Pacthod,  who  on  that  day  had 
reached  Bergferea,  while  Marmont  was  at  Soud^  St  Croix 

These  troops  were  thus  between  the  two  Allied  armies,  and 
in  perfect  ^orance  of  their  presence,  and  of  their  own 
danger,  while  Kapoleon  was  further  from  Paris  than  each 
Allied  army. 

His  plan  was  to  throw  himself  on  the  Allied  communica- 
tions,  tmstii^  to  precedent  and  the  moral  attraction  of  the 
movement  to  separate  the  Allies  again,  and  draw  them  off 
from  Paris. 

On  the  24th  the  Allies  were  at  last  informed  of  his  plan  by 
captured  despatches,  and  the  state  of  Paris  exposed. 

Kapoleon  had  too  great  a  start  to  be  overtaken :  on  the  other 
hand,  he  opened  the  door  to  Paris,  so  important  as  it  was, 
since  there  were  only  some  30,000  French  to  defend  the 
capital  against  the  enemy's  approach. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  march  on  Paris,  leaving  a  force 
of  cavalry  principally  to  screen  the  movement,  and  Winzinge- 
lode  and  Tettenbom  with  8000  men  were  accordingly  detached 
for  this  pnrpoae.  The  army  of  Silesia  was  to  match  by  Gham- 
paabert  and  Montmirail  on  Meanx,  Arriving  on  the  28th ;  the 
Grand  Army  by  F^re  Champenoiae  and  Suzanne  on  Coulom- 
miers. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  with  his  cavalry  arrived 
at  Sondd  St  Croix  early  on  the  25th,  and  there  found  Mar- 
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mout  and  Mortier  marcliing  for  Vitry,  25,000  etrong,  iiiclad- 
ing  7000  cavaliy,  though  some  accounts  state  lesa. 

The  marshals  retired  upon  Sommeaous  and  on  F^re  Cham- 
penoise,  and  at  the  former  place  they  took  up  a  positioD, 
not  seeing  an3rthing  in  front  of  them  but  the  enemy's  cav- 
airy.  Though  Wiiitembeig  knew  what  lie  bad  before  him, 
he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  wait  for  the  iniaQtiy,  and 
attacked. 

The  French  were  engi^ed  first  on  the  Cosle,  then  on  the 
Sood^  rivulet ;  and  having  united  their  entire  force  they  fell 
back  tbroi^h  Connontrey  with  a  view  to  gain  the  heights  of  Fire 
Champenoise.  Meanwhile,  fresh  enemies  were  announced  on 
their  right,  and  they  retreated  in  good  and  skilful  order, 
during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  on  Suzanne. 

During  the  action,  a  detachment  under  Factbod,  which  was 
marching  from  S^aune,  was  utterly  routed ;  bat  it  was  rein- 
forced by  Compan's  division. 

At  Sdzanne,  they  had  to  cut  their  way  ^trough  Ziethen's 
Prussians,  and  then  retreating  by  Ia  Fert^Oaucher  were 
again  headed,  and  taking  the  Provins  road,  on  which  they 
were  joined  by  Souham'a  division,  proceeded  to  Naogiei,  wbere 
Mortier  moved  by  the  Guignes  road,  and  Mannont  by  Helun, 
on  Paris ;  and,  uniting  near  the  capital,  th^  crossed  the  Seine 
at  Charenton,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre  and  KomainvUle. 

Compan's  division  had  escaped  at  La  Fert^Gaucher  and 
crossed  the  Seine  at  Meaux,  whenoe  it  retreated,  fighting  by 
Bondy  on  Paris. 

Thus  on  the  29th,  Blucher,  with  Kleist,  De  York,  Woronxow, 
and  Langeron,  were  near  St  Denis  ;  Schwarsenberg  at  Paatin 
and  La  Villette ;  and  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Wiirtembetg  near 
VincQones  and  Montreuil. 

On  the  following  day,  after  a  brief  contest,  the  city  capitu- 
lated. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Allies, 
and  after  a  skirmish  near  Vitry  with  Winzingerode  he  turned 
back  towards  Paris  on  the  28th,  and,  pushing  on  rapidly  before 
bis  army,  received  at  f^menteau  on  the  30th  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  hia  capital. 
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COMMEHTS. 


Schwaizeabe^s  inactivity  diuing  tbe  operatdons  on  the 
AiBDe  have  been  already  considered. 

That  intelligence  from  Blucher  was  necesaary  with  a  view 
to  ultimate  DnioD,  was  but  an  excuse.  If  this  was  more  im- 
portant than  to  march  on  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  Schwatzen- 
beij^  leaving  30,000  men  to  face  Macdonald,  should  have 
marched  for  tbe  Mame  with  70,000  men. 

Communication — with  the  passage  of  the  Maine  in  band 
— might  have  been  effected  about  the  time  of  tiie  battle  of 
Craoona  But  if  he  arrived  only  after  Laon,  he  might,  with 
St  Priest  and  his  cavalry  masses,  have  dispersed  the  French 
reinforcements,  and  hemmed  Kapoleon  in  against  the  Maina 
A  fortnight  later  it  was  determined  to  start  for  the  Mame ; 
but  at  the  same  time  Napoleon,  letumiog,  was  in  a  position  to 
beat  the  Allied  corps  in  detail. 

Schwarzenberg  avoided  the  danger  deverly  by  recalling  his 
corps,  scattered  from  Provius  to  Brienne,  behind  the  Seine  and 
Anbc^  for  concentration. 

Equally  in  accordance  with  circumatances  was  his  alteration 
B3  he  discovered  bis  enemy's  &alt8  and  concentration  against 
his  left  flank  between  the  Aube  and  Voire. 

His  purpose  of  attacking  on  the  20tb  was  equally  good, 
but  bad  enough  in  execution.  On  the  other  baud,  Napoleon's 
plan  of  operations,  conceived  at  Bheims,  was  to  concentrate 
very  secretly  against  Scbwarzonbeig,  to  throw  himself  on  that 
general's  scattered  Une,  and  master  his  bne  of  retreat  to  the 
Sbiue. 

But  his  concentration  was  badly  combined.  Macdonald  was 
called  in  too  late,  as  were  the  two  marshals— or  rather,  the 
operations  commenced  too  soon. 

He  has  been  justly  accused  of  want  of  coolness  in  execu- 
tion here,  and  of  leaving  much  to  chance. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  Aube,  his  match  to 
Hancy  instead  of  to  ArcLs  gave  bis  adversary  time  to 
effect  his  concentration.  He  should  have  turned  at  once 
agunst  Arcis,  where  Wrede   stood  alone,  and  bis   signal 
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defeat  miglit  have  changed  the  intentioiia  of  the  Allied 
coTDmanders. 

As  it  was,  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger  at  Aicis,  and 
had  only  to  thank  Schwarzenberg's  want  of  resolution  foi  his 
salvation.  But  when  his  eiTor  was  discovered,  the  movement 
in  retreat  of  his  troops  was  skilfully  conducted. 

Reviewing  the  general  situation  now,  we  see  that  Napoleon's 
failures  had  cost  him  25,000  men.  He  could  only  fill  up  this 
gap  by  availing  himself  of  resonrcea,  which,  taken  away,  would 
leave  Paris  defenceless. 

The  question  was.  Should  he  concentrate  these  and  &11  hack 
towards  the  capital,  and  thus  with  100,000  make  a  stand 
against  200,000 ;  or,  trusting  to  his  adversary's  faults  and  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  throw  himself  with  tbem  against  hia 
Gommnnications  ? 

He  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  trusting  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  combination,  and  hoping  to  increase  his  force  by 
the  garrisons  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  by  calling  on  ^e 
population  to  rise  en.  masse. 

How  faulty  this  plan  was,  and  how  warped  his  judgment, 
was  now  evinced  by  the  results  that  necessarily  followed. 

The  first  step  of  the  Allies  was  to  unite  at  last,  and  then, 
learning  the  direction  of  Napoleon's  march,  to  combine. 

The  first  idea  of  marching  on  Paris  is  attributed  to  Wol- 
kousky ;  but  Schwarzenberg  sums  up  his  reasons  for  the  step  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  state  of  Paris. 

2.  That  it  was  not  possible  to  concentrate  both  armies,  in 

order  to  beat  Napoleon,  before  he  was  reinforced 

3.  Concentration  could  be  easier  effected  towards  Paris. 
4  The  defeat  of  the  marshals  was  certain. 

5.  Having  thus  deprived  Napoleon  of  his  resources,  he  hoped 
to  use  them  for  himsdf,  and  to  trust  to  circumstances 
for  further  guidance. 

The  result  of  Uiia  decimon  has  been  already  told.  Paris,  that  had  nevei 
been  entered  by  a  foreign  foe  since  the  fifteenth  century,  vjtneeeed  the  tri- 
umphal entnDc«  of  the  Allied  forces  and  their  Buvereigna.  Naptdeon,  at 
Fontiunebleau,  assembled  yet  another  army ;  but  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
deposing  him,  the  Rim  decision  of  the  conquerors  to  admit  of  no  n^tia- 
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tionB  with  him,  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  bad  tU  their 
inflnence  oil  the  people  of  France,  aiid  even  on  hia  followers. 

Doerted  bj  every  one  of  those  who  owed  their  elevation  to  bim,  save 
Drottot,  Bertrand,  and  Davonst,  he  signed  bia  abdication  on  the  lEtb  of 
April ;  and  on  the  S4tb,  taking  leave  of  bis  Old  Qnard,  retired  to  Elba. 

Mttnirhile,  in  the  sontb,  Sonlt,  attacked  hj  Wellington,  bad  been 
beaten  at  Toolonse,  and  a  convention  Was  agreed  to  en  the  18tb.  At 
Bay onne,  which  had  been  invested  by  Sir  John  Hope,  a  lally  involving 
mach  bloodshed  bad  occurred  on  the  14tb,  so  that  two  needless  actions 
texminated  the  last  days  of  the  Peninanlar  war,  in  which  Qreat  Britain 
had  taken  so  promineitt  a  part 

Sachet's  force  in  the  east  of  Spain  was  too  weak  and  isolated  to  be  of 
farther  valne ;  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  the 
fortieaaea  then  in  French  bands  being  also  snrrendeied. 

In  Italy,  the  Viceroy  at  Verona  bad  been  confronted  by  the  Austrians 
nnder  Bellegaide  ;  and  finally,  by  Mnraf  s  defection,  wbich  resulted  in 
bis  marching  20,000  troops  on  Borne,  be  was  threatened  on  his  right 
flank  by  this  army.  Crossing  the  Mincio,  a  severe  combat  occurred  near 
VaU^o ;  and  again  turning  on  the  Neapolitans  be  drove  them  ont  of  Par- 
ma; but  these  operations  produced  little  result ;  and  finally,  after  the  fall 
of  Ootoa  to  the  British,  and  another  stubborn  stmggle  in  front  of  Fiacenzo, 
the  Frencb  army  retired  under  the  walls  of  tbot  fortress  on  the  14tb  April, 
when  the  news  of  tbe  important  events  that  had  occurred  in  Paris  was 
received,  and  hy  May  tbe  French  armies  bod  rectossed  the  Alps. 

France,  shoni  of  her  conqnents,  bad  been  limited  proviaionally  to  her 
ancient  frontiers,  pending  the  decision  of  tbe  Congreea  of  the  Great 
Powera  that  assembled  in  Vienna  in  September  1814. 

Tbe  division  of  the  recaptured  spoil  was  no  easy  matter.  Great 
Britain  insisted  that  Hanover  should  be  restored  to  Brunswick  ;  and  that 
Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  formed  into  a  kingdom  of  the  Netber- 
lands ;  I^ruasia  wanted  Saxony ;  Aosbrio,  Lombardy  and  tbe  Milanese; 
and  Bussia,  Poland  :  bnt  these  negotiations  only  aroused  mutual  discon- 
tent ;  and  the  doee  of  tbe  year  saw  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops 
arrested,  the  Austrian  army  again  placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  tbe  dis- 
armament of  that  of  France  checked.  But  tbe  storm-laden  atmosphere 
was  not  to  bant  then.  Napoleon,  apparently  oblivions  of  bis  fall,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  art,  literature,  and  stndy,  had  not 
ceased  to  hope  for  restoration,  or  to  plot  with  his  nnmeroos  adherents 
in  Franco.  Tbe  last  act  of  tbe  great  drama  in  which  be  bad  played  tbe 
chiefeat  port  was  yet  to  be  unfolded,  and  with  it  draw  to  a  close  the 
long  and  almost  continQOOs  series  of  wan  which  bad  resulted  from  the 
Bevolotion. 
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Inlroducfum, — "  Witlt  the  violets  "  in  the  Bpriiig  came  the  Emperor 
back  to  Fiance.  Attended  by  Bertrond,  Cambronne,  Dronot,  and  400 
grenadiera,  the  remainder  of  tiie  1000  men  which  formed  hia  garrison  at 
illba  following  ia  two  other  venels,  he  embarked  on  the  27th  Febmai; 
OR  board  the  brig  Inconatant.  Landing  on  the  let  March  in  the  Golf  of 
Juan,  near  Cannes,  he  advanced  with  4  pieces  of  artillery  on  OrenoUe, 
having  also  purchased  horses  to  mount  the  Poles  of  the  Qnard,  who  had, 
since  landing,  carried  the  saddles  and  accoutrement  on  their  backs,  and 
with  this  small  force  seized  the  bridge  of  Ponthaut,  beyond  which  was 
drawn  np  the  6th  rq;iment  of  the  line.  Though  ordered  to  fire  they 
refused,  and  fratemiaing  with  the  Old  Qoard  the  united  forces  moved  to 
Qrenoble,  where  the  remainder  of  the  soldiers  declared  for  the  Empire. 
On  the  8th  March  he  advanced  on  Lyons,  which  he  entered  on  the  10th 
in  triumph.  Marshal  Macdonald  being  powerless  to  oppose  him,  for 
everywhere  the  magic  of  his  name  was  calling  to  his  gradually  increaBiug 
army  the  soldiers  he  had  bo  often  led  to  victory.  On  the  17th  Ney 
joined  him  at  Auierre,  on  the  20th  he  reached  Fontainebleau,  and  push- 
ing on  to  Paris  entered  it  on  the  same  night  amidst  the  greatest  en- 
tiiusiasm  of  the  people.  The  king  had  fled  from  the  capital  the  evening 
before.  But  the  Great  Powers  refused  all  negotiations  with  him,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  hostilities.  The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Murat, 
who  declared  war  on  the  l&th  March,  and  after  some  slight  sueceasca 
was  defeated  at  Tolentiuo  and  fled  to  France. 

The  campaign  about  to  be  examined  has  for  EngliahmeQ  a 
peculiar  interest.  It  ia  one  tbat  is  essentially  national,  and, 
short  as  its  duration  vras,  it  offers  for  study  the  very  essence 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  which  Napoleon  was 
Uie  originator,  which  for  twenty  years  he  more  or  less  snccess- 
fully  practised,  and  which  still  holds  good  in  all  its  principal 
features. 
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It  would  be  aaperfluons  to  touch  apoQ  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  They  are  so  well  known  as  to  make 
such  a  coaise  tedions.  It  will  be  snfficient  to  know  that,  find- 
ii^  all  eaiB  sbnt  to  his  peaceful  overtures,  war  was  for  the 
Emperor  the  only  alternative.  Broadly  on  the  defensive,  the 
immediate  character  of  the  war  was  at  his  option.  He  might 
avait  his  enemy's  attack,  remaining  purely  on  the  defensive, 
based  on  Paris  and  Lyons ;  or  he  might,  by  rapid  prepara- 
tioDs,  anticipate  his  antagonists  and  assume  the  offensive.  lb 
was  well  known  that  from  various  causes  the  preparations  o£ 
the  Allies,  including  Austria  and  Sussia,  would  not  be  com- 
pleted until  August.  Kearest  to  the  French  frontier,  and  in 
the  most  advanced  state  of  preparation,  stood  the  forces  com- 
ntanded  by  Wellington  and  Blucher.  Experience  had  de- 
monstrated to  the  Emperor  that,  however  good  the  under- 
standing between  the  Allied  commandeis,  complete  harmony 
of  action  never  could  be  expected.  The  vital  considerations 
attending  supplies  drawn  from  diff'erent  bases  would  probably 
make  themselves  felt  at  the  very  commencement  of  operations. 
It  was  well  known  that  Wellington  drew  his  supplies  from  the 
coast;  Blucher  from  Li^ge  and  the  Bhine.  Considering  the 
extended  cantonments  of  the  Allied  generals,  accnrately  known 
in  Paris,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  rapid  blow  struck 
at  the  joint  connecting  the  two  armies  would  render  general 
concentration  difficult  or  impossible,  and  offer  opportunity  of 
detailed  engagements. 

Superior  to  each  singly,  the  Emperor  could  count  in  this 
case  npon  saccess ;  and  their  own  special  interests — almost 
necessities — must  determine  the  diverging  lines  of  retreat 
which  each  commander,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must 
adopt. 

Such  considerations  were  peculiarly  attractive  for  the  Em- 
peror, who  had  never  yet  failed  to  derive  advantage  &om 
them;  and  this,  together  with  the  certainty  that,  if  he  remained 
purely  on  the  defensive,  he  must  abandon  temtory,  and  thus 
mcrease  the  discontent  now  general  in  most  parts  of  France, 
with  the  conviction,  too,  that  to  be  successM  all  defence  must 
he  largely  leavened  with  offence,  decided  the  matter. 

The  Emperor  determined  to  operate  offensively  against  the 
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Anglo-PrnsBiau  armies  occnpying  the  line  of  the  Sambie  and 
Meuse. 

Even  then  there  were  three  coursea  open  to  him; — 

1.  To  attack  the  Fiussians  on  the  Mense,  and  cnt  them 
from  their  haae. 

2.  Enter  Belgium  by  Moos  to  threaten  Wellington's  com- 
munications 'with  Antwerp. 

3.  Advance  hy  the  Sambre  against  the  point  of  union  of 
the  Anglo-Prussian  force. 

The  western  frontier  of  Belgium  is  open  to  invasion  by 
nature,  though  this  is  to  some  extent  remedied  by  art.  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  Ypres,  Conrtrai,  Toumai,  and  Mons  are  so  many 
fortresses  on  the  several  roads  between  the  Lis,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Dendre,  and  the  Sambre,  and  the  country  was  inundated 
where  practicable ;  the  object  here  being  rather  to  impede  than 
to  defend.  This  territory,  with  Brussels,  the  capital,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  English  general,  while  the  Prussians  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Meuse  or  eastern  half  of  the  Netherlands. 
One  fortress,  Namur,  only  was  in  their  hands,  but  it  was 
covered  from  France  by  the  Ardennes. 

Attack  was  not  contemplated  here ;  if  purposed  at  all,  it 
was  probably  to  be  expected  on  the  right  or  by  the  central 
line. 

The  strength  of  the  aimies  was — 

Eoglisfa,  106,000  '     196  gtma       ^ibonie). 

PrnMkna,        117,000        300    „  (Sibome). 

French,  124,000        344    „  (Ch&iras). 

Their  organisation  was,  English — into  2  corps  d'arm^ 
and  a  reserve. 

f  Ist  Corps. — Cooke,  AlUn,  and  tha  greater  part  of  the  Dutch 

1  Belgiuia  under  Chaimi,  Perpoacher,  and  Colkert  Tlie 
Unnge,        <     ^^  ^^  ^^  Braine-le-Gomte,  on  each  aide  of  the  high- 

'     waj  from  UoDB  to  Bmuela 

(  SdCorpe.— ColTille,ClinUni,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Bntcb 
Bel^auB  tinder  I^ce  Frederick  of  Orange.  Thiawaakt 
Ath,  extending  right  aa  far  as  the  Lya,  left  aa  &r  as  Moaa. 

[  Iteserve. — Fieton,  Cole,  Naasauers  and  Bruuswickers,  at 
Wellington,  s      Brussela. 

V  Cavalry.— Lord  Uzbridge  at  Enghiea 
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Frnssiaiis — ^into  4  corps. 

1st  Corps,       Ziethen  (Ch&rletoi),  31,000 

Sd    „  Pirch  (Namur),  32,000 

3d    „  Thielemaim     (Cinej),  24,000 

4th  „  Bulow  (Lifege).  30,000 

f^eocli — ^into  6  corps,  the  Guard,  aad  reserve  cavalry. 


Ist  Corps, 

(lyErlon) 

atLUle, 

20,000 

^     « 

(EeiUe) 

24,000 

3d     „ 

(Vandomme) 

'    atMeziireB, 

19,000 

4tli  „ 

(Oerard) 

at  Metz, 

16,000 

eth  „ 

(Lobaa) 

..dry, 

10,600 

Guard, 

In  the  tear 

S1,000 

Beserve  ca 

towatda  Parifl, 

13,500 

Total, 

124,500 

One  of  the  first  teats  of  a  general's  capacify  and  skill,  is 
his  method  of  concectration  for  offence.  To  select  the  right 
point;  to  conceal  by  demonstrations  the  contemplated  pur- 
pose ;  to  execute  it  rapidly  and  without  confusion ;  to  o^aiiise 
the  important  question  of  supply, — are  all  considerations  ren- 
dering  the  task  difScult 

In  the  present  instance  Kapoleon's  125,000  men  extended 
in  a  long  line  of  cantonments  from  Lille  to  Metz,  with  the 
rear-guard  at  Paris.  Hie  problem  was  to  concentrate  these  on 
a  small  space  of  ground,  dose  to  the  frontier,  without  atteict- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  too  much.  For  safety  this 
could  not  be  too  close  to  it ;  and  to  cover  the  movement  demon- 
strations were  necessary,  the  distance  from  flank  to  flank  being 
250  miles,  and  from  front  to  rear  150  miles.  There  was  little 
fear  of  attention  being  attracted  by  a  march  from  Paris  by 
Soiasons,  Laon,  and  Maubeuge ;  it  was  natural  that  an  army 
should  be  opposed  to  the  masses  concentrating  in  Eelgium. 
What  would  attract  more  attention  would  be  closing  in  from 
right  to  left  towards  the  centre  at  Maubeuge,  thus  revealing 
tbe  purpose  of  marching  upon  CbarleroL 

Gerard  was  ferthest  off,  and  therefore  started  first  on  the  7th 
June  very  quietly,  the  gates  of  Metz  being  guarded  and  no- 
body allowed  to  leave.  Even  his  own  ofEcers  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  destination,  which  was  Philippeville. 
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The  Ouard  quitted  Compi^gne  on  the  8th,  «n  route  foi  Beau- 
mont; D'Erlon's  reserve  started  on  the  9th  from  Lille  to 
Valenciennes;  Beille  lefi>  that  town  on  the  11th,  as  C&lou 
approached,  marching  for  Maubenge,  vhither  Yandamme, 
who  was  at  Mezi^res,  was  also  directed:  thus,  while  Van- 
damme  moved  to  his  left,  D'Erlon  and  Keille  were  closing  to 
the  right. 

Demonstrations  wero  meanwhile  made  from  LiUe  and  Dun- 
kirk to  alarm  Wellington  for  his  communicatioiu  with  the  sea, 
and  to  announce  a  French  movement  towards  Lille,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp. 

All  the  corps  were  in  movement  when  Napoleon  quitted 
Paris  on  June  12tb.  On  the  14th  he  arrived  at  Beaumont  and 
found  his  army  assembled  on  the  line  Beaumont  -  Philippe- 
ville,  with  the  enemy  apparently  not  yet  alarmed. 

The  exact  position  of  the  French  troops  on  this  night  was . — 

IVErlon,        lat  Corps,    Solte-nu-Sambtc^    1  j^.        44.000 

Oemrd,         4th    „  Pbiltppeville,  Right,  16,000 

Lobau,  eth    „  Beanmont,  Centre,  lOfiOO 

Tandamme,  3d     „  „  „  17,000 

Gnaid,  „  „  80,000 

Cavali?  Tmder  Grouchy,  Ptgol,  Eicelinaiis,  Eelleniiaii, 

and  Milband,  in  front  and  rear  of  Beaninost,       ,  lifiOO 

The  moraU  of  this  force  was  perfect,  and  it  had  but  one 
defect — ^that  of  having  new  office™  to  old  soldiers. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Allies  were — Wellington  at  Brussels, 
and  Blucher  at  Namur. 

Early  on  the  14th,  a  report  came  to  Blucher  from  Zietben, 
who  was  fully  alive  to  the  French  concentration,  of  the  as- 
semblage of  troops  in  his  front ;  further  information  arrived 
later. 

Wellington  also  learned  from  the  Prussians,  according  to 
Hooper,  that  the  French  troops  had  been  increased  ;  but  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  any  movement,  except  for  the 
assembly  of  the  alarm  posts,  until  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
were  declared.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  would 
not  be  really  attacked  by  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  but  Blucher 
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moved  at  once :  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  Bulow  ttos 
oideied  to  Hannut,  Piich  to  Somhref,  Thielemann  to  Namur, 
vhile  Ziethen  retreated  fighting  to  Pleunta. 

The  question  has  heen  raised  by  Chesney  whether  the  Allied 
cantonments  were  not  nnnecesaarily  and  dangeroosly  Bcatteied 
Uiiffliiig  poiots  out  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Allies  to 
concentrate  in  time  to  oppose  Napoleon's  attack  if  made  by 
lille  and  Ath,  or  by  Mons  and  Hal,  or  by  Charleroi  and  Gen- 
appe;  for  each  of  the  distances  firom  Li^e  and  Ciney  to  the 
nearest  points  of  the  nearest  of  the  three  lines  is  greater  than 
Napoleon's  whole  march  to  Brussels  would  b&  Kennedy 
asserts,  theiefoie,  tiiat  the  dispositions  must  be  faulty,  reject- 
ing as  puerile  l^e  necessity  of  spreading  out  for  subsistence ; 
and,  admitting  the  substance  of  the  Uake's  assertion  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  observe  the  first-named  routes,  he 
has  indicated  how  the  troops  might  have  been  disposed  so 
as  on  the  first  alarm  to  have  aasembled,  the  Prussians  at 
Genappe,  and  Wellington  at  HaL  On  correct  principles  it 
iias  been  advocated  by  Willisen  that  when  time  is  insufficient 
to  ooQcentrato  forward,  it  must  be  effected  rearwards,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  territory — for  concentration  is  the  first  and  para- 
mount object  to  be  aimed  at 

The  truth  is,  that  although  most  cases,  whether  of  offence 
□T  defence,  had  been  foreseen  and  talked  over  by  the  Allies, 
the  convictaoQ  obtained  that  it  was  not  probable  Kapoleon 
would  take  the  offensive ;  and  further,  his  concentration  was 
a  aplendid  military  operation,  which  found  them  more  or  leas 
nnready.  Blucher  was  well  acquainted  with  Kapoleon,  and 
was  the  first  to  act,  while  Wellington  delayed. 

Hooper's  defence  of  the  Duke  is  that  of  an  advocate  rather 
than  of  an  historian. 

fiat  these  very  circumstances  disprove  the  assertion  made 
eariier  by  Chesoey  (page  37),  "  That  the  attempts  to  restore  his 
thnuB  by  arms  was  the. greatest  of  conceivable  blunders." 
nie  Emperor's  plan  was  based  upon  the  imperfect  preparations 
of  ^e  Allies ;  and  be  presumed  to  engage  an  army,  originally 
inferior,  on  equal  terms  by  skill  and  surprise,  which  is  the 
gtvat  object  of  all  true  strategy. 
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The  theatre  of  war  has  five  natural  divisions : — 

(1)  Between  the  Sea  and  tfae  Lye. 

(2)  „  LjB  and  Scheldt 

(3)  „  Scheldt  and  Sambre. 

(4)  „  Sambre  and  Meuoe. 

(5)  „  Meiue  and  Ifoeelle. 

In  this  area  the  fortresses  closing  or  defending  the  three 
gaps  towards  the  west  were  (1)  Dunkirk  and  Ypres,  (2)  Conr- 
trai  and  Oudenarde,  (3)  Toomai  and  Mons. 

The  country  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  the  Sambre  is  undu- 
lating and  partially  wooded,  with  no  fortresses,  and  good  roads 
leading  direct  to  Brussels.  This  area  therefore  offered  other 
great  advantages  besides  that  of  contaiuii^  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  Allies ;  and  viewing  all  these  consideratioua,  the 
Emperor  decided  on  selecting  it,  striking  at  the  point  of  union 
of  both  armies,  engaging  each  separately,  and,  after  defeat- 
ing them,  to  occupy  the  capital  and  enlist  the  resources  of 
Eelgium. 

The  orders  for  inarch  were  therefore  issued ;  the  corps  were 
to  move  at  3  A.U.,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  Sambre  by  9  or 
10  A.H. 

Beille,  on  Marchiennes,  seized  the  bridge  theie,  pressing 
Ziethen  back. 

D'Erlon  followed  him  slowly. 

Vandamme  was  to  appear  before  Cbarleroi  by  10  a,m.  with 
Et^niat  and  the  engineers,  escorted  by  Ftgol ;  Lobau  was  to 
start  one  hour  after  Yandamme ;  the  Guard  an  hour  aHex 
Lobau ;  the  baggage  was  not  to  follow  the  corps ;  and  lastly, 
Gerard  was  to  move  from  PhilippeviUe  at  3  for  Le  Ch&telet, 
to  seize  the  bridge  and  cross  the  river  thera 

Thus  the  first  operation  was  the  passage  of  the  Sambre  and 
concentration  on  the  left  bank  ;  but  already  onforeaeeu  diffi- 
culties occurred,  and  while  Yandamme  was  delayed  by  the 
non-arrival  of  his  orders  till  6  a.m.,  Gerard  was  not  ready  to 
start  till  5,  and  reaching  Ch&telet  late  that  day,  at  3  F.M., 
owing  to  bad  roads,  only  crossed  with  part  of  his  troopa  Still 
the  bridge  of  Cbarleroi  was  in  French  hands  by  noon,  though 
Pajol  had  previously  been  repulsed.  The  roads  followed  by 
lieille  had  been  bad,  and  his  flanking  parties  had  crossed  at 
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Lobbes,  patrolliDg  towards  Mons  and  Bincfae.  Tlitis  hj  12 
o'clock  the  heads  of  the  left  and  centre  column  weie  over  the 
Samhre,  though  the  rear  of  the  formei  was  still  stra^lit^  in 
the  iralley  of  the  river,  the  rear  of  the  centre  was  yet  2  hoara 
distant  from  Charleroi,  and  the  right  was  3  hours  from  Gh&telet. 

The  fiist  part  of  the  programme  had  been  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted, only  Beille's  corps,  part  of  the  Guard,  and  two  other 
divisions,  were  on  the  left  bank.  Bourmont's  desertion  the 
previons  evening  had  possibly  rendered  slight  alterations 
necessary,  and  had  caused  further  delay.  Ziethen,  pressed 
by  Beille  and  endangered  by  the  loss  of  Charleroi,  succeeded 
by  skilful  handling  and  hard  fighting  in  extricating  his  bri- 
gade and  retreating  on  Gilly  for  Fleurus  and  Bry.  Key 
arrived  at  4  p.u.  at  the  fork  of  the  iN'amur  and  Bmsaels 
roads,  and  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  1st  and  2d 
oorpe,  Pire's  cavalry,  and  the  light  horse  of  the  Guard, 
ibrmisg  the  left  column,  and  advance  on  Brussels,  as  the 
Pmssians,  by  retreating  towards  the  north-east,  had  left  the 
road  open.  Grouchy,  hesitating  to  attack  the  Prussians  at 
GiUy,  rode  back  for  instructiona ;  but  the  position  was  eventu- 
ally carried  at  6  P.M.,  the  Prussians  halting  at  Fleurus,  the 
French  at  Lambusart. 

On  the  left,  Bachelu  encountered  Perponcher  at  Frasne, 
when  Prince  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  directed  a  retreat 
on  Qnatre  Bras,  where,  the  ground  concealing  his  weakness, 
he  proposed  to  stand ;  and  STey  reconnoitring  the  position  at 
8  P.H.  decided  that,  with  his  men  fatigued  by  17  hours' 
marching,  he  would  not  attack.  He  therefore  halted  the 
troops  at  Frasne  and  returned  to'  Charleroi  Thus,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  the  positions  were  as  follows : — 
Freneh. 


£*ft. 


Key's  cavalry  and  I  diviBion,  Eeille,  Frasne. 

Qcwwiiea. 


/Ney-B 
(lyErlo 


I        >i        Qeraid,  Waugeniee. 

D'Erlon  iKtween  Marchiennes  and  Qosseliea, 

(  Infantry  of  the  Guard,  at  CharleroL 

Centre.  {  Its  heavy  cavalry  and  two  of  Qrouoh/a 

I     reserve  cavalry  diviuons  with  Loban,  South  of  Sambre. 
BiiAL    \  V""^*™!"*!  before  Flenras  and  Qilly. 
^^    (  Qerard,  half  north  haS  aoutfa  of  the  Sambre. 
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Thus  35,000  men  at  least  were  not  over,  though  the  order 
of  the  day  designed  that  they  should  be  across  by  noon. 

Ziethen        at  Flennie  and  B17,  after  fighting  on  both  roada. 
Pitch  at  Half,  4  miles  from  Sombref. 

Thieleuanii  at  Namur. 

Bnlow  marchiiig  for  Hanuut,  delayed  hj  contradictory  oidem,  re- 

ceiving one  order  at  S  a.H.  ou  the  15th,  to  concentrate,  and 
then  another  to  march  at  once  on  Hoimnt,  which  waa  26 
miles  &om  Ligny. 

EngliA, 
Headqnarten  and  reserve  at  BraBsela. 

Prince  of  Orange  to  collect  at  Ath,  Braine-le-Comte,  aud  Nivellee. 
Perponchei  spontaneously  occupied  Qiiatre  Bnm,  instead  of  Nivelle*,  tu 

ordered. 
Lord  Hill  at  Enghien  with  also  the  cavalry. 
Prince  Frederick's  BelgiaDs.at  Sotteghem. 

Comments. 
Ftom  Cbarleroi  the  main  road  diverges  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  town,  sending  one  branch  through  Gob- 
selies,  Quatre  Bras,  Mont  St  Jean,  and  Brussels — the  other 
by  Gilly,  Fleurus,  Ligny,  and  Sombref,  to  lifege.  The  great 
highway  from  Kamur  to  Kivellee  passes  through  Sombref  and 
Quatre  Bras,  and  thus  the  three  points  Cbarleroi,  Sombref, 
Quatre  Bras,  form  what  is  called  the  Fleurus  triangle,  the 
aides  of  which  are  respectively — 


Quatre  Bras 

Charleroi, 

SombKf 

Quatre  Brae, 

Cbarleroi 

Sombref, 

13  n 

while  Brussels  is  21  miles  &om  Quatre  Bras. 

It  was  on  the  northern  face  of  this  triangle  that  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Allied  forces  was  to  take  place.  The  Prussians 
were  to  assemble  between  Sombref  and  Charleroi,  the  English 
between  Marchiennea  and  Gosselies.  As  Miiifling  asserts, 
"  had  these  positions  been  attained,  the  Allied  armies  would 
have  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  Brussels  and  Namur  roadai, 
and  the  one  attacked  would  be  aided  by  a  Sank  attack  from 
the  other." 

At  3  P.M,  on  the  15th,  but  on*  Pruanan  corps  was  on  the 
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gronnd — and,  save  PerponclieT,  not  one  man  of  'Wellington's 
army  irss  witMn  reach  of  it;  while  40,000  French  had  ctoased 
at  Marchiennes,  and  70,000  were  crossing  at  CharleroL 

If  this  be  so,  not  only  is  the  dislocation  of  the  troops  open 
to  criticism,  bnt  dispositions  based  on  such  a  possible  disloca- 
tion are  open  to  censure  as  marking  a  miscalcnlation  of  time 
and  distance. 

Bernard  of  Saze  Weimar  had  concentrated  hie  brigade 
at  Qnatre  Brtta,  with  one  battalion  and  a  light  battery  at 
Frasne,  and  was  prepared  to  check  Key.  Sat  the  rising 
groond  and  woods  obscuring  his  position,  and  the  fatigued 
state  of  the  French  left  wing,  which,  marching  since  3  a,m., 
tras  considerably  in  advance  of  the  right,  justified  Ney  in 
not  advancing  nnless  his  orders  were  peremptory.  His  own 
division  stretched  &t  back,  and  Napoleon  himself  could  not 
know  what  force  couf^uted  him  at  Qoatre  Bras. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  was  received  by 
MiifBing  &om  Ziethen  about  3  F.H.  on  the  15th,  but  none 
had  arrived  £rom  the  other  Allied  outposts ;  orders  for  divi- 
sional concentration  were  therefore  transmitted  about  6  f.ii. 
Ziethen  has  stated  that  at  4  A.1L  he  despatched  the  news  that 
be  was  attacked  to  Wellington  also ;  bnt  it  was  late  in  the 
aitemoon  when,  receiving  a  brief  account  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  first  order  directing  tiis  troops  to  be  in  readiness 
was  issued ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  collect  at  Ath  and 
Braiue-le-Comte  with  the  Dutch  Belgians  at  Kivelles,  where 
the  3d  division  was  also  to  march  if  necessary. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  remained  at  BrusselB  and  gone  to 
a  ball,  but  reached  ^aiue  at  3  jlu  on  the  16th,  after  having 
been  treated  with  some  petulance  by  Wellington,  on  account 
of  his  anxiety  regarding  the  French  advance.  Nevertheless 
the  second  order  for  actual  movement  was  at  length  issued. 

As  we  have  seen,  at  this  time  Prince  Bernard  had  concen- 
trated his  tnigade  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  Constant  Behecque 
(Orange's  chief  of  staff)  had  at  10  f.m.  received  orders  to 
Bapport  him. 

The  second  order  directed  a  concentration  at  Nivelles, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  left  the  Quatre  Bras  and 
Brussels  road  open  to  Ney  as  far  as  Waterloo. 
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The  night  passed,  therefore,  without  &  man  of  Wellington's 
force  having  moved  towards  the  eDemy,  save  those  Datch 
Belgians  who  had  concentrated  without  orders  fiom  head- 
qnarters,  and  who  recognised  the  danger  of  the  situatioD. 

Hooper  asserts  that  Wellington  would  have  done  what  Fer- 
poucher  did  had  he  been  at  I7ivelles  or  Braine ;  but  that  brings 
the  question  to  the  real  issue, — Was  Wellington  in  his  right 
place  at  Brussels  on  the  15th  ?  The  best  answer  is  to  refer  to 
Mtifflii^s  own  opinion. 

On  the  French  side  the  concentration  had  been  far  from 
perfect.  Yaudamme'a  delay  in  receiving  his  order,  probably 
due  to  the  despatch  of  only  one  messenger,  who  was  pie- 
vented  by  a  fall  from  conveying  it  until  Lobau  had  closed 
with  the  3d  corps,  has  been  described  by  Napoleon  "un 
funeste  contretemps ; "  the  vital  position,  the  line  Quatre  Brss- 
Somhref,  had  not  been  gained,  for  neither  Ney  nor  Grouchy 
bad,  thanks  te  Ziethen's  fine  bearing,  been  able  to  advance 
as  f^  that  day. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  with  r^ard  to  Ne^s 
orders.  Undoubtedly  verbally  given,  their  character  has  been 
generally  a  subject  for  dispute  There  were  evident  reasons 
why  he  did  not  reach  the  necessary  point,  in  the  fatigue  and 
want  of  concentration  of  his  own  force ;  and  at  any  rate, 
the  orders  issued  to  move  at  break  of  day  on  the  16th  beyond 
Quatre  Bras,  occupying  then  the  Brusaels-Nivelles-Namur  road, 
made  no  reference  to  any  previous  neglect,  nor  does  it  appear 
tiiat  Grouchy  was  eipressly  directed  to  occupy  Sombref. 

Still  the  balance  of  strategical  success  was  assuredly  with 
Napoleon.  He  had  nearly  100,000  men  north  of  the  Sambre 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  the  Allies  were  to  have  met 
him.  Blucher  had  but  one  corps  there,  two  were  nettr,  and 
the  fonrth  not  available  at  all.  Wellington  had  moved  not 
a  man,  but  had  ordered  a  concentration  which  would  have 
kept  Ney  at  liberty  to  push  on  to  within  15  miles  of  Brussels;. 


16(A  June. — Ney  spent  many  hours  of  the  night  with  the 
Emperor,  and  left,  him  at  2  A.U.  without  positive  orders. 
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Grouchy  reported  at  6  A.if.  that  the  Frussiaas  (Pirch  oiUy) 
irere  deploying  before  Fleams ;  bnt  it  was  not  till  8  A.U.  that 
the  dispoflitions  for  the  day  were  conceived.  The  general 
plan  was  to  fonn  the  army  into  two  wings,  each  to  act  on  one 
side  of  the  Fleams  triangle. 

G  rouchy  with  Qerard,  V andamme,  and  three  oat  of  the  four 
corps  of  reserve  cavaliy,  was  to  march  on  Sombref,  take  np  a 
position  there,  push  on  an  advanced-guard  towards  Qembloux, 
reconnoitre  well  to  the  front,  and  establish  communication 
with  Ney. 

Sej  with  BeOle,  D'Erlon,  one  corps  of  reserve  cavalry,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  was  directed  to  pat  himself  in 
motion  for  Quatro  Bras,  reconnoitring  the  Brussels  and  Nivelles 
roads ;  and,  if  not  inconvenient,  to  pash  a  division  and  some 
cavalry  to  Genappe,  and  another  to  Marbais,  connecting  these 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard. 

The  Emperor  went  to  Sombref. 

Simnltaneoasly  with  these  oideis  a  separate  letter  was  dic- 
tated to  Ney,  concluding, — "  At  3  F.H.  or  perhaps  in  the  even- 
ing  at  Gemblonz,  will  decide  on  my  coarse  according  to 
circumstances.     I  wish  you  to  arrive  at  Brussels  to-morrow 


Evidently  the  Emperor  concluded  at  this  period  that  the 
■Allies,  surprised,  would  endeavour  to  unite  by  retreating,  if 
they  had  any  intention  of  uniting  at  alL 

The  orders  were  transmitted  to  Ney  at  11  a.m.  He  had 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  at  Quatre  Bras ; 
and  in  reply  received  a  third  despatch,  directing  him  to  con- 
centrate D'Erlon,  Eeille,  and  Eellerman,  and  drive  the  British 
out,  afterwards  detaching  CErlon  to  operate  on  the  Prussian 
right 

This  answer  to  the  evident  importance  of  Ney's  report, 
evinces  some  previous  uncertainty  of  action  on  this  sid& 

Ney  then  issued  his  instractions  to  his  lieutenants.  D'Erlon 
was  to  send  three  divisions  to  Frasne  and  one  to  Marbais,  the 
cavalry  under  Eellerman  to  remain  at  Fra&ne  for  the  time. 
Seille,  who  had  waited  for  distinct  orders,  owing  to  Gerard's 
report  of  the  concentration  of  the  Prussians  on  the  Ligny 
heights,  moved  off  at  11  to  Frasne  (about  six  miles),  and  at 
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2  P.M.  the  FtcDch  advance  in  force  broaght  on  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras. 

Meanwhile  Vandamme  had  advanced  through  Flenrns,  and 
the  rest  of  the  French  had  crossed  the  Samhre.  Grouchy's 
advance  had  come  into   contact  with  the  Pmseians,  and  at 

3  P.H.  commenced  the  battle  of  Ligny. 


WithNey,     . 

46,000 

With  Napoleon, 

64,000 

In  rapport,  Lobau,    . 

10,000 

.In  rear. 

6,000 

iVuMum.    Blnclier,3  corpa,  .  87,000 

o^^.       I  Perponchei'B  division  only  at  fint, 

■^^     1     but  finilly  in  all,  .  .        30,000 

At  11  A.U.,  Wellington  had  arrived  feim  Bniseels,  and  bad 
an  interview  with  Blncher  at  Biy,  where  it  was  decided  that  if 
Wellington  were  not  attacked  he  should  support  Blucher,  but 
if  assailed,  he  should  eadeavout  to  drive  back  to  Frasne  the 
force  opposed  to  him  at  Quatre  Bras,  though  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  strength.  On  his  return  to  Quatre  Brae,  the  position  of 
the  force  there  was  extremely  dangeroim,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  hard  pressed;  but  Picton  and  Van  Merlen's  arrival 
at  3  F.H.,  the  former  after  a  delay  at  Waterloo,  the  latter  from 
Nivellea,  somewhat  restored  the  battle. 

At  6  P.M.  came  the  last  order  from  Napoleon  to  Key.  The 
severe  nature  of  the  fight  at  Ligny  was  commented  on,  and 
the  Marshal  was  directed  to  manoeavre  so  aa  to  fall  on  the 
right  rear  of  the  Prussians,  for  "the  &te  of  JEYance  is  in  your 
hands." 

But  the  force  confionting  him  was  too  strong  to  be  ne- 
glected, and  the  battle  was  far  too  pronounced.  Another  attack, 
aided  by  Eellerman,  was  defeated  by  the  English  Gnaida,  and 
Ney  was  driven  back  to  Frasne,  while  his  opponent  bivou' 
acked  on  the  ground.  At  this  time  the  force  at  Wellington's 
disposal  amounted  to  30,000  men. 

The  failuro  of  the  French  plan  on  this  aide  waa  chiefly 
due  to  the  eccentric  movements  of  IfErlon's  corpa :  first, 
when  advancing  towards  Ney,  it  had  diverged  towards  the 
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field  of  IJgny,  where  it  was  mifitakeit  foi  an  euemy's  column ; 
then  coonterniarchiiig  towards  Frasne,  it  reached  there  after 
Key's  defeat,  bo  that  the  1st  corps,  which  would  have  been 
Tftloable  in  either  hatUe,  was  lost  to  both. 

Napoleon  had  fought  the  Allies  in  two  battles,  in  which  the 
^ighsb  leader  had  62,000  men  absent,  and  the  Pruasian 
30,000,  with  nevertheleBS  inferior  numbers  at  both  pointa 
D'Erion  had  not  assisted  Ney ;  Lobaa  bad  not  been  used  at 
Ligny. 

COMHENTS. 

Mo  orders  were  issued  till  six  hours  of  daylight  had  passed 
away,  and  the  French  remained  inactive  while  Blucher  con- 
centrated at  Ligny  three-fourths  of  his  army.  This  was 
becaoae  clearly  Napoleon  expected  no  serious  opposition  from 
either  the  EogUsh  or  Prussians  at  present,  and  he  had  exag- 
gerated the  value  of  his  own  success  so  far.  He  hesitated  too, 
in  indecision  whether  to  press  on  between  the  Allies  to  Brus- 
sels, or  to  strike  heavily  the  Prussian  right.  This  delay  was 
in  fact  due  to  folse  impressions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  waiting 
for  information  before  acting.  Blame 'has  here  again  been 
oujostly  thrown  on  Ney  ;  but  there  was  evidently  no  delay  on 
Key's  part  when  the  orders  were  really  issued,  for  the  Marshal 
actually  exceeded  his  instructions  in  not  waiting  for  B'Erlon, 
vho,  left  till  1 1  A.H.  in  rear  of  Grosselles,  was  consequently  late 
in  coming  up,  and  then  turned  off  the  road  to  Frasne^  owing 
to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  an  ude-de-camp,  when  be  should 
rather  have  marched  on  Quatre  Bras.  When  he  did  so  in 
obedience  to  Key's  imperative  order,  the  Emperor  tacitly  con- 
smting,  he  arrived  too  late  to  influence  the  action,  and  Key 
was  consequently  outnumbered,  defeated,  and  driven  back. 

Nevertheless  Ney  had  fully  employed  Wellington,  and  had 
prevented  his  active  co*  operation  with  Blucher,  who  was 
beaten  by  the  Emperor's  superior  tactics. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  original  problem  Napo- 
leon had  to  solve — viz.,  being  inferior  in  force,  to  prevent  the 
general  concentration  of  his  two  adversaries,  and  to  engage 
each  singly  on  tenns  of  equality  at  least  Having  crossed  the 
Sambre,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.    Strat^c  success  is  of  no 
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value  imlesa  followed  up  immediately  by  the  tactical  blow,  for 
the  enemy  lecovers  and  haa  time  to  meet  the  emergency. 

One  danger  waa  attached  to  the  eQt«ipTise — that  in  dealiog 
with  two  armies,  each  equal  to  him,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
he  woold  be  jammed  in  between  them,  as  was  subsequently 
Uie  case  at  Waterloo.  Here  was  an  additional  reason  foi 
rapid  action. 

Probably  he  was  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  the  precedent 
mentioned  by  Chesney,  that,  if  they  weire  unable  to  effect  con- 
centratdon,  each  Allied  army  would  retire  along  diverging  lines 
to  their  respective  bases,  thus  exposing  Bmssela. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  strange  alteration  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity must  be  sought  in  the  Emperor's  own  shortcomii^ 
To  shift  these  on  the  shoulders  of  sobordinates,  to  retain  un- 
tarnished the  most  splendid  military  reputation  ever  gained 
by  man,  was  his  own  object  and  that  of  his  advocates,  causing 
endless  controversies,  now  cleared  up  by  the  efforts  of  Charras, 
Qninet,  Kennedy,  Cheen^,  and  Clausewitz. 

The  effect  of  these  shortcomings  was  the  indecisive  result 
of  the  16th — ^that  is-to  say,  the  opportunity  of  effecting  con- 
centration was  still  left  to  the  Allies  if  they  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  This  question  of  reunion  is  all-important 
to  B  dear  understanding  of  the  campaign.  It  could  be 
answered  only  by  the  Frusaians,  who  were  defeated  at  Ligny. 
Wellington  victorious  ^at  Quatre  Bras,  could  not  unite  with 
Blucher  retiring  on  Namur  and  Li^ ;  nor  could  he  dictate 
his  line  of  retreat  to  Slucher  when  his  communications  were 
concerned,  for  subsistence  must  come  before  all.  His  deter- 
mination would  therefore  be  dependent  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Prussian  commander  in  hia  hour  of  defeat 

Blucher,  unhorsed  at  Liguy,  was  absent  so  Oneisenau 
assumed  command  and  issued  orders  for  retreat  upon  Wavre. 
From  the  readiness  of  the  order,  the  point  had  'probably 
been  talked  over  durii^  the  progress  of  the  action,  the  result 
had  been  foreseen,  and  the  aU-importance  of  seeking  commu- 
nication in  rear  was  at  once  recognised.  The  real  merit  and 
value  of  the  step  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sinking  of  individual 
considerations  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  campaign. 
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Ketreat  on  Wavie  sonified  nnassured  aubaiatenca  in  24 
hoiiTB,  and  the  risk  was  enconnteied  for  the  purpose  of  advan- 
ti^eous  battle.  This  was  precisely  what  Kapoleon  did  not 
expect  He  wrote  on  the  early  rooming  of  the  17tli  to  Ney, 
"  The  Pmssian  anny  has  been  put  to  rout ;  Fajol  is  pursuing 
it  on  the  road  to  Namur  and  Li^e."  By  deciding  to  retire 
on  Wavre,  therefore,  the  Pmsaians  not  only  deprived  Napo- 
leon of  any  sUat^c  reaolta  at  Ligny,  but  they  repaired  their 
own  early  faults,  and  by  deceiving  the  anticipations  of  the 
Emperor,  induced  him  to  commit  a  series  of  mistakes. 

We  have  seen  Wellington  remaining  in  possession  ot 
Qnatre  Bras,  having  narrowly  escaped  losing  the  position  by 
withholding  so  long  the  advance  of  the  reserve. 

Hie  question  of  the  absolute  value  of  Quatre  Bras  has  been 
contested.  Clausewitz  urges  that  Ney  could  not  have  pushed 
on  towards  Brussels  without  risk ;  that  his  advancing  could 
not  have  prevented  Wellington's  concentration  at  some  point 
beyond;  that  in  occupying  Wellington,  Key's  task  was  fulfilled; 
and  that  intervention  at  Ligny  was  an  afterthought.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  if  the  Frusaiana  purposed  to  fight  at 
Ijgny,  Quatre  Bras  was  all-important.  Wellington's  concen- 
tration would  be  impeded  by  its  loss,  his  subsequent  commu- 
nication with  Blucher  would  be  rendered  difficult,  and  co- 
operation at  Waterloo  improbable. 

Favoured  by  fortune  in  not  havir^  lost  that  point,  where 
he  bad  only  three-eighths  of  his  infantry,  one-third  of  his  guns, 
and  one^eventh  of  his  cavalry,  henceforth  WeUington  shines 
with  singular  brilliancy. 


17(A  June. — The  Prussians  started  for  Wavre  at  the  earliest 
daybreak,  Eulow  being  at  Sauviniere ;  Ziethen  by  Tilly,  Gen- 
tinnes,  Mont  St  Guibert  to  Wavre,  where  he  crossed  the  Dyle; 
Pirch  followed,  baiting  on  the  south  side ;  Thielemann  with  the 
reserve  parks  moved  by  Gembloux  (2  p.m.),  reaching  Wavre 
BO  late  that  the  whole  corps  was  not  carried  to  the  north 
bank;  Bulow  by  Walhain  and  Corbaix  to  Dion-le-Mont, 
relieving  Pirch  and  covering  the  rear  of  the  army.  More 
direct  movement  across  the  Dyle  was  not  feasible,  owing  to 
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the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  for  uniting  with 
Bulow,  whoae  reinforcements  were  valoabla  Wavre  there- 
fore united  the  requisite  demands  both  for  junction  and 
concentration. 

Wellington  slept  at  Glenappe,  ignoiant,  it  is  said,  of  the 
FrnsBian  intention  and  the  events  of  the  day  at  Ligny.  During 
the  night  his  force  had  been  increased  to  45,000 ;  but  Hill 
was  still  at  Nivelles,  Braine-le-Comte,  and  Engbien — and 
Chass4  still  at  Nivellea.  He  rode  early  to  Quatre  Bras,  where 
he  communicated  with  Ziethen,  and  received  messages  from 
Blucher,  when  retreat  became  of  courBe  necessary.  The 
French  were  inactive  under  his  eyes ;  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  PniBsian  retreat,  influenced  his  resolve  to  halt  and  fight 
in  tioat  of  Brussels  on  the  previoosly-reconnoitred  position  of 
Waterloo,  which,  &om  its  situation  and  proximity  to  Blucher, 
seemed  appropriate,  provided  that  the  Prussian  general  would 
assist  him  with  a  part  of  his  army.  The  retreat  was  therefore 
conducted  in  good  order.  Hill  moved  direct  from  NiveUes 
on  Waterloo,  Prince  Frederick  and  Colville  from  Enghien  to 
Hal,  where  they  remained  to  cover  Brussels  on  that  side ;  and 
during  the  day,  Blucher,  who  had  recovered  from  his  iaU  and 
resumed  command,  sent  the  cheering  message  that  he  would 
inarch  with  his  whole  army  to  join  Wellington  on  the  heights  of 
Mont  St  Jean.  Such  a  resolution  of  a  commander  of  a  defeated 
army  without  supplies  requires  no  comment  Napoleon,  who 
had  slept  at  Flenrus,  visited  the  battle-field  at  8  A.H.  There 
were  three  courses  open  to  him  :  1.  To  follow  the  retreating 
Prussians  with  all  the  force  in  hand ;  2.  To  march  away  from 
them,  and,  oniting  with  Ney,  ecush  Wellington;  3.  Pursue 
the  beaten  army,  and  advance  against  the  other.  He  selected 
the  latter ;  and  a  first  despatch  was  sent  to  Ney  Containing 
the  provisional  order  that  if  only  an  English  rear-guard  was 
at  Quatre  Bras,  he  was  to  "  beat  it  off,"  as  the  day  was  re 
quired  for  reoi^nisation.  Lohau  {minus  Teste)  therefore 
advanced  to  that  point  at  10  jlu.,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Guard  an  hour  later.  A  second  letter  was  forwarded  to  Ney 
at  noon,  directing  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  fronts  in 
which  he  would  he  supported  from  Marbais.  After  this  he 
sent  for  Grouchy,  and,  giving  him  verbal  instructions,  intrusted 
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him  with  a  detached  commaiid  to  puisae  the  Pruasisos.  His 
force  was  composed  of — 

Vandamme, 13,400 

'Gerard, 1S,S00 

Rgol, 1,300 

ExeelmaDB, 3,100 

Teste, 3,000 

Total,      .        .        .        33,000,  Witt  96  gniw. 

Gronchy's  remonstrances  on  the  grotud  of  the  start  obtained 
bj  the  Fmssiaiis,  were  made  in  vain  Positive  written  orders 
firom  Marbaifl  followed,  directing  him  to  match  on  Qembloux, 
pmsne  Tigoronsly  to  complete  Elucher's  defeat,  find  out  what 
the  enemy  was  doing,  and  commnnicate  with  Kapoleon  by 
the  Xamar  road. 

Already  doabts  began  to  rise  in  Napoleon's  mind  lelative 
to  the  conrae  the  Fmssians  bad  adopted.  Bat  Giouchy's 
cavalry  had  started,  though  the  infantty  were  delayed ;  and 
finally,  heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  match  on  bad  roads 
inconceivably  slow  and  tedious,  the  tail  of  the  column  reached 
Gembloax  at  10  p.m.  Here  he  reported  on  Thielemann's  maioh, 
and  inferred  ^m  it  that  the  Prussiana  had  divided — the  right 
to  join  Wellington,  the  centre  with  Elacher  on  li^ge,  the  left 
to  Namor;  bat  he  did  not,  until  2  km.  on  the  following 
morning,  decide  on  marching  to  Wavro  rather  than  to  Perwez, 
Ezclnding  the  Qnard,  which  was  left  at  ligny,  the  French 
force  at  Qnatre  Bras  on  this  day  numbered  72,000  men  and 
240  gons.  The  pursuit  of  the  Btitish  was  continued  thtongh 
a  day  of  rain,  without  any  great  delay  exc^t  that  caused  by 
a  cavalry  action  at  Genappe ;  and  at  dnsk  the  atmy  halted 
in  presence  of  ihe  enemy,  and  bivouacked  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 

The  inaccoracy  of  Thiers'e  account  of  this  day  is  singularly 
notdceable,  as,  indeed,  is  that  of  many  other  historians ;  and 
the  blame  thrown  on  Ney  seems  to  be  without  foundation. 
Bnlow's  position  at  Dion -le~  Mont  was  Ul  chosen,  as  the 
crossing  of  the  colamns  became  unavoidable.  The  lack  of 
information  from  the  PrusBians  exposed  Wellington  to  grave 
danger  on  the  17th,  had  the  French  been  disposed  to  posh 
their  advantc^ 
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The  delay  of  the  French,  the  misappreciatioa  displayed  by 
Napoleon  of  the  Pinssian  line  of  letieat  and  the  natnie  of  the 
hostile  combination,  coupled  with  the  lateness  of  his  departure 
for  the  Quatre  Bras  road,  were  errora  pregnant  with  the 
gravest  results.  'When  the  Emperor  started  at  noon,  "Welling- 
ton was  already  retTestlng,  and  the  Prussians  were  assem- 
bling at  Wavre,  while  Grouchy  was  outside  the  Prussians. 
He  has  been  unjustly  blamed  for  not  reconnoitring  the  Tilly 
road,  for  his  last  instructions  were  not  verbal,  bat  written 
and  explicit. 

18^  J^un«.— At  Mont  St  JeaiL  The  night  of  the  17th  had 
passed  with  heavy  rain  nntil  4  A.H.,  and  the  troops  saffered 
much.  The  Emperor  was  calmly  confident  of  victory,  and, 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  enemy  in  position,  did  not  hurry 
his  preparations  for  battle.  No  allusion  was  made  to  his 
expecting  any  active  support  from  Grouchy;  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  his  inactivity,  serves  to  show  how  completely 
he  was  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  purposed  Prussian 
co-operation.  At  8  A.M.  he  learned  that  Wellington  was 
not  intrenched,  and  deployed  his  army  in  three  linea  The 
deliberation  of  this  parade  of  his  strength  was  designed  to 
exercise  a  moral  influence  on  the  enemy. 

Wellington  was  equally  prepared  at  8  A.H.,  and  rode  down 
the  front  of  his  line  of  battle. 

Numbers.  — Wellii^ton,  69,000  (of  which  12,000  were 
cavaliy),  and  156  guns.  Napoleon,  72,000  (of  which  15,000 
were  cavalry),  and  240  guns. 

Muffling  meanwhile  was  engaged  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  Prussian  co-operation.  There  were  three  lines  by  which 
their  assistance  could  be  rendered : — 

1.  Should  Wellington's  right  be  attacked,  the  Prussians 
could  march  to  Ohain. 

2.  If  the  centre  or  left,  one  corps  shottld  move  on  St 
Lambert,  and  the  rest  on  Ohain. 

3.  Should  the  French  advance  on  St  Lambert,  the  Prussians 
should  receive  the  attack  while  Wellington  operated  on  the 
French  flank  and  rear. 

Of  these  the  second  was  finally  seen  to  be  probable ;  and 
at  11.30  word  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  Blucher. 
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There  were  two  roada  from  Wavre  to  the  battle-field : — 

1.  By  St  I^mbert  and  the  Lasne  valley  to  Flancenoit  and 
the  Gaillon  farm  on  the  BrasBels  toad. 

2,  Bt  Froidmont  and  Ohain  to  Mont  St  Jean. 

Both  therefore  were  to  be  itsed  by  the  Pmssians  oa  the 
18th — the  firat  by  Biilow  and  Pitch,  the  second  by  Ziethen ; 
while  Thielemann,  covering  the  march  if  no  enemy  pnrsued, 
was  to  fbUow  to  Flancenoit.  The  country  between  Wavre 
and  Waterloo  b  broken  into  wooded  hilb  with  coantry  lanea 
in  the  hollows  between  them,  which  had  been  rendered  un- 
nsually  bad  by  the  heavy  rain.  Thus  there  were  many  things 
which  delayed  Blucher's  advance.  Bulow's  position  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Dyle  on  the  17th,  necessitated,  in  order  to 
get  him  into  his  position  in  retreat,  his  croseing  Ziethen's 
line  of  march ;  a  lire  broke  out  in  the  town  while  the  corps  of 
Bnlow  was  passing  through ;  and  lastly,  the  late  muster  of  the 
troops,  for  they  did  not  start  till  7,  all  tended  to  render  their 
advance  slow,  so  that  it  was  noon  before  Bulow's  leading 
brigade  reached  St  Lambert,  and  3  o'clock  before  the  troops 
had  closed  up.  Still,  at  4.80  Blucher  advanced  with  what 
troops  he  had  in  hand  against  the  French  right 

Napoleon  was  aware  before  going  into  battle  of  the  line 
taken  by  Ztethen  &om  Ligny,  but  he  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  mass  of  Blucher's  force  had  gone  eastward 
from  that  battle-field.  He  did  not  know  that  round  Wavre 
were  then  assembled,  and  even  moving  towards  him,  100,000 
Pmssians. 

At  10  A.M.  a  letter  was  sent  to  Grouchy  to  inform  him  of 
the  impending  battle,  and  directing  him  to  march  on  Wavre, 
thus  implying  the  conviction  that  he  was  between  Blucher 
and  Wellington. 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  battle.  The 
position  was  strong  and  well  chosen.  The  tenacity  of  Welling- 
ton's soldiery  enabled  him  to  hold  out  against,  on  the  whole, 
better  troops ;  but  there  were  still  twp  striking  defects  in  the 
Allied  dispositions — ^the  retention  of  the  detachment  at  Hal, 
and  the  tardiness,  unavoidable  in  some  respects  as  it  was,  of 
the  Prossian  march.  The  leading  events  of  the  action  may 
be  summarised  as  follows : — 
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11.30.  Artillery-fire. 

12.  Attack  on  Hougomont  (a  demonstratioa). 

1.30.  N&fa  attack  with  D'Erlon  on  the  left  centre.  Ahont 
this  time  columna  of  troops  were  seen  towards  St  Lambert, 
and  3000  cavalry  were  detached,  vhile  a  second  letter  was 
despatched  to  Grouchy  directing  him  to  "  crush  Eulow,"  A 
FruBaian  hassar  was  also  captured ;  and  Napoleon  at  length 
began  to  see  clearly  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

2  F.H.  Lobau  was  detached  to  the  light  with  10,000  men. 

i.  Cavalry  attack  on  the  British  centre. 

6.  Infantry  assault  renewed  and  La  Haye  Sainte  carried. 
This  endangered  the  British  centra  but  the  attack  was  un- 
supported. About  this  time  the  full  pressure  of  Bulow's 
column  was  felt  by  Loban ;  and  at 

6.30.  The  Guard,  4000  strong,  reinforced  him. 

7.30.  Ziethen  appeared  on  Wellington's  left,  thus  teUering 
the  pressure  on  his  centre  by  releasing  the  cavahy  divisions 
there ;  and  Lobau  was  again  reinforced,  having  received 
altogether  16,000  men.  The  assault  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
took  place  about  this  time,  and  was  repulsed ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  capture  of  Flancenoit  terminated  the  action. 

Thus  there  were  five  distinct  attacks— viz.,  Hougomont, 
D'Erlon,  Cavalry,  La  Haye  Sainjte,  and  the  Guard ;  and  of 
these  the  first  four  were  receive  by  WeUington  without 
direct  help,  against  an  army  which  Kennedy  estimates  as 
superior  to  him  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  4 

Turning  to  Grouchy,  the  delays  that  had  attended  the 
operations  of  the  belligerents  had  been  equally  shared  by  binn 
He  had  not  left  his  bivouacks^till  9  o'clock,  and  moving  hy 
one  road  reached  Sart  -  les  -W^ain,  where  he  heard  the 
camion  of  Waterloo.  This  caused  a  halt,  and  a  discussion  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued — whether  to  continue  the  march 
according  to  Napoleon's  existing  Arders,  or  move  on  Uonaty 
and  Ottignies,  and  so  to  PlancenoiE^stant  1 4  miles.  Gerard 
was  of  the  last  opinion.  Grouchy  oHhe  former ;  and  finally  the 
march  was  resumed  on  Wavre,  an  engagement  with  I*irch's 
rear-guard  occurring  at  Baraque. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Prossians  had  crossed  the  Dyle  at  Bierges, 
by  which  time  Ziethen  was  approaching  Chain,  and  Bulow  St 
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Lambert,  leaving  only  Thielemann  at  Wavre,  where  he  vas 
preparii^  to  follow  when  Yandamiue'e  column  appeared.  At 
4  P.M.,  when  the  colnnm  had  closed  np,  and  Grouchy  was 
making  dispositiona  for  attack,  the  Empeioi's  first  letter 
reached  him ;  and,  congratulating  himself  on  havii^  followed 
out  his  Buperior'e  express  wish,  he  proceeded  to  attack.  A 
sharp  encounter,  lasting  until  dusk,  obtained  for  him  the 
passage  of  the  Dyle  at  limal,  two  miles  higher  op  than 
Wavre,  though  he  only  succeeded  in  crossing  with  one  wing 
of  his  army ;  and  repulsii^  there  a  night  attack,  the  action 
ceased  with  both  of  the  contesting  parties  in  ignorance  of  the 
greater  events  that  had  taken  place  at  Waterloo. 

The  pursuit  &om  Mont  St  Jean  was  conducted  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by  the  Prussian  troops.  Gneisenau,  with 
tutiring  energy,  conducted  it  in  person ;  and  some  of  Bulow's 
cavalry  even  reached  Gosselies  before  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

ComsBSTs. 
There  are  three  supposititious  reasons  for  Napoleon's  delay 
in  attacking: — 

1.  To  give  Grouchy  time  to  arrive ;  but  this  is  untenable. 

2.  To  let  the  ground  harden  after  the  heavy  rain,  as  it  was 
unfaTourahle  for  offensive  action. 

3.  To  display  bis  strength,  and  intimidate  his  adversary. 
All  the  evidence  known  shows  that  he  was  totally  ignorant 

of  Blucher's  approach.  Even  if  he  had  known,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any 
assistance  from  Grouchy.  What  with  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  he  had  token  twenty-four 
hours  to  traverse  the  20  miles  between  ligny  and  Wavre. 
Had  he  changed  direction,  it  would  have  been  too  late,  for, 
according  to  Quinet,  he  could  not  have  reached  the  battle- 
field for  nine  hours. 

Blucher's  dispositions  to  support  Wellington  with  20,000 
men,  while  he  threw  70,000  on  Kapoleon's  flank,  were  ex- 
cellent ;  and  his  errors  of  detail  were  due  to  circumstances 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to 
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The  inflneDce  of  personal  character  upon  soldiers  nnder  an 
emergency  is  well  illustrated  by  the  enei^  his  bearing  threw 
into  those  he  commanded. 

Qroochy  has  been  charged  with  committing  an  error  in  not 
crossii^  the  Byle  at  Limal ;  but  while  this  ia  refuted  by  what 
is  known  of  the  opposition  he  encoimtered  at  Wavre,  it  is 
Jomini's  opinion  that  two  corps  at  most  would  have  been 
detained.  A  minor  risk  was  no  doubt  incurred  by  Blucher 
but  it  was  for  the  major  advantaga 

Cbarras  argues  that  Groucby's  great  inferiority  to  the 
FrusBians  prevented  hia  forming  an  element  of  importance 
in  the  day's  operations.  This  is  true  enough.  The  ori^al 
numerical  inferiority  was  so  telling  that  Grouchy  would  have 
been  iusufBcient  to  counteract  iL  The  flank  march  of 
Kucher  was  equally  unsuspected  by  both  Napoleon  and 
Grouchy ;  and  owing  to  the  detachment  of  Lohau,  the 
French  troops  engaged  with  Wellington  were  reduced  to 
56,000. 

The  tactical  errors  of  Napoleon  were  in  themselves  serious 
enough,  and  were  partly  due  to  his  altered  individuality. 
Brialmont  sums  up  his  criticism  by  pointing  out  Uiat  the 
over-deep  masses  in  which  the  attacks  were  made,  the  too 
early  employment  of  cavalry,  bis  hesitation  in  pushing  bis 
local  successes,  and  the  want  of  support  afforded  to  all  his 
attacks,  were  distinct  errors.  For  one  of  these,  that  of  want 
of  support,  there  is,  however,  one  powerful  excuse.  Through 
not  recognising  the  strategic  possibility,  no  arrangements  were 
specially  made  for  the  protection  of  the  right  wing ;  and  when 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  his  original  order  was  discon- 
nected, and  support  of  other  parU  of  the  field  became  most 
difScolt. 

Though  Wellington's  subdivision  of  his  force  by  leavii^ 
the  detachment  at  Hal  is  not  to  be  defended,  his  bearing  on 
the  battle-field  was  perfect;  and  such  a  combination  of  skill 
and  mutual  support  as  was  evidenced  by  the  co-operation  of 
Blucher  and  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  has  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  Allied  armies  led  by  independent  generals.  But 
the  victory  had  been  dearly  purchased.  The  Prussian  loss 
was  7000 ;  the  British  15,000 ;  and  though  the  French  loss 
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is  difficolt  to  estimate,  it  con  scarcely  tiave  been  less  than 
30,000  men. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  17th- 
18th,  Grouchy'a  conduct  is  characterised  by  want  of  real 
resolntion.  He  was  in  possession  of  5000  cavalry ;  and  with 
th)3  force,  which  was  capable  at  any  rate  of  more  speedy 
movement  than  the  other  arms,  even  under  the  circumstanceB 
of  bad  roads,  &&,  the  delay  io  marching  off,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  the  extreme  head  of  his  advance,  is  tmaccoiuitable. 
Above  all  things,  information  was  required ;  and  for  snch  a 
purpose  ample  means  were  given.  A  marshal  of  France, 
intmsted  with  35,000  men  for  a  distinct  purpose,  is  supposed 
to  know  his  duty  without  instnictiona  required  for  a  sub- 
altern. No  doubt  the  Emperor  was  under  a  &lse  impression, 
but  it  was  Grouchy's  duty  to  have  corrected  this.  -Again,  at 
Sait-les-Walhain  there  could  be  no  mistake  raiding  the 
tenor  of  the  inatructions  received;  but  the  fact  was  becoming 
every  moment  more  palpable  that  these  instructions  were 
issued  under  false  premises. 

Before  hi^  troops  had  closed  up,  he  was  aware  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Pmssians  were  at  Wavie,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
was  no  doubt  on  his  mind  but  what  Napoleon  was  engaged 
with  the  British  at  Waterloo.  He  simply  had  to  examine  the 
posaibilitj  of  the  Prussians  manteuvxing  towards  Wellington, 
The  probability  was  they  would ;  what,  otherwise,  would  have 
been  thtar  object  in  abandoning  their  proper  line,  or  in  Wel- 
lington's standing  to  fight  t '  If  this  were  so,  a  further  advance 
on  Wavre  would  be  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions. If  all  this  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  probably  be 
considered  that  Qrouchy  evinced  a  lack  of  those  qualities 
requited  in  an  independent  commander,  and  that  Soult's  and 
ndeis's  strictures  in  this  respect  are  just. 

19tk  June. — Thielemann  attacked  Grouchy  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  and  was  repulsed  by  the  French,  who,  driving  him 
from  point  to  point,  then  prepared  to  march  on  Brussels.  But 
at  11  AJL  the  marshal  leamt  the  events  at  Waterloo,  which 
news  Thielemann  had  received  at  8  or  9. 

Pirch  halted  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  was  ordered  to 
face  about  so  as  to  march  on  Somhref ;  and  crossing  the  Dyle 
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at  Bouaval,  he,  at  11  A.Bf.  on  the  19th,  reached  Mellercy  (five 
miles  from  Sombref)>  where,  16,000  stroDg,  he  halted  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  waiting  for  commanication  witli  Thielemamil 

Grouchy  after  Wavre  had  still  30,000  troops ;  hut  on  his 
right  WBB  Thielemann  with  13,000,  and  on  his'  left  Borcke* 
with  5000  men. 

Ohesney's  view  of  the  situation — ^viz,  that  Grouchy'a  position 
was  desperate — ^is,  however,  not  apparent.  The  retreat  to 
Charleroi  wae  doubtless  closed,  and  the  Aidennea  offered  no 
means  of  subsistence ;  but  Namur  was  still  open,  as  the  fortress 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Prussians,  and  if  it  were  seized, 
the  probability  of  escape  was  great.  Excelmans  was  therefore 
despatched  with  seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  marshal 
followed  with  Gerard,  leaving  Vandamme  at  Wavre  to  mask 
the  retreat.  Grouchy  reached  Sombref  the  same  evening,  and 
Vandamme  Gemblonx,  in  seven  hours,  from  Wavre,  while 
Thielemann  took  up  the  pursuit  at  daybreak.  Both  French 
coips  started  for  Namur  at  7,  and  both  were  attacked  fruit- 
lessly. At  6  P.M.  the  whole  of  the  French  were  in  Namur, 
which  Fircb  assaulted,  and  was  bloodily  repolsed.  The  next 
day  they  moved  to  Dinant,  Givet>  and  Soissons. 

The  action  of  the  Prussian  commander  in  this  pursuit  has 
been  severely  criticised,  but  his  best  defence  is  in  his  inferi- 
ority in  numbers,  and  in  the  wearied  condition  of  his  soldiers. 

The  later  erenU  of  tte  campaign  are  nnimportuit  On  the  Slat  and 
22d  of  June  Ziethen  stormed  Aveanea,  and  the  Allied  anniu  n)oved  oq 
Paria,  the  Britiah  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  the  Pmssiuu  bj  the  left, 
each  araif  farther  turning  it>  attention  to  the  frontier  fortresBea  on  its 
respective  aide.  Thus  Kleist  moTed  on  MeZiirea;  Fireh  id  beaiege  Han- 
be:^,  Londreciea,  PhilKpeville,  Rocroj,  and  Oivet,  and  the  2d  Nethei- 
landa  corps  blockaded  Queanej'  and  Valenciennes.  On  the  .other  aide, 
Cambiay  was  carried  on  the  2ath  by  Colville,  and  Peronne  on  the  28th 
by  Moitland.  On  the  28th  the  Pruaaiana  came  up  with  Grouchj'a  rear- 
guard on  the  Soiaaona  rood  and  near  Meoux. 

On  the  29tii  and  30th,  the  AUi«e  had  croaaed  tho  Oiae  and  Seine  near 
Bondy  and  St  Qermain  respectlrely,  and  after  some  alight  ekinniahes 
the  capital  surrendered,  and  the  Allied  armies  entered  it  in  triumph  on 
the  7tli  July. 

Meanwhile  Kapoleon  had  abdicated  and  retired  to  Malmaison,  leaving 
it  finally  for  Rambouillet,  and  thence  for  Bochefott,  where  on  the  Ifttfa 

*  Of  Thielemann's  diTtrion. 
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Jnlfhe  Bmrendeied  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  wtu 
courejed  to  St  Helena.  Bat  the  letnm  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  like 
Iht  of  Napoleon  at  the  b^inning  of  the  ninety  day b.  To  his  credit  be  it 
iui, "  not  a  drop  of  blood  for  or  against  him  had  stained  his  restoration 
to  tlie  Imperial  throne,"  But  ont  of  a  long  list  of  proecriptionB  delivered  to 
Hit  xw  conqneron,  fiftf-eight  vers  sentenced  to  banishment.  Colonel 
UbUojfere  and  Ne^  were  sentenced  to  death  and  shot.  Monsieur  do 
Ltralette  was  also  condemned,  bat  effected  his  escape.  Mnrat,  reaching 
Cordct,  made  another  effort  to  regain  his  throne  of  Naples,  but  met 
with  no  assbtance  from  the  populace,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  going 
tbimgh  the  form  of  trial,  was  led  at  onc«  from  the  conrt-martial  and 
■hot  And  so  the  last  days  of  the  First  Empire  ended  in  the  death  of 
l¥o  Df  the  bravest  marshals  who  ever  fought  for  France. 

The  final  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on  the  French  king  were  snffi- 
cieotlj  oneroos.  The  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  to  b«  limited  to 
tfawe  oeeapied  in  1790 ;  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  indemnity 
for  &»  spcdiation  eottitDitt«d  by-  Napoleon  on  the  confederated  states 
miiiuitedtoiSI,600,0W}  andfitially,  an  aimyof  occnpation  waa.to  held 
Knoleeu  of  her  fortnases  forifive  years,  and  to  iM  aiipparted  by  tha 
Fmch OoTemnient.  ^  <" 

This  irss  Anally  lednced  to  three  yeBrfl;:aDd  on  the  30th  SeplembeE 
ISIS,  a  geneial  parade  of  th«  army  of  ooonpatioa  w^h  held  ontheplaina 
at  Fiuan  ■neiu  Valencietmes^  and  the-  Allies  withdrew,  from  Freaoti 

IThoi  btminated  the  wars  of  the  Bepnblio  and  the  First  Empire  which 
fbUowed  the  great)  Bevolation,  and  wMoh  were  in  part,  if  not  ohiefly, 
nasad  1^  thft  Assiatanoe  the  sovcfeigni  of  Eorope  had  rendered  te  the 
dapoMd  sitd  bonishad  Boubona,  as  well  bis  by  the  hostitity  tiey  had  shoH^ 
to  the  form  of  govenunoit  first  adopted  by  the  French  people. 
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TiUroduetcrf.— The  peace  of  Enrope  remained  nnluokeii  for  nutn^  ymn 
after  the  txaly  of  Porio.  As  slliAQce  between  England,  Fmace,  and 
KnasU  againeit  the  Turka,  in  support  of  the  independence  of  Gnece,  led 
to  the  naral  battle  of  Navarino  in  1827,  and  iu  the  following  jeu  a  war 
broke  oat  between  Roasia  and  Tnrkej,  which  wai  tbe  reanlt  in  some 
degree  of  this  interrentiou.  Fiance  and  England  again  became  alliee  in 
1B30,  when  the  Belgians  lerolted  against  the  Dutch  rale  ;  and  in  1831 
Leopold  of  Soze-Cobnig  was  proclaimed  king,  the  neutrality  of  Bel^mn 
being  guarant«ed  b;  the  great  Powen.  The  five  great  European  Statu 
again  acted  in  concert  in  1640  against  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  deainte 
the  withdrawal  of  Fiance  bom  the  coalition,  enforced  the  abandonment 
of  Sjria  hj  the  Egyptiu)  troops  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  Acre, 
Sidon,  and  Beyront  were  bombarded  by  Stopford  and  Napier,  and  the 
integrity  of  Turkey  was  once  more  pieserred.  But  in  1&46  the  elements 
of  discMd  again  appeared  in  two  quartera,  and  led  indirectly  to  the 
greater  campaigns  that  have  occurred  since  that  date. 

Denmark  hod  iu  1S46  incorporated  Schleswig  and  Holstdn  into  its 
kingdom  ;  but  in  1348  these  Dnchiea,  dnring  the  continued  distnrbanees 
and  revolutions  that  were  then  shaking  almoet  every  throne  iu  Eoiope, 
proclaimed  tfaeii  independence,  and  were  supported  in  their  demjods  by 
ProBsia.  On  the  other  hand,  Sweden  and  Russia  supported  Denmark ; 
and  while  the  Qerman  porta  were  blockaded,  some  frnitlesa  fif^tii^ 
occurred  at  Dflppel  and  Oravenstein — after  which,  owing  to  the  media- 
tion of  Oreat  Britain,  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Halmd. 

In  Italy,  Venice  and  Milan  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  marched  to  the  assistance  <^  the 
insurgents ;  but  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Sonuna  Riviera  and  Milan, 
and  Idling  back  on  Turin,  concluded  an  armistice  with  Anstria. 

Thionghout  the  whole  of  this  year  and  part  of  the  following,  neariy 
erery  Continratal  State  was  torn  by  intestine  revolutions.  France  had 
deoland  a  republic,  and  Louis  Philippe  had  fled  to  England.  Disturb- 
ance* occurred  in  Prussia,  and  Berlin  was  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  siege- 
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Berolts  occnrted  ai  Naplefl,  Sicily,  and  Boroe,  and  at  tbe  Utter  place  an 
attempt  at  French  intervention  by  Oudinot  eventually  BQCceeded.  In 
'Vienna  and  f^ankfort  the  irunrgents  had  to  be  reduced  to  aabmisdon  by 
force  of  aimB ;  and  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  resigned  hia  crown  to  his 
nephew  FranciB  Joseph,  the  Hungariana  refused  to  accept  his  eoTeieignty, 
and  a  fiercely-contested  etmggle  began  in  Hungary,  which  vaa  only 
enuhed  by  the  active  intervention  of  Bnsaia  (1S49). 

ThoB  the  troubles  of  this  Btomiy  period  shattered  the  long  peace  which 
had  followed  the  mighty  wars  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  from  Den- 
made  aroee  directly  or  indirectly  the  campaigns  of  1864  in  Schleswig, 
1866  in  Gennany  and  Italy,  and  1870  in  Fiance;  while  the  Italian  revolt 
nmlted  in  thoee  of  1849,  1869,  and  1866,  by  which,  chiefly,  Italy  became 
•  onited  kingdom,  and  ceased  to  be  merely  a  geographical  espresaion. 


The  political  frame  of  Earope  lests  upon  certain  treaties 
usoaUy  execnted  on  the  termination  of  long  wars.  It  is  in 
tbe  natare  of  things  that  that  power  which  has  been  defeated 
in  var  should  find  many  of  its  best  interests  disregarded,  or 
damaged,  on  anch  occasions.  The  first  fitting  opportonity  is 
conseqaently  seized  by  the  sufferer  to  remedy  those  national 
grievances  which  he  may  have  been  compelled  to  pat  np  with 
on  the  morrow  of  military  disaster.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  thesa  very  docaments,  npon  which,  as  a  basis,  the  peace 
of  Earope  reets,  themselves  necessarily  contain  the  seeds  of 
fhtore  wars.  Such  eventnalities  may  be  deferred,  or  precipi- 
tated, according  to  the  moderation,  or  greed,  displayed  by  the 
victorions  comtattant ;  bat  nntil  a  tribunal  for  the  periodical 
revision  of  settlements,  which  after-events  have  rendered  no 
longer  necessary  or  absolutely  unjust,  be  constituted  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  European  community,  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  by  what  means  the  evil,  which  all  concur  in  deploring, 
may  be  avoided. 

It  was  bnt  natural  that  the  Powers  which  had  contributed 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  towards  the  purpose  of  the  long 
wars  which  characterised  the  commencement  of  the  present 
oentoiy,  should  be  eager  to  consolidate  their  own  interests, 
when  Uie  common  object  was  effected  by  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon.  The  treaties  of  1815,  therefore,  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Pmsaia,  must  inevitably  contain  tbe  elements  of  future  poli- 
tical discontent  for  France,  Poland,  and  Italy.     As  a  conse- 
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qQence,  each  of  these  conntiies  became,  in  turn,  the  scene  of 
Tevolutlon  or  iQBurrection ;  and  the  second  campaign  of  the 
first  war  of  Italian  independence  merits  careful  atteiiti6iL 

The  war  originated  i;i  1848,  w  IhjB  ejide^vour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  make  a  first  step  itovarda  national  unity,- by  expelling 
Austrian  influence  from  Italian  soiL  By  right  of  treaty, 
Austria  was  in  actual  possession  of  th^  Lombardo-Yenetiau 
kingdom,  and,  by  virtue  of  djoaatic  relationship  with  the 
other  reigning  houses,  she  asserted,  her  sapremat^  in  the 
peninsula.  HSr  role  throughout  the  territory  which  belonged 
to  het  hadat  first  been  mild  and'  beneficent;  buftheform 
of  goveiimient  she  employed  was  despotic,  and  as  such,  pecu- 
liarly odious  to  the  Italians.  Twice  already,  since  the  peace, 
military  p0Wer  had  been'  effectually  employedto  qodl  violent 
ootbarsts  ot  popnlar  dis&ETectiou ;  but  the  fire  still  smouldered, 
and,  on  the  citation  of  the  present  Pope — thwi  knomi'  for 
hi^  liberal'  ten'dencies— to 'the  Chair,  in  1846,  tbreatCBed  tto 
break  'but'Once  motg  intb  opeB  flame.  I^e  tevt^tion'in 
Paris,  tfhibh  depi^ed  Lottis  I^illppe  of  hia-  lAione;  in 
February  1848,  safBced  to  produce  the  catastrophe'  «iiicb 
all  mere  dffily '  expecting.  On  a  'siigtaal,  gtven*  by'  flioee  who 
had  organised'the  motement,  Italy  rdse  in:  iAsavrectitmiagainst 
lier  riilets.  'Some  of  these  songht  safety  in  fligfat ;  oth«rs, 
with'more'o'r  less  fdncerity," joined  the  'pepolarmovraaent, 
■which  Austria  now  ftjuhd  herself  CAlled-upOnto  confront,"-- 
'  Strfttige'as  it  tippeftlv,  in  sj^te  of  the  indicatioas  of  coming 
'stoiili'  which  had  been  faithfully  rOpdrtwl  from'  Milan-'-to 
'Vienna,  bo  preparations  had'  been  made  t&  ^uNiriddifbr  it 
FUrty  years  of  peaceful  elBmber  had'  blinded'  the' imperial 
statesmen  to  impending  commotion,  and  when  the  tentpest 
really  arrived  they  foand  themselves  powerless  to  naiBt  its 
inflbence.  The'  militai^  force  maintained  in>  Italy  was  small, 
and  acbttered;  in  order  to  pnrisod  the  many  populous 'tewns, 
frotn  the  Ticinus  to  tfaei  leonzo. '  The  viceregal  court  and  the 
headi;[Tiarters  of  the  army  were  both  seated  in  'the  Lombftrd 
capital,  and  nOw  formed  the  objeot  ofattaek  oftbe  twvoln- 

tiooary  leaders.     '  i       

-  Fortunately  for  the  Empure,  tiie  fate  of  her'soldien  in 
-Italy  since  1831  had  been  intrusted  to  an  oEBcev  whose 
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experience  of  actual  wai&re.  has  seldom  been  snrpaaaecl 
Field-Meiabal  Count  Badetzky  bad  held  responsible  position 
in  the  Anstrian  army  since  the  days  of  Montenotte  and 
MillftBimo,  baring  firpt  earned  his  spurs  in  earlier  campaigns 
against  the  Torks.  As  a  colonel  on  M^aa's  Staff  he  witnessed 
the  alangbter  on  the  tanks  of  tbe  Fontanone,  and,  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  shared  tbe  subsequent  dis- 
aster at  Hobenlinden.  In  1805  he  fought  under  the  Arcb- 
dnke  Charles  at  Caldi^ro ;  and  four  years  later,  as  Lieutenant 
Field-Marshal,  commanded  a  division  at  Eckmiihl,  AspemjWag- 
ram,  and  Znaim.  Throughout  the  subsequent  war  of  German 
liboation  b^  was  chief  of  the  Austrian  Staff,  witnessed  in 
that  capacity  Yandamme's  destruction  at  Eulm,  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  which  he  personally  planned,  and 
again  in  the  year  following  at  La  Kothi^re.  Foreseeing,  &om 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  tbe  Italian  people, 
the  certainty  of  erentnal  collisioQ,  he  had  carefully  prepared 
tbe  instrument  with  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to'  act. 
For  years  past  be  had  superintended  the  progress  of  tbe  forti- 
fications on  the  banks  of  the  Adige  and  Mincio ;  and  every 
antonm  his  soldiers  were  gathered  from  distant  garrisons,  to 
practise  evolutions  adapted  to  the  country.  Long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  oC&cers  belonging  to  his  command 
had  enabled  him  to  select  men  eminently  suited  to  the  respon- 
sible poete  to  which  he  appointed  them.  Few  generals  have 
made  tbe  physical  wants  of  their  soldiers  the  subject  of  such 
carefal  study ;  none  have  better  understood  bow,  by  amiable 
condescension,  to  gain  tbe  affections  of  subordinates  in  every 
d^rea  Though  eighty-two  years  of  age  when  called  upon 
again  to  draw  bis  sword,  Eadetzky  was  still  tolerably  active, 
and  in  perfect  possession  of  his  iatellectnal  faculties.  The 
apathy  of  the  Government,  however,  whose  servant  he  was, 
had  not  permitted  Eadetzky  to  take  the  precautions  which 
his  own  sagacity  suggested.  The  outbreak  of  tbe  insurrec- 
tion, admirably  planned  throughout  the  northern  portion  of 
the  peninsular— then  the  unexpected  intervention  of  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  with  bis  regular  army,  in  favour  of 
tbe  national  movement — forced  the  Field-Marshal  to  aban- 
don ibs  capital,  in  order  to  concentrate  by  converging  retreat 
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behind  the  Mincio  io  the  atrongholds  prepared  at  Feschiera, 
Yerona,  and  Mantna, 

Tbis  defensive  action  was  detennined  by  the  inequality  of 
the  Austrian  field-force.  Ooncentration  was  the  one  thing 
necessary;  and  Badetzky  showed  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  his  position  in  his  determination  to  evacuate  Milan.  Hia 
difficulties  were  singularly  great.  lusorrection,  open  or  sup- 
pressed, reigned  in  all  the  occupied  provinces ;  armed  inter- 
vention by  Sardinia  was  to  be  feared ;  the  garrisons  he  com- 
manded were  small  and  scattered;  grave  disaffection  was 
prevalent  in  his  army ;  and,  lastly,  the  revolution  in  the 
capital  rendered  all  assistance  from  Yienna  for  some  time 
impossible. 

The  recovery  of  the  balance  of  power  was  sought  in  posi- 
tions aided  by  fortifications,  where  the  army  might  be  enabled 
to  stand,  both  in  order  to  cover  territory  and  to  gain  time  for 
complete  concentration. 

The  positions  found  on  river-linea  are  of  two  principal 
kinds  ip  direction  —  that  is,  either  perpendicular  to,  oi 
parallel  to,  the  frontier  or  base ;  and  both  offer  peculiar 
advantages. 

When  united,  they  permit  of  the  finest  miUtaiy  comldna* 
tiona  witl)  the  command  of  each ;  but  the  value  of  such  poei- 
tioDS  had  been  overlooked  by  Austria  in  1815,  and  what  she 
actually  possessed — viz.,  the  Adda  and  the  Po — was  not  fully 
utilised ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  entire  attention  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  Mincio  and  Adige,  the  configuration  of 
the  grotmd  iu  that  area  having  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
engineer  at  a  time  when  the  militaiy  value  of  intrenched 
camps  on  a  large  scale  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Without  artificial  aid,  river-Unes  are  defenceless,  as  the 
first  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  and  subsequently  that  of  the 
Fiedmontese,  shows;  but  when  fortified,  they  are  of  the 
highest  value.  Thus,  the  Quadrilateral  (Feschiera,  Yerona, 
Mantua,  and  Legnago)  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
defensive  position,  which  are  to  cover  rearward  territoiy,  to 
offer  absolute  shelter  to  a  defending  army  whenever  required, 
and  to  permit  of  ready  offensive :  first,  by  the  parallel  course 
of  the  Mincio  and  Adige ;  secondly,  by  the  fortresses  on  these 
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rivers ;  thirdly,  by  passages  offered  at  fortified  points  which 
insure  the  command  of  the  rivers. 

But  Badetzky's  position  in  the  theatre  was  soon  recoveied. 
Though  die  Italians  were  four  months  in  full  possession  of  the 
Po,  they  failed  to  ntilise  it,  evincing  utter  ignorance  of  military 
scienca  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pavia^  were  all  unheeded,  though 
the  effect  of  fortifying  the  first-mentioned  place  covering  the 
main  road  to  Favia,  and  also  an  important  point  of  passage  on 
the  Po,  is  evident. 

Badetzky,  under  cover  of  the  Quadrilateral,  maintained  at 
first  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  and  parrying  easily  the  first 
assault  delivered  by  his  adversary,  awaited  the  reinforcemeuta 
which  would  enable  him  to  retake  the  field.  Bepulsed  at 
Goito  on  the  27th  of  May  1848,  in  his  first  attempt  to  resume 
the  offensive,  the  incaution  of  his  adversary  presented  him  with 
8  more  favourable  opportunity  two  months  later.  At  the  battle 
of  Costozza,  22d  to  26th  of  July,  Charles  Albert  was  signally 
defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  great  disorder  upon  Milan. 
This  town  he  again  evacuated  on  the  6th  of  August,  and 
having  recTossed  the  Ticinua  into  his  own  territory,  concluded 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  an  armistice  with  the  Anstiian 
general,  with  a  view  to  permanent  peace. 

Venice,  however,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  national 
parfy,  and  whilst  the  Austrian  commander  was  conduct- 
ing the  laegi  of  that  town,  political  factions  at  Turin  were 
aigning  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  war.  Ultimately 
the  war  party  gained  the  npper  hand,  and  as  Austria  refused 
to  n^iotiate  on  any  other  terms  than  the  status  quo  ante  hellvm, 
insisted  upon  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Although  Charles 
Albert  may  have  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  a  second 
Btrnggle,  the  corrent  of  public  opinion  was  now  too  strong  for 
him  to  resist.  The  same  extreme  democratic  faction  which 
was  aU-powerful  in  the  Sardinian  capital,  had  simultaneously 
established  its  influence  at  Florence  and  Bome,  forcing  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  aa  well  as  the  Pope,  to  seek  safety 
in  flight. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  seven  days'  notice  for  resumption  of 
hostilities,  agreed  to  in  the  armistice  of  the  preceding  August, 
was  now  issued  from  Turin  on  the  12th  of  March  1849. 
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There  con  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  renewal  of  the  war  waa 
singnlariy  distaateful  to  both  officers  and  men  of  the  r^ular 
Sardinian  army.  If  the  object  of  the  struggle  had  ,not  been 
effected  tinder  circumstances  the  most  favourable,  how  coald  it 
no^  be  hoped  to  hnmble  an  adversary,  who  had  enlisted  on 
his  behalf  the  prestige  of  recent  victoiy  1  The  troops,  too, 
wbicl^  had  served  to  swell  the  numbers  qf  the  Sardinian  army 
oq  the  Mincio,  l^ad  all  returned  Xo  tjieir  native  States  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  campaign,  so  that  the  conscription 
which  was  now  introduced  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  numbers 
necessary  to  wage  offensive  war,  'weighed  most  heavily  upon 
the  subjects  of  Charles  Albert  The  hopeless  task  of  disd- 
plining  anwilling  recruits,  forced  from  their  homes  to  serve 
a  cause  which,  the  most  ignorant  recognised  aa  desperate, 
inpreased  the  general  want  of  confid^ce  which  notoriously 
jexisted.  Popular  clamonr,  too,  attributed  the,  recent  failure 
to  the  military  incapacity  of  the  king  and  his  superior  officers. 
Upon  whom,  then,  was  the  responsibility  of  the  dif&cult  opera- 
tions in  prospect  to  devolve  1  In  hi^  embarrassmeDt  the  king 
turned  in  vain  to  those  officers  of  the  French  army  who- had 
gained  reputation  in  the  service  of  their  own  country.  Sot 
his  offers  were  respectfully  declined,  and  ultimately,  hitf  choice 
fell  upon  a  Pole,  Chrzanowsky,  who  had  given  proofs  of  ability 
in  the  war  of .  independence  which  hi^  country  had  iKsged 
iBgainst  Russia  in  1831. 

The  task  of  this  ofScer,  as  might  be  expected,  prov^  no 
sinecure.  Ignorant  gf  the  langu^e,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  whose  service  he  was  enlisted,  little 
sympathy  could  exist  betwieen  him  and  his  sabordinates. 
Moreov^,  the  general  officers  superseded  by  hia  appointment 
were  grievously  hui^  by  the  slor  thus  cast  upon  themselves, 
and  criticised  in  no  friendly  q>irit  the  orders  issued  from 
headquarters,    .  . 

The  effective  force  which  Chrzanowsky  found  at  his  disposal 
cpnsisted  of  about  85,000  men,  with  150  guns,  organised  into 
aeven  divisions  and  two  detached  brigades.  These  divisions, 
varying  in  strength  from  8000  to  13,000  men,  were  com- 
manded by  the  two  sons  of  the  king  (the  Bukes  of  Savoy  and 
Genoa),  Perrooe,  B^>  La  Mannoni,  Buraodo,  and  Bamorino. 
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That  conmiauded  by  La  Marmora  was  posted,  at  the  period  of 
.tbe«ii^>^4icui.'of  the  anniabice,  on, the  fiDontiera  »f  iluscauj, 
And  ooe  c^  tfae-  detaohed  bngadas  obaerved  Piacenza  At  Ca^iel 
St  GipTanni,  on  the  r^ht  hank  of  the  Fo.  The  detennioMioD 
of  the  Sardinian. Gabinvt  to,ienew;  the  ver  had.  been  carefully 
ooBtoealed,  with  a  view  to  secoie  the  fidl  .adTantnge-of  the 
initiative  .in  a-wu  of  inraflion;  aad  owing,  ptineipally  to  this 
einiiuwQtaitee,.  SIS' well  as  to  the  rapidity;  with  which. the  issue 
of  tfae.eanqHugn  was  decidadi  these  troops  tooknoi^partin  Ibe 
active  operatioosv  and  may  therefore  at  once  be  diamissad  fiioin 
farther  WRsiderationj  .    ,  . .        ' 

The,  £^  obj^ot  of  the  ag^saaive  wai.now  qndertakfin  hy 
the  SanUnians,  was  DBcessarily  the  Eeconquest  of  LombaEdy 
aii4  the  Duehies  watered  by  Uie  Po. ,  The  only  two  .defenaiv.e 
.liqes  of  wbich  tJie-Austrians  might  avail  themaelvea,  ^rithont 
BstiriBg  at  once  to  the  Miacio,  were. those  of  >the  iXicinasraBd 
.44cU>  both  tribntariea  of  theiFo.-.  In  the  level  Emd  highly- 
Goltivated  landa  of  Lombardy,  no  nnlitary  poaitions  were  elae- 
^heie-f^ered  by  incideatsi  oiE  ground)  or  by  Any  system  of  per- 
manent. fortificAtiaiia.  .The  purpose. of  the  iavadiog  onoy 
most  itberefpre  be  te  foroe  the  enemy  to  abandon  sncceaBively 
the  abova-mentioned  lines,  and  .with  them  the  mucbroovreted 
Lombard  territory.  It  has  been  conaidered  that  the  roundest 
«onrse  of  operating,  with^  this:  object  in  view,  would  hava  been 
ifor.tbe  Sardinian. army  to. have  advanced. on  both  oar  even  on 
one  banlc  of  the  Fo,  pieserviag  suEBclent  means  of  communi- 
catiou  with  both  sides  of:  the  river  to  insioe  rapid  concentta- 
tiOD,  oi  ordered  retreat,  aocoidii^  to  circumstanGes.  ..The 
reasons  which  indueed  CluzEuiowsky  to  lejeot  this,  .plan  were 
probably  of  a  political  nature. .  Much  staesB  was.  Ifud.  upon 
a  renewal  of  the  insorreotion  in-Lombardy  and  the  Venetian 
.Statesi  which  is  the  previous  year^had  proved  ao  signally  8no> 
ceeefoL  Vndei  theae-ciicumstaneea  theoccapationof.Milan 
would  be  of  primaiy  significance,  more  especially  aa  it  was 
Iteld,  with  coandenble  .show  of  reason,  that,  the  .Austrian 
geBcntl  would  not  oommit  hima^  to  the  defenos.  of :  the 
lieinaB,  with  the  disaffected  population  <rf  Milan,  npe  for 
enterprise  immediately  on  hia  rear.  The  Sardinian  com- 
mander detenained,  therefore,  to  make  the  Lombard  capital  bis 
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first  objective  point,  selecting  the  line  from  Novara  to  Milsii, 
by  the  bridge  of  BufTalora,  as  that  presenting  the  most  advan- 
tages. To  this  end  he  massed  five  of  bis  divisions  and  the 
brigade  Solaroli,  between  Kovara  and  the  Ticinus,  and  placed 
the  sixth,  commanded  by  Bamorino,  in  observation  of  Pavia. 
The  conclnsion  that  Badetzky  would  not  defend  the  line  of 
the  Ticinua,  in  a  passive  sense,  was  certainly  sound,  but  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  Austrian  general  must  consequently 
&11  back  upon  the  Adda.  It  was  evidently  on  the  cards  that 
the  Austrians  would  themselves  enter  Piedmont,  in  order  thus 
to  confront  and  deter  invasion  of  their  own  territoiy.  The 
Ticinus  is  bridged  at  several  points  on  its  short  couibc  from 
the  L^o  Maggiore  to  the  Fo.  The  principal  of  these  passages 
are  found  at  Sesto-Calende,  Turbigo,  Bu£falora,  Yigevano,  Bere- 
guardo,  and  Favia.  Close  to  the  last-named  fortress  the  river 
throws  off  a  narrow  arm  which  shortly  rejoins  the  parent 
stream,  enclosing  by  its  deviating  course  a  small  strip  of  land, 
called  the  Qravelone  Island,  which  belonged  to  Austria.  The 
position  of  the  fortress,  as  weU  as  the  favouring  character  of 
the  stream  alluded  to,  certainly  pointed  to  Pavia  as  that  spot 
which  the  Austrians  would  select  for  passage  in  case  they  in- 
tended to  enter  Piedmont.  This  was  the  risk  which  Chrzan- 
owsky  felt  he  incurred  by  selecting  the  northern  line  of  opera- 
tions. In  order  to  meet  it,  he  placed  Bamorino  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ticinus  with  the  Po,  with 
a  view  to  meet  any  danger  proceeding  from  that  quarter.  La 
Marmora  was  ordered  np  from  the  Tuscan  frontier  towards 
Parma,  in  order  subsequently  to  co-operate  with  the  mfun 
army  on  its  victorious  march  to  the  Mincio. 

The  notice  of  the  suspension  of  the  armistice  could  not  take 
the  veteran  Austrian  general  so  mach  by  surprise  as  was  gen- 
erally anticipated  in  Piedmont.  It  is  true  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  for^  the  instant  advantages  which  must  have 
accrued  from  the  invasion  of  Sardinian  territory,  in  August 
1848,  on  the  full  nnderstadding  that  peace  should  now  be  the 
future  aim  of  both  Powers.  But  he  soon  became  aware  of 
the  powerlessness  of  the  king  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  when 
the  extreme  national  party  bad  established  its  ascendancy  at 
Turin.    WeU  informed  as  to  all  that  was  passing  in  the  Sai- 
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diniaa  capital,  and  aided  by  his  own  vast  experience,  he  easily 
fineaaw  the  turn  events  were  about  to  take,  preparing  accord- 
ingty.  NeTertheless,  his  position  in  Lombaidy  was  far  from 
secnre.  The  wai  of  Hnngarian  independence  which  was  now 
raging,  absorbed  the  full  attention  and  all  the  resources  which 
the  home  Government,  but  recently  re-established  at  Yienna, 
conld  command.  The  defensive  attitude  which  circamstancea 
seemed  to  impose  npon  him  was  replete  with  difBculf^.  The 
confignration  of  the  valley  of  the  Fo  is  such  that  the  defence 
of  Lombardy  has  ever  proved  a  very  arduous  undertaking.  In 
all  the  laige  towns  of  Northern  Italy  disaffection  to  Austrian 
rale  still  prevailed,  and  Badetzky  weU  knew  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  renewed  insurrection  was  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
populations.  Concentration  of  force  was  thus  rendered  diffi- 
cult, and  communications  with  the  Mincio  whilst  engaged  in 
operations  on  the  Ticinus,  would  in  any  case  be  exposed  to 
dangerous  interruption.  Those  who  can  appreciate  justly  the 
immense  responsibility  attaching  to  the  security  of  the  line 
which  conducts  from  its  base  to  the  operating  army,  will 
understand  the  extent  to  which  the  nerve  of  a  commander  is 
thus  tested.  Proverbially,  victory  often  remains  to  the  bold, 
the  reason  of  this  being,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  cal- 
culated boldness  is  the  most  rational  method  of  confronting 
periL  In  the  present  instance,  retreat  to  the  Mincio  involved 
the  lo6s  of  the  fruits  of  the  late  campaign,  the  abandonment 
of  valuable  territory,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  mili- 
tary resources  to  the  enemy.  The  passive  defence  of  the 
iWnns  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  suffi- 
cient time  might  thus  be  obtained  by  the  agents  of  the  revo- 
lution to  raise  insurrection  on  the  rear  of  the  defensive  army. 
Partial  retreat  to  the  Adda  would  seem  pre-eminently  one  of 
those  half-measures  which  are  the  plainest  symptoms  of  mili- 
tary mediocrity.  The  reoccupation  of  Milan  would  then 
assuredly  raise  the  impaired  morale  of  the  Sardinian  army, 
increase  enthusiasm  for  the  national  cause,  and  seriously  affect 
the  confident  spirit  which  now  existed  amongst  the  Austrian 
soldiers.  From  a  militory  point  of  view,  too,  the  position  on 
the  Adda  was  by  no  means  secure.  Considering  the  direction 
of  I^  Marmora's  march,  it  was  liable  to  be  turned  &om  the 
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soatfaem  bank  of  tfae  Po;  «Dd  this  doubtleea  «aa  iHa  reason 
^hy  ObrzKnovaky  bad  inbtracted  tbat  officer  to  marbh  upon 
Pama,  instead  (k  teoallii^  him  totfae  coduuoq  point  of  oon- 
centtation.  If'each  and'all'of  the  oourseis  indiooted  vei6  thos 
inffofficient  -  for' the  ticcaaion,  one  other  remained.  It  has 
already  been  remarked' that  the  S&rdiniaa  coramanderTteog- 
niaed  the-possibilHj  of  an  offensive  moYement  dn  the  part  of 
his'  adveraary, 'bnt  he  certainly  did  not  expect  it*  actoal 
execution.  Stmtegio  ■■  enterprise'  bad  seldom'  cbaracteiiaed 
the  operati(His  of  Austrian  armies  in:  earlier,  wars  under 
cnrcatnatuicefi  of  mueh  greater  promise.  It  vas  the  less  to  be 
expected  from  the  aged  commander  whose  well-timed  cautioa 
in  the  previous  yeE^  had  borne  «uoh  excellent  fruits.  Never' 
thelesa,  Badetzky  had  instantly  espceased  his  determination 
of  taoarching  upon  Turin.  At  times,  the  best  method  of  ctm- 
cealing-  one's  intentions  is  openly  to  avow  them.  It  was  ss 
little  believed  li^  the  inbabitantsof  Lombardy  and-Piertwirt 
'  that  the  Auabrian  genei'al  really  purposed  the  invsaion  of  the 
principality,  as  the  -existenoe  of  the  Army  of  rBeaerva  mu 
credited  by  the  Ooalition  Governmenta  in  1800.  :Xhe' study 
of  nulitairy  scieBce  had  .not  been  cultivated  to  aiiy  great  extent 
in  Italy  twenty  years  ago.  Civilians  were  profoandlyrigBorant 
of  its  tnibha.  All  failed  to  perceive  that  the' strongest  reasons 
taiust  prevail  for  the  assnmptionof  the  initiative  by  Badeizky. 
The  old  general  himself  had  oorreotly  appreciated  his  posktian. 
To  berelieved'of  his  difficulties,  be  .felt  that  his  stroke,  must 
be' sharp,  short,  and  decisive ;. that  hiS'  safest  course  was  to 
coDifront  at  once' ins  principal  danger ;  and  that  the  eariy  and 
signal  defeat  of  the 'Sardinian  army  mastnecessarily  entail  the 
total  failnra  of  the  national  cause.  i 

It  will  geneially  be  found  that  where  similar  resolutaons 
Are  framed;  confidence  must  lexist  between  the  chief  and  hit 
eoldiere.  The  ability  of  the  leader:ia  responded  to  by  the 
devotion  of  his-  subordinates.  It  ia:nob.too  mudi'.to  say  that 
the  Bpirit.of  every  army  is  dependent  upon  tbe  qualities  of  its 
responsible  genetaL  '  In  no  army  ia  this  more  the  case  than  in 
that  of 'Austria.  Wanting  in  tbestrongtieof.patriotismjwhiob 
binda  together  the  soldiers  of  more  homogeneoos  empires,  the 
peculiar  military  qualities  which  unquestionably  characterise 
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the  sabjects  of  the  Emperor  are  only  elicited  hy  personal  at^ 
tachment  to  their  superior  officers.  For  once  in  the  liiBtory  ot 
Anstria  her  general  stood  unfettered  in  the  field.  The  baneful 
control  which  before,  and  since,  has  ever  been  exercised  from 
some  Boorce  or  other  at  the  capital,  was  now  necessarily  and 
fortunately  absent  TSo  Anlic  Conticil  stood  between  Badetzky 
and  his  well  jndg^  aims,  no  dynastic  hesitation  hampered  his 
anthority.  Were  further  proof  required  of  the  all-important 
truth'  that  independent  action  is  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  a  commander  in  the  field,  it  surely  may  be  7onnd  in  the 
history  of  the  two  brilhaut  campaigns  coniducted  by  the  veteran 
Sadetzky. 

The  Austrian  army  in  Italy  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties was  estimated  at  90,000  combatants,  with  200  guns.  This 
force  was  organised  into  six  corps  d'arm^e,  commanded  by 
Wratislaw,  IXAspre,  Appel,  l^urn,  Wocher,  and  Haynan,  each 
about  15,0d0  strong.  Five  of  these  were  available  for  field 
operations,  the  sixth  being  necessarily  employed  in  continu- 
ing the  blockade  of  Venice,  and  in  securing  the  Atistrian  base 
OQ  the  Mincio,  as  well  as  the  communications  of  the  operating 
army.  Daring  the  autumn  aiid  winter  these  troops  had  gar- 
risoned the  towns  of  Loinbardy  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
the  duchies  Of  Parma  and  Afodena.'  The  discipline  and  condi- 
tion of  the  several  regiments  were  excellent ;  if  some  disaffec- 
tion existed  in  the  Hungarian  battalions,  theur  coiitact  with 
the  remainder  Of  the  army  sufficed  to  repress  it,  and  iio  sol- 
diers did  better  service  during  the  war.  From  the  fact  that 
no  reinforcements  had  been  received  from  the  recruiting  dis- 
tricts in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  the  waste  of  the  previbus 
campugn  had  not  been  repaired,  and  prebably  the  actual 
fighting  fo^  was  mtich  inferior  to  that  given  above. 

The  skill  of  a  commander  is  seldom  better  evinced  than  by 
his  power  of  concentrating  widely-^dittered-  bodies  of  men  for 
offensive  action.  The  notice  for  renewal  of  hostilities  had  no 
sooner  been  served  at  Milan  than  orders  etnanated  firom'head- 
qoaHers  for  the  ct^nverglng  iiiarch  of  every' available  battalion 
towards  Pavia.  Tho'excellent  and  nUitieTous  tiommumcationa 
in  Iiombardy  assisted  the  movement  which  was  so  quietly  and 
secretly  effected  that  it  altogether  escaped  notice.     On  the 
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18th  of  March,  Badetzky  moved  his  headqaarters  from  Milan 
to  San  Angelo.  He  left  the  city  by  its  BaBtem  gate,  the  Porta 
Bomana,  as  though  marching  for  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  but  sooa 
changed  his  direction  for  the  south-west.  The  report  of  this 
circnmstanct^  promptly  carried  to  the  Sardiaiaa  camp,  Berved 
to  confirm  Chizanowaky's  erroneoue  view  of  bis  adTer8ar)''s 
intentions.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March  two  bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  Ticinue  at  Favia,  which,  with  the  per- 
manent passage,  permitted  the  simultaneous  march  of  three 
columns  of  troops.  At  noon  of  the  same  day  the  armistice 
expired,  and  with  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock,  D'Aspre  set  his 
soldiers  in  motion  and  crossed  to  the  Gravelone  Island,  which 
for  the  most  part  is  covered  with  high  poplars,  serving  to  con^ 
ceal  the  operation. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Piedmont,  touching  Tuscany,  the 
duchies,  and  Lombardy,  extended  at  this  time  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Switzerland.  The  river  Po  divides  the  en- 
closed territory  into  two  parts.  That  between  the  river  and 
the  sea  is  exceedingly  strong,  its  natural  defensive  properties 
being  still  further  increased  by  artificial  aid.  Genoa,  Ales- 
sandria, and  Yalenza,  form  a  solid  line  of  defence  towards  the 
east,  protected  on  that  front  by  the  Apennine  spurs,  and  the 
rivers  and  torrents  which  stream  from  those  mountains  into 
the  main  river.  With  France  as  an  ally,  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  value  of  this  position  to  Sardinia,  aa  recently 
demonstrated  in  1869.  Under  present  circumstances,  its  im- 
portance was  of  a  secondary  character.  The  fortresses  on  the 
southern  bank  could  exercise  but  little  infinence  on  operations 
conducted  on  the  level  plains  between  the  Po  and  the  northern 
Alpa  Here  the  country,  to  all  military  intents  and  purposes, 
is  open  and  unprotected.  The  Ticinus  presents  but  a  feeble 
barrier  towards  the  east,  the  Sesia  is  indefensible,  and  the 
Dora  Baltea  too  long  in  its  coarse  for  prudent  occupation 
On  this  bank  of  the  river,  too,  is  the  Sardinian  capital,  safe 
only  from  hostile  seizure  so  long  as  the  army  in  the  field 
remains  undefeated.  That  Turin,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  offer  but  a  very  insecure  base  for  military  operations  is 
self-evident,  affording  further  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  those 
who  entered  so  recklessly  upon  this  second  aggressive  war. 
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During  the  months  which  intervened  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  and  the  reanmption  of  hostilities,  ample  time 
was  afforded  for  the  construction  of  temporaiy  fortifications 
at  points  of  strategic  value.  An  intrenched  camp  at  Novara 
would  have  rendered  the  position  subseqaentlj  assumed  by 
the  Sardinians  more  or  less  unassailable.  A  few  redoubts 
thrown  up  on  the  heights  of  La  Cava,  which  command  the 
l>Basage  of  the  Ticinus  and  Po,  at  Pavia  and  Mezzana  Corte, 
would  seriously  have  interfered  with  the  Austrian  plan  of 
opeiationa.  The  value  of  a  secure  base,  of  fortified  positions, 
of  places  of  refuge  and  security  in  case  of  disaster,  was  eq^ually 
u^lected  and  despised,  in  spite  of  the  experience  which  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  late  campaign  was  well  calculated  to 
provide- 
All  these  considerations  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Badetzky.  He  was  well  informed  as  to  the  positions  which 
the  Sardinian  divisions  occupied,  and  this  known,  their  plans 
coold  be  no  secret  to  him.  Starting  from  Pavia,  two  rapid 
marches  would  carry  his  army  across  the  Ticinus  to  Mortara, 
where  the  numerous  roads  in  the  Lomelina  centre.  A  glance 
at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  from  this  point,  the  com- 
mnnicatioua  of  his  adversary  were  at  his  mercy,  whereas  his 
own,  carried  from  Pavia  by  Flzzighetone  and  Cremona  to  the 
Mincio,  conld  not;  under  any  circumstances,  be  touched  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  In  this  operation  the  forward  movement 
of  the  Sardinian  army  upon  the  Lombard  capital,  anticipated 
with  confidence,  would  singularly  serve  Badetzky'a  plan.  The 
time'  would  thus  be  gained  to  grasp  his  enemy  before  he  could 
sufficiently  recover  from  his  surprise.  In  order  to  carry 
Gimilar  operations  to  a  successful  conclusion,  one  condition 
seems  indispensably  necessary, — that  is,  the  fixed  resolution 
to  force  an  adversary  to  decisive  action  on  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportnnity.  Where  this  determination  exists,  it  argues 
nnbounded  confidence  in  the  fighting  superiority  of  his  sol- 
diers on  the  part  of  their  commander.  As  this  sense  can 
hardly  prevail  in  both  armies  to  an  equal  extent,  the  initiative 
ia  war  is  mostly  determined  by  its  predominating  influence. 
The  preponderance  of  morale  in  this  instance  was  unquestion- 
ably to  be  found  on  the  side  of  that  army  which  could  boast 
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of  recent  victory,  which  rested  on  inetitutiftns  based  on  the 
experience  of  past  centuries,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  which  blindly  trusted  to  its  own 
discipline  and  the  guidance  of  its  conuuander.  The  dnt;  of 
Badetzky  consisted  simply  in  bringing  his  army  into  action 
under  the  most  favourable  terms  of  which  circumstances  would 
admit  Such  is  the  object  of  all  strat^y ;  when  actual  colli- 
sion ensues,  the  result  is  often  detenuiued  byinflaences  beyond 
the  control  of  a  commander-!n-chie£ 

About  two  miles  away  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticinns, 
opposite  Pavia,  stands  the  village  of  La  Cava,  situated  on  a 
line  of  heights  overlooking  the  Po  as  well  as  the  river  named 
above.  The  road  from  Pavia,  after  crossing  the  Qravelone 
Island,  divides,  conducting  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
Mortara,  or  by  the  left  to  La  Cava,  and  further  to  the  soath 
bank  of  the  Fo,  which  is  crossed  at  Mezzana  Corte.  The  posi- 
tion offered  by  the  high  ground  alluded  to  was  capable  of 
being  rendered  very  formidable  for  defence,  and  directly  ob- 
structed the  march  of  the  invadii^  columns.  Here,  according 
to  Austrian  expectations,  the  struggle  would  commence,  and 
great  was  D'Aspre's  relief  on  finding  his  progress  compara- 
tively unopposed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  defence  of  this  grosnd 
was  intrusted  to  the  division  commanded  by  Ramorino — com- 
posed exclusively  of  Lombards.    The  selection  of  this  officer,* 

*  Some  interest  ftttachei  to  the  penoiul  hitter;  of  SftiDoniio,  owii^  to  tba 
teapooubility  inoniTed  by  him  dnnng  tbeM  Dperatians,  u  well  u  on  account 
of  his  Bnhseqneiit  tragic  end. 

He  WKS  bora  in  179S  it  Genoa,  the  illfgitiinate  eon  of  tbe  eabaeqiKtit 
Franch  Muahal  Luinea.  Punning  hi»  fRtber*!  profeitian,  he  aerTsd  with 
the  French  agsinat  Anitris  in  tS09,  Bad  in  Knaeia  in  IB12.  Declining  la 
eerre  the  Bonrbone  on  tbeir  reatomtion,  he  aoon  became  mixed  np  with  tbe 
several  insnrrections  which  agitated  different  parts  of  Europe  ntiaeqnent  to 
the  peace. 

Dltimatel]'  he  obtained  independent  command,  as  a  partiaan,  in  the  Polish 
war  of  1S81.  Here  he  was  eqnally  known  for  nicceasful  eaUrpriae  and 
insnbordinate  condnct  Hence,  too,  bia  acqaaiutance  with  Chinnowaky, 
whose  present  poaition  in  the  Sardiniim  army  appears  to  hare  excited  hit 

In  ISM,  on  tbe  ontbreak  of  hostilities,  he  hurried  to  Italy  and  offered  his 
aerricei,  which  were  declined.  He  owed  hit  a)ipoiiitment  to  tbe  commuid  of 
the  Lombard  diniion  to  the  interett  of  the  damocratie  party  then  in  power. 
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with  troopa  notoriously  the  least  reliable  in  the  Sardinian 
army,  for  the  doty,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  small  amount 
of  probability  originally  attached  by  Cbrzanowsky  to  offensive 
inteDtions  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  His  instructions  to  his 
subordinate,  however,  were  precise  and  clear.  The  Lombard 
division  was  ordered  to  take  post  at  La  Cava,  thence  to 
observe  the  Gravelone  Island.  Should  no  hostile  movement 
be  perceptible  from  that  quarter,  Bamorino  was  directed  to 
ocenpy  the  island,  and  to  endeavour  to  gain  possession  of 
Pavia.  In  case  of  success  he  would  continue  his  forward 
march,  without  delay,  in  the  direction  of  Lodi,  with  a  view  to 
rejoin  the  main  army  on  the  river  Adda.  Should  the  enemy 
endeavour  to  debouch  in  force  from  Pavia  upon  Sardinian 
territory,  Bamorino  was  instructed  to  oppose  his  march  by  all 
tbe  means  in  his  power.  If  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  he 
would  either  fall  back  upon  Mortara,  or  on  the  road  leading  to 
San  Nazzaro,  whence  he  would  readily  regain  communication 
with  the  other  divisions,  recalled  from  their  first  direction  by 
the  sound  of  his  cannon. 

These  orders,  for  reasons  never  altogether  explained,  were 
entirely  disr^arded.  Bamorino  remained,  with  the  mass  of 
his  command,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casatisma,  on  the  soutii 
bank  of  the  Po.  Four  battalions  only  were  detached  by  him 
to  the  north  bank.  One  he  stationed  at  Zerbolo,  which,  cnt 
from  Mezzana  Corte  by  D'Aspre's  rapid  advance,  retired  in 
diswder  to  Mortara.  The  second,  posted  at  La  Cava,  ex- 
changed a  few  shots  with  the  Austrian  riflemen  and  then  fell 
back  towards  the  Po,  where  the  remainder  of  the  detachment 
guarded  the  bridge  over  that  river. 

At  ibe  tenDinBtion  of  the  war,  Bamorino  wu  atrestod,  pUced  before  a  court- 
martul  oa  the  charge  of  diaobedienca  of  orders,  coadenuied,  and  ahot  at  Turin, 
»d  Ihj  1849. 

In  extcnnation  of  hU  condact,  he  ni^ed  that  ha  waa  niiainfonned  aa  to  the 
pmnt  of  pvnage  of  the  AiutriauB  ;  al»o,  that  he  waa  in  no  position  to  lesiat 
thdr  adraDce  at  La  Cava  vith  8000  men.  He  died  with  great  firmnets, 
locdlf  proteatiDg  hia  innocence, 

S^ae  writers  have  Rippoaed  tliat,  owing  to  his  jealona;  of  Chrxanowtkj, 
he  was  eager  to  manceurre  independently,  Otben,  thut  Le  had  nlterioT 
rFpnblican  designs,  for  which  he  wished  to  preserre  his  command.  The 
piobabilitj  i*  that  be  failed  to  recognise  the  foil  importance  of  the  post 
intrasted  fa>  hia  care  until  it  was  too  late  to  rspur  his  omission. 
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Meanwhile  IVAspre,  finding  his  path  clear,  and  followed  by 
Appel,  pushed  briskly  forward  on  the  Mortara  road,  halting  at 
Gropello  foi  the  night, 

Wratislaw,  marching  by  his  right,  occupied  Zerbolo.  Thum 
moved  upon  La  Cara,  detaching  one  brigade  to  Mezzana  Corte 
to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  Wocher  baited  with  the 
reserve  opposite  Favia,  having  left  a  garrison  in  the  fortress 
to  guard  the  Austrian  communications  on  that  bank  of  the 
Ticinus. 

Tbua,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  March,  Badetzky's  army, 
68,000  strong,  bad  completed  the  passage  of  the  frontier  river 
without  impediment,  and  now,  with  either  flank  on  the  Ticinua 
and  Po,  bivouacked  on  Sardinian  soil.  One  brigade,  belonging 
to  Wratislaw,  left  at  Magenta  to  mask  the  Austrian  concen- 
tration, was  moving  upon  Bereguardo,  with  a  view  to  cross 
the  river  at  that  point  and  rejoin  the  Ist  corps  on  the  day 
foUowing. 

Whilst  the  Austrian  forces  were  thus  quietly  entering  Pied- 
mont from  the  south-east,  the  Sardinians  prepared  to  meet 
them  at  San  Martino,  should  they  not  already  have  retired  to 
the  Adda.  Since  break  of  day  the  five  divisions  destined  by 
Cbrzanowsky  either  to  cross  or  to  defend  the  Ticinus,  had 
been  at  their  posts.  The  Duke  of  Genoa  stood  in  advance  of 
Trecate  with  his  outlying  pickets  on  the  river.  Peirone  held 
'Romentino  and  Galliate  on  the  lefb.  Bes,  Cerano  and  Cassel- 
Nuovo  on  the  right  Durando  occupied  the  ground  about 
Vespolate,  on  the  right  rear  of  the  last-named  division;  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  commanding  the  reserve,  camped  on  the 
Mortara  road,  close  to  Novara.  Solaroli's  brigade,  posted  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  army,  was  intended  to  manoeuvre  in 
the  hilly  districts  about  Como  and  Beigamo  in  Lombardy,  on 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  position  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

At  noon  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Genoa's  divi- 
sion, accompanied  by  the  king  and  the  commander-in-cliief, 
stood  massed  on  the  road  at  San  Martino,  ready  to  cross  the 
river.  Nothing  on  the  opposite  bank  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  nor  was  any  firing  heard  from  the  direction  of 
Pavia.     Indeed  the  Austrian  concentration  was  still  unknown 
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iu  the  Sardiniait  camp.  At  1  p.m.,  a  Teconnoitring  party 
crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  and  occupied  Magenta. 
With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  vedette  in  the  distance,  still 
no  signs  of  hostile  presence  were  perceptible.  Moreover,  the 
Lombard  peasantry,  from  the  first  averse  to  the  war,  refused 
any  information  it  was  in  their  power  to  give.  The  king, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Lombardy,  appears  to 
liave  been  much  disappointed  by  the  freezing  reception  pre- 
pared for  him  at  Magenta.  Was  it  to  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating similar  absence  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national  cause  at 
Milan  ?  If  so,  it  was  obviously  better  that  he  should  look  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  territory,  compromised  afresh  by  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  the  nation  had  demanded  so  per- 
emptorily at  his  hands.  Leaving  the  Duke  of  Genoa  at 
^[ageuta,  he  returned  with  Chrzanowsky  to  Trecate,  very 
nneosy  at  not  having  ascertained  the  true  position  of  the 
Anstrian  forces.  The  reports  which  bad  been  sent  in  to 
headquarters  &om  the  several  divisions  offered  no  explanation 
of  the  mystery ;  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  await  further 
information  before  the  rear  divisions  were  pushed  into 
Lombardy. 

The  hesitation  thus  displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  the  offensive  Power,  indicates  the  false  position 
assumed  by  the  Sardinian  king.  To  have  declared  war,  and 
not  to  have  been  prepared  to  invade  Lombardy,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  general  ridicule.  Yet  the  invasion  of  Lom- 
bardy by  the  direct  road,  which  it  was  considered  ofifered  more 
advantages  than  any  other,  was  inevitably  attended  by  the 
possibility  of  a  counter-stroke  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
aimed  at  the  vital  parte  of  his  territory.  This  danger  bad 
been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Chrzanowsky,  who  was  fully 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  military  science.  The  order  intrust- 
ing the  position  of  La  Cava  to  Bamorino's  keeping,  was  not 
the  only  precaution  teken  to  meet  this  emergency.  In  reality 
it  formed  a  leading  item  in  the  Sardinian  plan ;  and,  from 
Chrzanowsky's  r^uctance  to  commit  his  army  to  Lombard 
soil,  it  seems  that  his  own  conviction  now  inclined  towards 
the  course  which  facte  really  assumed.  At  eight  in  the 
evening,  Bes  reported  the  passage  of  the  enemy  at  Pavia,  and 
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the  absence  of  Eamorino  from  his  post.  A  little  later  full 
intelligeQce  of  the  Austrian  concentration,  numbers,  and 
movements,  waa  conveyed  to  headqiiartttrs  from  other  private 


The  country  about  to  form  the  theatre  of  the  short  but 
intereatii^  and  decisive  operations  which  ensued,  is  eudoeed 
laterally  between  the  Sesia  and  Ticiuue  rivers — the  highroad 
from  Yercelli  to  BufTalora,  and  the  course  of  the  Po  from 
Yalenza  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  completing  the  paral- 
lelogram, of  which  Moriiara  may  be  considered  the  central 
point.  From  this  town  communications  iadiat«  to  Favia, 
Vigevano,  Abbiate  Gresso,  Novara,  Vercelli,  Casale,  Valenza, 
and  Cambio,  all  points  of  military  value,  within  teach  of  one 
forced  march.  The  district  itself,  highly  cultivated  and  bnt 
slightly  undulated,  presents  few  other  features  of  interest. 
The  ground  is  watered  by  uumerons  minor  tributaries  of  the 
main  river,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Terdoppio  and 
Agogna,  more  or  less  parallel  in  their  course  to  the  Seaia  and 
Ticious.  Numerous  canals,  cut  transversely,  and  supplied  by 
them  with  water,  connect  these  streams,  and  serve  to  irrigate 
the  cultivated  land. 

One  of  these,  the  Boggia  Biraga  by  name,  passes  about 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  Mori^ra,  intersecting  by  its  course 
the  two  roads  which  conduct  from  this  town  to  Vigevano  and 
Pavia. 

It  was  behind  this  canal,  between  Tmmello  and  Mortara, 
fronting  to  the  south-east,  that  Chrzanowsky  purposed  to  con- 
centrate his  divisions.  Considering  the  present  position  of 
these,  such  a  manoeuvre  was  still  perf'ectly  feasible,  provided 
no  time  was  lost  in  issuing  marching  instructions.  But,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  orders  transmitted  during  the  night 
from  headquarters  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  occasion. 
They  affected  Bes  and  Durando  only.  The  former  was  ordered 
to  take  post  in  advance  of  Vigevano,  the  latter  to  take  ground 
to  his  right  with  a  view  to  cover  Mortara.  The  remaining 
divisions,  as  well  as  Solaroli's  brigade,  only  received  marching 
orders  on  the  following  morning ;  whilst  Fanti,  appointed  to 
replace  Bamorino,  cited  to  headquari;ers,  was  left  for  the  pre- 
sent to  follow  his  own  inspirations.     Probably  it  was  con- 
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adered  that  Uieae  dispositions  vonld  suffice  to  check  the 
ADstrian  advance  on  the  2lBt  March  in  both  directions,  until 
their  iotentione  were  more  fully  developed.  By  retaining  full 
command  of  the  load  connecting  Yigevano  with  Mortara  (ten 
miles  distant),  concentration  might  still  be  easily  effected,  at 
either  extremity,  on  the  22d.  The  expediency  of  adopting 
offensive  or  defensive  measures  would  in  the  interim  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  Austrian  movementa  In 
abandoning  the  Ticinus,  it  was  very  possible  that  the  enemy 
might  expose  the  line  connecting  him  with  Pavia  to  advan- 
tageous attack.  This  eventuality  could  only  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  concentrating  in  sufficient  force  at  Vigevano. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  in  advance  of  Mortara  was 
essentially  defensive  in  its  character.  To  adopt  it  entailed 
the  tacit  admission  of  forfeited  initiative,  humiliating  to  the 
general  and  discouraging  to  an  army  bent  upon  offensive  acfdon. 
The  risk  incurred  by  Chrzanowsky,  in  what  must  certainly  be 
conaidend  a  half- measure,  was  the  imminent  danger  which 
the  possible  loss  of  Mortara  would  entail. 

Durando  reached  his  destination  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st ;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  the  reserve.  According  to  the  calca- 
latiott  of  the  Sardinian  general,  these  two  divisiouB,  posted  on 
the  strong  ground  assigned  to  them,  would  suffice  to  check  any 
force  which  Eadetzky  could  adventure  in  that  direction.  Bes 
marched  through  Yigevano  at  break  of  day,  and  finding,  at  La 
Sforzesca,  the  position  he  was  in  search  of,  halted  there,  his 
vaugoard  pushing  forward  to  Borgo  St  Siro  to  watch  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  Ber^uardo.  Here  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Perrone  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  both  of  whose  divisions 
had  BBbseqnently  been  directed  upon  Yigevano.  These  troops 
reached  their  destination  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  having  lost  some  hours  by  faulty  commissariat 
arrangements. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  Austrians  were  in 
full  movement  upon  Mortara.  D'Aspre,  Appel,  and  the 
reserve  followed  the  road  to  Garlasco;  Thum  marched  to  the 
left  for  St  Giorgio ;  Wratialaw  on  the  right,  in  the  direction 
of  Gambolo,  detaching  one  brigade  towards  Yigevano. 
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This  last  detachment  drove  in  tlie  Sardinian  advance  at 
Boi^  St  Siro,  and  then  attacked  Bes  in  bis  poBition  at  La 
Sforzesca.  Simoltaneously  Wratislaw,  with  a  second  column, 
found  himself  engaged  at  Ganibolo.  In  each  encounter  the 
Austrians  were  repulsed  with  loss,  but  no  further  effort  was 
made  by  the  Sardinian  commander  to  improve  his  advantage 
in  this  direction.  Obviously  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
for  Radetzky  to  hold  his  ground  here.  To  sncceed  at  Mortals 
with  the  2d  and  4th  corps,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
hold  the  roada  leading  from  Vigevano  to  Tnimello  and  Gar- 
lasco.  For  this  reason,  when  Wratialaw's  report  reached  head- 
quarters, Appel  was  halted  at  Tnimello,  and  Wocher,  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  army,  remained  at  Gropello. 

D'Aspre,  whose  orders  directed  him  to  occupy  Mortara, 
approached  that  town  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Finding  it  occupied,  he  at  once  prepared  to  attack 
in  spite  of  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  about  14,000  men  in  two  divisions,  commanded  by_ 
the  Archduke  Albert  and  Count  SchaaSgotsche,  with  forl;- 
eight  guns. 

It  appears  that  no  detailed  instructions  accompanied  the 
first  order,  which  directed  Durando  and  the  Duke  of  S»- 
voy  upon  Mortara.  Chrzanowsky  preferred  despatching  La 
Marmora,  chief  of  his  staff,  and  brother  of  the  divisional 
commander,  with  these,  in  order  that  he  might  petsonally 
saperintend  their  execution.  La  Marmora  left  Trecate  at 
9  A.M.,  and  reached  Durando  at  Mortara  at  1  p.m.  The  Dnke 
of  Savoy  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Durando'a  soldiere  wen 
busy  cooking.  It  was  fully  three  o'clock  when  the  troops 
were  ready  to  take  np  the  line  pointed  out  in  Chrzanowsky* 
instructions.  It  has  been  urged  that  these  orders  were  con- 
veyed in  language  either  too  curt  or  obscure.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  were  not  carried  out  Instead  of  occupying  tbe 
Boggia  Biraga,  Durando  posted  his  own  division  across  ibe 
Garlasco  road,  a  mile  only  in  advance  of  the  town.  The  Daxe 
of  Savoy  watched  the  road  to  St  Giorgio  with  a  portion  of  his 
command,  placing  the  remainder  in  reserve  in  rear  of  tbe 
town.  Both  generals  were  independent  of  each  other,  but 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  as  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Giorgio,  Trumello,  and  Gambolo 
had  been  ascerbeined  by  the  patrols,  the  position  indicated  for 
Dceapation  in  the  orders  brought  by  La  MarmoTa  was  too 
adranced  for  safety.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Sardinian 
generals  by  no  meaoa  expected  to  be  seriously  attacked  that 
eTening.  Contiuaed  firing  in  the  direction  of  Vigevano  indi- 
cated that  the  enemy  was  hotly  engaged  on  that  gronnd,  which 
fact,  taken  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  diminished  what 
probability  ezifited  of  collision,  for  this  reason  many  neces- 
gaiy  precautions  were  omitted,  whilst  both  commanders  were 
unacquainted  with  the  locality.  At  half-past  four,  I^Aspre's 
approach  was  announced ;  at  five  o'clock  that  general's  cannon 
was  already  dealing  destruction  in  the  Sardinian  ranks.  The 
visible  impressioQ  produced  by  his  artillery  -  fire  caused 
PAspre  to  press  his  attack.  Forming  hie  leading  division  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  he  chaiged  the  centre  of  I>urando's 
line,  which,  routed,  at  once  gave  way.  It  anything  could 
have  added  to  the  injudicious  dispositions  effected  by  Du- 
nndo,  it  was  the  fact  that  whilst  for  him  the  direct  line  of 
retreat  passed  through  the  streets  of  Mortara,  the  reserve 
coold  only  advance  to  his  support  by  the  same  avenues  of 
approach  through  that  town.  The  fugitive  battalions  that 
hurried  wildly  through  the  streets  barred  the  entry  of  the 
Ihike  of  Savoy.  In  vain  that  Prince  endeavoured  to  "restore 
order.  The  darkness  which  had  meanwhile  supervened  ren- 
dered all  bis  efforts  fruiUess ;  whilst  the  thoroughfares,  choked 
with  wagons  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  train,  were  simply 
impassable.  He  therefore  considered  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
the  reserve,  retreating  first  upon  Castel  d'Agogna,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  direction  of  Eobbio. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians  pushed  vigorously  on  to  the  gates 
of  the  town,  bat  hesitated,  in  the  darkness,  to  enter.  The 
leading  battalions  belonged  to  a  Hungarian  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Benedek,*  au  officer  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  for  resolute  action  in  the  preceding 
campaign.  Confident  in  the  discipline  of  his  men,  and  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  town, 
Benedek  entered  alone  with  two  battalions,  cleared  it  of  what 

*  Afterwards  comniBiider-in.chicf  of  the  Aastrian  arniy  in  Buhemia. 
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troops  remained  there,  and  captured  the  equipages  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  with  a  large  qoantity  of  baggage.  Then, 
imagining  his  work  completed,  he  halted  for  the  night  on  the 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  through  which  the 
principal  street,  continuing  the  road  from  Pavia  to  VeiceUi, 
passea.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  centre  of  Durando's  line 
was  broken  by  D'ABpre'a  first  charge.  The  subsequent  nq>id 
advance  of  the  Austriaus  naturally  severed  the  defeated  frac- 
tions. The  left  wing  could,  and  did,  retre-at  by  the  Novara 
road.  The  right  wing,  which  bad  fought  with  much  obsti- 
nacy, ultimately  fell  back  towards  the  road  leading  from 
Mortara  to  8t  Giorgio.  Here  it  will  be  recollected  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  reser\'e  had  been  posted  prior  to  the  action.  By 
Benedek'a  occupation  of  Mortara,  the  retreat  of  these  troops 
through  the  town  waa  now  cut  off.  La  Marmora,  perceiving 
their  isolation,  end  ignorsnt  of  the  fact  that,  a  little  further 
on  towards  St  Giorgio,  a  cross-road  would  have  conducted 
him  to  Castel  d'Agogna,  whece  the  Duke  of  Savoy  stood, 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  Concealing  from  the  soldiers 
that  Mortara  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  formed  them 
in  order  of  maroh  along  the  road,  placing  the  artillery  in  the 
centre  of  the  column.  Then  he  marched  for  Mortara,  resolved 
to  force  his  passage  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Entering  by 
the  gate  from  St  Giorgio,  to  encourage  his  soldiers,  Ia  Mar- 
mora Bounded  the  chaise,  and  soon  gained  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Benedek,  quite  unsuspecting  of  attack  &t>m  that  side, 
had  bivouacked  in  the  square.  As  La  Marmora  debouched  with 
tiie  head  of  his  column  from  the  street  into  the  open  space, 
the  Austrian  soldiers  hurried  to  their  arms,  and  both  partJes 
commenced  firing.  A  courageous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Sardinian  infantry  would  unquestionably  have  effected  tiieir 
leader's  gallant  purpose.  But  his  troops,  for  the  most  part, 
were  young,  and  not  yet  inured  to  the  circumstances  of  war. 
The  darkness  and  confusion,  added  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
rencontre,  caused  them  to  hesitate.  Benedek,  still  without 
support,  recognised  his  danger,  hut  very  soon  appreciated  the 
facts  to  which  the  presence  of  the  Sardinians  could  be  attri- 
buted. Assuming  that  they  were  intercepted  in  retreat,  he 
boldly  summoned  the  column  to  surrender,  if  it  wished  to 
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escape  destruction.  Conceiving  themselves  surronnded,  and 
much  shaken  in  theii  firmness  by  the  previous  events  of  the 
day.  La  Marmora's  men  vavered,  and  ultimately  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  general  himself,  with  some  fifty  of  his  sol- 
diers, succeeded  in  rejoining  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Castel 
d'Agt^na,  where  he  also  found  Durando. 

On  this  disastrous  day  the  Sardinians  lost  2000  prisoners, 
500  killed  and  wounded,  and  5  guns.  They  also  lost,  with 
the  town  of  Mortara,  the  strategical  key  to  their  line  of  com- 
munications with  Turin,  a  circumstance  calculated  greatly  to 
embarrass  the  further  operations  of  the  Sardinian  commander- 
in-chief.  These  signal  advanti^es,  moreover,  were  attained 
by  the  Aostrians  at  the  small  expense  of  300  soldiers  placed 
hora  de  aymhat.  The  decisive  character  of  the  action,  which 
greatly  affected  the  mortde  of  the  Sardinians  two  days  later  at 
Novant,  was  chiefly  owing  to  Benedek's  resolute  conduct.  It 
earned  for  him  the  Cross  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Many  points  of  interest  present  themselves  to  the  student 
of  military  operations  in  the  foregoing  narrative. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  both  armies  were  concen- 
trated on  the  Ticinus — Badetzky  at  Favia,  Chrzanowsky  at 
San  Martino.  The  Sardinian  concentration  was  known  to  the 
former,  whilst  the  Austrian  intentions  had  been  successfully 
concealed  from  the  latter  general  Each  army  was  about  to 
!  the  offensive,  with  its  first  objective  point  plainly 
iated.  Chrzanowsky  purposed  the  occupation  of  Milan 
— Rtidetzky,  the  seizure  of  Mortara;  both  towns  equidistant 
&om  the  several  starting-points.  Now  the  Austrian  base  was 
behind  the  Mincio,  and  the  principal  line  of  communication 
upon  which  Badetzky  depended  conducted  from  Mantua,  by 
Cremona  and  Pizzighetone,  to  Pavia,  which  now  formed  his 
immediate  depot.  The  Sardinians  derived  their  supplies  prin- 
cipally from  Turin,  in  part  &om  Alessandria.  From  Novara, 
therefore  —  the  intermediate  base  —  communications  with 
either  town  would  be  maintained  through  Yercelli,  or  even  by 
Mortara.  It  follows  that  Radetzky,  at  this  last  town,  was 
already  nearer  to  the  Sardinian  commonications  than  Chrzan- 
owsky, at  Milan,  would  be  to  the  Austrian,  No  doubt  this 
was  a  great  advantage,  but  in  the  present  instance  not  neces- 
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sarily  conclusive.  The  esseace  of  the  Sardinian  plan  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  vould  carry 
the  army  amongst  friends  ready  to  receive  it  with  open  arms. 
In  point  of  fact^  it  entertained  the  practicability  of  effecting 
a  temporary  change  of  base.  Based  upon  Milan,  Chrzanows^ 
was  in  a  position  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  executed  by  Buon- 
aparte in  1800,  with  this  difference,  that  his  adversary, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  now  actually  playing 
into  bis  band.  Why,  then,  did  the  Sardinian  commander 
hesitate  to  follow  an  example  from  which  such  decisive  results 
might  be  anticipated  ?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  the  small 
amount  of  confidence  existing  between  Chizanowsky  and  his 
army.  All  manceuvrea  conduct,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  issue 
of  the  sword ;  according  to  the  eagerness  for  battle  will  be  the 
character  of  the  manoeuvre.  Where  confidence  and  extreme 
moral  enperiority  prevails,  the  shortest  road  to  decisive  colli- 
sion will  generally  be  selected.  Where  doubt,  anxiety,  and, 
above  all,  a  sense  of  inferiority,  whether  individual  in  the 
commander  or  general  in  the  army,  exists,  the  mancenvres 
adopted  will  surely  be  stamped  by  the  prevailing  spirit. 
Chrzanowsky  felt  that,  if  he  marched  into  Lombardy,  hia 
adversary  would  follow  on  his  footsteps,  seize  hia  b^ins,  and 
fall  upon  his  columns  before  their  position  was  sutBciently 
secured.  The  ciroomstances  were  found  to  be  widely  different 
from  those  which  ushered  in  the  campaign  of  1848.  Then, 
the  insurrection  was  ripe  and  the  Austriana  unprepared ;  now, 
Badetzky  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  whilst  the  Lombards  had 
been  stripped  of  weapons  of  all  descriptions.  There  was  an 
alternative,  too,  which  admitted  still  of  offensive  action,  with- 
out necessarily  entailii^,  in  case  of  failure,  the  absolute  ruin 
to  be  anticipated  &om  a  battle  lost  in  Lombardy.  This  was, 
to  check  the  Austrian  advance  at  Mortara,  and  simultaneously 
to  fall  upon  Eadetzky's  flank  from  Vigevana  In  case  this 
attack  should  fail,  the  beaten  columns  would  find  safe  retreat 
by  the  highroad  leading  from  the  above-named  town  to  Moi^ 
taia.  The  danger  of  this  course  consisted  in  the  possibility 
of  Mortara  being  carried  by  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  of  the 
army  was  engaged  at  Vigevano.  The  communications  of  the 
army  would  then  be  intercepted,  and  the  army  itself  severed 
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from  its  base.  This  ie  vhat  actnally  occurred  through  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  for  which  it  would  be  onjust  to 
make  the  Saidiniao  general  entirely  responsible. 

Again,  there  are  other  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  battle 
itaelf,  and  these  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

That  where  earnest  offence  is  contemplated,  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  before  seeking  a  collision,  as  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  unforeseen  advantages  accrue. 

Where  armies  are  divided  into  corps  or  independent  unita, 
it  is  indispensable,  before  commencing  operations,  to  initiate 
the  commanders  into  the  general  spirit  of  the  operations, 
"whether  offensive  or  defensive. 

That  when  a  Sank  is  turned  or  threatened,  to  meet  which 
emergency  dispositions  have  been  made,  not  a  moment  is  to 
be  lost  in  carrying  the  dispositions  projected  into  execution, 
as  all  delay  is  vain.  That  where  the  possibility  of  an  offensive 
flank  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  exists  and  ia  recog- 
nised, especially  where  the  flank  in  question  immediately 
covers  the  army's  communications,  it  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
tect it  by  every  available  artificial  aid. 

Lastly,  there  is  considerable  danger  in  taking  up  an  ex- 
tended position  with  a  large  town  immediately  in  rear. 

Id  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  21at  of  March,  the 
position  of  both  armies  during  the  succeeding  night  may  be 
thus  described : — 

iSanlMitan  Army. 


Three  divisions. 
Two  diviaioiu. 


Dniando. 
Duke  of  Savoy. 


In  retreat  upon 

Novara  and  Kobbio. 

At  the  Buff&lora 


AitHrian  Army, 

lyAapK Mortora. 

Appel, Tmmello. 

Wiatiakw, Gftmbolo. 

Thum, St  Giorgio. 

"Wocher  (reaene), Gropello. 
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The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  direct  retreat  upon 
Vercelli  was  no  longer  open  to  the  Sardinians ;  and  further, 
that  in  case  the  enemy  made  good  use  of  his  time,  the  recon- 
ceotratioD  of  bis  army  wotild  prove  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  Chrzanowsky. 

With  the  same  improvidence  which  had  characterised  their 
previous  dispositions,  the  generals  who  had  suffered  such 
severe  defeat  at  D'Aspre's  hands,  neglected  now  to  report 
with  sufBcient  promptitude  the  result  of  the  day  to  head- 
quarters. It  was  by  accident,*  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  of  March,  that  Chrzanowsky  ascertained  what  had 
really  occurred  at  Mortara.  The  situation  which  now  pre- 
sented itself  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made.  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  Mortara  no 
concern  had  been  felt  at  Sardinian  headquarters.  Two  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  well  furnished  with  artillery,  in  a  strong 
position,  seemed  amply  sufficient  to  check  any  troops  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  Austrians  to  push  beyond  Trumello  on 
the  21st  of  March.  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary 
foresight  to  provide  for  the  thoughtless  disobedience  of 
Durando,  with  the  grave  consequences  it  entailed.  How- 
ever, no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  peril  of  the  army  was 
extreme. 

Three  courses  presented  themselves  to  the  Sardinian 
general  The  readiest  and  most  simple  was,  at  the  head  of 
the  divisions  assembled  at  Yigevano — elated  by  recent  suc- 
cess— to  march  boldly  for  Mortara.  Then,  inviting  co-opera- 
tion from  the  beaten  divisions,  to  open  a  path  through  the 
enemy's  Uaes,  which  would  at  once  re-establish  and  recon- 
centrate  the  army.  Ignorance  of  the  direction  pursued  by 
Durando  and  the  reserve  in  retreat,  with  the  consequent 
imcertainty  of  communication,  was,  perhaps,  the  motive  which 
induced  Chrzanowsky  to  abandon  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  his  earliest  intention.  Considering  the  admirable  order 
of  the  Austrian  corps,  the  result  of  the  operation^  had  it  been 
attempted,  seems  very  uncertain.     Wratislaw,  Appel,  and 

*  The  report  net  delireied  by  two  offit^en  belonging  to  Dunndo'a  diTuion, 
vho,  during  the  nctioD,  had  been  separated  from  their  cotps,  and  bad  spon- 
taneouslj  taken  tlio  direction  of  Vigevano. 
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Thorn  were  all  neater  to  Mortara  than  vm  Chizanowsky 
himselt  Nevertheless,  resolutions  similarly  bold  are  fre- 
qaently  crowned  with  success  in  war. 

Another  alternative,  peculiarly  attractive  under  the  ciicnm- 
stances,  was  to  cross  the  Ticinus  into  Lombardy,  to  join  La 
Marmora  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fo,  and  finally  to  select  a 
EiTourahle  battle-field  on  the  Austrian  communications,  where 
the  issue  of  the  war  should  be  determined.  In  each  case,  no 
doubt^  defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  army,  a  coosidera- 
tioa  which  prompted  Ghrzanowsky  to  select  a  less  enter- 
prising and  apparently  more  prudent  course. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Vercelli  to  the  Ticinus,  on  high, 
commandiflg  ground,  stands  the  city  of  Kovara,  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name.  In  earlier  centuries  the  towa  was 
fortified,  and  in  former  wars  had  constantly  asserted  its  mili- 
tary importance.  Now,  it  constituted  the  first  depot  of  the 
Sardinian  army,  and,  since  the  loss  ef  Mortara,  formed  its 
readiest  rallying  -  point  The  position,  moreover,  offered 
certain  strat^cal  as  well  as  tactical  advantages.  Before 
Badetzky  could  pursue  his  original  object,  he  must  needs 
turn  aside  t<i  £sGe  his  adversary  posted  at  Novara.  His  march 
upon  Turin  could  only  be  continued  at  the  peril  of  his  com> 
mnnications  with  Favia.  As  a  battle-field,  too,  the  ground 
south  of  Novara  is  exceedingly  favourable,  so  that  a  double 
object  would  be  served  by  forcing  the  Austrians  here  to 
general  action.  Plausible  as  these  arguments  might  seem, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  reality  they  were  the  most 
sound.  To  fight  a  decisive  action  with  front  formed  to  a 
flanl^  as  must  perforce  here  be  the  case,  and  consequently, 
with  the  true  line  of  retreat  parallel  to,  and  in  continuation 
of^  the  one  flank  is  a  very  hazardoiis  experiment.  More- 
over, in  the  present  instance,  if  beaten  off  the  roads  leading 
to  Toxin,  the  Sardinian  army  must  necessarily  retreat  north- 
wards— as  it  subsequently  did — towards  the  Alps,  where  its 
fate  would  be  sealed.  Such,  however,  was  Chrzanowsky's  re- 
solve. With  dawn  of  day  he  set  his  divisions  in  motion ;  at 
noon  he  reached  Trecate,  where  he  left  the  Duke  of  Genoa  in 
position,  and  the  same  afternoon  gained  Novara.  Here  he 
found  Durando,  and  received  information  that  the  reserve 
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-would  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night  Solaroli,  fnrtheT, 
had  reached  Eomentiuo ;  so  that,  oa  the  night  of  the  22d 
of  March,  the  Salman  concentration  at  Novara  was  effected 
without  further  mishap. 

The  (act  that  the  concentration  of  the  Sardinian  diviaions 
was  not  serionsl^  opposed  by  Badetzky  has  subjected  that 
general  to  much  criticism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had 
he  wished  so  to  do,  the  Austrian  commander  might  equally 
have  arrived  at  Novara  with  three  of  his  corps  d'ann^e  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  March.  By  this  means  he  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  uniting  with 
Chrzanowsky ;  he  would  also  have  anticipated  the  prepara- 
tions for  action  which  his  adversaiy  subsequently  found  time 
to  complete :  important  advantages,  it  is  tra^  provided  their 
attainment  be  not  secured  at  too  great  expense  or  danger. 
The  three  corps  alluded  to  were  the  2d  (D'Aspre),  the  4th 
(Thnm),  and  the  Ist  (Wratislaw).  The  3d  (Appel)  and  the 
reserve  (Wocher)  might  also  have  reached  Vespolate,  on  the 
Mortara-Novara  road,  the  same  evening.  The  army  would 
thus  have  been  in  a  position  to  continue  its  well-ordered 
march  upon  Novara  with  break  of  day  on  the  23d  of  March,  and 
would  probably  have  engaged  Chrzanowsky's  forces  on  very 
advantageous  terms.  It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  concen- 
tration at  Novara  was  not  the  only  alternative  which  Cbzra- 
nowaky,  under  the  circumstances,  might  select.  Until  the 
Sardinian  retrt^rade  movement  was  clearly  piononnced,  it 
would  have  been  rash  for  Eadetzky  to  have  jumped  to  any 
conclusion.  What  if,  whilst  the  Austrian  corps  were  pressing 
on  the  heels  of  Durando's  men,  to  Novara,  Chrzanowsky  had 
turned  the  direction  of  his  columns  on  Mortara  ?  What, 
f^atn,  if  he  had  crossed  into  Lombardy,  leaving  his  victorioos 
opponent  toiling  northwards  in  search  of  him  ?  But  little 
skUl  was  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  Saidinian  chief  to 
mask  his  purpose  sufficiently  long  to  secure  the  few  hours 
which  he  required  to  effect  his  object^  and  these  hours  were 
unwillingly  conceded  by  the  field-marshal.  It  was  noon, 
therefore,  on  the  22d,  before  the  Austrian  corps  continued 
their  march  for  Novara.  Wratislaw  moved  from  Qamholo  to 
Civalegna;  Thum  marched  from  St  Giorgio,  through  Morhtra, 
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towards  Torre  di  £obbio  ;  the  three  remaining  corps,  in  the 
same  order  as  before  were  echeloned  on  the  uain  road  lead- 
ing to  Kovara.  jyAapre,  with  his  advanced-guard,  reached 
Garbagna,  five  miles  sonth  of  Novttra ;  Appel  halted  on  the 
nortJiem  side  of  Yespolate ;  the  reserve  bivouacked  at  Lavez- 
zaro.  By  this  means  the  same  serried  order  was  maintained, 
vhilst  a  partial  change  of  front  had  been  effected.  One  incon- 
venieuce,  however,  resulted  from  the  delay  at  Mortara,  short 
83  it  was — liadetzky  lost  the  touch  of  his  adversary.  Up  to 
the  evening  of  the  22d  of  March  he  could  account  for  his 
enemy's  movements  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  on  the  momiog 
of  the  23d  all  had  become  conjecture.  Chrzanowsky  could 
either  continue  bis  march  upon  Vercelli,  or  m^ht  stand  to 
fight  In  the  former  case,  it  was  necessary  to  intercept  his 
march  in  the  direction  of  the  last-named  town ;  in  the  latter, 
it  was  desirable  to  appear  in  full  force  at  Novara.  To  recon- 
cile these  conflicting  demands  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Had  Badetzky  oontinned  the  march  of  his  army  towards  Ver- 
celli, he  would  doubtless  have  directly  intercepted  the  Sar- 
dinian communications  with  Turin.  But  in  doing  this,  he 
might  have  opened  another  door  of  escape  for  his  foe.  A  rapid 
march  along  the  Austrian  rear  would  have  carried  Chrza- 
nowsky from  Novara,  through  Mortara,  to  the  Po.  By  cross- 
ing at  Yaleuza  or  Cambio,  he  would  then  unite,  on  the  south 
bimk  of  that  river,  with  his  other  divisions,  and  also  gain  the 
important  shelter  of  his  fortresses.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
changing  his  direction  northwards,  in  cBse  the  Sardinians 
should  decide  for  battle,  Badetzky  had  already  enlisted  one 
favourable  circumstance  on  his  sida  His  army  would  fight 
with  its  front  perpendicular  to  its  proper  line  of  retreat,  cover- 
ing its  communications.  The  Sardinians,  on  the  contrary,  if 
called  upon  to  retreat  after  battle,  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
their  communications.  These,  doubtless,  were  the  motives 
which  swayed  the  Austrian  commander  in  determining  his 
second  objective.  Nevertiheless,  he  was  harassed  by  fears 
similar  to  those  which  so  nearly  lost  for  the  First  Consul  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  Behind  the  Sesia,  iu  case  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  arriving  there,  Chrzanowsky  would  re-establish  his 
military  position,  and  necessarily  prolong  the  war.     It  was 
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this  vhich  Sadetzky  bo  earnestly  desired  to  prevent,  bis 
anxiety  indncing  him  to  depart  from  the  simple  order  of 
march  hitherto  maintained.  His  dispositions  for  the  23d  of 
March  directed  D'Aspre,  Appel,  and  Wocher  to  continue  th^r 
advance  along  the  single  road  condncting  to  Kovaia  Tham 
was  ordered  from  Kobbio  to  Gonfienza,  where  he  wonid  be 
guided  by  circnmstanoes  in  taking  the  direction  of  Yercelli,  or 
that  of  Novara.  Wratislaw  received  instructions  to  march 
from  right  to  left,  along  the  rear  of  the  army — from  Civalegna, 
through  Bobbio,  to  Veroelli.  He  would  support  Thum  in 
intercepting  the  enemy  in  case  he  should  he  making  for  the 
Sesia,  or  return  with  that  general  to  Novara,  should  the  Sar- 
dinians there  make  a  stand.  Further,  the  field  -  marshal 
ordered  the  brigades  left  at  Pavia  and  Mezzana  Corte  to  move 
forward  to  Casale,  in  order  to  close  the  passage  of  Sardinian 
troops  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Fo  at  that  point. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  dissemination  of  hi.s 
army  exposed  Badetzky  to  considerable  danger.  The  Sar- 
dinian leaders  had  resolved  upon  accepting  battle  in  the  strong 
position  of  Novara.  Standing  on  the  defensive  here,  with 
60,000  men,  they  would  seriously  outnumber  the  force  with 
which  the  field-marshal  was  now  about  to  attack.  This  force, 
moreover,  could  only  be  developed  in  the  course  of  hours ;  it 
advanced  by  a  single  road  through  a  country  where  lateral 
movements  were  not  practicable.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a 
little  ability  on  the  part  of  Chrzanowsky,  supported  by  a  fair 
amount  of  devotion  from  his  soldiers,  would  now  snfGce  to 
reverse  on  the  present  occasion  the  issue  of  Mortara.  Com- 
paring the  actual  state  of  affairs  with  what  might  have  ensued 
had  Badetzky  followed  up  his  success,  there  certainly  appears 
room  for  criticism.  A  few  hours*  respite  conceded  to  Chrza- 
nowsky  sufficed  not  only  in  great  part  to  relieve  that  general 
from  a  most  perilous  position,  but  to  enlist  on  his  side  decided 
advant^s  which  it  remained  with  himself  to  utilise  The 
truth  is,  that  the  execution  of  manceuvres  similar  to  that  now 
practised  by  Badetzky  is  so  precarious,  that  the  one  object  of 
the  assailant  must  be  to  bring  it  to  the  earliest  possible  issue. 
Presuming  that  Badetzky  bad  avoided  serious  conflict  at  Vige- 
vano  on  the  2l8t,  with  a  view  to  profit  more  decisively  from 
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the  character  of  his  operation  a  day  or  two  later,  the  posses- 
sion of  Mortara  must  at  once  have  released  him  from  his  aemi- 
defensive  attitude  on  the  Favia-Garlasco  road.  Obviously, 
any  offensive  purpose  harboured  by  the  Sardinian  commander 
ia  that  directioD,  was  necessarily  thwarted  by  the  results  of 
Dnraudo's  defeat  D'Aspre's  report,  moreover,  offered  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  force  at  Chrzanowsky's  disposal  at  Vige- 
vano.  This  we  are  aware  was  considerably  inferior  to  the 
three  corps  which  Radetzky  held  in  hand  to  cover  his  com- 
munications. A  well- supported  forward  movement  during  the 
night  of  the  21st  and  22d  upon  Vigevano,  with  Wratislaw,  Appel, 
and  the  reserve,  would  now  seem  to  have  been  the  operation 
best  adapted  to  all  aims.  It  would  have  diminished  the  risk 
incurred  by  D'Aspre  in  his  advanced  position  at  Mortara,  and 
have  left  that  general  available,  in  case  the  enemy  accepted 
battle,  to  operate  by  the  Mortara- Vigevano  road  against  his 
right  flank.  In  the  alternative  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sardinians 
apon  Novara,  D'Aspre,  supported  by  Thurn,  who  arrived  at 
Alortara  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  would 
have  continued  his  march — about  eighteen  miles — upon  the 
former  city.  The  presence  of  these  two  corps  before  Novara 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  would  probably  have  sufficed  to 
complete  the  disoi^anisatioo  which  was  already  spreading  in 
the  Sardinian  ranks.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  would  have 
impeded  the  Sardinian  concentration,  and  have  marred  the 
preparations  for  general  action,  which  Gbrzanowsky  snbse- 
qaenUy  found  time  to  complete.  Nor  would  any  greater  risk 
have  been  incurred  by  these  two  corps  in  their  work  of  inter- 
ception, than  afterwards  attached  to  Thurn  and  Wratislaw  in 
the  actual  dispositions. 

During  the  night  of  the  22d  and  23d,  Gbrzanowsky  was 
engaged  in  preparing  for  action.  Between  the  Terdoppio  and 
Agogna,  a  laige  elevated  plateau  slopes  gently  from  Novara 
southwards  in  the  direction  of  Mortara.  On  it,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  the  village  of  La  Bicocca,  traversed 
by  the  Mortara  road,  is  tbe  most  conspicuous  point.  To  the  left 
(&ciug  south),  towards  the  Terdoppio,  the  ground  falls  rapidly, 
and  is  intersected  by  two  small  canals ;  on  the  right,  towards 
the  Agogna  nvulet,  it  is  less  commanding,  but  covered  with 
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vines  and  rows  of  mulberry-trees,  whilst  many  single  houses 
or  villas,  belonging  to  the  Novarese,  dot  its  surface.  A  third 
canal  runs  parallel  to  the  A^ogna  on  this  side  of  the  plateau. 
From  the  canal  D'Olengo  on  the  left  to  the  canal  Dussi  on  the 
right,  the  entire  position  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the 
town,  it  seems  to  comply  with  most  of  the  demands  required 
from  a  defensive  battle-iield.  The  enemy  must  approach  by 
a  single  road,  greatly  exposed  to  the  Sardinian  artillery.  The 
front  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  1&  Bicocca' — the  key 
to  the  position— and  of  the  many  detached  cascines  scattered 
along  the  slope.  Both  Hanka  were  doubly  secured  by  the 
rivers  and  canals  alluded  to  above,  and  could  only  be  turned 
by  a  wide  circuit  from  Trecate  on  the  left,  or  by  the  Vercelti 
road  on  the  right.  No  attempt,  probably  for  want  of  time, 
was  made  to  increase  the  natural  strength  of  the  position ;  La 
Bicocca  was  not  intrenched,  nor  were  any  of  the  villas  artifi- 
cially prepared  for  defence.  To  occupy  the  ground  where  he 
had  selected  to  make  his  stand,  the  Sardinian  commander 
could  dispose  of  about  55,000  men  and  111  gunsi  20,000 
soldiers  under  I^a  Marmora,  Fanti,  and  Belvidere,  stood  para^ 
lysed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Fo.  The  combats  at  La  Sfor- 
zesca  and  Mortara,  then  the  marches  and  counter -marches 
of  the  preceding  days,  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  five  divi- 
sions present,  which  were  further  weakened  by  desertion, 
now  very  prevalent.  The  Sardinian  soldiers,  far  from  eager 
for  battle,  suffered  considerably  from  fatigue,  depression,  and 
hunger.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  provisions,  grave  ex- 
ceases  were  committed  by  the  men  on  the  night  of  their 
arrival  in  the  town.  Even  the  presence  of  the  king  failed  to 
elicit  any  expression  of  devotion  or  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks 
of  the  several  regiments  mustered  before  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  Chrzanowsky 
formed  fais  line  of  battle. 

Perrone,  posted  at  La  Bicocca,  occupied  the  left,  Bes  the 
centre,  Durando  the  right  of  the  position.  These  three  divi- 
sions were  deployed  in  two  distinct  lines,  extending  from  left 
to  right  for  nearly  two  miles.     Their  front  was  covered  by 
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three  battalions  of  skinmshers,  and  wherever  the  ground 
faronred  its  action  the  Sardinian  artillery  had  taken  post. 
The  two  remaining  divisions,  commanded  by  the  Boyal 
Princes,  were  stationed  in  close  column,  in  reserva  The  Duke 
of  Genoa  stood  in  rear  of  Perrone,  near  the  cemetery  of  San 
JfazzBio.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  town, 
tonched  with  his  right  the  Yercelli  road  On  the  extreme  lett, 
outside  of  the  actual  position,  Solaroli,  behind  the  Terdoppio, 
watched  the  loads  leading  from  the  Ticinus  through  Trecate 
and  Galliata 

With  troops  thus  well  in  hand,  on  a  strong  front,  with 
secnie  flanks,  the  Sardinian  commander  might  well  court  the 
asaaolt  of  his  adversary,  hoping  by  a  tactical  success  to  recover 
his  lost  ground.  All  dispositions  were  completed  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  army  awaiting  in  defensive  atti- 
tude the  onset  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  March 
vhen  D'Aspre's  soldiers  first  moved  from  their  bivouac  at 
Garbagn&  Probably  the  field-marshal  was  expecting  more 
cert^n  intelligence  as  to  the  enemy's  intentions  before  he  set 
his  columns  in  motion.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for  both  Thurn  and  Wratislaw  moved  oflf  in  the 
direction  of  Yercelli,  according  to  the  first  dispositions.  At 
t£n,  D'Aspre's  light  troops  first  touched  the  Sardinian  out- 
posts at  Olengo,  and  drove  them  back  upon  Castellazzo. 
With  the  same  impetuosity  which  had  been  accompanied 
with  such  happy  results  at  Mortara,  D'Aspre,  though  warned 
to  be  cautious^  at  once  prepared  his  attack.  Ordering  up  the 
Archduke  Albert,  he  formed  that  general's  columns  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  prolonging  his  left  with  part  of  Schaaf- 
gotsche's  division  and  the  cavalry,  retained  the  remainder  in 
reserve.  The  action  had  hardly  been  opened  by  skirmishers 
aad  artillery,  when  D'Aspre  leamt  that  the  entire  Sardinian 
army  was  in  position  before  him.  Beporting  the  fact  at  once 
back  to  headquarters,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  order- 
ing Appel  to  advance,  and  Thurn  to  retrace  his  steps  from 
Confienza.  A  more  prudent  general,  under  the  circumstances, 
woold  probably  have  been  satisfied  with  engaging  the  enemy's 
attention  until  the  supporting  divisions  could  have  arrived. 
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Jfot  80  D'Aspre.  Eager,  ambitiouB,  and  brave  to  a  fault,  lie 
aspired  to  monopolise  the  glory  of  completing  the  enemy's 
defeat  with  a  single  Austrian  corps.  Covering  their  advance 
with  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  and  a  quick  iire  of  artilleiy,  be 
launched  the  Archduke's  battalions  without  any  hesitation 
against  La  Bicocca,  occupied,  it  will  be  remembered,  by 
Perrone.  The  vigour  of  his  charge  drove  the  brigade  Savniia 
headlong  out  of  the  village  in  great  disorder.  But  Penore 
brought  up  the  Savoy  brigade  from  his  second  line,  recovered 
his  lost  ground,  and  made  many  prisoners  in  the  detached 
houses  in  which  the  Austrians  had  endeavoured  to  settle. 
Then  D'Aspre  ordered  up  his  reserve,  from  which,  fearing  lo 
be  outflanked,  he  had  already  detached  to  Torrione  on  the 
left  to  occupy  Bes,  and  again  to  the  extreme  right  to  contain 
Solaroli.  These  fresh  troops  carried  everything  before  them, 
completing  the  utter  rout  of  Perrone's  division. 

It  was  now  noon  ;  and  the  Austrians,  for  the  second  time, 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  village  of  Ls  Bicocca  No 
doubt,  in  engaging  so  earnestly,  B'Aspre  had  relied  in  great; 
extent  upon  Appel's  timely  appearance  upon  the  battle-fieM. 
But  no  support  arrived ;  and  Chrzanowsky  now  ordered  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  to  advance  and  to  retake,  with  his  tffo 
brigades,  Piedmont  and  Pignerol,  the  important  position  which 
Perrone  had  lost.  This  duty  was  admirably  executed  by  the 
Prince.  Supporting  his  battalions  very  skilfully  in  their  for- 
ward movement,  and  making  destructive  play  with  his  artil- 
lery, he  carried  La  Bicocca,  Castellazzo,  and  even  Olengo,  in 
succession.  At  the  same  time  the  left  Austrian  column  fell 
hack  from  Torrione,  and  the  troops  detached  to  the  right  hsd 
been  easily  repulsed  by  Solaroli. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  D'Aspre's  position 
had  now  become  critical  in  the  extreme.  Kia  losses  had  been 
exceedingly  severe ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  constancy  dispUyw 
by  his  troops,  it  was  evident  that  one  more  vigorous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  was  all  that  was  required  to  involve 
him  in  defeat  To  avert  this,  and  to  gain  the  additional  hour 
upon  which  so  much  depended,  the  Austrian  commanders 
applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  devotion. 

It  would  seem  that  to  make  this  effort  formed  no  part  o* 
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the  plan  which  Chrzanowsky  had  fr&med  for  his  gmdance. 
He  had  proposed  daring  a  great  portion  of  the  day  to  remain 
Etrictly  oa  the  defensive.  His  calculation  was,  that  the 
AustiiaDS  arriving  by  the  Mortara  road  would  in  vain  assault 
the  front  of  the  strong  position  he  held,  and  that,  fmstrated 
in  this  object,  they  would  then  endeavour  to  turn  the  right  of 
his  line.  This  moment  he  purposed  to  seize,  in  order  to  quit 
his  defensive  attitude,  and,  with  the  troops  which  he  held  in 
reserve,  and  with  Solaroli,  to  execute  a  formidable  offensive 
manceuvre.  Nothing  would  appear  more  indicative  of  medi- 
ocrity in  a  general  than  obstinately  to  adhere  to  a  proposed 
coQise  of  action,  which  may  be  excellent  under  given,  but 
sbaolutely  worthless  under  actual,  circumstances.  Never- 
theless, this  was  the  error  now  committed  by  Chrzanowsky. 
IJIind  to  the  fact  of  D'Aepre'a  isolation — unable,  apparently, 
to  take  intelligent  account  of  the  real  state  of  affairs — he  faUed 
to  utilise  the  proffered  advant^a  His  mind  was  solely  intent 
npoQ  maintaining  himself  successfully  for  the  present  at  La 
Bicocca.  To  this  one  end  he  had  successively  engaged  the 
brigades  bdonging  to  Ferrone  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa ;  and 
far  from  purposing  to  continue  the  offensive,  which  the  Duke 
had  so  brilliantly  initiated,  he  now  proceeded  to  recall  that 
general,  deeming  bis  position  too  advanced  for  safety.  The 
conaeqnences  of  this  blunder  were  serious,  and  ultimately 
fatal  It  was  quite  possible  for  Chrzanowsky,  with  a  genial 
appreciation  of  Badetzky'a  true  movements,  to  crush  D'Aepre 
before  the  arrival  of  Appel,  and  to  defeat  Appel  before  the 
reserve  co^ld  form  up  to  support  him.  The  tme  moment,  in 
fac^  for  the  execution  of  the  purposed  offensive  movement, 
had  prematurely  arrived,  owing  to  D'Aspre's  rash  generalship. 
To  detect  and  to  punish  this  fault  was  here  the  golden  chance 
which,  once  missed,  so  seldom  i-ecurs  in  war.  Seized,  with 
resolute  conviction,  it  would  have  entailed  Radetzky's  defeat 
noder  circumstances  which  might  probably  have  forced  him 
to  recroes  the  Ticinus. 

With  the  relief  thus  opportunely  accorded  to  him  by  his 
antagonist,  D'Aspre's  audacity  returned.  Once  more  he 
moved  his  men  forward  upon  CasteUazzo,  where  he  constantly 
gained  ground  from  the  very  superior  numbers  opposed  to 
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him.  Ultimately  ne  prepared  for  the  third  time  to  stotm  La 
Eicocca.  Then  at  last  Chrzanowsky  drew  sparingly  three 
regiments  from  Bes  and  the  reserve,  which  sufficed  to  render 
further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  shattered  and  exhausted 
Anstrians  altogether  ahortive. 

Eadetzky  had  received  D'Aspre's  report  ahout  noon  at 
Lavezzaro.  Orders  were  immediately  transmitted  to  Appel 
and  Wocher  to  advance,  and  to  Thum  and  Wratislaw  to 
change  their  direction  for  Novara.  At  Vespolate,  where 
Appel  had  camped  for  the  night,  that  general  was  distant 
little  more  than  two  hours'  ordinary  march  from  Olengo. 
But  the  several  corps  marched  with  their  entire  ha^age;  and 
in  rear  of  D'Aspre  a  cumbersome  bridge  equipage  almoet 
closed  the  road.  It  was  with  the  greatest  exertion  that 
Appel  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the  scene  of  action  at 
four  o'clock.  Then  he  carried  his  two  divisions,  Lichnowaky 
and  Taxis,  to  the  front,  relieving  D'Aspre  from  the  unequal 
struggle  which  for  five  hours  he  had  maintained  unaided.  But 
little  change  was  effected  by  the  arrival  of  these  freah  troops. 
Chrzanowsky  still  adhered  to  hia  passively  defensive  attitude; 
whilst  Eadetzky,  who  was  now  present,  purposely  temporised 
until  his  other  corps  could  arrive,  Thum  had  arrived  at 
Conlienza  before  noon.  For  some  short  time  previously 
heavy  firing  had  been  heard  in  the  direction  of  Novara,  which 
induced  him  to  halt  his  column,  and  take  cohnsel  with  his 
superior  ofQcers.  It  was  determined  to  march  for  Pettrengo, 
where  the  country  road,  upon  which  the  corps  was  now 
marching,  debouched  into  the  chaussie  leading  to  Novara, 
close  to  the  Agogna  bridge.  At  five  o'clock  his  advanced- 
guard  reached  and  seized  this  bridge,  which  was  watched  by 
a  picket  of  Sardinian  cavalry.  At  the  same  hour  Wocber 
reached  the  field  of  battle  with  the  reserve,  and  then  Ba- 
detzky,  thus  reinforced,  at  once  prepared  the  final  blow. 

The  four  divisions  of  D'Aspre  and  Appel,  supported  by  a 
brigade  of  grenadiers  from  the  reserve,  were  formed  up  in 
front  of  Castellazzo.  The  remainder  of  Wocher's  corps  de- 
ployed to  the  lelt  in  order  to  contain  Bes  and  Dnrando,  and 
to  seek  communication  with  Thurn.  At  the  same  moment 
Chrzanowsky,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
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the  defeodeTS  of  La  Bicocca,  perhaps  also  in  the  hopes  of 
maintaining  the  battle-field,  ordered  Bes  and  Duiando  to 
adrance.  These  two  generals  fooud  little  reeiatance  from  the 
tbiu  line  which  opposed  their  front ;  and  Chrzanowsky,  who 
had  been  present  with  the  king  to  direct  the  movement,  now 
honied  back  to  La  Bicocca.  He  arrived  just  as  the  Anstrians 
entered  the  villi^  The  combined  movement  initiated  by 
the  field-marshal  had  proved  irresistible.  Castellazzo  and 
I«  Bicocca  were  both  carried  in  the  forward  rush ;  and  hence- 
foriji  this  last  post  remained  finally  in  Austrian  possession. 
One  more  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Buke  of  Genoa 
to  r^ain  the  vill^e,  which  had  already  cost  so  many  victims. 
Bat  the  tew  soldiers  that  he  could  now  rally  for  the  purpose 
fcmght  in  vain;  and  all  soon  hnrried  in  a  confused  mass 
towards  the  towiL  Badetzky's  victorious  advance  upon  No- 
?ara  uatnrally  compromised  Bes  and  Durando,  who  now 
bastened  to  retrace  their  steps.  At  first  their  retreat  was 
condacted  in  good  order,  but  Burando  was  taken  in  flank  by 
Thorn;  and  Bes,  mistaken  for  the  enemy,  was  fired  upon 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  Then  the  rout  became 
general ;  and  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  town  defy  description. 
Hie  Anstrian  cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  gates ;  but 
no  further  attempt  (probably  from  motives  of  humanity)  was 
made  by  Kadetzky  against  the  place  itsell  The  corps  belong- 
ing to  D'Aspre,  Appel,  and  Thurn  bivouacked  under  torrents 
of  rain  on  the  field.  The  reserve  returned  to  Olengo ;  and 
Wratialaw  halted  for  the  night  at  Monticello. 

The  loss  of  the  Sardinians  in  this  battle  amounted  to  4000 
kiUed  and  wounded,  2000  prisoners,  and  12  guns.  The  Aus- 
trians  lost  3000  killed  and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners. 
The  king  had  been  present  throughout  the  several  struggles 
for  the  possession  of  La  Bicocca  during  the  day.  He  wit- 
nessed, entirely  oblivious  of  his  own  fate,  the  feeble  disposi- 
tions of  his  general,  and  the  indifferent  bearing  of  his  soldiers. 
Betuming  to  Novara  with  the  rear-guard,  when  all  was  over, 
he  sent  to  the  Austrian  field-marshal  to  demand  an  armistica 
liadetzky  expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into  n^jotiations, 
with  sufficient  security  for  fatare  good  faitlf.  He  insisted 
npon  occupying  the  territory  between  the  Seaia  and  Ticinus, 
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and  gajTboning' Alessandria;  he  also  demanded  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  OS  a  pereonal  gnarantee.  Chailes  Albert  then  assembled 
bis  gcueials  in  council,  eagerly  inquiring  whethcT  retreat  to 
Alessandria  vaa  impracticable.  On  being  assured  by  all 
present  that  the  anny  was  utterly  unfit  for  further  service  in 
the  field,  he  abdicated,  proclaiming  the  Duke  of  Savoy  king. 

After  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  further  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  an  armistice ;  and  Chrzanowsky  ordered  the 
general  retreat  of  the  army  northwards  towards  Momo  and 
Sorgo-Manero,  where  the  several  divisions,  in  extreme  dis- 
order, were  ultimately  placed  in  position.  The  king  left  the 
camp  immediately,  and  returned  to  Turin,  upon  learning 
which,  Eadetzky  showed  more  inclination  to  treat.  He  ei- 
pressed,  however,  the  desire  to  meet  Victor  Emmanuel  per- 
sonally, a  request  which  was  reluctantly  accorded  by  the 
young  king.  The  interview  took  place  at  a  farmhouse  near 
to  Yignale,  and  the  negotiations  were  eventually  terminated 
on  the  following  mutual  agreement ; — 

1.  Occupation  of  the  territory  between  the  Sesia  and 

Tlcinus  by  20,000  Austrian  ti-oopa  at  the  expense  of 
Piedmont. 

2.  The  citadel  of  Alessandria  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  mixed 

force  of  Austrians  and  Sardinians. 

3.  Disbandment  of  the  Lombard  division  and  all  other 

troops  of  foreign  origin;  then  the  general  reduction  of 
the  army  to  a  footing  of  peace. 
4  The  negotiations  for  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace  to  be 
commenced  at  once  upon  the  basis  of  the  territorial 
settlement  effected  in  Italy  by  the  treaties  of  1815. 
The  armistice  was  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  March. 

Wimpfien,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  detachments, 
amounting  to  nearly  10,000  men,  on  the  Po,  appeared  before 
the  t^e  de  jxmt  of  Caaale  on  the  24th  March.  He  was  still 
endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  bridge  when  the  sews 
of  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  order  to  retire  behind 
the  Sesia,  reached  him. 

Fanti,  who  Bad  replaced  Bamorino  in  command  of  the  Lom- 
bard division,  hod  attempted,  during  the  21at  and  22d  of 
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March,  to  cross  to  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Fo  at  Mezzana  Corte. 
On  ascertaining  that  the  Anstnans  had  left  the  vicinity  of 
that  village  daring  the  night  of  the  22d-23d,  he  completed 
the  repair  of  the  bridge.  On  the  point  of  crossing,  he  heaid 
of  Durando'e  disaster  at  Mottara,  and  then  at  once  abandoned 
his  project,  doubling  back  to  Alessandria  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  that  important  stronghold. 

La  Uarmora  crossed  the  frontier  of  Parma  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  reached  the  capital  on  the  22d,  where  he  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  execute  any  further  orders  he  might 
receive.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  at  once  returned 
to  Piedmont^  and  subsequently  rendered  good  sen'ice  to  his 
new  sovereign  by  promptly  suppressing  the  republican  move- 
ment in  Genoa,  called  into  life  by  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  war. 

In  Lombardy  the  inhabitants  of  towns  left  without  gar- 
risons, incited  by  Italian  refugees  who  had  crossed  from 
Switzerland,  prepared  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection. 
Most  of  these  movements  collapsed  at  once  when  the  issue  of 
the  first  serious  encounter  was  promulgated.  But  at  Brescia, 
a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  which  had -evinced  the  liveliest 
interest  and  devotion  in  the  preceding  campaign,  the  popu- 
lation rose  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Novara,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves,  committed  isolated  acts  of  cruelty 
towarda  a  few  straggling  Austrian  soldiers.  Haynau,  who 
bad  been  left  in  command  of  the  6th  corps  at  Verona,  hurried 
with  a  few  battalions  to  the  spot.  A  most  sanguinary  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  many  valuable  lives  were  uselessly  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  the  reprisals  eventually  enforced  by  the  Austrian 
general  contrast  strangely  with  the  humane  consideration 
evinced  by  Eadetzky. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  four  days  thus 
sufficed  for  the  collapse  of  this  second  effort  on  the  part  of 
Piedmont  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  The  char- 
acter of  the  military  operations  offers  ample  evidence  of  the 
rashness  of  those  statesmen  who  plunged  their  country  into 
this  ill-advised  war.  The  Piedmontese  army  was  in  no  con^ 
dition  to  undertake  it.  It  entra^d  the  field  full  of  sinister 
presentiments,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  own  inferiority. 
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In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  snch  a  state  of  things  might 
|>ossibly  have  been  speedily  and  eSectnally  remedied.  A  few 
telling  worda  sufficed  to  sectixe  to  Buonaparte  the  contidence  of 
the  ra^ed  soldiers  who  folloved  him  across  the  Apennineg. 
To  expect  the  same  results  &om  a  foieigner,  equally  ignonnt 
of  the  habits  and  language  of  the  troops  he  came  to  lead,  woe 
a  strange  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  miniGters. 
Chrzanovsky  soon  became  aware  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Sar- 
dinian army.  In  his  correspondence  he  more  than  once 
alluded  to  the  reluctance  with  vhioh  his  soldiers  auticipsted 
a  renewal  of  the  war.  From  the  first  his  position  was  more 
01  less  untenable.  It  required  all  the  authority  the  kiag  still 
exercised  to  maintain  him  at  his  post.  It  would  have  been 
wiser,  therefore,  for  him  to  have  resigned  an  of&ce  which  he 
naturally  must  have  felt  could  bring  him  no  credit.  That  he 
did  not  do  so  was  an  error  in  judgment,  bat  certainly  did  nat 
proceed  from  interested  motives.  Chrzanowsky  served  Italy 
without  emoluments  of  any  sort  or  kind.  As  a  soldier  ot  the 
revolution,  he  considered  his  sword  equally  at  home  in  Poland 
or  in  Italy.  In  his  conduct  of  the  operations  he  certainly 
displayed  but  little  ability,  hia  dispositions  throughout  being 
characterised  by  want  of  vigour  and  resolution  If  it  be 
harsh  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  indiscipline  of  his 
battalions,  and  the  disobedience  of  his  g^ierals,  it  mnst  he 
acknowlec^ed  that  little  had  been  efifected  by  him  to  establish 
the  confidence  which  alone  could  dispel  the  existing  defects. 
Personally  he  seldom  showed  himself  to  his  troops.  His 
character  was  cold  and  retiring,  ill  calculated  to  rouse  feelwi! 
or  awaken  sympathy.  The  orders  which  he  issued  were  snort 
and  to  the  point,  but  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  far-siglited 
for  the  officers  who  held  independent  commands  under  him- 
Finally,  he  appears  to  have  admitted  no  one  but  the  king  to 
his  confidence.  None  of  his  divisional  commanders  were 
initiated  in  the  spirit  of  his  operations.  Bamorino  was  not 
informed  of  the  real  value  of  La  Cava  with  r^ard  to  the 
Sardinian  plan.  Durando  was  kept  equally  ignorant  of  the 
purpose  which  dictated  the  position  assigned  to  him  at  im- 
mello.  Seticeuce  similarly  ill-judged  will  always  entail  the 
merited  punishment.     Where  armies  are  organised  as  they 
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then  were  and  still  are,  there  can  be  no  excuse,  on  the  plea 
of  secrecy,  for  keeping  those  in  the  dsrk  who  must  necessarily 
be  the  chief  instruments  of  anccesa.  It  may  be  argued  that 
such  a  state  of  things  may  be  fully  compensated  for  by 
extrsoidinaiy  activity  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
And  80,  no  doubt,  it  may ;  bnt  no  such  quality  was  dis- 
played by  Chrzanowsky.  No  effort  was  made  on  bis  part 
to  ascertain  that  the  orders  issued  had  been  duly  executed. 
It  is  even  urged  by  his  enemies  that  bis  apathy  was  such  that, 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  campaign,  where  all  was  doubt  and 
anxiety,  he  retired  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  q^uietly 
to  his  room.  Certain  it  is,  that  although  sufficient  reasons 
existed  for  mistrusting  Eamorino's  intentions,  that  officer 
wag  instructed  to  occupy  La  Cava  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  March  (not  before),  and  no  precaution  was  taken  to 
insure  his  action. 

The  dispositions  for  opposing  the  possible  entry  of  the 
Austrians  into  Piedmont  were  certainly  fanlty.  It  was  not 
without  great  show  of  reason  that  Hamorino,  on  his  trial, 
urged  the  folly  of  the  order  which  committed  his  division  at 
the  lost  moment  to  the  post  of  La  Cava.  To  oppose  serioiisly 
the  passage  of  the  entire  Austrian  army,  his  force  was  cer- 
tainly disproportioned ;  as  a  post  of  observation  only,  a  couple 
of  battalions  would  have  answered  the  required  purpose,  with- 
out endangering  the  entire  command.  In  the  absence  of 
ill  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  enemy's  intentions,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  placed  two  divisions  at  EufEalora 
and  two  at  La  Cava,  with  the  reserve  echeloned  so  as  to 
oSer  timely  support  in  either  direction.  The  forward  move- 
ment into  Lombardy  would  have  been  furthered  rather  than 
prqudiced  by  this  disposition,  supposing  Radetzky  to  have 
retired  behind  the  Adda.  The  total  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion of  the  Austrian  plan  must  not  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
skill  of  Badetzky.  It  is  gravely  stated  that,  in  their  anxiety 
to  reap  tiie  full  advantf^  expected  from  surprise,  the  Sardinian 
ministers  gave  earlier  notice  to  the  Austrian  field-marshal  of 
the  suspension  of  the  armistice  tiian  to  their  own  general,  who 
had  eagerly  and  repeatedly  demanded  more  time  at  their 
hands.    This  would  certainly  relieve  the  Polish  general  of 
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much  of  the  responsibility  which  Italian  critica  have  heaped 
upoQ  his  memory.  But  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the 
Sardinian  ministry,  or  with  ita  general,  the  cause  of  militaiy 
science  ia  equally  served  by  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  chapter,  that  before  au 
army  enters  upon  its  operations  it  should  be  well  and  securely 
based ;  that  the  selection  of  its  line  of  operations  should  be 
such  as  to  cover  its  line  of  communications  with  its  base  ; 
that  ita  objective  should  be  clearly  understood,  and,  in  moat 
instances,  firmly  sustained;  and  that,  finally,  no  creditable 
action  can  be  expected,  either  from  the  officers  or  soldiers  of 
an  army  who  obstinately  close  their  eyes  to  the  terrible  danger 
of  disobedience  and  insubordination. 

In  the  concluding  battle  of  the  campaign  there  are  some 
points  of  special  interest.  From  it  we  see,  that  having  turned 
a  flank  when  the  first  tactical  success  has  been  achieved,  it 
should  be  pursued  relentlessly ;  if  you  tax  the  energies  of 
your  troops,  you  may  lead  them  to  easy  victory.  If  you  lose 
time,  you  forfeit  all  the  advantages  already  gained,  by  giving 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  discovery. 

The  occupation  of  Novara  by  the  morning  of  the  22d  with 
three  corps,  would  have  disturbed  the  Sardinian  communica- 
tions, and  completed  the  victory,  without  the  risk  subsequently 
incurred. 

Under  similar  ciroumstances,  it  is  indispensable  that  corps 
should  be  kept  close  together  to  avoid  being  defeated  in 
detail 

The  defender  must  seek  to  concentrate,  sword  in  hand ;  if 
this  is  effected  without  opposition,  it  is  evident  that  the 
adversary  is  in  doubt.  It  is  also  probable  that  with  different 
alternatives  he  has  separated,  therefore  it  is  essential  to  seiie 
the  first  opportunity  of  asserting  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
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IiUfodsetiiM. — The  first  decided  attempt  to  drive  the  Anstrians  from 
the  IliUui  pcDineula  in  1848  and  1849  had  foiled.  Venice  held  out  for 
a  brief  time  after  the  defeat  at  Novara,  but  on  the  fiSd  August  of  the 
latter  year  it  capitulated  after  a  fire  months'  siege. 

In  1850  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  DenmaA  and  HoUtein  in 
ScUesirig,  the  Ducbj  being  again  supported  by  Prusda ;  but  the  latter 
Power  finally  concluded  a  separate  peace,  and  then  unit«d  with  Austria 
in  compellii^  the  submission  of  the  ilisu^ent  stat«. 

In  1864  occurred  the  Crimean  war.  Russia  in  18S3  had  claimed  the 
protedoiate  of  the  Christiana  in  Ttakej,  and  seized  Moldavia  and 
Watlsehia  aa  a  material  guanmtee,  whereupon  the  Forte  declared  war 
Bj^inst  the  Qax  Nicholas,  uid  entered  into  an  offensive  alllanc«  with 
Fnuce  aitd  England  ;  while  Austria  and  Prussia  made  a  separate  engage- 
ment, the  former  placing  a  strong  corpB  of  observation  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  and  in  September  1854  occupjing  the  Principalities.  Single- 
haaded  the  Turks  had  defeated  the  Roasians  at  Olteoitza,  but  her  fleet 
had  been  destroyed  at  Sinope.  The  Allies,  after  bombarding  Odessa, 
landed  at  Old  Fort  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Inker- 
inan,  BalaklaTa,  and  the  Tchemaja,  were  followed  in  September  ISBB  bj 
the  assault  and  capture  of  the  soutliom  side  of  Sebastopol.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  agreed  to  in  1856,  and  signed  at  Paris  on  15th  April,  by  which 
the  int<^ty  of  Turkey  was  guaranteed,  and  Russia  excluded  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Sardinia  had  joined  the  alliance  in  Jonnary  of  the  prerions 
year,  and  the  oonferences  at  Paris  placed  the  kingdom  among  the  great 
European  Powers.  But  the  prominent  position  she  had  thus  taken  was 
to  become  still  more  pronounced.  Her  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  was 
looked  on  hopefully  and  favourably  by  all  those  minor  States  which  under 
Bourixm  dynasties  or  Austrian  rule  dotted  the  map  of  Italy,  The  secret 
combination  of  these  States  looking  on  Piedmont  as  their  possible  leader, 
together  with  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Count  Cavour,  by  which  Fiance 
was  led  to  interest  herself  in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  resulted  in  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  and  her  armies  crossed  the  Ticinus  to 
oppose  the  allied  forces  of  France  and  Piedmont. 
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On  the  1st  of  January  1859,  at  the  reception  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  said  to  M.  de 
Hiihner,  the  Austrian  amhassador  in  Paris,  "I  r^;ret  that 
our  relations  with  your  Government  are  no  longer  so  cordial 
as  they  were,  but  I  request  you  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  my 
personal  feelings  towards  him  have  undergone  no  altera^on." 

The  words,  passing  through  Europe  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  were  underatood  to  imply  a  threat,  if  not  an  actual 
declaration  of  war ;  indeed  they  led  people  to  expect  a  great 
European  conflict.  But  even  these  expressive  words  could  not 
possibly  convey  all  that  was  concealed  in  them.  Let  us  con- 
sider, then,  what  had  taken  place  that  they  should  indicate  so 
startling  and  menacing  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  relations  of  the  principal  European  Powers  towards 
each  other  had  undergone  great  alterations  since  the  concln- 
sion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  The  Eastern  war  had 
not  attained  the  object  for  which  it  bad  been  undertaken. 
Peace  and  its  attendant  negotiations  scattered  the  seeds  of 
fresh  disagreements,  and  caused  the  Powers  composing  the 
European  pentarchy  to  form  intimacies  entirely  differing  from 
those  which  had  existed  during  the  still  recent  struggla 

As  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  these  negotiations,  we 
must  notice  the  friendly  advances  of  France  towards  fiussia, 
with  whom  she  had  so  recently  been  at  variance. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  oi^anisation  of  the  two 
Principalities,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Bussia  and  Fraoce 
stood  on  one  side,  Austria  and  Turkey  on  the  other;  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  Prussia,  pursued  a  middle  course. 
Russia  and  France  wished  for  the  union  of  the  States,  which 
would  naturally  make  them  more  independent  of  the  Porte. 
For  this  very  reason  the  Sublime  Porte  opposed  it,,  and  Aus- 
tria joined  her.  She  would  perhaps  have  lent  her  influ- 
ence to  the  other  Powers  bad  these  provinces  been  annexed 
to  her ;  such  not  being  the  case,  she  wished  Turkey  to  keep 
them,  and  consequently  advocated  their  continued  separa- 
tion. The  Convention  of  19th  August  1868,  completed  with 
so  much  difficulty,  was  a  compromise.  To  all  appearance 
Austria  had  gained  her  point;  the  Principalities  received  a 
divided  government;  hut  several  branches  of  administration 
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were  common  to  both,  which  waa  in  accordaDce  with  the 
wishes  of  Enasia  and  France.  A  further  development  of 
events  was  necessary  in  order  to  determine  which  side  had 
in  reality  beeb  soccessfnL 

In  Servia,  the  same  parties  pursued  like  tendencies. 

Montenegro,  always  in  close  alliance  with  Bussia,  was 
openly  taken  under  the  protection  of  France,  when  the  Turks 
prepared  to  assert  their  unconditional  sovereignty  with  armed 
hand  in  1858. 

Greece,  Busaia's  old  proteg^,  entered  into  the  warmest 
relations  with  that  same  France  which  in  1854  had  occupied 
the  Pineus,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  taking  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Ottoman  Empira 

The  noiseless  coalition  of  France  and  Russia  was  evident  in 
all  these  cases,  and  was  directed  principally  against  Turkey, 
Bat  how  is  it  that  France,  which  had  just  concluded  a 
three  years'  war,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
integrity  of  Tnrkey  against  Bussia,  was  found  suddenly  form- 
ing a  close  alliance  with  Hossia,  and  against  that  int^ritj  ? 
thoa  endeavouring  to  carry  out  her  "  civilising  mission "  by 
totally  different  means. 

Answer:  because  Austria  stands  behiud  Turkey.  Austria 
equally  in  opposition  to  Bussia  and  France,  is  the  link  which 
conuecte  these  two  Powers. 

When,  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1S58,  a  quickly-assembled 
political  meeting  in  Servia  deposed  Prince  Alexander  Kara- 
georgiwitch,  in  order  to  substitute'  Michael  Oberanowitch, 
Austria  despatched  a  small  corps  of  observation  to  the  Servian 
frontier,  and  was  inclined  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
deposed  Prince  and  the  Porte.  This  called  forth  most  bitter 
leclamations  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  without  the  slight- 
est urgent  cause  she  threatened  to  consider  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  Austria  as  a  casus  Idli,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
opposed  to  Article  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Austria  did  not  supply  her  with  this  pretext;  she  gave 
explanationa  which  were  necessarily  satisfactory. 

Bat  Anstria,  with  one  foot  on  the  Danube,  rested  her  other 
oo  the  Pa  Other  causes  of  difference  might  easily  be  found 
in  her  Italian  provinces,  where  she  was  in  closer  approxi- 
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matiun  to  France,  and  where  a  French  army  would  find  a 
more  favourable  point  of  attack,  should  such  an  eventiutlit; 
arise. 

Sardinia,  humbled  by  her  short  campaign  of  Kovara  in  1849, 
had  never  reliuquiahed  the  hope  of  gaining  her  revenge,  and  of 
ultimately  obtaining  that  increase  of  territory  to  which  she 
had  already  aspired.  But  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  successor  of 
Charles  Albeit,  bad  promptly  recognised  that  this  end  woald 
prove  to  be  as  unattainable  to  him  as  it  had  to  his  father, 
without  foreign  assistance.  In  1854  he  sent  a  contingent  to 
the  Crimea  to  join  England  and  France  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  without  in  reality  having  any  just  pretext  for  so  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  every  reason  to  endeavour  to  gnard 
his  small  and  already  heavUy-taxed  kingdom  from  the  tntpeiise 
attendant  upon  war.  Nothing  but  an  ulterior  design  could 
have  induced  him  to  diverge  from  this  policy.  V/hat  thisvas 
is  evident  enough, — viz.,  to  gain  the  assistance  of  France,  and 
perhaps  England,  against  Austria — to  slip  into  the  conncil  of 
the  great  Powers,  and  then  to  advocate  to  all  appearance  the 
interests  of  Italy,  but  in  reality  only  those  of  the  Piedmont 
dynasty,  and  thus  to  strengthen  its  claims  on  the  Italians 
(which  had  met  with  great  opposition  in  1848  aod  1849)  for 
the  sceptre  of  Italy. 

To  say  the  truth,  considerable  progress  in  this  course  bad 
already  been  effected.  Sardinia  had  taken  her  place  by  the 
side  of  the  great  Powers  in  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856,  and  in  the  after-conferences  found  an  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  those  Powers  to  the  state  of  Italy,— 
a  question  which  was  entirely  new,  and  which  in  reality  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Eastern  war,  or  its  termination.  The 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  true,  avoided  any 
direct  aUusion  in  tbese  after-conferences  to  the  position  of 
Aiistria  in  Italy.  He  confined  himself  to  the  expresoon  of 
the  wish  that  reforms  calculated  to  promote  a  more  liberal 
development  of  their  peoples  might  be  introduced  in  the  Papal 
States  and  Neapolitan  dominions.  Count  Cavour,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Sardinia,  was  not  so  cautious.  His  language  was 
directed  entirely  against  the  Austrian  occupation  :  he  enlaiged 
particularly  upon  the  endeavours  of  Austria  to  ext«nd  her 
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infiueace  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  the  coDse- 
quect  danger  and  injury  to  Sardinia. 

The  commencement  was  thus  made,  although  the  dificasaion 
introduced  by  the  Sardinian  Minister  was  not  further  entered 
into.  At  that  moment  neither  Trance  nor  England  showed 
great  inclination  to  commence  a  new  war  for  Sardiuia,— the 
less  so,  as  the  old  one  had  proved  barren  of  results  to  all  par- 
ties except  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Thus  Piedmont  remained 
in  the  first  instance  alone.  But  by  degrees  she  took  np  an 
openly  hostile  position  towards  Austria.  The  Piedmontese 
press  systematically  questioned  her  right  of  occnpation  of  her 
Italian  provinces.  Similar  attacks  were  made  in  the  Houaes 
of  Aaaembly;  the  Ministers  themselves  were  not  the  least  pro- 
minent in  these  discussions.  Sardinia  was  continually  violat- 
ing the  cartel  treaties.  She  encouraged  desertion  from  the 
Aastrias  provinces,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  deserters. 
Austria,  warned  by  Cavour's  language  at  the  conferences  of 
Paris,  proceeded  with  double  energy  to  maintain  her  position 
in  Italy ;  she  made  the  broadest  possible  use  of  her  rights 
of  occupation  and  fortification  in  the  Duchies  and  Lega- 
tions; she  formed  new,  and  renewed  old  treaties  with  other 
Italian  States,  and  so  certainly  gave  great  ground  for  fresh 
and  angty  reclamations  on  the  part  of  Piedmont,  which  ulti- 
mately induced  her  to  recall  her  ambassador  from  Turin, 
without,  however,  breaking  off  all  diplomatic  communication 
with  Sardinia. 

Id  the  course  of  the  year  1858,  it  was  observed  that  the 
langu^  of  Piedmont  gradually  became  more  and  more  con- 
fident. It  seemed  tolerably  certain  that  she  had  gained  an 
ally ; — this  was  no  other  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Orsini's  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him  on  the  14th  January 
1858  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  mon- 
arch ;  it  had  caused  him  a  severe  shock.  Under  its  effects 
he  had  hastened  to  plunge  France  into  the  deepest  abyss 
of  despotism  by  introducing  the  "Loi  des  Suspects,"  —  thns 
destroying  all  confidence  in  right  and  justice. 

No  nation  will  continue  to  bend  its  neck  to  such  a  yoke 
for  any  length  of  time,  unless  its  thoughts  are  diverted  from 
its  contemplation  hy  intense  interest  in  foreign  events.     The 
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abeolute  lord  of  Fr&nce  found  war  a  necesBity, — doably  so 
becatise  the  army  was  his  chief  support,  and  naturally  desir- 
003  of  it.  He  also  foond  it  necessary  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  army.  Circumstances  had  prevented  his  doing 
this  in  the  Crimea;  but  hia  family  traditions  demanded  it. 
A  war  in  Italy  was  particularly  welcome  to  him :  such  a 
one  could  be  WE^ed  against  Austria ;  and  he  found  a  natural 
ally  in  Kuasia.  With  regard  to  England,  he  could  redcon 
with  certainty  upon  finding  her  in  a  neutral  position;  for 
although  her  interests  might  lead  her  to  oppose  him,  she 
could  not  possibly  enter  the  lists  against  Italy  struggling 
for  that  freedom  for  which  she  had  so  often  expressed  her 
sympathy. 

Besides  this,  the  war  in  Italy  would  be  carried  on  in  close 
approximation  to  the  French  frontier ;  and  the  distance  from 
the  French  capital,  which  prevented  Napoleon  &om  takii^ 
the  commaud  of  the  Crimean  anny,  no  longer  presented  any 
obstAcle.  His  uncle  had  gained  his  first  laurels  in  Italy,  and 
the  well-known  tendency  of  his  mind  to  imitate  him  was  thus 
gratified. 

Weighty  reasons  thus  speak  for  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
wished  for  war— war  in  Italy,  and  against  Austria.  Are  more 
required  ?  Shall  his  well-known  sapetstition  and  old  obla- 
tions be  urged  ? 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  consider  the  individnali^ 
of  the  Emperor.  Faith  in  the  connection  of  certain  pheno- 
mena of  natnre  with  personal  destiny,  belief  in  prophecies  and 
snchlike — in  short>  what  is  generally  termed  su^aeratitum,  is 
more  or  less  shared  by  all  who  have  passed  a  life  of  adventure, 
and  recognised  the  wonderful  dispensations  in  this  world.  An 
old  gipsy  woman  is  said  to  have  prophesied  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  that  he  would  gain  a  great  victory  in  Italy.  Beport 
says  he  believed  it. 

The  attempt  of  Orsini  is  said  to  have  urgently  called  to  the 
Emperor's  mind  the  solenm  oaths  he  had  taken  on  joinii^  tbe 
party  of  "  Young  Italy"  in  1830,  and  the  engagements  towards 
Italy  which  these  oaths  imposed  upon  bim. 

Whatever  such  su^estions  are  worth,  this  is  certun,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1858  the  intimacy  of  Napoleon  the 
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Tbird  with  Sardinia  increased  in  the  same  ptoportion  aa  his 
coolness  with  Austria. 

He  first  intimated  his  intention  of  interfering  in  Italian 
affairs  for  the  fartherance  of  Fiedmontese  interests,  to  the 
detriment  of  Austria,  by  vague  remarks  either  in  the  papers 
or  in  diplomatic  communications.  The  mutual  occupation  of 
Papal  territory  by  French  and  Austrian  troops  gave  the  first 
occasioa  for  such  remarks. 

This  subject  had  been  mooted  at  the  conferences  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  upon  that  this  occupation  could 
not  last  for  ever.  As,  however,  there  was  no  probability  of 
its  termination  until  the  Papal  States  were  thoroughly  quiets 
ed,  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  France  and  Austria  to  come 
to  an  understanding  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  reforms 
calctdated  to  produce  such  desirable  effects.  During  the  dif- 
ferent discussions  on  this  point,  France  continually  hinted 
at  Austria's  disinclination  to  promote  such  reforms,  and 
indirectly  accused  her  of  wishing  to  make  her  influence  pre- 
ponderant The  same  remarks  were  made  to  her  with  regard 
to  her  Neapolitan  policy. 

Piedmont  alone  spoke  out  with  increased  decision  against 
Anstria.  This  was  done,  however,  through  the  press,  and  not 
by  means  of  difdomatic  correspondence. 

Again,  as  France  had  sided  with  Bussia  in  the  East,  so  now 
Bossia  joined  Fiance  in  the  West.  Hussia's  negotiations  with 
Sudinia  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  harbour  of  Villa- 
franco,  here  call  for  particular  attention. 

Different  measures  of  reform  introduced  by  Austria  in  1858, 
in  pursuance  of  her  idea  of  centralising  the  empire,  were  very 
unpopular  in  her  Italian  provinces,  and  were  used  by  Pied- 
mont to  stir  up  the  flame  of  discontent.  Prominent  amongst 
these  were  the  New  Currency  and  Recruiting  laws.  The 
movement  going  on,  more  especially  in  the  towns  of  Austrian 
Italy,  could  not  long  remain  a  secret ;  and  this,  added  to  what 
she  already  knew  of  Piedmont's  plans,  in  concert  with  France, 
to  encourt^  the  insurrection  against  her  rule  in  Italy, 
naturally  excited  her  full  attention.  It  could  no  longer  be 
doubted,  from  all  that  was  taking  place,  that  she  was  the 
object  of  a  double  attack — which  was  the  more  dangerous,  as 
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the  mask  which  was  still  worn  might  at  any  moment  be 
thrown  aside.  She  fouDd  herself  conseqaently  compelled  to 
take  precautionary  measures ;  and  with  this  object  in  view, 
her  policy  may  be  thus  defined :  To  endeavour  to  avoid  pving 
the  slightest  plausible  pretext  for  the  outbreak  of  the  pre* 
meditated  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  herinilituy 
position  in  Italy  by  reinforcing  hei  army  there. 

It  is  now  plain  enough  for  what  reasons  the  New  Year's 
greeting  of  Napoleon  III  made  so  deep  an  impression,  and 
was  considered  of  so  much  importance. 

TTp  to  this  moment,  then,  were  on  the  one  side  Austria, 
allied,  so  to  say,  with  the  Porte  and  the  majority  of  the 
governments  of  the  Italian  States ;  on  the  other.  Fiance,  Pied- 
mont, and  Kussia  in  concert  with  the  insurrection  in  Italy,  u 
well  as  in  the  Sclavo-Boumanian  countries — or,  in  other  words, 
the  countries  professing  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Chnich. 
England  and  Prussia  have  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  May  1867  had  dnm 
largely  upon  the  resources  of  England.  She  was  nevertheless 
forced  to  continue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Contdnent. 
One  subject  in  particular  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
her.  The  plan  which  had  been  so  long  entertained,  of  cutting 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  was  looked  upon  very  fevounibly 
by  France.  It  offered  to  the  Mediterranean  States,  if  carried 
out,  an  easy  and  very  advantt^eous  connection  with  India. 
Under  all  circumstances,  it  was  probable  that  it  would  effect  a 
great  change  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  world— at  any 
rate,  England  would  find  an  opposition  to  which  she  could 
not  afford  to  be  indifferent.  It  might  prove  to  be  of  still 
greater  ultimate  importance  to  her  if  the  Napoleonic  idea  of 
converting  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake  were  carried 
out,  and  England  excluded  from  it.  France  in  psrticDlu 
would  then  be  possessed  of  the  shortest  road  to  India,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  might  seriously  menace  her  rule  in  that 
country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  England  opposed 
the  project  with  all  her  influence,  and  besides  this,  com- 
menced taking  precautions  for  the  protection  of  her  Indian 
dominions. 

After  France,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Kussia 
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wonld  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  new  road  of  com- 
immication,  consequently  none  of  these  Powers  had  any 
interest  in  opposing  the  French  undertaking,  not  even  Austria. 

Farther  complications  in  European  politicB  altered  this. 
It  was  evident  enough,  that  whatever  other  Mediterranean 
States  there  might  be,  France  wag  then  the  real  mistress  of  that 
sea,  as  well  aa  of  the  road  to  Suez.  This  was  owing  to  the 
great  saperioritj  of  her  naval  resources,  for  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  which  Napoleon  III,  had  made  incredibly 
snccessfnl  exertions  within  the  previous  years.  Austria  could 
offer  no  objection  to  her  preponderance  there. 

But  to  all  appearance  it  was  the  pnrpose  of  her  enemies 
to  expel  her  from  Italy,  and  even  from  Istria  and  Dalmatia 
^-ot  in  other  words,  from  the  entire  Adriatic  coast — should 
they  be  successfuL  This  clearly  changed  her  position  alto- 
gether. Austria  and  England,  by  force  of  their  respective 
interests,  became  natural  allies,  and  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  lose  sight  of  any  matters  of  smaller  importance,  for 
the  porpose  of  mutually  assisting  each  other. 

The  idea  of  the  exclusion  of  England  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, furthered  by  the  project  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the  Adriatic,  now 
increased  in  dimensions,  and  drew  other  countries  and  nations 
into  its  vortex. 

Once  successfully  completed,  Boman  and  Sclavo-Grecian 
States  wonld  rule  alone  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Boman  race,  headed  by  France,  would  soon  assert  her  superior- 
ity on  the  ocean.  England,  however,  would  not  be  the  only 
country  excladed  from  the  Mediterranean — it  would  be  equally 
closed  to  the  Germans.  The  struggle  by  means  of  which  this 
end  was  to  be  attained  would  be  a  war  of  races,  the  £oman 
and  Sclavonic  against  the  German.  To  conceal  and  disguise 
the  real  character  of  this  war  as  long  as  possible,  was  the  great 
and  necessary  object  of  the  "  Imperator "  of  the  Roman  race, 
in  order  to  attain  by  degrees  entire  success.  But  it  would 
prove  difficult  to  keep  England  off  if  Austria  were  to  be 
£rst  attacked ;  much  more  probable  would  it  be  that  Austria 
would  hold  aloof  were  England  to  be  attacked  first.  The 
impatience  of  the  Italians,  however,  and  the  prospect  of 
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winning  othei  allies  to  be  gradually  bronght  into  play,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan. 


Bbtelopmbnt  of  the  War  in  Lombabdy. 

Political  outbreaks  in  Lombardy,  the  langnt^  used  by  the 
Piedmonteae  pi-esa,  the  watlike  preparations  of  France  ex- 
plained by  the  New  Year's  greeting  of  the  Emperor  of  tiie 
French,  led  the  Austrian  Oovemment  to  strengthen  her  amy 
in  Italy  in  the  last  days  of  Janaary.  For  this  purpose  tbe 
3d  army  corps  was  ordered  off  Irom  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  together  with  several  border  regiments.  These  troops 
were  forwarded  by  rail  from  Vienna  to  Trieste;  and  in  & 
few  days  the  whole  movement  was  completed.  But  the  anny 
remained  on  the  peace  establishment ;  and  &esh  r^nieDts 
were  drawn  in  from  Galicia  and  Transylvania  to  replace  those 
taken  from  Vienna. 

WhOe  these  military  movements  were  taking  place,  Kii^ 
Victor  Emmanuel  opened  the  Piedmonteae  Chambers.  Hia 
speech  described  the  position  and  expressed  the  purposes  of 
Piedmont,  more  particularly  where  he  stated  that  the  connhy 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  cry  of  anguish  in  Italy. 

Immediately  after,  the  Sardinian  troops  were  drawn  in  &om 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  such  aa  Savoy  and  the 
isle  of  Sardinia,  and  concentrated  towards  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier on  the  Ticinus  and  about  Alessandria. 

The  Piedmontese  formed  recruiting  offices  on  the  frontier 
for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  youths  from  the  other  Italisn 
States  and  forming  them  into  organised  bodies. 

A  report  which  had  gained  ground  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was  now  confirmed.  On  tbe  15th  January. 
Prince  Napoleon,  the  Emperor's  cousin,  landed  at  Villafrancs, 
and  was  married  on  the  30th  January  to  the  Princess  Clo- 
thilde,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  then  in  her 
sixteenth  year. 

The  preparations  of  France,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  the  artillery  and  Beet,  now  took  another  direction. 
Extensive  purchases  of  horses  were  made,  more  especially  in 
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Germany.  Ad  Anay  of  the  Alps,  the  formation  of  wliich  had 
long  been  mmonred,  now  took  up  its  position,  the  Army  of 
Lyons  forming  its  nuclens.  Transport  vessels  were  sent  from 
Toulon  to  Algiers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  veteran 
and  seasoned  battalions.  The  commencement  was  made  with 
the  division  Benault,  the  advanced-gnard  of  which  landed  at 
MarseilleB  on  the  12th  February. 

.  All  these  cirenmstances  could  no  longer  admit  a  doubt  but 
that  the  closest  alliance  existed  between  France  and  Sardinia, 
and  that>  in  f^i  tui  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  had  been 
conclnded  between  them  against  Austria.  Uneasy  glances 
were  also  directed  towards  Enssia,  in  consequence  of  the 
report  that  preparations  menacing  to  Austria  were  being 
carried  on  there. 

Napoleon  III.,  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  Chambers  on 
the  7th  Febmary,  acknowledged  that  the  state  of  Italy  was 
snch  as  to  cause  just  ground  of  apprehension  to  diplomacy  in 
general ;  but  he  expressed  the  hope  that  peace  would  be  main- 
tained. Public  opinion  here  took  difierent  directions :  while 
some  were  of  opinion  after  this  speech  that  peace  would  not 
be  disturbed,  others  openly  affirmed  that  the  Emperor  only 
desired  time  to  complete  his  preparations,  and  showed  bis 
determination  not  to  allow  Piedmont  to  hurry  him  into  the 
■war,  but  to  choose  his  own  time  for  striking  the  blow. 

A  coi^ress  before  the  war  would  doubtless  have  been 
welcome  to  bim,  in  order  to  isolate  Austria  from  her  natural 
allies.  The  Emperor's  real  speech  was  contained  iu  a  pam- 
phlet  inspired  by  bim,  entitled  'Kapoleon  III.  and  Italy.' 

The  public  press  of  France  advocated  more  or  less  the  same 
views,  only  interrupted  by  an  occasional  quieting  article  in 
the  '  Moniteur,'  or  some  other  paper. 

During  this  time  Austria  was  not  idle.  Indeed,  how  conld 
she  be,  when  matters  in  the  East  were  taking  an  equally 
hostile  tuml 

On  the  12th  January  Colonel  Couzar  was  elected  Hospadar 
of  Moldavia,  and  on  the  5th  February  to  the  same  office  in 
Wallachia.  The  union  of  the  FriucipaUtiee,  which  should 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Convention  of  19th  August  1858, 
was  in  reality  effected  by  this. 
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SoBsia  and  France  immediately  recognised  this  dooHe 
election,  while  Austria  and  the  Porte  entered  theii  protest 
against  it     The  latter  Power  sent  troops  to  the  Dannbe. 

This  double  election  was  of  importance  to  the  progress  of 
events  in  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  an  excuse  for  tlie 
assranhly  of  a  congress  where  the  "  Italian  question"  conld 
be  dealt  with  more  decidedly  and  distinctly  than  had  yet 
been  t^  case.  Austria  naturally  opposed  this  course,  as  she 
conld  'not  admit  that  an  Italian  question,  as  viewed  by  Fiance 
and  Sardinia,  existed. 

At  this  critical  moment  England,  with  Prussia  at  her  ude, 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

The  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  Lord  Cowley,  on  teims 
of  intimacy  with  both  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Aosteian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Bnol,  was 
selected  to  commence  the  work  of  mediation,  and  nts  to 
he  assisted  at  Vienna  by  Baron  Werther,  the  Pnusiui 
ambassador  in  that  capital 

After  conferring  with  Napoleon  and  Count  Walewski,  liird 
Cowley  came  over  to  London  to  make  himself  acquainted  witti 
the  views  of  the  Derby  Cabinet;  on  the  24th  of  Febnutiyhe 
left  Vienna.  At  the  same  time  the  English  Govemmeut 
called  upon  the  Fiedmontese  Minister  to  specify  the  caoees  <if 
complaint  against  Austria.  Count  Cavour  replied  in  a  memo- 
randum on  the  1st  of  March,  in  which  he  attacked  the  treaties 
of  Austria  with  the  States  of  Central  Italy,  by  means  of  which 
Fiedmontese  influence  in  the  peninsula  was  improperly  inter- 
fered with.  These  treaties  were  thus  made  the  open  cause 
of  dispute.  Count  Buol  and  Lord  Cowley  talked  the  matter 
over.  The  former  denied  that  any  Power  was  justified  in  dis- 
puting or  questioning  the  right  of  Austria  to  conclude  these 
treaties ;  any  sovereign  State  possessed  that  right  He  laid 
the  matter  before  Lord  Cowley,  and  ultimately  stated  tbat 
Austria  would  not  object  to  having  this  point  discussed  in 
a  Congress  under  certain  conditions.  Amongst  these  were- 
that  other  means  of  preserving  the  peace  in  Italy  most  be 
devised ;  that  Sardinia  must  not  be  allowed  to  extend  her  pi«- 
tensiona  as  the  great  Italian  Power ;  that  the  other  Poveis 
present  at  the  Congress  should  likewise  lay  their  treaties  vitK 
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the  Italian  Stat-es  on  the  table ;  and  Ustly,  that  all  negotiations 
should  he  based  on  the  final  treaties  of  1815,  which  most  in 
no  way  he  encroached  upon. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  at  Vienna,  the  Mends  of  peace 
became  more  sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  it  would  be  pre- 
served. The  EmperoT  Napoleon  did  his  utmost  to  encourage 
these  hopes.  On  the  6th  of  March  his  Note  appeared  in  the 
'  Monitenr'  denying  that  any  warUke  preparations  were  being 
made  by  Fianca  He  acknowledged,  it  is  true,  that  an  alliance 
existed  between  France  and  Sardinia  foi  the  protection  of 
the  latter  in  case  she  should  be  attacked,  but  attributed  the 
general  feeling  of  insecurity  that  existed  to  the  exaggerations 
of  the  press ;  whereas  there  was  in  reality  no  ground  for 
apprehension.  Three  days  afterwards  the  recently-married 
Prince  Napoleon  was  relieved  ii'om  his  office  of  Minister  of 
the  Colonies.  This  was  intended  as  a  sure  sign  of  peace.  It 
was  generally  asserted  that  Napoleon  III.  was  unconditionally 
in  favour  of  peace — he  was  the  essence  of  moderation ;  the 
real  disturber  was  the  Prince — he  it  was  who  urged  Piedmont 
on  to  such  reckless  daring  I  Unmistakably  convinced  of  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  he  had  retired  from  the 
Ministry  of  a  Power  which  could  desert  the  cause  of  his 
father-in-law ! 

The  incredulous  shook  thdr  heads.  All  this,  they  said,  was 
but  ju^lery :  Napoleon  III.  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  assist 
Piedmont  against  an  attack  of  Austria,  if  that  were  all ;  but 
he  had  gained  the  conviction  from  different  manifestations  of 
poblic  feeling,  particularly  in  Germany,  Hiat  Austria  was  by 
no  means  so  isolated  as  he  thought.  He  was  not  prepared  for  a 
war  in  which  Germany  and  perhaps  England  would  take  part 
with  Austria.  He  required  time  to  complete  bis  preparations, 
and  a  Congress  in  order  to  Isolate  Austria.  By  gaining  time 
he  gained  the  advantage  of  ruining  Austria,  already  so  deeply 
involved,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  might  perhaps  force 
her  under  the  strain  of  this  difficulty  to  attack.  By  this 
mteans  he  desired  to  throw  the  whole  unpopularity  of  the  war 
on  Austria,  and  gain  public  opinion  for  himself. 

The  incredulous  were  right  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  never  doubted  as  to  whether  Napoleon  would  suc- 
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ceed  ia  securing  his  double  object  of  getting  a  Congress  if  lie 
found  it  advisable,  and  of  commeocing  the  war  at  Iiis  own 
time. 

This  is  either  strong  testimony  to  the  power  of  intellect  of 
the  mail,  or  to  the  wont  of  it  in  his  adversaries. 

That  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  not  very  well  ctm- 
tented  with  the  mediation  of  Et^aDd,  of  which  he  of  conne 
received  instant  and  accurate  information,  is  natural  eniragh. 
Was  he  to  expose  his  treaty  with  Piedmont  ?  The  demand 
was  reasonable  enough  on  the  part  of  Austria,  but  reBBonabla 
demands  may  be  very  inconvenient  to  those  who  ahovltl 
comjJy  with  them.  Besides  which,  to  all  appearance  Englanil's 
mediation  did  not  seem  to  tend  directly  to  a  Congress.  In 
concert  with  Eussia  she  was  desirous  of  setUing  the  qaestion 
quietly  and  alona  That  scheme  must  be  thwarted,  and 
nothing  could  be  easier. 

When  Lord  Cowley  returned  from  Vienna  to  Paris  on 
the  16th  of  March,  he  learnt  that  a  lively  intercbange  of 
communication  had  been  going  on  between  the  French  and 
Kussian  Courts  during  his  absence,  and  that  the  Ooart  of 
St  Petersburg  had  proposed  a  Congress  of  the  five  gtea* 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Italian  question.  At 
the  same  time  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  English  MiuiBtn  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  informed  of  Rossia's  proposition  by  the 
French  ambassador  in  London,  and  acquainted  with  the  foct 
— ^it  was  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  views  of  Franca 

These  communications  perplexed  him.  He  did  not  feel 
justified  in  declining  Russia's  proposition  of  a  Congress  wiUi 
regard  to  Lord  Cowley's  mission.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
not  wish  to  allow  Russia  to  have  entirely  her  own  way  in  the 
matter.    He  consequently  took  a  middle  coarse. 

He  accepted  the  proposition,  but  laid  down  four  points 
which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  on  which  the  Congias 
should  work. 

The  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  Baron  Bronow,  gave 
hia  consent  to  these  points  on  the  22d  Maroh.  They  were  as 
follows : — 

I,  To  devise  means  for  the  maiutenauce  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia. 
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2.  Evactiation  of  the  Papal  States  by  the  foreiga  troops 
of  occapation,  and  deliberation  on  teform  in  the  Italian 
States. 

3.  Consideration  of  a  substitute  for  the  special  treaties  of 
Austria  with  the  Italian  States. 

4.  The  tenitorial  distribution  and  treaties  of  1815  were  not 
to  be  disturbed. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Balohine,  the  Euasian  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  communicated  to  Count  Buol  the  proposition  in 
&T0UT  of  B  Congress.  On  the  28th  March,  Lord  LoftuB,  the 
English  ambassador,  handed  in  the  basis  determined  by  Lord 
M^mesbury. 

Austria  felt  that  she  must  be  very  careful  here,  as  the  pro- 
poeitioa  proceeded  from  Snssia  evidently  in  concert  with 
France,  in  order  to  thwart  the  English  mediation  which  waa 
becoming  incouTenient  Count  Buol  answered  Balahine's 
Note  on  the  23d  March,  before  the  points  insisted  on  by  Eng- 
land were  officially  communicated  to  him. 

He  declared  that  Austria  was  prepared  to  entertain  Russia's 
propoutiou  equally  with  France,  England,  and  Russia.  In 
his  opinion  the  position  taken  up  by  Sardinia  in  her  foreign 
relations  was  the  only  difficulty — and  that  must  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  at  once.  In  case  other  questions  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  Congress,  they  must  be  previously  clearly 
defined ;  and  if  the  affairs  of  any  other  sovereign  State  were 
to  be  talked  over,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  those  States  must 
be  duly  represented  in  the  Congress. 

Consultations  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  "clash 
ot  arms  "  were  not  only  dangerous  in  a  material  point  of 
new,  but  morally  abstdutely  impossible.  According  to  Aus- 
tna'fi  views,  Piedmont  must  disarm  before  a  Congress  could 


Cotmt  Buol  replied  to  the  Note  of  Lord  Loftus  on  the  31st 
of  March.  He  again  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  Sardinia's  disarming  before  the  Congress  could  meet, 
and  declared  most  positively  that  Austria  would  not  accept  the 
Congress  before  this  had  taken  place.  England  had  promised 
to  use  her  infinence  with  France  in  order  to  promote  this  end. 
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a  point  much  dwelt  upon  by  Count  Buol ;  who  in  his  tnni 
engaged  tliat  Austria  would  not  attack  Sardinia  during  tJie 
Congrees. 

In  an  appendix  ix>  this  communication  he  made  epeoial 
remarks  on  the  "  Four  points "  from  an  Austrian  point  of 
view. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point — the  Congreas  should  devise 
means  of  compellii^  Sardinia  to  perform  her  international 
duties,  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  similar  complicities  in 
future. 

He  consented  to  the  discussion  proposed  in  the  second  point, 
hut  demuided  that  the  settlement  of  the  detail  should  be  left 
to  the  Powers  immediately  concerned — France,  Austria,  and 
the  Papal  States. 

•  He  declined  a  discussion  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
Austrian  treaties ;  at  the  same  time,  if  all  the  Powers  repie- 
seuted  at  the  Congress  agreed  to  make  known  their  treaties 
with  the  Italian  States,  Austria  would  do  the  same,  and  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  other  States  interested  in  it,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  them. 

Count  Buol  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  fourth 
point ;  and  then  added  a  fifth — That  the  great  Powers  should 
come  to  an  understanding  about  a  general  and  simultaneous 
disarmament. 

People  in  Turin  began  to  doubt  the  Emperor  Napoleon— 
without  much  reason,  it  is  true :  they  strongly  objected  to  a 
Congress,  more  especially  a  Congress  where  Suxlinia  was  not 
to  be  represented.  At  the  latter  end  of  March  the  Emperor 
sent  for  Count  Cavour  to  Paris,  and  he  returned  from  thence 
on  the  30th  with  his  mind  fully  at  ease.  It  was  ahont  this 
time  that  the  saying  originated  that  "a  Congress  was  a 
necessary  implement  of  war."  The  preliminary  ne^tiatiMU 
were  necessary  for  tiie  completion  of  military  preparations, 
and  it  would  prove  easy  in  the  meantime,  or  actually  during 
the  Congress,  to  irritate  and  thus  isolate  Austria,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  war  on  her. 

It  was  necessary  to  continue  to  appear  to  give  way,  taking 
care  not  to  go  too  far;  and  where  France  gave  way,  tiins 
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eviociug  her  love  of  peace,  it  was  Piedmont's  business  to 
raise  fresh  difficiilties,  which  France  in  her  position  of  media- 
trix would  not  altf^ther  ignore. 

To  judge  hy  after-events,  such  may  have  been  the  purport 
of  the  coufereDcea  between  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Fiedmontese 
Minister. 

Sardinia  declared  that  she  could  not  begin  to  disarm  unless 
she  be  admitted  to  the  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  Powers.  The  English  Government  made  the  proposition 
to  France  that  they  united  Bhonld  guarantee  Sardinia  from  an 
Austrian  attack  if  she  woiUd  disarm.  This  was  unsuccessful, 
for  France  declined  to  give  this  joint  guarantee.  Then  Austria 
proposed  a  general  disarmament  before  the  meeting  of  the 
CongresB. 

France  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  general  disarmament, 
iu  such  form  that  the  principle  should  be  recognised  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  but  its  actual  execution  should 
be  deferred,  and  settled  at  the  Congress. 

B;  die  introduction  of  the  question  of  general  disarma- 
ment, and  more  especially  by  the  counter  -  proposition  of 
France,  the  matter  became  complicated  to  the  utmost 

The  deliberations  had  arrived  at  this  phase  on  the  9th 
April 

It  may  be  well  here  to  examine  this  question  of  disarma- 
ment, lo  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  we  should  know  what  the  three  Powers  had  already 
effected  in  the  way  of  arming. 

At  the  commencement  of  January,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Austria  had  piiehed  forward  a  fresh  army  corps,  though  not 
on  the  war  establishment,  for  the  reinforcement  of  her  Italian 
army.  She  had  increased  and  armed  her  fortifications  in 
Italy,  and,  more  particularly,  erected  new  works  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  She  had  concentrated  fresh  troops  from  the 
eastern  to  the  central  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  them  with  greater  despatch  to  Italy.  Towards  the 
end  of  ^February  she  began  to  increase  the  strength  of  many 
raiments  by  calling  in  the  furlough  men.  The  army  in 
Italy  was  composed  entirely  of  n^ments  not  recruited  in 
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Italy.  The  lecntiting  districts  of  many  of  these  Tt^^meDts  in 
Italy  were  &i  distant  in  the  eastern  Crownlands — the  for- 
lough  men  were  being  called  in  here  in  order  to  be  forwarded 
to  their  regiments  in  Italy.  Those  r^ments  which  had  their 
recruiting  districts  in  Italy  were  quartered  with  three  bat- 
talions in  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  leaving  only  the 
fourth  battalion  in  these  districts.  They  also  called  in  their 
furlough  men,  and  the  four  battalions  marched  oat  of  Italy 
with  them,  leaving  only  the  so-called  depot  division,  consist- 
ing of  two  companies,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  fifth  battalion 
(which  was  to  be  newly  formed)  behind.  By  the  9th  March 
it  was  calculated  that  about  65,000  furlough  men  had  been 
called  in.  This  measure  was  gradually  extended.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  it  was  determined  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  Italy  with  another  army  corps  drawn  in  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow  to  Vienna,  and  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  army  on  the  war  eetablishment,  by  calling  in  the 
reserves,  forming  fifth  battalions  of  the  depot  divisions,  and 
erecting  the  grenadier  battalions.  This  last  measure  was 
counter-ordered,  owing  to  the  short  prospect  of  maintaining 
peace  which  appeared  about  this  time,  but  was  renewed  shortly 
afterwards. 

The  disarmament  of  Austria  would  thus  mean  the  with- 
di'awal  of  all  reinforcements,  including  the  furlough  men  who 
had  been  called  in  from  Italy,  and  the  dismissal  of  them  to 
their  homes. 

France  had  made  enormous  purchases  of  horses,  had 
increased  her  fieet,  had  drawn  in  different  divisions  firom 
Algiers,  and  collected  immense  stores  in  the  magazines  of  her 
southern  ports ;  she  had  further  strengthened  the  troops  along 
the  Alpine  fVontier  by  large  reinforcements,  had  added  a  fourth 
battalion  to  each  of  her  hundred  infantry  raiments,  and 
marked  out  fresh  camps  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  reoi^anise  the  national  code. 

Nevertheless  France  declared  that  she  was  not  arming ;  and, 
to  speak  the  txutb,  her  measures  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
she  was  able  to  aG&rm  this  with  some  appearance  of  truth- 
fulness. 

To  the  insinuation  that  she  was  heaping  np  stores  of  war, 
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(he  replied,— " Quite  right;  bat  that  is  continually  taking 
place  in  all  veil  organised  States.  If  we  have  done  more  than 
usual  in  this  way,  it  is  because  ve  have  recently  entirely 
altered  our  naval  and  militaiy  system.  We  are  busily 
engaged  in  nnuiufacturing  riSed  and  other  newly-invented 
cannon ;  our  navy  is  undergoing  a  period  of  transition,  owing 
to  the  general  improvement  in  artillery  and  the  introduction 
of  steam." 

"But  is  it  necessary  on  that  accoimt  to  detach  a  party  from 
each  infantry  and  lancer  regiment  to  the  artillery  1 " 

"Certainly;  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
new  gnus,  and  form  a  kind  of  regimental  artillery,  so  to 
speak." 

"What  is  your  object  in  purchasing  such  large  supplies  of 
biscuit  at  TotUon  and  Marseilles  ? " 

"For  the  use  of  the  naval  squadron  assembled  there  for 
man^nvring  purposes." 

"Why  are  you  working  day  and  night  in  your  laboratories 
for  the  construction  of  ammunition } " 

"Every  State  should  take  care  to  have  ample  supplies  of 
ammunition  in  store.  We  are  entirely  deficient  of  the  am- 
munition required  for  our  recently-improved  artillery,  and  are 
now  constructing  it" 

"Sut  you  have  formed  100  new  infantry  battalions  ? " 

"  So  we  have.  Previously  each  regiment  contained  three 
battalions,  eight  companies  to  the  battalion.  We  have  altered 
this,  and  instead  of  three  battalions  of  eight  companies  each, 
have  now  four  battalions  per  regiment  of  six  companies  each. 
The  measure  is  easily  ex^ained.  We  now  manceuvre  in  two 
ranks  instead  of  three,  as  formerly.  Owing  to  this  change, 
the  large  battalions  have  proved  to  be  unwieldy,  and  smaller 
ones  handier  and  preferable.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  im- 
proved reorganisation.  The  army  is  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment. We  have  not  caUed  in  our  reserves."  (This  was  per- 
fectly correct.  No  other  measure  in  this  respect  had  been 
taken  in  the  French  army,  besides  curtailing  the  furloughs 
and  keeping  men  still  in  their  regiments  who  were  entitled  to 
their  discharge.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  increase  the 
infantry  from  the  peace  to  the  war  footing,  more  especially 
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now  that  railwafB  are  used  for  anch  purposes,  if  everything 
else  is  prepared.) 

"  Surely  you  have  brought  over  troops  from  Algiers  ? " 

"  We  have,  bat  we  have  despatched  others  in  their  places." 

"And  yon  intend  bringing  over  more,  especially  troops 
which  only  quit  that  province  in  time  of  war — for  instance, 
the  Foreign  Legion,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Chasseuis  d'Afrique." 

"  True ;  but  they  have  not  yet  arrived  in  Europe.  They 
will  only  be  brought  over  if  war  is  not  to  be  avoided.  The 
fact  that  they  are  still  in  Algiers  speaks  strongly  for  France's 
love  of  peace,  and  for  her  hopes  of  its  preservation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  we  also  share  tbe 
general  apprehension.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  t  How 
could  ve  be  blind  to  the  probability  of  war,  which  everybody 
else  considers  imminent?  Of  course  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
prepared  for  this  eventuality.  For  this  very  reason  we,  like 
others,  have  been  purchasing  horses ;  but  nobody  can  sty 
with  truth  that  wb  are  making  extraordinary  preparations." 

Such  may  have  been  the  language  of  the  French.  Tbey 
might  have  added  that  their  troops  were  not  in  Italy,  but 
where  they  had  fitll  right  to  be— on  French  ground  ;  and  if 
the  question  of  disarmament  was  left  for  a  Congress  to  deal 
with,  it  might  be  thus  placed  before  it : — By  a  general  dis- 
armament are  all  Stat^  meant,  or  only  those  which  are  now 
standing  opposed  to  each  other  in  Italy  7  Take  for  granted 
that  this  question  were  answered  according  to  the  wish  and 
in  favour  of  France,  and  that  Piedmont  and  Anstria  bad 
disarmed  within  reasonable  limits — that  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, had  proved  barren  of  results — that  outbreaks  had  taken 
place  in  Italy  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  provinces, 
where  Austria  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  her  police, 
and  Piedmont  had  opposed  her  with  the  troops  at  her  disposal, 
— bow  much  free  scope  would  then  be  left  to  France,  bound 
as  she  was  by  treaty  to  defend  Piedmont  1 

Now  to  Piedmont. 

She  had  pushed  forward  the  troops  garrisoning  Savoy  and 
the  island  of  Sardinia  towards  the  frontier  of  Lombardy. 
When  Austria  began  to  call  in  her  furlough  men,  she  also 
ordered  out  the  whole  of  the  reserve  of  the  Ist  class,  and 
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part  of  the  reserve  of  the  2d  class.  She  armed  her  fortresses, 
aud  erected  new  lines  of  fortification,  principally  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  railways.  Her  last  and  most  important  act  was 
to  recmit  and  enlist  volnnteera  from  all  the  Italian  States, 
some  of  whom  were  drafted  into  the  regular  army,  and  the 
remainder  organised  under  Garibaldi's  command.  By  this 
means  she  encouraged  desertion  from  the  armies  of  other 
States,  particularly  from  Austrian  Italy.  She  stirred  np  the 
flame  in  the  whole  peninsula,  and  awakened  hopes  which  it 
wonld  prove  difficult  to  disappoint 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  was  difficult  for  Sar- 
dinia, without  undergoing  an  amount  of  moral  degradation 
which  wonld  make  it  impossible  for  her  ever  again  to  raise 
the  Italian  standard,  to  dismiss  these  volunteers  after  she  had 
once  commenced  their  enrolment.  Austria  was  very  well 
aware  of  this,  and  for  this  reason  insisted  upon  her  disarm- 
iiig  first.  By  this  step  Piedmont  would  lose  all  infiuence 
in  Italy.  Besides,  there  would  still  remain  well  •matched 
enemies  on  both  frontiers  of  Sardinia — France  on  the  one 
side,  and  Austria  on  the  other.  Their  turn  was  to  come 
next.  She  afterwards  consented  to  the  proposition  of  a 
general  disarmament,  in  order  to  make  it  loss  humbling  to 
Sardinia ;  but  the  effect  of  that  measure  would  not  be  mate- 
rially altered  by  this. 

Austria  could  not  consent  to  the  counter-proposition  of 
France — viz.,  to  accept  the  principle  of  a  general  disarmament, 
bnt  to  leave  its  execution  to  a  Congress — because  she  saw 
through  the  object  of  this  French  manceuvre,  which  was  to 
place  Austria  in  the  same  position  as  Piedmont,  and  to  lay 
equal  obligations  on  both ;  whilst  France  herself,  evading  the 
restriction,  remained  as  free  in  her  actions  as  the  other  great 
Powers  who  were  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  Austria  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  very 
diOiculty  of  Sardinia's  position,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
alteration  in  her  own  propositions,  would  hardly  allow  of  a 
peacefnl  solution  of  the  question. 

To  avoid  being  duped,  she  therefore  determined,  in  case 
the  mediating  Powers  should  not  succeed  within  ten  days 
iu  satisfactorily  settlii^  the  matter,  to  make  a  direct  demand 
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on  Sardiuia  to  disarm,  and,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to 
intmst  the  issue  of  the  qnestion  to  the  sword. 

The  determination  was  confirmed  by  the  conviction  t^at  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  the  war  which  Napoleon 
III.  had  willed ;  and  that  it  was  her  true  policy  to  commence 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  the 
continued  maintenance  of  her  increased  army  for  the  sake  of 
a  rotten  peace  entailed  upon  her. 

She  was  naturally  desirous  of  securing  allies  which  ciicnm- 
stances  might  offer  to  her.  The  prospect  of  these  was  reiy 
uncertain,  to  say  the  least.  Austria  had  found  mediators, 
but  not  one  ally.  She  turned  her  thoughts  fiiat  to  Germany, 
with  which  she  was  most  nearly  connected  through  the  Con- 
federation. It  will  here  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  opinion  evinced 
there  from  the  1st  January  to  the  commencement  of  ApiiL 

In  Southern  Germany  public  opinion  declared  itself /w 
Austria;  whereas  in  Northern  Germany,  more  especially  in 
Prussia,  some  few  voices  only  were  raised  in  her  favour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sympathy  expressed  was  of  a  vBry 
divided  character,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  sources,  Irat  m 
to  the  manner  and  amount  of  assistance  ofT^red. 

Some  said — Austria  is  a  German  State,  and  we  must  con- 
sequently hold  with  her  for  good  or  bad ;  othere  were  ot 
opinion  that  the  same  danger  with  which  Austiia  was  im- 
mediately threatened  was  ultimately  in  store  for  tbem  if, 
said  they,  we  allow  Austria  to  fall  alone.  The  same  calamity 
will  befall  us  in  onr  turn,  if  we  allow  Napoleon  "to  localise 
the  war  with  Austria.  She  in  her  tnm  will  be  obliged, 
if  defeated  in  this  first  act,  to  look  on  while  we  are  being 
annihilated  in  the  second. 

In  these  German  sentiments  we  see  the  one  party  spealdng 
directly  in  favour  of  Austria,  the  other  more  opposedly  t« 
Napoleon  than  sympathising  with  her. 

These  latter  took  nearly  the  same  view  as  that  previously  ex- 
pressed. Observe  this  great  man,  they  said,  who  now  appears 
as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  Do  his  antecedents  pronounce  him 
capable  of  playing  this  rdle  f  Was  France  ever  so  enslaved  as 
she  now  is  !    The  liberator  should  commence  at  home.    For 
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tbe  present  we  can  only  divine  that  he  wishes  to  substitute 
French  for  Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  and  that  he  is  anxious 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  "loi  des  suspects"  and  the 
patched  guillotine  at  Cayenne  to  Italy.  Do  you  flatter  your- 
selves that  the  man  vho  wishes  to  divert  the  eyes  of  France 
from  her  own  misery  to  the  glory  be  is  winning  ahroad — who, 
hurried  on  by  the  army  which  supports  him  in  France,  is 
burning  with  ambition  and  the  desire  to  avenge  tbe  memory 
of  his  ancle — will  stop  short  in  his  career  when  hehaa  "freed 
Italy"?  Is  it  not  on  all  Germany,  more  particularly  on 
Northem  Germany,  that  he  must  avenge  bis  uncle  ?  Let  us, 
then,  make  a  stand  together  against  him ;  let  us  defend  the 
rights  of  Germany ;  let  us  return  &om  this  mistaken  enthu- 
masm  for  al}  that  is  foreign,  in  order  to  give  a  thought  to 
oorgelves. 

If  the  question  be,  whether  France  or  Germany,  represented 
by  Austria,  rule  in  Italy,  let  us  quickly  and  plainly  declare 
for  Germany,  In  reality  there  is  no  other  question  imme- 
diately before  as.  Again,  if  the  question  be  whether  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  man  of 
the  2d  of  December,  or  whether  united  we  tarn  the  tables, 
who  will  then  for  an  instant  hesitate  ? 

Opinion  was  equally  divided  in  the  opposite  party,  which 
advocated  the  neutrality  of  Germany  during  the  war  between 
Fiance  and  Austria  in  Italy.  The  one  side  was  directly  for 
Kapoleon,  the  other  more  or  less  opposed  to  Austria. 

What !  said  they, — has  Austria  suddenly  become  a  German 
State  because  she  requires  our  assistance !  Austria,  who  can 
only  count  8,000,000  Germans  in  a  population  of  38,000,000 ! 
When  did  Austria  ever  stand  up  for  German  interests  ?  Was 
she  not  always  ready  to  sacriflce  German  territory  when  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  increasing  her  own  ?  What  did  she  do 
for  Germany  in  1848?  Did  she  not  in  1850  exert  herself 
to  the  utmost  to  humble  Germany  by  helping  to  clench  the 
grasp  of  Denmark  on  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ?  Can  any  one 
expect  enthusiasm  from  us  for  Austria,  who  has  introduced 
the  Concordat,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  her  subjects,  on 
the  leading-string  of  priestcraft,  and  with  the  bait  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  into  a  blind  and  senseless  instrument  of  the  great 
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central  despotism  ?  Snppose  that  Austria,  with  the  assistance 
of  German  armies  under  the  auspices  of  Q«rman  princes, 
should  prove  victorious,  would  not  then  the  whole  of  Germany 
he  Buhjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Metternich  system,  weU  sea- 
soned with  Popery  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  are  to  send  out  sons 
and  brothers  to  the  slat^hter-house  ?  Admit  that  Austria  ia 
somewhat  preferable  to  Napoleon  III.,  hut  do  not  forget  that 
Austria  represents  a  principle.  Napoleon  is  but  an  individual. 
In  case  of  victory,  Austria  will  remain  etatiooary,  whoever 
may  take  the  pahn.  If  Napoleon  is  defeated,  he  becomes  a 
nonentity.  Should  he  be  victorious,  his  policy  will  disappeai 
sooner  or  later  with  him  :  and  a  natural  end  is  by  no  means 
insured  to  him. 

The  answer  to  all  this  was :  The  approaching  stnij^Ie  will 
not  be  confined  to  a  war  between  Napoleon  III.  and  Austria; 
in  reality  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  attacks  of  Koman- 
Sclavonic  races  upon  the  German.  So  that  Napoleon  is  not 
merely  an  individual,  he  also  represents  a  principle;  if  he 
should  fall,  his  idea  will  be  perpetuated.  It  was  not  Napoleon 
I.  who  exhausted  and  enslaved  Germany,  it  was  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  for.  this  reason  Germany  should  be 
united.  As  regards  the  8,000,000  Germans  in  Austria,  they 
are  the  reigning  class  there.  Nations  possessing  a  higher 
degree  of  civilisation  maintain  their  position  by  ruling  others. 
Are  all  the  French  departments  populated  by  Frenchmen  ? 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  because  France  has  always  remorse- 
lessly enforced  her  nationality  wherever  she  rules,  a  prindple 
which  the  Germans  have  never  adopted;  if  they  had,  the 
national  language  would  long  since  have  disappeared  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austrian  Italy,  as  it  has  in  Elsasa 
and  Lothringen. 

If  we  are  always  to  look  on  and  applaud  when  we  see  a 
province  which  can  lay  a  claim,  however  slight  to  separate 
nationality  torn  away  from  Germany,  there  will  soon  be  no 
Germany  left 

The  Poles  will  prove  that  their  ancestors  were  domiciled 
on  the  Weser ;  the  French  will  fish  up  the  possessions  held 
by  Charles  the  Great,  and  demonstrate  that  Berlin  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  French  town,  because  it  contains  a  French 
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Protestant  community;  the  Bohemians  will  establish  their 
kingdom  in  the  middle  of  Gennany;  the  Canes  will  have 
their  claim  to  make ;  and  we  shall  resemble  a  class  of  Jews, 
who,  however  badly  they  may  be  off,  possess  aufScient  philo- 
sophy to  regard  it  as  a  just  and  proper  dispensation.  If  we 
Bie  to  avoid  this,  and  prevent  a  stranger  ruling  and  living 
where  we  now  rule  and  live,  we  cannot  continue  to  play  our 
rSle  of  good  phUosophers,  nor  give  our  ready  consent  to  every 
enterprise  and  undertaking  of  our  neighbours.  Let  us  keep 
what  we  possess,  and  help  any  member  of  onr  body  to  keep 
what  belongs  to  him ;  for  however  bad  our  claim  may  be,  it  is 
i«rtainly  better  than  that  of  him  who  gets  possession  after  us. 
Let  OS  renounce  the  glory  of  being  a  nation  of  "  thinkers,"  and 
atrive  to  be  a  nation.  Let  us  forget  the  sins  of  Austria  for 
our  own  bakes,  for  the  sake  of  Germany.  EeooUect  that  it  is 
a  thousand  times  better  to  be  subjected  to  a  despotism  of  our 
own  than  a  foreign  on&  Our  ancestors  would  soon  tell  ns 
how  they  relished  the  French  visit,  and  whether  a  repetition 
of  it  would  prove  desirable. 

These  and  many  other  sentiments  were  generally  expressed. 
Some  inspired  individuals  saw  in  Napoleon  III.  the  "man 
of  destiny,"  the  "  instrument  of  God,"  the  "  scourge  of  God." 
Whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  he  was  destined  to  regenerate 
and  reform  the  state  of  Europe ;  for  this  reason  he  ought  not 
to  be  opposed  or  interfered  with  in  his  designs. 

It  was  intelligible  enough  to  the  other  European  Powers, 
that  Austria  should  insist  on  the  preservation  of  the  treaties 
of  1815.  It  was  also  natural  that  Napoleon  should  advocate 
their  revision,  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the  throne  of  France 
in  direct  contradiction  to  them ;  but  had  Austria  always  been 
the  champion  of  their  integrity  ? 

How  was  it  Cracow  had  become  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  ?  and  how  did  Belgium  become  a  kingdom  ? 

Again,  what  is  to  become  of  History,  of  Progress,  if  treaties 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  old  are  to  exist  for  ever? 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  history  I  It  is  positively  neces- 
saiy  to  revise  them  from  time  to  time.  All  who  believe  in 
pragress  and  civilisation  must  join  issue  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  in  this  broad  question.  The  only  doubt  was  whether 
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he  was  the  proper  man  to  effect  this,  ia  the  interest  of  progress 
and  civilisation ;  and  the  only  question  whether  he  had  the 
intention  and  wish  to  do  it.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
both  doubt  and  question. 

Many  of  the  German  Cabinets — Nassau,  Bavaria,  Hanover 
— declared  for  Aiistria.  They  urged  the  necessity  of  prohib- 
iting the  export  of  horses,  calling  attention  to  the  large  par- 
chases  already  made  by  France.  This  measure  was  ordered 
by  the  Zollverein  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  enforced  on  all  its 
frontiers,  so  that  it  extended  to  Austria — a  fact  which  charac- 
terises Prussia's  position,  particularly  with  regard  to  her  tela- 
tions  with  Austria. 

Prussia  and  Austria  at  that  time  were  rivals  in,  but  not 
for,  Germany,  Whenever  the  question  of  mutual  assistance 
arose,  little  inclination  was  shown  for  it  by  either  side. 
Recriminations  were  never  wanting,  and  instances  were  re- 
counted by  both  where  the  one  had  deserted  the  other  in 
time  of  need. '  Truly,  enough  of  these  may  be  found  if  we 
chance  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  history  for  them. 

At  a  time  when  war  was  overhanging  the  whole  of  the 
Fatherland,  Prussia  might  easily  have  put  aside  old  injuries 
received  at  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  have  induced  England 
to  join  in  assisting  her. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  this  coalition  had  firmly 
opposed  the  demands  made  by  France,  Napoleon  would  have 
found  himself  compelled  to  put  off  his  attack,  to  say  the 
least.  The  Pmssian  Government  did  not  take  this  conise — 
the  danger  did  not  appear  to  her  either  sufficiently  near  or 
pressing  to  demand  it  She  therefore  joined  England  in 
the  work  of  mediation,  and  once  on  this  course,  considered 
it  her  duty  to  act  according  to  the  strictest  notions  of  neu- 
trality, and  avoid  givii^  the  slightest  expression  of  opinion 
either  for  the  one  side  or  against  the  other.  One  can  hardly 
reproach  her  for  this,  and  this  position  explains  many  of  her 
actions.  A  necessary  consequence  of  it  was,  that  Prussia 
regarded  the  question  at  issue  as  being  strictly  an  Italian 
one ;  and  whenever  opportunity  allowed,  she  laid  great 
stress  upon  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, the  duties  of  which  by  no  means  necessitated  an 
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interference  on  her  part  in  a  qnarrel  between  France  and 
Austria  concerning  tLe  Italian  poaaessions  of  the  latter. 

Tliese,  then,  were  the  views  taken  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment :  though  we  niay  not  agree  with  them,  we  can  perfectly 
understand  them. 

But  though  it  was  very  right  and  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment, under  auch  circamstauces,  to  avoid  any  open  expression 
of  sympathy  for  Austria,  no  such  obligation  existed  either  for 
the  Chambers  or  the  press.  Indeed,  the  Chambers  were  gen- 
erally reproached  for  not  speaking  out  plainly  for  Austria  as 
the  other  German  assemblies  had  done.  Their  singular  answer 
to  this  was,  that  an  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  polit- 
ical assembly  of  a  great  country  like  Prussia,  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  it  could  possibly  be  in  the  smaller 
German  kingdoms  or  duchies,  and  that  conseq^uently  it  was 
necessary  to  be  more  cautious. 

This  caution,  however,  proceeded  in  reality  from  other 
causes.  Fresh  hopes  in  the  future  are  always  coupled  with  a 
&eah  accession  to  power.  This  was  the  case  with  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere  in  Prussia  was  greatly  improved  by  this  event, 
and  the  subsequent  change  of  ministry.  The  party  leaders 
were  of  opinion  that  if  they  supported  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  crisis,  instead  of  opposing  them,  that  it 
would  greatly  promote  their  chances  of  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  constitutional  liberty.  This  accounts  for  their 
anxiety  on  all  occasions  to  avoid  causing  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment to  the  Government, 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Prussian  press  opposed  the  idea 
of  assisting  Austria  at  the  commencement,  unless  Austria  in 
return  agreed  to  alter  her  system  of  government  altogether. 
Of  course  the  Concordat  met  with  its  share  of  abuse  here. 
Gradually,  however,  the  press  appeared  to  become  alive  to 
the  greater  depth  of  the  question,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
changed  its  ground.    This  was  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

On  the  11th  of  April  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  the 
Archdnk^  Albrecht,  governor-general  of  Hungary,  to  Berlin, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Prussian  Government  of  his 
mtention,  and  of  seeing  up  to  what  point  he  might  reckon  on 
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its  co-operatioQ.  The  choice  waa  a  proper  one.  The  Arch- 
duke had  commanded  the  leading  division  of  the  Austriaa 
army  at  Mortara  and  Novara  in  1849  ;  and  paiticularl;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  latter  action  by  holding  his  ground  for 
many  hours,  until  Badetzky  had  concentrated  his  vhole  force. 

The  Archduke  was  received  in  Berlin  with  due  distinction; 
hut  although  every  politeness  was  shown  to  him,  it  was  booq 
evident  that  any  hopes  formed  on  the  co-operation  of  Prusaa 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  When  the  determmation  to 
which  Austria  had  arrived  was  communicated  to  the  Qovern- 
ment,  it  expressed  its  strong  disapprobation  of  such  a  measnie. 
It  vaguely  admitted  the  probability  of  assistance  at  a  later 
period,  but  only  on  condition  that  Austria  allowed  the  vork 
of  mediation  to  proceed  quietly,  without  impeding  its  action 
by  "  ultimata  "  and  sachlike.  It  was  comprehended  in  Berlin 
that  Austria  had  become  naturally  impatient;  but  it  vsa 
not  considered  politic  to  place  the  odium  of  the  initiative, 
which  in  common  justice  belonged  to  her  adversaries,  on  her 
own  shoulders. 

The  general  opinion  had  become  prevalent  in  Austria  that 
any  procrastination  of  the  decisive  step  was  wrong,  that  it 
only  allowed  her  enemies  further  time  to  complete  their  pre- 
parations, and  that  it  was  expedient,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
to  anticipate  them.  The  Prussian  Government  did  notcoincide 
with  this  view,  and  was  right  in  not  doing  so.  There  conid !« 
no  possible  advantage  politically  in  an  early  invasion  of  PJed- 
moDt  Such  vras,  however,  the  general  opinion  at  Vienna  as 
early  as  February.  The  general  impatience  for  action  remained 
even  now  unaltered,  although  the  Archduke  Albrecht  leturned 
from  Berlin  with  the  simple  promise  that  Prussia  would 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Ehenish  frontiers.  Sanguine  of 
the  success  of  his  mission,  on  his  arrival  it  is  poasihle  that 
the  Archduke  attached  too  much  value  and  importance  to 
this  promise. 

Meanwhile,  days  elapsed  without  any  gleam  of  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  mediating  Powers  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
differences  between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Pans. 
On  the  17th,  England,  in  concert  with  Prussia,  made  a  fres" 
proposition. 
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A  genetfil  disarmament  should  take  place  previous  to  the 
Cougress.  This  was  to  be  eSected  by  a  commission  iodepeu- 
dent  of  the  Gaugresa  The  commission  was  to  be  confined  to 
sii  members— one  from  each  of  the  five  great  Powers,  and  the 
odier  from  Sardinia  Aa  soon  aa  the  commission  had  com- 
meoced  its  task,  the  Congress  was  to  meet  for  the  considera- 
tioD  of  the  political  question.  The  representatives  of  the 
Italian  States  immediately  interested  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Congress  according  to  the  precedent  of  Laybach. 

Bossia  and  France  agreed  to  this ;  Austria  refused,  and 
abided  by  her  resolve. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  following  communication  from 
Count  Buol  to  Count  Cavoor  was  despatched  from  Vienna; — 

"  Aa  your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  willingly  consented  to  the  proposition  of  the  Cabinet  of 
St  Petersburg,  according  to  which  a  Congress  should  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  unraveUu^  the  complications  which  have 
ensued  in  Italy.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding 
in  this  object  in  face  of  the  warlike  preparations  carried  on 
in  the  adjoining  country,  we  have  demanded  that  the  Sar- 
dinian army  should  be  replaced  on  the  peace  establishment, 
and  the  free  corps  disbanded  before  it  meets. 

"  The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  found  this  de- 
mand so  reasonable  and  necessary,  that  it  at  once  coincided 
with  it,  and  agreed,  in  concert  with  France,  to  urge  the  neces- 
aity  of  Sardinia's  disarming,  giving  in  return  a  joint  guarantee 
against  any  attack  from  our  side.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
should  have  respected  this  guarantee.  The  Cabinet  of  Turin 
appears  to  have  resolutely  refused  to  disarm  and  accept  this 
joint  guarantee.     We  regret  this  deeply,"  &c. 

The  result  of  this  despatch  was  at  once  to  destroy  all  hopes 
of  peace.  The  intervention  of  England  became  futUe  under 
the  circumstances,  for  political  questions  became  henceforth 
secondary,  the  more  important  strategic  considei'ations  be- 
coming of  primary  importance.  The  sword  only  could  now 
decide  the  question. 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Austria  was  distinctly  justifiabla 

At  this  period  the  French  preparations  were  by  no  means 
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completed ;  only  tbe  Algeriao  troops  were  ready ;  the  bat- 
teries were  not  completed  to  war  strength ;  and  tnwps  and 
material  had  to  be  carried  across  the  ocean  and  the  Alps  t« 
the  theatre  of  war. 

In  point  of  diatance  alone,  the  AustriaoB  had  greatly  the 
start ;  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  destroying  thn  Sar- 
dinian army  and  occupying  Turin  before  the  French  could 
arrive. 

The  ultimatum,  dated  Vienna,  19th  April,  was  handed  in  on 
April  23d,  at  5.30  P.M.,  to  Cavour;  and  the  answer,  declining 
to  comply  with  the  terms,  returned  to  Milan  on  the  27th. 

Owing  to  further  negotiations,  military  movement  was, 
however,  delayed  for  two  days  longer,  until  the  29th — an 
important  fact,  when  every  hour  was  of  conseqnence. 

The  imperative  demand  of  Austria  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  action  ;  and  it  remains,  therefore,  to  see 
what  forces  she  had  at  her  disposal  at  this  juncture. 

By  the  end  of  April  five  corps  had  assembled  in  Italy  ;  and 
supposing  these  to  have  been  on  a  war  footing,  they  should 
have  numbered  200,000  men ;  but  deductions  mnst  be  made 
for  the  garrisons  in  Lombardy,  Venetia,  the  Papal  States,  and 
a  flying  column  under  Urban — in  all,  50,000  to  60,000  men. 

The  detachments  were  an  evil,  and  an  unnecessary  one. 
There  was  an  evident  endeavour  to  maintain  political  influ- 
ence by  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  above  localities.  Every- 
thing should  rather  have  been  subordinated  to  the  success  of 
the  principal  operations;  and  at  least  135,000  men  should 
have  been  ready  to  enter  Piedmont. 

As  it  was,  the  so-called  2d  Army  ander  Gyulai  numbered 
but  99,000  men.    Thus,  in  reality  the  army  was — 

2d  Corpi,  LiecktenBtein, 17,000 

3d     „      Scbwanenberg, 18,000 

&th    „      Stadion 21,000 

7tli    „      Zobel, 17,000 

8tb    „      Beaedek, 88,000 

Cavaliy,  neerv^  and  extra  corps,       .        .        .  3,700 

98,700 

In  this  force  the  battalions  were  800  stroi^  the  brigades 
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4000,  the  squadrons  110  horses  each;  and  of  the  whole, 
80,000  were  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  6000  artilleiy  and 
engineers,  with  264  gons.* 

The  9th  corps,  which  was  to  be  available  in  May  on  the 
Ticinos,  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  "  1st  Army,"  and,  nnmber- 
ing  21,000  men,  was  pushed  forward  to  support  the  2d  Army, 
while  the  1st  corps  moved  from  Prague  on  the  22d  May. 
These  reinforcements  would  in  the  course  of  the  operations 
laiae  the  Austrian  effective  to  140,000  men. 

In  the  Sardinian  force  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
battalions  were  600  strong,  and  the  division  10,000  to  11,000  : 
so  that,  deducting  detachments,  it  numbered  55,648  infantry, 
3984  cavalry,  and  2700  artillery,  with  90  guns ;  in  all,  62,232 
men,  divided  into  five  divisions — exclusive  of  artillery,  re- 
serve, and  cavalry — under  Castelborgo,  Fanti,  Durando,  Cial- 
dini,  and  Cucchiari,  Sambuy  commanding  the  cavalry  reserves. 
Garibaldi  had  o^anised  three  regiments  of  volunteers  for 
independent  partisan  movement;  and  the  national  guard, 
26,000  strong,  defended  Turin. 

The  French  battalions  were  550  strong ;  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments had  500  horses;  and  the  divisions  varied  between 
6000  and  9000.  The  army,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  organised  as  follows : — 


Onard,  . 

Eegnand  de  St  Jean  d' Angel 

Irt  Corps,      . 

BftTflgnay  d'HUliere. 

2d       „ 

Macmahon. 

3d       „ 

Canrobert. 

4th      „ 

.        .        Niel. 

OUi     „ 

Prince  Napoleon. 

The  whole  numbered  107,656  infantry,  10,000  cavaliy,  10,000 
artilleiy,  engineers,  &c,  with  312  guns. 

Thus,  when  united,  about  187,000  allies  could  face  the 
Anstrians,  with  a  marked  numerical  superiority ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Anstrians,  at  first  only  two  marehes  distant 
from  the  Sardinians,  had  a  superiority  over  them  singly  of 
35.000  soldiers. 

It  must  have  been  known  to  Gyulai  that  the  French  could 

*  It  ii  gluwhent  st>t«d  that  the  Anatriaiu  had  S60,  the  Sardinians  lOS,  and 
the  Fteach  12S  gnua. — En. 
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not  interpose  with  weight  for  fourteen  days,  for  their  army 
was  then  concentrated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  at  Grenoble,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and  towards  the  Meditenaneas 
harbours. 

From  Lyons  to  St  Jean  de  Maurieone  there  was  only  a 
branch -line,  with  but  scanty  means  of  transport,  which 
terminated  at  the  latter  place ;  and  the  railway  communica- 
tion ceased  until  Susa,  sixty  miles  distant  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  was  reached,  and  from  this  point  a  single  tine 
led  to  Turin.  Moreover,  there  were  but  two  roads — by  Mont 
Cenis  and  Mont  Genfevre — across  the  mountain  barrier;  so 
that  the  calculation  is  not  diiBcnlt  to  prove  that  to  move  from 
the  frontier  to  Oaaale  or  Alessandria  at  least  fourteen  days 
would  be  required. 

The  same  calculation  is  applicable  to  the  transport  of  troops 
from  Marseilles  and  Toulon  to  Genoa,  taking  the  embaAation 
and  disembarkation  into  consideration.  Safety  and  proba- 
bility of  success  for  the  Austrian  arms  coold  therefore  only 
be  sought  in  expedition. 

It  had  been  reported  in  Milan  that  the  Sardinian  forces 
were  still  not  concentrated ;  and  on  the  26th,  the  day  when 
operations  should  have  commenced  according  to  the  nlti- 
matum,  12,000  men  were  in  the  defiles  of  the  Scrivia,  32,000 
at  Casale  and  Alessandria,  thirty  miles  apart,  and  20,000  on 
the  Dora  Baltea,  the  latter  being  further  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  than  the  Austrians  themselves.  But  by 
the  10th  May  the  Ist  division  was  at  San  Salvatore — 2d  at 
Alessandria— 3d,  4th,  and  5th  near  Casale. 

The  French  army  was  still  mostly  on  French  soil  It 
had  been  ordered  to  start  on  the  23d  April,  Susa  and  Genoa 
being  selected  as  the  points  for  ooncentration,  the  cavalry 
marching  by  Nice  and  the  Ckil  di  Tenda. 

The  first  French  troops,  the  head  of  the  3d  corps,  reached 
Chambery  on  the  25th,  Susa  on  the  29th,  and  Turin  on  the 
30th,  where  the  entire  corps  was  concentrated  on  the  2d  May. 
Neil's  last  columns  passed  through  Susa  on  the  7th  May,  and 
moving  thence  on  Alessandria,  had  pushed  forward,  by  the 
10th,  along  the  Po  on  each  side  of  Yalenza. 

The  first  arrivals  at  Genoa  by  sea  landed  on  the  20tk  ;  and 
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b;  the  29th  the  whole  of  the  Ist  corps  was  disembarked,  and 
was  speedily  followed  hj  the  2d,  Imperial  Guard,  and  5th 
corps. 

Commamcation  waa  opened  with  the  Sardimans  by  way  of 
NovL  Oq  the  10th,  the  1st  corps  occupied  CasaaDO  Spiaola, 
in  the  Scrivia  valley,  with  its  advanced  troops,  aad  the  2d 
corps  Gavi,  the  remainder  being  echeloned  in  rear ;  while  the 
Guard  lay  between  Genoa,  Bochetta,  and  Buzalla,  and  the 
5th  corps  at  Genoa.  On  this  date,  therefore,  the  Allied 
armies  bad  fairly  token  up  their  ground,  and  were  collected 
in  two  strong  masses  near  Alessandria  and  Genoa. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  army  had  at  length  advanced, 
Hey  had  been  for  some  time  ready  to  do  so,  but  bad  been 
checked  by  orders  from  Vienna;  so  it  was  not  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  three  days  after  that  fixed  by  the 
idtimatum,  that  the  columns  crossed  the  Ticinus. 

This  river,  the  frontier  boundary  of  Lombaidy,  bad  been 
but  weakly  fortified.  Field-works  only  covered  the  points  of 
passage  of  the  river  at  Favia  and  elsewhere.  It  was  rather 
a  source  of  weaknesa  than  of  strength  to  her,  for  she  had  con- 
centrated all  her  energies  on  the  defence  of  the  Mincio  and 
Adige;  and  thus,  leaving  her  frontier  unprotected  by  fort- 
resses, it  became  almost  a  political  necessity  that  she  should 
defend  it  by  her  armies,  even  if  at  a  disadvantage,  rather  than 
surrender  it  without  a  blow. 

The  theatre  of  war  is  practically  a  vast  plain  rising  grad- 
Q^y  north  and  south  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  In  the 
southern  half  of  this  mns  the  Fo,  a  wide  and  deep  river,  pass- 
able only  at  the  permanent  points  of  passage,  and  difficult  to 
bridge,  owing  to  the  liability  of  its  tributaries  to  sudden  and 
not  inconsiderable  risings,  from  the  occasionally  rapid  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  lofty  mountain-mnges  in  which  they  take 
their  rise.  South  of  this  stream  the  Apennines  close  on  the 
river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  and  form  the  somewliat 
difficult  defile  of  Stradella;  and  this,  the  right  bank  of  the  Po^ 
is  drained  by  the  Scrivia,  the  Tanaro,  and  Bormida  (which 
unite  and  form  one  river  at  Alessandria),  tributaries  of  the 
greater  stream. 

The  northern  plains  are  drained  by  the  Ticinus,  the  Sesia, 
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and  the  Dora  Baltea,  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  Alps,  and 
running,  roughly  speaking,  north  and  south,  are  so  many  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  an  advance  on  the  capital  of  Piedmont 
on  this  side. 

The  country  between  the  Beeia,  near  the  month  of  which  is 
the  strong  fortress  and  bridge-head  of  Caaale,  and  the  Ticinns, 
is,  like  the  rest  of  this  part  of  Italy,  much  intersected  by 
rivulets  and  canals,  is  densely  populated  and  closely  culti- 
vated, has  many  villages  and  numerous  substantially-built 
farm-buildings,  and  is  well  provided  with  good  roada  The 
southern  half  of  this  area  is  called  the  Lomellina,  the  northern 
the  Kovarese ;  and  it  was  into  this  part  of  Piedmont  that  the 
first  phase  of  the  campaign,  that  commonly  known  as  "  the 
Austrian  offensive  operations,"  which  tei-minated  on  the  10th 
May,  took  place. 

On  the  30th  April  the  army  crossed  the  Terdoppio,  and  on 
the  1st  May  the  Agogna,  small  rivulets  running  into  the  Po 
between  the  Ticinne  and  Sesia.  On  the  2d  May  it  was 
thos  distributed  along  the  Sesia : — 


Headquarters, 
7tli  Corps, 


Reaerve  cavalry, 


Lomello. 

Robbio  and  San  Aiig«lo. 

Candia  and  Temsa. 

Mede  and  Sartinna, 

Tone  di  Beretti. 

Pieve  del  C»iro  and  QainbaTana. 

Trumello. 


The  army  had  marched  twenty  miles  in  four  days. 

On  May  3d,  thanks  to  Canrobert's  advice,  the  Sardinian 
army  was  concentrated  between  Casale  and  Nov!  The 
French  were  advancing  from  different  directions  towards  both 
flanks,  but  few  had  arrived  by  the  6th  of  May  even,  so  that 
a  well-directed  blow  by  the  Austriana  against  the  centre  might 
still  have  been  struck,  with  every  hope  of  its  being  fatal  to  the 
enemy's  concentration. 

Crossing  into  the  Lomellina  was  not,  however,  the  only 
line  of  advance  open  to  the  Austrian  leader;  for  it  was  at  his 
discretion  to  march  either  by  the  north  or  the  south  bank  of 
the  Po.  In  this  instance  the  courses  at  \}ia  disposal  did  not 
lead  to  the  same  objective.    The  northern  led  to  the  capital 
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—the  aouthcrn,  to  the  military  forces  and  lines  of  com- 


It  will  be  interestiDg,  therefore,  to  study  the  memorandum 
dated  20th  April  1859,  which  examinee  into  the  strategical 
sitoatioD,  and  which  is  entitled  the  "  Scheme  of  ofTensiTe 
operations  for  the  Austrian  army,  consisting  of  five  corps 
100,000  strong,  concentrated  on  the  frontier  river  Ticinus, 
under  command  of  Count  Gyulai,  and  prepared  to  move  on 
the  26th  insi"    It  is  to  the  following  efiect : — 

The  military  situation  may  shortly  be  sammed  up  as  fol- 
lows: Our  enemies  in  the  first  line  are  the  Sardinians,  in  the 
second  the  Frraich.  The  Sardinians,  60,000  strong,  having  been 
somewhat  abruptly  disturbed  in  their  military  preparations 
and  plana,  have  a  double  object  in  view ;  1st,  to  preserve 
intact  their  capital — 2d,  to  secure  their  army  from  defeat  until 
the  arrival  of  the  French. 

Probably  they  will  consider  that  both  of  these  objects  are 
not  to  be  attained,  and  having  to  select,  will  possibly  prefer 
to  sacrifice  Turin  for  a  time  in  the  general  interests  of  the  war, 
to  exposing  their  army  to  an  unequal  contest  in  its  defence, 
which  may  aitail  its  destruction. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Sardinian  forces 
wUl  be  found  concentrating  under  shelter  of  their  fortresses 
on  the  strong  ground  south  of  the  Ticinus,  with  the  further 
purpose  of  covering  the  defiles  and  communications  between 
Genoa  and  Alessandria. 

ESiould  this  anticipation  not  be  realised — should  the  Sar- 
dinians have  divided  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  a  double  objec- 
tive or  should  they  have  preferred  to  concentrate  on  the  Dora 
Baltea,  which  river  has  been  recently  prepared  for  defence, 
with  a  view  to  cover  Turin  directly — the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  Imperial  army  will  be  considerably  simplified. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  assuming  the  Sardinian  army  to  be 
inferior  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  quality,  the  decisive  result 
or  early  collision  would  seem  still  more  certain  than  if  the 
remedy  for  inferiority  were  sought  by  enlisting  such  artificial 
aid  as  is  presented  by  the  permanent  fortifications  south  of 
the  Po. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  every 
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nerve  will  be  strained  by  the  French  to  anive  sufficienilj  early 
on  Sardinian  soil  to  Bupport  their  allies  in  the  impending 
struggle.  From  information  in  our  handa,  the  Emperor  is 
concentrating  his  troops  in  two  distinct  masses,  the  smaller  of 
which,  consisting  of  two  army  corps,  is  preparing  to  cross 
thd  Alpine  frontier  from  Oreooble  by  way  of  Chambery  and 
St  Jean  de  Maurienne,  with  a  view  to  debouch  at  Snaa,  thirty- 
five  miles  west  of  Turin. 

The  larger  portion,  consisting  of  three  corps  and  the  Impe- 
rial Gaard,  is  held  in  readiness  to  embark  &om  the  harbonrs 
of  Toulon  and  MaraeUlea  in  steam  transports,  destined  for 
Genoa.  Assuming  that  our  ultimatum  wUl  on  delivery  he 
immediately  tel^^aphed  to  Paris,  it  may  be  calculated  that 
the  French  will  move  within  twenty-four  hours  from  that  time ; 
and  considering  further  the  character  of  the  communicatioDS 
across  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  difficulties  attending 
the  maritime  transport  of  so  large  a  body  of  men  on  the  other, 
though  the  distance  does  not  exceed  300  miles,  we  may  safely 
calculate  that  the  Sardinians,  unless  they  retire  upon  Genoa 
or  Snsa,  will,  during  the  first  six  days,  be  entirely  unsnp- 
ported,  and  that  in  no  probable  case  will  oar  operaUons  be 
exposed  to  serious  danger  from  the  arrival  of  the  French — 
under  proper  precautions — for  a  fortnight  at  least.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  our  correct  objective  must  be  sought  in  the 
Sardinian  army  and  not  in  the  Sardiuian  capital  in  the  first 
instance,  from  considerations  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
influence  oar  adversary,  the  question  is  how  best  to  utilise 
the  time  at  our  disposal  for  the  porpose  in  view — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  army. 

The  choice  of  objective  is  not  further  discossed  in  this 
memorandum,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clear  that  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Turin  can  present  no  permanent  military  advan- 
tage to  the  Imperial  army ;  and  equally  intelligible  that,  from 
the  direction  of  the  principal  line  of  operations  of  the  French, 
from  the  expected  concentration  of  the  Sardinians  between 
Alessandria  and  Casale,  and  the  {act  that  this  last  fortress 
secures  to  them  free  passage  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Fo,  any 
such  operation  can  only  be  undertaken  at  serious  risk— a  risk 
which  is  not  diminished  if  we  consider  the  distance  which 
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already  separates  our  army  from  its  base,  and  the  state  of  the 
piDvioce  through  which  our  communicationa  are  carried. 

It  would  eee&i  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  advance  upon 
the  position  presumed  to  be  occapied  by  the  enemy,  should 
be  made  by  both  banks  of  the  Po ;  the  army  operating  thus 
d  ehaxd  along  the  river,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  passages  as 
we  proceed,  and  to  enlist  the  largest  possible  number  of  com- 
monications  for  the  rapid  transit  of  our  forces  towards  the 
objectiva  Thns  the  2d  corps  would  cross  the  Ticinns  at 
Vigevauo,  marchii^  for  Mantua  and  Valenza ;  the  3d  corps  at 
Beregnardo  moving  by  way  of  Trnmello  and  S.  Nazzaro  upon 
the  same  point.  The  5th  corps  crossing  at  Pavia  would 
seize  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  Mezzana  Corte,  marching  by 
way  of  Sal6  for  the  same  point,  but  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river. 

The  7th  and  8th  corps  echeloned  accordingly,  would  cross 
the  Po  at  Vaccarizza  by  bridges  rapidly  thrown  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  purposa  Both  here  and  at  Mezzana  Corte  titet-de- 
ponl  of  sufficient  dimensions  would  be  constructed  at  once. 

The  7th  corps  would  take  the  road  leading  by  Broni, 
Casteggio,  Voghera,  to  Tortona.  The  8th  corps  would  follow 
the  5th  corps  in  reserva 

The  march  of  the  army  on  both  banks  of  the  river  would 
be  covered  by  the  light  cavalry,  pushed  weU  in  advance  of 
the  several  lines  of  march,  and  maintaining  constant  communi- 
cation between  the  columns.  The  cavalry  reserve  crossing 
the  Ticinos  at  Bofialora,  would  occupy  Novara  aod  Yercelli, 
covering  thus  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and  patrolling 
towards  the  Dora  Baltea.  Pavia  and  Piacenza  would  be 
sufficiently  garrisoned,  and  a  detachment  from  the  latter 
fortress  would  be  pushed  to  the  head  of  the  Trebbia  valley, 
where  it  should  intrench  at  once. 

The  2d  and  3d  corps,  as  well  as  die  7th  and  8th,  should  be 
famished  with  bridge  equipf^es  calculated  for  the  several 
obstacles  on  their  line  of  march.  On  the  main  river,  and 
from  its  tributaries,  all  boats  should  be  seized,  and  col- 
lected at  such  points  as  the  commander  of  corps  may  deem 
expedient. 

At  Piacenza  a  si^e-train  should  be  held  in  readiness  for 
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maich,  in  caae  it  should  be  required  in  the  course  of  openi- 

tiOBS. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  first  objective  points,  marking 
the  earliest  phase  of  operations,  are  Valenza  and  Tortona.  It 
is  deemed  eBsential  that  the  permanent  passage  at  the  foitn^r 
town  should  be  seized  at  once,  and  if  the  bridge  he  destroyed 
or  impaired,  steps  taken  to  restore  immediate  communication 
with  the  north  bank  of  the  Po.  The  construction  of  works 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

If  the  enemy  stands  here,  dispositions  for  attack  should  be 
issued  to  the  army.  If  he  prefers  to  cling  to  the  high  grounds 
about  Occimiano,  the  passage  of  the  Ticinus  will  be  effected, 
and  the  2d  and  3d  corps  would  cross  at  Valenza  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Po,  the  latter  leavmg  one  biigade  on  the 
north  bank.  Equally  important  is  the  possession  of  Tortona, 
bearing  in  mind  the  direction  from  which  our  principal 
adversary  is  approaching.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  7th 
corps  to  detach  from  Tortona  one  division,  in  order  to  occupy 
in  strength  the  defiles  leading  from  Genoa.  If  possible,  Mori 
should  be  seized  and  held,  and  every  preparation  for  obstinate 
defence,  in  such  localities  aa  may  seem  favourable,  be  made  by 
the  engineer  officers  attached.  The  commander  of  this  divi- 
sion will  be  instructed  that  upon  his  activity  and  intelligent 
resolution  may  depend,  in  considerable  measure,  the  safety  of 
the  army.  The  remainder  of  the  7th  corps  will  be  employed 
to  mask  the  garrison  of  Alessandria,  and  to  maintain  com- 
munication between  its  other  division  and  the  main  army. 

It  may  be  expected  that  Valenza  will  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  army  on  the  28tfa,  and  Tortona  on  the  29tb. 
On  the  30th,  or  31st  at  latest,  the  army  should  be  concen- 
trated for  attack  on  the  Sardiuians  in  a  probably  intrenched 
position. 

If  victoiy  be  gained,  the  pursuit  of  the  Sardinian  army 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  5th  and  8th  corps,  with  all  avail- 
able cavalry.  The  2d  and  3d  corps  would  proceed  at  once 
with  the  heaviest  batteries,  furnished  from  the  artiUer}- 
reserve,  to  assault  Gasale. 

Unless  checked  here,  the  Imperial  army  wiU  then  continue 
its  maroh  upon  Turin,  concentrating,  as  it  approaches  the 
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capital,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  which  will  now 
protect  its  entire  line  of  operations.  It  may  be  estimated 
Ihat  the  Imperial  army  may  reach  the  Sardinian  capital  about 
Mfty  3d,  and  farther  operations  wonid  then  be  lUctated  by 
circumstances  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 

In  case  of  repulse  at  Occimiano,  the  army  woold  retire 
Dpon  Valenza,  where  the  necessary  preparations  for  its  retreat 
to  the  north  bank  will  have  been  made.  The  7th  corps  would 
fall  back  along  the  road  by  which  it  advanced,  and  the  army 
generally  would  take  np  a  defensive  position  in  the  Lomellina, 
holding  the  passages  of  the  Po  and  Sesia,  leaning  with  its  right 
upon  Vercelli,  which  should  be  strengthened  for  that  purpose. 

The  army  will  draw  its  supplies  during  the  operation  in 
part  &om  Pavia,  in  part  from  Piacenza,  where  lai^  magazines 
will  be  formed.  The  principal  line  of  communication  will  be 
carried  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Po  to  Valenza,  where  it 
will  be  protected  by  the  brigade  left  for  that  purpose,  and  by 
the  cavalry  patrolling  from  the  Sesia. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Imperial  army  will  have  to 
rely  for  success  in  the  event  of  collision,  rather  upon  its 
superior  uiilitaiy  qualities  than  upon  any  great  numerical 
preponderanca 

The  imperative  demands  made  by  considerations  for  the 
safety  of  the  army  necessitate  detachments,  which  will  pro- 
bably reduce  our  fighting  means  to  an  equality  with  those 
which  the  SardimanB  may  concentrate  in  a  defensive  position, 
provided  they  operate  correctly.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
considered  that  in  this  manner  the  operation  may  be  conducted 
without  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  army ;  and  recognising  the 
extreme  importance  of  such  advantages  as  may  possibly  be 
gained  from  the  character  of  the  military  situation,  and  irom 
the  present  division  of  oor  adversary's  forces,  the  occasion 
seems  well  deserving  of  a  vigorously  sustained  effort ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  extreme  necessity  of  early  reinforcements  will 
be  evident. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  memorandnm  that  the  subject  had 
been  fully  and  carefully  examined  by  the  Austrian  staff,  and 
it  is  difificult  to  see  how  they  could  have  finally  selected  the 
very  line  the  weakness  of  which  they  clearly  recognised. 
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The  seizure  of  Turio,  and  the  repulse  of  the  French  arriv- 
ing in  detail  and  disorder  from  Susa,  was  the  utmost  success 
that  could  be  expected  &om  a  march  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po  only. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  during  its  executaou  the 
French  were  constantly  arriving  from  Genoa  to  swell  the 
Sardinian  ranks  at  Casale,  that  therefore  each  day  increased 
the  danger  which  might  accrue  &om  that  quarter  on  vital 
posts;  and  considering  further  that  France  and  not  Sardinia 
was  the  principal  foe,  the  entire  operation  seems  faulty  in  the 
extreme.  Clearly  the  object  of  the  hurried  InvaBlon  should 
have  been  the  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  army.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  stood  mainly  behind  the  Po  and  Taoaro. 

The  passage  at  Favia  waa  in  possession  of  the  Anstrians, 
but  led  towards  the  strongest  part  of  the  Sardinian  front 
(Pavia-Casale)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 

In  order  to  move  by  the  right  bank  upon  the  Tanaro,  a 
bridge  was  necessary  at  Yaccarizza  for  passage,  and  this  was 
actually  constmcted  later.  No  interruption  was  to  be  antici- 
pated ;  and  Fiacenza,  also  at  their  disposal,  was  important  for 
protecting  a  possible  retreat. 

One  corps  of  20,000  men  would  have  to  be  directed  vid 
Tortona  to  Novi,  to  occupy  the  defiles  of  the  Scrivia  and  observe 
Alessandria,  also  checking  the  French  arrival ;  while  80,000 
remained  to  force  a  passage  of  the  Tanaro,  and  attack  Uie 
Sardinian  army.  Doubtless  this  was  no  easy  undertaking,  but 
very  far  from  impossible,  and  the  only  one  leading  to  ultimate 
success.  In  case  of  victory,  the  Austrian  army  stood  between 
the  divided  French  to  follow  up  the  advantages  it  had  won. 

But  the  Anstrians  elected  to  operate  by  the  left  bank,  and 
their  march  was  unopposed,  the  Sardinian  headquarters  being 
in  San  Salvatore,  and  the  troops  were  concentrated  in  great 
anxiety,  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  enemy's  dday. 

On  the  2d  May  the  Austrians  reconnoitred  only.  First 
shots  were  exchanged  at  Candia.  The  strength  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy  at  Yalenza,  where  the  wooden  bridge  had 
been  destroyed,  waa  recognised. 

On  May  3d  lain  commenced,  and  continued  several  days, 
causing  further  delay  in  movement.    Then  followed  a  series 
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of  balf-measuies;  vhich  terminated  eventually  in  entire  in- 
activity. 

On  the  4tli  May  the  Fo  vaa  crossed  at  Comale  by  Bene- 
dek,  and  the  2d  corps  also  advanced  in  support,  indicating 
that  the  true  point  of  attack  had  been  discovered,  and  showing 
an  intention  of  correcting  the  first  eiroT. 

The  movements  of  the  other  troops  were,  however,  quite 
contradictory. 

The  7th  corps  halted  while  the  3d  demonstrated  again  to- 
wards Valenza  and  commenced  mining  the  railway  bridge,  a 
sue  dgn  that  no  attack  was  purposed  here ;  and  the  6th  corps 
demonstrated  towards  Frassinetto,  but  retired  at  night 

Meanwhile  objections  were  raised  in  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters as  to  the  prudence  of  pushing  more  troops  to  the 
Bouth  bank  of  the  Fo,  and  the  diMcultiea  of  subsistence  and 
transport  were  urged. 

From  Comale  to  Alessandria  or  Novi  was  only  20  miles. 
Six  days  had  been  frittered  away  already,  but  it  was  yet 
improbable  that  the  French  had  arrived  in  force,  and  re- 
treat upon  Fiacenza  was  still  perfectly  secure.  Benedek  on 
the  5th  pushed  one  brigade  to  Vogbera  and  a  second  to  Tor- 
tona,  meeting  with  no  opposition.  It  was  clear  that  the  Sar- 
dinians woold  not  leave  their  position,  and  that  the  French 
were  not  ready.  If  the  Atistriana  had  pushed  on  to  Novi,  10 
miles  distant,  they  would  have  found  it  unoccupied.  It  is 
tme  that  the  French  had  arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  4th,  but, 
owing  to  the  intelligence  received  of  the  Austrian  advance 
from  Comale,  Baraguay  d'Hilliera  bad  halted  on  the  5th  and 
fortified  the  defiles  he  held  so  as  to  secure  the  Bochetta  road. 
To  destroy  the  rail  from  Genoa  was  of  great  importance ;  but 
instead  of  doing  this,  the  Austrians  only  destroyed  the  bridges 
at  Tortona  and  Yoghera,  and  after  raising  contributions  de- 
parted again  quite  undisturbed  by  cavalry.  Meanwhile  the 
Po  had  risen  thirteen  feet  and  carried  away  the  pontoons. 

The  expedition  only  served,  by  the  destruction  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  at  Tortona,  to  prove  to  the  Sardinians  that  no 
attack  was  purposed  against  the  Tanaro. 

Turin  then  alone  could  be  the  object,  and  now,  indeed, 
movements  were  commenced  in  that  direction.    The  army 
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was  to  be  carried  up  the  Seaia  to  Vercelli,  while  part  of  the 
8th  corps  remained  in  the  Lomcllina  to  observe  the  Po. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  bridge  at  Cornale  was  re- 
stored and  the  8th  corps  returned.  On  the  7tli,  general 
movements  were  made  on  Vercelli  and  Palestro.and  were  con- 
tinued OD  the  8tb,  when  Gablenz's  brigade  of  the  7th  coips, 
detached  to  mask  Casale,  skirmished  with  the  enemy  and 
found  the  works  there  incomplete.  The  railway  bridge  at 
Valenza  was  blown  np  the  same  day. 

Urban  was  ordered  by  telegram  from  Brescia  to  Piacenza 
and  Stradella,  to  demonstrate  between  Stradella  and  Pavia  and 
cover  the  left  of  the  army.  He  reached  Piacenza  on  the  10th 
May  with  a  weak  brigade,  and  Stradella  on  the  12th,  his  out- 
posts being  at  Broni 

Meanwhile  the  Aiutrian  advanced-guard  was  within  two 
marches  of  Turin  and  still  no  enemy  was  to  be  fonnd.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
capital.  But  suddenly  the  movement  was  suspended  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  for  reports  had  reached  headquarters  that 
40,000  French  had  marched  from  Turin  to  Alessandria  in  order 
to  move  on  Piacenza.  It  was  true  that  the  French  were  now 
arriving,  but  they  were  by  no  means  ready  for  offence ;  nevet^ 
theless  on  the  10th  the  entire  Austrian  army  returned  by 
forced  marches  to  the  Lomelliaa.  Two  days'  rest  were  given  to 
the  tired  troops,  and  then  the  following  cantonments  were 
occupied :  the  7th  corps  at  Palestro,  Bobbio,  and  Vercelli ;  the 
2d  at  Albonese ;  the  3d  at  Mortara ;  the  dth  at  Trumello  and 
Garlasco,  and  the  8th  at  Lomello;  the  reserve  cavalry  and 
artillery  at  Vespolate  and  Yigevano,  Boer  at  Vaccarizza,  and 
Urban  at  Casteggio. 

The  Austrians  here  occupied  ground  between  the  Seua  and 
Ticinus ;  the  7th  and  3d  corps  were  on  the  Sesia,  and  the  8th 
on  the  Po ;  in  rear,  the  2d  and  5th.  Piacenza  was  left  to  its 
own  garrison  and  to  the  9th  corps,  which  was  marching  to- 
wards it ;  but  Urban,  alone,  was  at  this  lime  on  the  soatb  bank, 
and  received  intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  on  the  12th 
at  Genoa,  which  was  reported  immediately  to  headquarters. 
On  the  14th  Napoleon  reached  Alessandria. 

The  result  of  the  first  phase  of  the  campaign  may  be  thus 
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summarised.  A  hurried  iuvaaion  waa  only  justified  by  a  rapid 
victoiy  over  the  Sardiniaus ;  but  whilst  they  were  still  iso- 
lated, there  wafi  no  apparent  inclination  to  attack,  either  in 
front  or  on  the  strategic  Sank,  for  merely  a  fe^ed  effort  was 
made  in  each  direction,  and  then  the  army  was  hurried  ofT 
to  the  left  No  partial  advantages  had  been  gained,  and  the 
pkysiqve  and  morale  of  the  army  had  decidedly  suffered. 
The  result  would  certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
the  Austrians  had  remained  on  their  own  territory  between 
Flacenza  and  Favia,  completing  their  battalions  and  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Ist  and  9th  corps  ;  but  by  invading  Pied- 
mont they  had  gained  solely  the  minor  advantage  of  sub- 
sisting in  the  enemy's  country. 

Doubtless  the  position  so  occupied  was  strong,  and  so  long 
as  they  held  their  ground  Lombardy  was  protected  from  in- 
vasion ;  bat  though  it  was  liable  to  be  attacked,  as  all  posi- 
tions are,  od  either  flank,  oi  to  be  centrally  forced,  still  two  out 
of  the  three  contingencies  were  here  so  provided  for  that  these  - 
operations  coold  only  be  undertaken  at  signal  risk  and  dis- 
advantage. Eetreat  was  secure,  for  the  communications  were 
covered,  the  ground  was  prepared  and  favourable,  a  second  lino 
of  defence  was  found  in  the  Ticinus,  and  lastly,  subsistenco 
vas  obtained  on  the  enemy's  soil,  thus  husbanding  their  own 
resources  and  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  same.  The  third 
coDtiDgency  could  only  eusue  if  the  invader  was  willing  to 
execute  a  complicated  Sank  march  and  to  forego  every  stra- 
t^c  advantage.  But  it  was  a  sine  qud  non  of  such  a  position 
to  secure  the  left  flank ;  for,  if  not,  the  fate  of  Beaulieu  might 
be  impending,  and,  moreover,  the  communications  were  on 
that  aide. 

To  do  this  the  line  must  be  stretched,  and  the  right  espe< 
cially  thinned,  with  this  result^  that  the  front  would  be  too 
extended  for  timely  concentration  on  the  right,  which  was 
thus  liable  to  be  turned,  and  the  more  so  as  Yercelli  had  been 
abandoned. 

Moveover,  rivers  are  admirably  adapted  to  a  system  of  active, 
not  passive,  defence^thoi^h,  in  order  to  adopt  this,  means  of 
movement  are  essentially  necessary,  and  passages  across  these 
rivers  must  be  secured  and  held  for  the  purpose;  but  the 
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Austriacs  held  oo  passages  over  the  Sesia,  and  but  one  prin- 
cipal one  over  the  Fo. 

If  a  lice  of  river  occupied  thoa  screens  the  defender,  it 
also  effectually  screens  the  assailant,  and  outlets  on  the 
enemy's  bank  are  imperative. 

One  other  radical  defect  of  the  Lomellina  was  that  it  was 
too  far  from  the  base  of  supply,  considering  the  political 
feeling  in  Lombardy  and  the  consequent  constant  sense  of 
insecurity. 

During  the  period  of  inaction  that  followed  the  retreat,  the 
important  points  in  the  Lomellina  (Mortara,  Lomello,  Fieve 
del  Cairo,  S.  Nazzaro,  Vercelli,  Paleetro,  and  Candia)  were  for- 
tified. The  bridges  over  the  Ticinue  at  Yigevano,  Ber^uardo, 
BoSalora,  and  Pavia,  were  covered  by  field-worka  At  Vacca- 
rizza,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ticinus  with  the  Fo, 
a  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river ;  but  it  would  have  been 
well  if,  in  addition  to  this,  passages  at  Comale  and  Mezzans 
Corte  had  been  made. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  were  concentrated  in  two  strong 
masses  on  each  bank  of  the  Tanaro ;  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  corps 
in  Sal^,  Voghera,  and  Fortona — the  4th  and  Sardinians  at 
Casale  and  Yalenza,  and  the  Guard  at  Alessandria — bridges 
being  constructed  across  the  Scrivia  and  Tanaro  to  bcilitate 
communication. 

On  the  13th  May  the  Austrians  were  thus  distributed  in 
their  cantonments : — 


7th  Corps, 


Keserve  cavalry, 
etliCoTpa, 


Palestio,  Bobbio,  Vercelli. 
Nieorvo,  Albonese. 
Mortara,  Castel  d'Agogna. 
Trumello,  Garlasco. 
Lomello,  Torre  Beretti,  ZinaEca 
Veepokite,  aiaveUona. 
Nearing  Fiacema. 


On  the  18th  Vercelli  was  abandoned,  and  the  railway  bridge 
destroyed,  the  army  moving  somewhat  to  its  left. 

On  the  20th,  Gyulai,  in  order  to  discover  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  directed  a  reconnaissance  in  force  to  be  made  by 
Stadion  with  one  division  of  the  6th  corps,  a  brigade  of  the 
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8th  corps,  Urbao's  brigade,  and  a  brigade  of  the  dth  corps, 
from  the  bridge  of  Vaccarizza  against  the  enemy's  right 

This  led  to  the  affair  of  Montebello,  after  which  the  Aas- 
trians,  18,000  strong  and  forty  or  fifty  guns,  retired  with  a 
loss  of  1293  men,  the  French  only  losing  723  out  of  the 
8500  men  that  Forey  brought  into  action.  The  action  was 
singularly  resolUess  to  Gyulai  if  ite  object  were  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  display  his  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  limit  of 
the  Anstrian  advance  was  the  Fossagazzo,  on  which  only  the 
ontlyii^  pickets  were  stationed,  and  therefore  they  never  got 
within  four  miles  of  the  extremity  of  the  actual  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Allies  at  Voghera.  The  purpose  of  the  reconuais- 
sance  was  not  in  the  least  answered  ;  and  only  mistakes  and 
false  impreseiona  resulted  from  an  attempt  made  with  far  too 
weak  a  forces  and  carried  out  in  so  hopeless  and  dispiriting 
a  manner. 

His  adversary  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  erro- 
neoua  conclusion  at  which  Qyulai  "was  arriving.  Further  to 
strengthen  it,  a  foi'ward  movement  of  the  Fi'ench  was  made 
toward  Voghera,  and  even  Casteggio,  directly  after  the  action ; 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  line  of  the  Sesia  for  future  use, 
Cialdini  was  directed  on  Vercelli,  where  he  crossed  the  river, 
Csstelborgo  moving  on  Candia  and  Durando  on  Prarolo,  so  as 
to  demonstrate  and  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Austrians 
from  YercellL  On  the  23d,  owing  to  a  rising  of  the  river  and 
the  consequent  fear  of  isolation,  Cialdini  withdrew  agfun  to 
the  right  bank. 
On  this  datethe  French  forces  were  stationed  as  follows : — 


fith  Coipa  (l8t  Diviaion), 
Irt  Corps, 


4tli  Corps  and  Guard, 


Oenestrello. 

Montebello  and  Casteggio. 

Voghera. 

Poute  Curone. 

San  Salvatoie,  Alessandria,  & 


Garibaldi  had  also  been  employed  to  still  further  distract 
the  attention  of  Oyulai,  and  moving  from  Biella  on  the  17th, 
crossed  the  Sesia  at  Bomagnano  on  the  22d,  and  the  Ticinus 
at  Seato  Calende  on  the  23d.  At  Varese,  on  the  26th,  which 
he  reached  in  two  days,  he  defeated  the  small  force  Urban  had 
sent  against  him,  eind  again  at  Gomo  on  the  27th ;  but  Urban 
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having  turned  tovards  him  with  all  his  force,  he  retreated  in 
die  direction  of  La-veno  on  the  L^o  Maggiore.  An  attempt  to 
assault  this  MLed,  but  he  was  only  released  from  his  dan- 
gerous situation  by  the  unexpected  retreat  of  Urban'a  colanin. 

The  bulk  of  the  Austrian  array  had  remained  Inactive  in 
the  Lomellina,  but  the  constant  countermarching  and  pur- 
poseless movement  of  the  troops  had  given  them  no  rest 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  no  information  whatever 
as  to  the  true  position  and  plans  of  the  enemy.  Spies  were 
not  procurable,  the  river  barriers  were  difficult  to  pass,  and 
armed  reconnaissance  had  failed.  But  the  concentration  on 
the  French  right  and  the  demonstrations  along  the  entire  line, 
had  done  their  work.  All  that  he  had  seen  or  could  discover 
confirmed  Gyulai  in  his  impression  that  the  coming  blow 
would  be  aimed  at  his  left  Sa-iik. 

Having  produced  this  impression,  the  Emperor  proceeded 
to  put  into  execution  the  plan  for  which  he  had  been  long 
preparing, — that  of  makii^  a  flank  march  from  right  to  left 
under  cover  of  the  Po  and  Sesia,  and  turning  the  Anstiian 
right  on  the  Novara-Milan  road. 

The  reasons  that  led  to  this  conclusion  require  careful 
study.  The  left  flank  was,  from  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
that  which,  if  turned,  would  place  the  Allies  in  the  beat  posi- 
tion for  threatening  and  securing  the  Austrian  main  line  of 
communication,  and  flank  marches  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  are  always  viewed  with  suspicion ;  hut  the  question 
still  remains,  whether  in  war,  as  in  whist,  the  true  master  may 
not  under  given  circumstances  violate  the  ordinary  rules,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  the  greatest  possible  results  to 
the  successful  issue  of  his  operations. 

It  will  he  universally  admitted  that,  after  having  completed 
his  concentration  at  Alessandria  comparatively  undisturbed, 
the  French  Emperor  stood  committed  to  oifensive  operationa 
In  criticising  these  operations,  everything  then  becomes  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  position  selected  by 
the  defence. 

Assuming  the  peculiarities  of  that  position  to  be  known, 
it  is  evident  that  three  distinct  lines  were  available  for  the 
invading  army : — 
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1.  To  turn  the  Austrian  left^  and  at  the  same  time  the  line 
of  the  Ticinos,  by  bridging  the  Po  below  the  mouth  of  the 
fonner  rirer,  thus  entering  Lombaidy,  the  objective,  directly 
at  or  near  that  point. 

2.  To  force  the  passage  of  the  Po  between  the  Sesia  and  the 
Ticinus  (or  that  of  the  Lower  Seaia  only  by  making  use  of 
Caaale)  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  defending  army,  thus  attack- 
jDg  the  centre  of  the  position,  with  a  view  then  to  operate 
along  the  northern  bank  of  that  river. 

3.  To  turn  the  extreme  right  of  the  Austrian  position  by 
crossing  the  Po  at  Casale  and  the  Sesia  at  Vercelli,  necessi- 
tating the  execution  of  a  flank  march  in  the  contiuoation  of 
the  Allied  left. 

The  strate^cal  merits  of  the  defensive  position  adopted  by 
the  Aostrians  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  obvious  difficulties 
attending  the  execution  of  each  of  these  courses  of  action — the 
problem  therefore  to  be  solved  was,  the  selection  of  that  which 
involved  the  smallest  danger  of  failure,  and  which  in  case  of 
success  gave  promise  of  the  most  decisive  results. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  in  a  few  words  each  in  its  turn. 

1.  The  Austrian  left  rested  on  the  first-class  fortress  of 
Piacenza,  which  of  course  commands  the  passage  of  the  Po, 
and  the  defile  of  Stradella  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  river. 
It  waa  strongly  garrisoned  and  prepared  for  defence :  from  it 
a  capital  road  leads  to  Pavia,  distant  one  good  day's  march, 
which  in  its  turn  commands  the  passage  and  mouth  of  the 
Ticinus.  An  invading  army,  therefore,  adopting  this  line, 
would  have  first  to  cany  the  defile  of  Stradella,  strongly  in- 
trenched and  possessing  great  capabilities  of  defence,  in  order 
to  invest  Piacenza  from  the  south ;  then  to  select  a  point  in 
the  narrow  limits  between  Pavia  and  Piacenza,  every  yard  of 
which  was  closely  watched,  for  the  construction  of  its  bridge 
acnws  the  Po ;  and  this  effected,  it  would  debouch  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  between  the  two  strongholds  already 
mentioned. 

But  this  point,  leading  directly,  as  it  does,  from  the  French 
position  into  Lombardy,  was  most  narrowly  guarded  by  the 
Austrian  commander,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  weaken  his 
right  for  that  purpose.     Is  it  then  surprising  that  the  French 
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Emperor  should  have  declined  the  attempt  to  crack  a  nut  to 
all  appearance  ao  hard  ? 

2.  With  regard  to  the  passage  of  first-class  rivers  imme- 
diately in  face  of  a  powerful  army  drawn  up  for  their  defence, 
and  that  within  a  limited  area  (here  marked  by  the  Sesia  and 
Ticinus),  that  subject  has  been  so  fully  dealt  with  by  Qeneral 
Clausewitz  *  that  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
hia  remarks  on  the  subject,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
general  character  of  the  Lomellina  is  extremely  nnfavourable 
to  rapid  offensive  operations,  that  the  ground  had  been  pre- 
pared for  defence  by  all  imaginable  means,  and  that  not  less 
than  four  Austrian  army  corps  were  so  echeloned  upon  the  Po 
between  the  two  above-mentioned  tributaries,  that  they  could 
be  easily  concentrated  at  any  one  point  within  a  few  hours, 
in  far  superior  numbers  to  that  of  any  French  force  it  was 
possible  to  throw  across  within  the  same  time. 

If,  then,  the  argument  adduced  carries  with  it  snfBcient 
weight,  it  appears  self-evident  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  circnmetances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  rivet  his  attention  upon  Casale  as  the  one  point  by 
which  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  main  river :  that  point,  we 
need  not  say,  he  already  held  in  bis  hands.  This  admitted,  the 
question  then  arose,  "  Should  the  passage  of  the  Lower  Sesia 
be  forced,  and  the  operation  parallel  to  and  supported  by  the 
Po,  already  alluded  to,  be  attempted  7  or  should  he  (the  Em- 
peror), adopting  a  bolder  strategy,  utilise  the  varioxis  circum- 
stances and  chances  which  all  seemed  to  point  in  the  same 
direction — circumstances  which  rendered  risks  theoretically 
great  practically  small,  promising  results  in  a  ratio  precisely 
proportionate  to  the  theoretical  risk,  and  calculated  to  st«mp 
the  character  of  his  operations  with  the  brand  of  militar}' 
genius  peculiar  to  his  family  ? " 

It  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  some  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  French  to  adopt  the  safer  and  more 
ordinary  of  the  two  courses  above  named.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia received  orders  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Seeia  near 
its  mouth.  The  character  of  that  portion  of  the  river,  however, 
and  of  its  left  bank  especially  (the  attempt  had  been  foreseen 

•  ClanHewitf!,  Camp.  178B  (lUvlj),  pp.  69-J2. 
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by  the  Austriacs),  rendered  the  operation  so  difficult  that  after 
the  first  failure  it  was  abandoned ; — this  the  more  readily,  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  line  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Fo 
was  not  calculated,  even  with  snccesB,  to  offer  decisive  results. 
The  Austrians  might  fight  on  gronnd  of  their  own  choosdu^ 
or  retire ;  in  either  case  their  retreat  (in  case  of  defeat)  was 
perfectly  secure  to  the  Ticinus — which  river,  from  the  first 
i^arded  aa  the  principal  line  for  the  defence  of  Lomhardy, 
had  been  prepared  accordingly.  The  evacuation,  then,  of  the 
Lomellina  by  the  Austrians,  would  have  formed  the  sole  result 
of  the  course  alluded  to,  if  successful,  and  would  have  termin- 
ated the  first  phase  of  the  operations  of  the  campa^n.  Here, 
tlien,  we  arrive  at  the  operation  selected  and  executed  by  the 
French,  which  has  afforded  ground  for  so  much  criticism,  and 
which  contains  the  real  point  at  issue. 

3.  The  Austrian  right,  after  the  evacuation  of  Vercelli 
(where  the  bridge  connecting  both  banks  of  the  Sesia  had 
been  destroyed),  rested  upon  Palestro  and  the  high  ground 
contiguous  to  that  vili^a 

In  order  to  turn  it  with  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
move  the  whole  of  the  French  army  *  unknown  to  the  enemy 
from  right  (Voghera)  to  left  (VerceUi),  with  a  view  then  to 
concentrate  at  Novara  in  rear  of  the  Austrian  position.  This 
implies,  as  stated  above,  the  execution  of  a  flank  march. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  this  mnch- 
dreaded  operation,  the  probable  advantages  accruing  to  the 
French,  when  once  safely  massed  upon  the  heights  of  Novara, 
nmst  be  clearly  defined. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  after  Gyulai  had  lost  the  initi- 
ative, Kapoleon  was  necessarily  committed  to  offensive  opera- 
tions— a  general  engagement  the  primary,  the  occupation  of 
Milan  his  secondairy,  objective.  Indeed,  superior  in  numbers  as 
in  the  marching  and  manoeuvring  powers  of  his  veteran  troops, 
under  experienced  leaders,  ou  ground  every  step  of  which 
recorded  the  victorious  exploits  of  a  preceding  generation,  the 
Emperor  found  every  reason  to  seek  a  general  action,  none  to 
avoid  one,  provided  he  could  find  a  fair  field  and  sufiicient 
time  and  space  to  develop  his  forces. 

*  The  SordinUu  amij  irta  alreadj  north  of  tlio  Po. 
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Such  a  field,  denied  elaewbere,  the  position  of  Novara  pre- 
sented. 

"With  the  material  advantt^es  of  ground  admirably  adapted 
for  a  defensive-offensive  action,  it  nnlted  the  moral  effects  of 
strategical  victory ; — within  one  easy  march,  too,  of  the  Ticinns, 
supposed  to  be  Mitirely  undefended  oa  its  upper  course  it 
offered  prospects,  almost  amountai^  to  certainty,  of  the  unop- 
posed passage  of  that  river — always  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  a 
French  advance  into  Lombardy. 

It  was  hardly,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  Austrians 
would  have  left  the  door  to  sudi  advant^es  open  and  un- 
guarded, had  not  the  danger  of  passing  through  it  appeared  to 
them  so  extravagantly  great  that  no  general  in  his  senses 
would  make  the  attempt  This  danger  couaisted  in  the  eie- 
cution  of  the  flank  march  already  mentioned,  which,  if  safely 
effected,  would  land  the  French  in  a  position  where  they  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  chances  of  a  general  action,  backed 
upon  the  Swiss  Alps,  with  no  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  with  exposed  communications. 

Well  can  it  be  understood  how  "  Theory  "  would  stand  aghast 
at  such  a  conception  ! — ^how  the  Austrian  staff  at  once  dis- 
missed such  an  eventuality  from  their  calculations !  And  yet, 
examined  in  detail,  the  grave  objections  justly  urged  against 
similar  risks  in  war,  fall  in  this  instance  harmlessly  to  the 
ground.  For,  with  proper  dispositions,  the  march  from  Vogbera 
to  Novara  presented  no  extraordinary  dangers,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Novara  as  a  battle-field  was  a  bold  and  genial  com- 
bination which  enlisted  every  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  virtually  necessitated  the  Austrian  retreat  behind 
the  Ticinus. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  real  state  of  affairs  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Montebello,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  French  were  possessed  of  certain  substantial 
advantages,  well  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  difficulties 
attending  offensive  operations  in  the  face  of  a  strong  and  in 
many  respects  well-selected  defensive  position. 

As  usual  in  wars  of  independence,  they  obtained  constant 
and  reliable  intelligence  of  all  that  weis  passing  in  the  Austrian 
camp ;  they  possessed  a  numerical  superiority — 50,000  men, 
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at  least ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  own  position  and 
of  that  selected  by  the  Austrians,  were  freed  from  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  counter-attack. 

A  glance  at  the  map,  too,  will  convince  the  reader  that, 
poBted  within  the  rayon  of  the  group  of  fortresses  centring 
at  Alessandria, — veiled  by  the  broad  barrier  of  the  Po  and  its 
principal  sonthem  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  intersected 
character  of  the  coontry — the  most  ordinary  precautions  were 
all  that  the  French  required,  with  the  ample  means  of  com- 
nnudcation  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to  mass  their  divisions 
rapidly  and  unobserved  at  Casale  and  its  vicinity.  The  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  of  the  flank  march  was  thus  virtually 
reduced  to  the  thirty  miles  of  road  which  intervene  between 
Casale  and  Kovara. 

Biistow  says,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  proverbial 
danger  of  these  marches  vanishes  before  good  difiposi- 
tions  and  proper  precautions — any  danger  attending  them 
can  only  exist  pending  their  execution,  and  is  therefore 
diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  distance  to  be  ac- 
complifihed.  Once  completed,  it  stands  to  reason  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  them  should  be  great ;  why  else 
incur  risk  for  negative  results?  Executed  from  a  more  or 
less  parallel  position  to  that  of  the  enemy,  the  very  name 
implies  the  direction  to  which  they  lead — the  flank,  perhaps 
rear,  of  the  enemy's  line. 

In  the  present  case  it  ia  obvious  that  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Fo  the  whole  movement  assumed  a  more  difficult  and 
delicate  character.  The  Sesia,  indeed,  partially  covered  the 
early  portion  of  the  march,  but  the  latter  half  would  be  en- 
tirely unprotected  without  special  dispositions. 

Here  then  lies  the  key  to  the  operations  of  the  Sardinians, 
supported  by  the  8d  Zouaves,  and  by  Canrobert's  army  corps. 
Upon  the  importance  attached  to  the  strength,  position,  and 
use  of  this  army  by  the  French  commander,  the  whole  question 
of  the  safety,  saccess,  and  soundness  of  his  manoeuvre  hinged. 

Notoriously  on  the  31st  of  May  the  King  of  Sardinia 
established  himself  firmly  at  Falestro,  Confienza,  &&,  pushing 
his  van  well  forward  on  the  road  to  Robbio  and  Mortara,  and 
feeling  with  his  left  for  the  French,  who,  on  the  following 
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day  (June  lat)  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  90,000 
strong,  facing  soatb)  in  the  formidable  position  of  Novanu 
ThiB  concentration  completed  tbe  flank  march,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  vbich  had  been  executed,  as  will  be  seen,  without  tbe 
slightest  interruption,  during  the  two  days  on  which  the  Sar- 
dinians were  engaged  in  carrying  and  defending  the  heights 
of  Falestro,  with  the  double  object  of  covering  and  concealing 
the  French  march,  and  of  afterwards  flanking  any  posaible 
attack  on  the  part  of  tbe  Anstrians  upon  Novara. 

It  may  well  be  asserted  then,  that,  for  clearness  of  design, 
foretboaght  of  detail,  and  well-ordered  accuracy  of  execntion, 
this  operation  may  justly  be  classed  with  the  strategy  initiated 
by  the  first  Napoleon.  Less  complete  in  its  results,  because 
commenced  nnder  different  auspices,  it  still  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  manoeuvre  which  entailed  Mack's  disaster  at  Ulm.  It 
has  always  appeared  that  here,  as  then,  retreat  was  tbe  one 
course  dictated  to  the  Austrian  general  by  every  consideistion 
proceeding  from  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  altered 
position.  It  may  be  added  too,  as  a  humble  and  valuelees 
tribute  to  his  unfortunate  career,  that  nothing  could  surpass 
tbe  brilliant  conception  which  directed  the  oblique  converging 
movement  on  Magenta,  by  which  the  advantt^es  of  numbers 
and  position,  lost  in  the  Lomellina  to  the  bardy  ability  of  bis 
adversary,  might,  with  ordinary  execution,  so  speedily  have 
been  re-enlisted  in  his  favour. 

To  these  opinions,  expressed  with  the  force  of  ccmviction, 
but  presented  with  great  deference  to  superior  authority, 
strong  objections  will  be  raised.  It  is  afSrmed  by  more  than 
cue  historian  of  the  campaign,  and  by  men  of  experience 
and  marked  ability,  that  in  rashly  postii^  himself  at  Novara, 
Napoleon  exposed  his  communication  with  his  base,  and  his 
army  to  entire  ruin  in  defeat. 

This  naturally  implies  that  the  course  acted  upon  by  Gynlai 
was  false ;  that,  giving  hint  credit  for  the  smallest  amount  of 
military  talent,  he  should  at  once  have  availed  himself  of  the 
faults  of  his  adversary,  either  by  fighting  at  Novara  in  order 
to  repeat  the  decisive  victory  of  1849,  or  by  operating  on  the 
exposed  communications  of  the  French  between  Vercelli  and 
Casale,  in  order  to  force  the  Emperor  to  retrace  his  steps. 
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Study  each  of  these  proposed  alternatives.  Oyulai  first 
received  intimation  of  the  French  advance  apon  Novara 
on  the  night  trom  May  31  to  June  1.  At  that  time  he  held 
21  brigades,  in  round  numbers,  100,000  men,  at  his  disposal 
between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticinns ;  the  whole  of  this  force 
might  be  concentrated  at  Mortara  by  the  following  evening — 
June  1.  The  other  Anstrian  army  corps  at  Piacenza,  Pavia, 
and  Magenta  could  not  he  made  available,  for  well-known 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (June  1),  Niel  (4th  corps), 
Macmahon  (2d),  and  the  Imperial  Guard  were  already  massed 
at  Novara,  90,000  strong ;  the  1st  corps  was  at  Vercelli  and 
Lomelungo;  the  3d  (Canrobert),  with  the  whole  Sardinian 
anny,  except  the  5th  division  left  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Po,  at  and  in  advance  of  Palestro. 

Glancing  at  the  map  it  will  be  perceived  that  &om  Mor- 
tara an  excellent'  road  leads  dne  north  to  Novara ;  parallel 
to  it  and  immediately  adjacent  is  the  nUlway  ;  in  an  opposite 
diractioa  the. continuation  of  the  same  road  leads  to  Pavia, 
and  formed  the  natural  line  of  retreat  to  an  Austrian  army 
eoDcentrated  at  Mortara,  with  its  line  of  communications  to 
the  Quadrilateral  organised  along  the  north  hank  of  the  Po. 

In  the  north-west  the  chauas^  runs  through  Robbio  and 
Palestro  to  Vercelli,  and  a  highroad  crossing  obliquely  con- 
nects V:^evano  on  the  Ticinns  with  Candia  and  Casale. 

Gyulai,  then,  having  concentrated  100,000  men  at  Mortara 
on  the  evening  of  June  1,  might  advance  on  the  following 
morning  at  dfiybreak  to  attack  the  French  at  Novara.  Leav- 
ing Zobel  wi^  20,000  men  at  Eobbio  to  observe  the  Sar- 
dinians, he  could  march  80,000  strong  in  two  heavy  columns 
to  Bicocca,  where,  in  about  four  or  five  hours,  he  would  touch 
the  French  outposts. 

Coiuidering,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  90,000  French 
were  at  this  time  already  drawn  up  here  in  order  of  battle, 
that  the  position  of  Novara  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
(attested  by  the  recurrence  of  battles  there),  and  that  Baxaguay 
d'Hilliers  was  moving  up  from  Vercelli  and  Lomelungo  in 
support,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  small  amount  of  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  army  would  have  been  required 
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for  any  general  to  have  risked  the  chances  of  a  general  action 
nnder  circumstances  so  uniavourabla 

If,  then,  the  first  step  northwards  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
triana  from  Mortara  would  iufallibl;  have  entailed  a  corre- 
sponding movement  npon  that  town  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Canrobert ;  if  the  disparity  of  force  necessarily  left  for 
its  defence,  and  the  parity  of  space  on  both  advances  be 
borne  in  mind ;  if,  lastly,  it  be  remembered  that  this  same 
town  lies  immediately  on  the  sole  line  of  retreat  open  to  the 
Austrians  fighting  aneqnally  at  Nomira, — it  will  be  readily 
conceded  that  nothing  could  justify  an  attempt  so  hazardous 
for  the  sake  of  any  results,  however  great,  which  might  ac- 
crue from  a  most  improbable  victory. 

It  has  always  seemed  that  critics,  in  denouncing  the  fiank 
march,  have  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  the  obvious  importance 
of  the  occupation  of  Falestro  in  such  formidable  strength. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  French  communications  were  exposed.  Is  it 
for  one  moment  supposed  that,  during  the  eight  days  ending 
June  1,  no  forethought  had  been  expended  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  ammunition  and  supplies  for  the  utmost  requirements 
of  150,000  men  during  a  possible  succession  of  engagements  ? 
With  two  lines  of  railway  converging  from  Genoa  by  Ales- 
sandria and  Gasale,  and  from  AleBsandria  by  Asti  and  Turin 
upon  Vercelli,  the  one  direct,  the  other  circuitous,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  an  instant  to  admit  that  the  advantage  of  that  town 
as  a  place  (Varmea  had  been  lost  sight  of?  There  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flank  march  all  future  operations  were  to  be 
based  upon  Vercelli,  and  that  any  blow  aimed  south  of  that 
point  by  the  Austrians  would  have  struck  nothing  but  air. 
At  the  same  time,  a  direct  advance  npon  that  town  would 
have  exposed  Gyulai  to  eventualities  precisely  similar  to  those 
described  above 

But  there  are  still  other  objections  to  such  a  course  baaed 
npon  broader  grounds. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  this  war,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Lombardy 
could  only  be  considered  by  Austria  as  an  outlying  province, 
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to  be  retaiued  if  possible — if  not,  to  be  abandoned,  in  order  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Miacio,  there  to  defend  the  QuadrilateTal 
and  her  Venetian  territories  (to  which  she  attached  bo  much 
importance)  d  ouirance.  How,  then,  could  Gyulai  operate 
in  a  direction  which  would  increase  the  distance  from  his 
base,  and  which  would  allow  his  adversary  to  iotflrpose  his 
army  between  him  and  the  Ticinus,  thus  forcing  him  to  £ght 
a  second  Marengo  for  existence  ? 

It  is  this  consideration  whichdoubtless  explains  the  nervous 
anxiety  for  his  communications  displayed  by  the  Austrian 
commander  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  campaign — a  timidity 
well  calculated  to  enlighten  his  adversary  as  to  his  resources 
and  instructions,  and  to  add  vigour  and  boldness  to  his  offen- 
Eive  operations. 

Again,  the  pages  of  military  history  teem  with  parallel 
cases.  Everywhere  can  be  found  (the  crisis  once  attained)  the 
one  army  dictating  imperiously  to  the  other ;  not  unfirequently, 
indeed,  with  its  own  communications  exposed. 

Goxdd  the  conuection  of  an  army  with  its  base  be  more 
neglected  than  that  of  Buonaparte  in  1796  on  this  very  theatre 
— notably  in  his  dashing  march  through  the  defile  of  Stra- 
della,  in  order  to  seize  Fiacenza,  and  there  gain  the  passage  of 
the  Po?  Why  then  did  Beaulieu,  instead  of  crossing  from 
Pavia  in  order  to  seize  the  mnch-coveted  prize,  and  indem- 
nify himself  for  previous  defeats,  retire  breathless  to  Lodi  I 
Why — to  illustrate  the  proposition  still  more  appropriately — 
why  did  Chrzanowaky,  marching  upon  Milan  in  1849,  sud- 
denly halt  and  retrace  his  steps  on  hearing  that  Badetzky  had 
entered  Piedmont  ? 

Well  may  Clausewitz  remark  upon  this  subject,  "Where 
will  aigument  find  an  end,  if  it  be  unfairly  allowed  always  to 
Ml  back  upon  a  similarity  of  circumstances,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  inquire  where  the  deciding  Infiuence  really 
exists  ? "  That  influence,  asserting  itself  with  unerring  accu- 
racy, is  sometimes  contained  in  superior  numbers,  sometimes 
in  superior  morale,  occasionally  in  the  individuality  of  a 
commander ;  everywhere  the  instinct  of  inferiority  may  be 
trusted,  and  it  seldom  occurs  that  a  general  following  it  can 
be  justly  blamed  for  pnsiUanimity  or  excess  of  caution. 
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Wliatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  plan,  it  was  finally 
decided  on,  and  the  Emperor  visited  Vercelli  on  the  26th 
May,  orders  fot  the  march  being  issued  on  the  27th. 

It  was  his  intention  to  mask  it  by  posting  the  Sardinians 
and  3d  French  corps  at  Kobbio, 

Canrobert  led  the  advance  on  the  27th  by  rail  to  Gasale, 
and  demonstrations  were  made  along  the  Po  and  Sesia,  which 
were  carefnlly  patrolled. 

Small  reconnoitring  parties  pnshed  forward  towards  Strad- 
ella  and  Yaccarizza  found  the  enemy  still  motionless,  and 
Maomahon  made  a  feint  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Fo  at 
Cervesina.  The  passages  at  Vercelli  were  improved  by  the 
constmction  of  three  bridges. 

On  the  28th  the  general  movement  was  continued. 


at  Vrndli. 

3d  Corp.,  . 

Caaalc 

QjiBiA,     .... 

Occimiano. 

4th  corps 

Valenz*. 

2d     „                 ... 

Sal£. 

l8t      „                   ... 

Ponte  Curone,  with  ontporta 

along  the  Po. 

Voghera. 
beUo. 

Cwteggio,  MoBte. 

On  the  29th- 

Sd  and  4ih  corps  and  Qoaid, 

Caaale. 

2dcorp«,  . 

Valenza. 

Ifit     „      . 

Sal4 

lyAntemarre,  fa., 

Tortona. 

The  Sardinians  were  directed  to  cross  the  Sesia  at  Vercelli, 
the  Gnard  moving  on  Trino.  These  movements  brought  on 
actions  at  Palestro  on  the  30th  and  Slst. 

On  the  30th,  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  Sardinian  divisons 
crossed  at  Vercelli,  and  moved  on  Palestro,  Vinzaglio,  and 
Confienza.  The  3d  French  corps  from  Casale  marched  on 
Frarolo  to  support  their  allies,  and  threw  bridges  across  the 
Sesia.  The  4th  corps,  followed  by  the  2d  corps  and  Guard, 
reached  Vercelli  with  their  advance.  The  result  of  this  day's 
fighting  was  to  drive  back  the  Austrian  outposts  of  the  7th 
corps. 
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On  the  31st,  Caniobert  commenced  crosBing,  aod  joined  in 
the  small  affair  produced  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Zobel 
to  retake  Palestra  The  3d  corps  reached  Falestro,  the  4th 
was  between  Boi^,  Vercelli,  and  Novara ;  the  2d  at  Boi^o,  Ver- 
celli,  and  Cameriano ;  the  Guard  at  VeicelH,  and  the  lat  corps 
at  Casale  by  the  close  of  the  day,  during  which,  moreover, 
demonatTations  had  been  made  by  the  1  st  corps  at  Valenza. 

On  the  1st  Jane  the  positions  were  as  follows : — 

4tli  corps  in  front  of  Novara.      * 
id  corps  on  its  left 
Imperial  Qoard  in  Novara. 

Ut  corps,  D'Antemane  and  Sardinisn  cayali;  at  YeFcelli,  cavalry  de- 
tachments being  pushed  forward  to  Trecat«,  Qalliate,  and  Vespolate. 

On  the  2d  June^  the  4th,  2d,  and  Qaard  corps  were  still 
near  Novara,  Espioasse's  division  being  at  Trecate,  and 
Camoa's  at  Turbigo.    The  Ist  corps  reached  Lumellogno, 

The  concentration  towards  the  left  was  now  virtually  con- 
cluded, and,  as  may  be  seen,  consists  of  two  distinct  move- 
ments : — 

1.  The  transfer  from  the  Fo  to  the  Sesia ; 

2.  The  march  on  Novara. 

The  advance  from  the  latter  place  was  dependent  on  subse- 
quent circumstances ;  but  the  success  of  the  plan  so  tax  was 
due  to  wise  arrangement  of  the  original  dispositions. 

The  3d  corps  being  on  the  railway  between  Yoghera  and 
Casale,  was  in  a  position  to  be  moved  secretly  and  rapidly 
behind  the  screen  offered  by  the  Ist  and  2d ;  and  on  the  29th, 
the  entire  corps  was  at  Casale  with  the  four  Sardinian  divi- 
sions at  Vercelli,  with  bridges  constructed. 

Gyulai  had  not  moved  a  man,  and  it  was  practically  im- 
possible for  the  Anstrians  now  to  contest  the  passage  of  the 
Sesia. 

The  problem  had  all  along  been  how  to  invade  Lombardy 
with  the  least  possible  risk.  Of  the  three  doors  by  which  such 
an  invasion  could  be  attempted,  two  were  closed,  and  one, 
that  which  led  circuitonsly  into  Lombardy,  but  direct  upon 
the  capital,  was  alone  open.  Doubtless  to  enter  by  this  placed 
the  French  army  relatively  in  a  worse  strategic  position,  inas- 
much as,  if  victorious,  the  enemy  would  be  defeated,  not 
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rained ;  while  if  they  themaelvea  were  repulsed,  they  would  be 
in  a  position  of  grave  danger. 

But  what  were  the  relative  chances  of  defeat  or  victory  i 
These  were  but  dependent  on  certain  easily  understood  data : — 

1.  Numerical  force  of  the  assailant 

2.  The  character  and  marching-power  of  the  force 

3.  The  complete  development  of  the  force. 
4  The  position  it  would  eventually  occupy. 

5.  The  secrecy  of  the  combintttion. 

6.  Bapidity  and  skill  in  execution. 

The  closed  doors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  certainly  capable 
of  being  forced,  though  at  great  sacrifice  and  tactical  risk ;  but 
if  merely  defeated,  the  results  to  the  beaten  army  would  be 
less  disastrous  than  if  the  only  open  passage  were  chosen. 

Hence  it  is  that  most  critics,  starting  &om  the  danger  of 
the  flank  march,  unhesitatingly  condemn  it ;  bnt  ihe  operation 
should  not,  as  has.  been  argued,  always  be  viewed  from  tesalts. 
It  would  be  dangerous  from  beginning  to  end  in  face  of  a 
competent  adversary,  and  while  the  communications  would 
be  exposed,  there  was  no  other  secure  line  of  retreat 

Better,  say  they,  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  where  defeat  is 
not  ruin,  than  to  fight  at  advantage,  even  with  every  chance 
of  success,  where  decisive  defeat  would  entail  ruin. 

The  question  must  always  be  an  open  one,  for  it  is  depen- 
dent on  the  character  of  the  commander  and  commanded. 

The  move  from  Vercelli  on  Novara  has  been  much  criticised, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Mortara  should  have  been  the 
true  point  of  further  concentration,  as  leading  to  the  heart  of 
the  Austrian  position,  and  further  covering  both  lines  to 
Turin  by  Casale  and  Vercelli  {'  Operations  of  War,'  p.  242). 

Such  a  movement  would  have  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  force;  for,  according  to  the 
Prussian  account,  Gyulai,  on  the  lat  June,  had  26,000  men 
at  fiobbio,  38,000  at  Mortara,  32,000  at  Lomello,  and  10,000  at 
Vaccarizza — so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  concentrate 
90,000  men  at  Mortara,  either  to  meet  this  attack,  or  make  a 
counter-stroke  against  Palestro. 

But  viewing  matters  as  they  stood  on  this  date,  the  2d 
June,  both  skill  and  rapidity  in  execution  had  been  displayed 
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by  the  Allies,  sead  great  jadgmeDt  had  been  shown  at  the 
headquarters  in  oTganiaing  the  movement,  whereby  no  opening 
for  B  dangfltous  counter-stroke  had  as  yet  been  afforded  to  the 
Austrian  geaetala.  The  question,  however,  arises.  What  had 
been  gained  by  the  combination  with  reference  either  to  tap- 
tical  or  strst^c  advantage  ? 

It  may  be  answered  thus  :  1st,  That  the  enemy's  prepara- 
tions and  expectations  had  been  thwarted.  He  was  called 
upon  to  act  without  being  able  to  deliberate.  A  battle,  if 
fought,  would  be  engaged  under  circumstances  which  enlisted 
every  chance  in  favour  of  the  French,  on  the  highroad  to 
and  close  to  Lombardy,  where  the  attitude  of  the  people  was 
such  aa  to  render  Gyulai  already  anxious  for  Ms  commu- 
nications. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  Oyulai  done  ?  Declining  to  comply 
with  Zobel'a  rash  proposition  to  attack  Kovara  with  three 
CMps,  he  prepared  to  concentrate  in  retreat  at  Abbiate  Orasso, 
proposing  to  take  his  adversary  in  flank  should  he  march  on 
Milan,  at  a  moment  when  he  would  be  involved  in  crossing 
the  Ticinus  and  caoaL 

The  movement  was  commenced  on  June  2d,  under  cover 
of  the  reserve  cavalry  and  3d  corps ;  the  2d  and  7th  corps 
marched  tiom  liobbio  to  Vigevano,  the  5th  from  S.  Nazzaro 
to  Garlasco,  and  the  8th  from  Lomello  to  IVumella  These 
marches  were  very  severe,  for  the  detachments  now  marched 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  distance  accomplished  before  in  four 
days,  while  the  transport  of  train  and  wounded  increased  the 
difficulties. 

A  part  of  the  9th  corps  was  moving  on  Pavia.  The  1st 
corps  had  been  directed  on  Piacenza,  owing  to  Garibaldi ;  but 
tluB  was  afterwards  altered,  and  on  the  1st  June  Gordon's 
snbdivison  was  at  Magenta,  with  the  other  still  at  Milan. 

The  Emperor  reconnoitred  in  person  on  the  2d  June ;  and 
then,  as  soon  ae  the  Ist  corps  had  reached  Lnmellogno,  or- 
dered a  division  of  the  2d  corps  to  Trecate  and  San  Mar- 
tino,  while  Camou  marched  to  Turbigo  with  the  artillery 
and  bridge  equipments.  He  proposed  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  Ticinus  before  the  enemy  was  in  suf&cient  force 
to  defend  it. 
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Camou  amved  at  4  p.m.,  and  effected  a  lodgmeDt ;  and  by 
7.30  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  coveted  by  twenty-four 
gnus,  works  being  thro:wn  up  at  once  on  the  left  bank.  At 
2  A.H.  Tnrbigo  was  seized,  and  a  passage  over  the  canal 
secnred. 

The  bulk  of  the  French  were  still  in  poaition  at  Olesgo 
with  the  Sardinians  at  Falestro.  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
was  not  molested,  or  even  closely  observed. 

On  the  3d  June,  Eapinasse,  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
t^U-de-poat  at  8au  Martino,  foond  it  abandoned,  and  occu- 
pied it,  to  find  the  bridge  only  in  part  destroyed ;  whereupon, 
being  relieved  by  the  Guard,  he  marched  to  join  La  Motterouge 
at  Turbigo. 

Grordon  retired  to  Magenta. 

The  French  were  uncertain  concerning  the  Austrian  inten- 
tiouB,  and  Niel  was  therefore  ordered  to  reconnoitre  towarda 
Mortara ;  but  he  discovered  at  Vespolate  that  the  Austrian 
3d  corps  had  left  for  Vigevano.  This  movement  indicated 
a  concentration  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank  ;  but  the  posi- 
tion at  N^ovara  was  maintained  on  the  3d  to  cover  the  passa^ 
at  Turbigo,  for  which  purpose,  therefore,  the  Sardiniana  and 
Canrobert  were  now  called  in. 

The  3d  corps  arrived  at  8  p.m.  at  Novara,  and  the  two 
Sardinian  divisions  joined  the  1st  corps  at  Lumellogno,  two 
other  Sardinian  divisions  being  pushed  on  towards  Turbigo, 
where  they  arrived  the  following  morning.  On  the  night  of 
the  3d  the  mass  of  the  Allied  army  was  assembled  between  the 
Agogna  and  the  Ticinus  in  a  depth  of  about  four  miles  ;  but 
three  divisions  only  had  crossed  the  river. 

If  the  Austrians  attacked  on  the  right  bank,  the  French 
would  be  called  upon  to  fight  with  a  half-inverted  front,  and 
all  their  communications  on  their  flank.  All  strategic  cir- 
cumstances were  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  but  tactical  suc- 
cess was  hopeless  under  the  circumatanoee ;  and  this  con- 
sideration was  final  They  could  not  fight  until  the  enemy 
had  lost  his  superiority  by  division  of  force ;  and  this  only 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  passage  of  the  existing  obstacles, 
particularly  the  rivers,  which  for  this  reason  were  thar  true 
lines  of  defence. 
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The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Austrians  retired  from  an 
unequal  contest  is  the  best  justification  of  the  French  opera- 
tions. In  thus  retiring,  the  Austrians  resumed  the  groiind 
they  held  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  only  in  a  mach  lens 
sdTantageoiu  poeiUon.  In  the  first  instance,  they  might  have 
completed  their  preparations,  and  been  concentrated  on  two 
lirers ;  bat  now  the;  were  scattered  from  Piacenza  to  Yarese, 
and  the  morale  of  the  army  had  been  sensibly  impaired. 

General  Hess  arrived  at  Qynlai's  headquarters  at  Bereguardo 
on  the  3d ;  and  six  hours'  delay  insured  orders  being  sent  to 
the  troops  at  Vigevano  and  Garlasco  to  halt. 

The  possibility  of  concentration  on  the  right  bank  was 
reconsidered,  but  abandoned  on  the  arrival  of  Clam's  report. 
He  was  now  at  M^enta  with  13,000  men,  having  evacuated 
San  Martino  on  the  2d  and  3d,  but  failed  to  destroy  the 
bridge  owing  to  insufficiency  of  powder.  The  position  of 
the  Ist  corps  was  consequently  endangered  with  the  French 
ia  possession  of  the  passage  at  Turbigo,  and  continued  retreat, 
therefore,  became  indispenBable. 

The  original  plan  to  place  three  corps  in  front  line,  and  two 
in  second  parallel  to  Milan  road,  was  disturbed  by  Clam's 
danger,  and  support  was  instantly  necessary. 

The  2d  corps  and  Ist  division  of  the  7th  were  hence 
ordered  to  Magenta,  together  with  reserve  cavalry,  the  head- 
qn&rteis  being  moved  to  Eosate  and  Bereguardo. 

The  2d,  7th,  and  3d  corps  moved  on  Vigevano,  the  5th  and 
8th  on  Bereguardo.  On  the  night  from  the  3d  to  the  4th 
June,  therefore,  the  Austrian  position  was  as  follows : — 
Bonnd  Magenta,  41,000  men,  consistii^  of  2d  corps,  Gordon, 
Beischach,  and  reserve  cavalry ;  at  Abbiate  Grasao,  27,000, 
consisting  of  3d  corps  and  lilia ;  below  Falla  Veechia,  5th 
and  8th  corps,  47,000;  below  Pavia,  9th  corps,  21,000;  at 
Vares^  Urban  with  11,000;  and  at  Milan,  Montenuovo  with 
13,000  men. 

Disr^arding  detachments,  there  were  115,000  troops  be- 
tween Magenta  and  Bereguardo,  a  good  march  of  e^hteen 
miles  in  extent,  so  that  concentration  was  only  feasible 
towards  the  centre  by  mid-day,  and  nawhere  else.  No  cook- 
ing had  been  permitted  during  the  halt ;  and  the  only  result 
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of  this  was,  that  more  time  had  been  lost,  with  additional 
distress  to  the  men.  The  Biz  hours  of  delay  on  the  3d  were 
of  evident  importance. 

A  day  of  rest  was  hence  deemed  neceseaiy,  considering  the 
long  marches  the  troops  had  undergone,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  such  to  be  obBerved  on  the  4th  June.  In  reality, 
not  much  was  lost  by  this,  as  the  French  could  not  well 
march  on  Milan  without  first  attacking  the  Austrians,  who 
would  meanwhUe  have  time  to  concentrate. 

But  one  thing  was  indispensable,  not  to  allow  Clam  then 
to  accept  action.  The  position  of  Magenta  must  be  vacated. 
If  this  were  not  desirable,  then  the  rest  day  was  impossible 
and  unwise. 

If  in  spite  of  this  the  battle  of  Magenta  waa  fought  on  the 
4th,  it  was  because  the  situation  waa  not  clearly  appreciated 
by  Oyulai,  and  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  general  action  in  consequence  of  his  first  error  in  supporting 
01am  with  insuf&cient  resources  at  hand. 

The  Emperor,  however,  expected  it  as  little  as  the  Anstriana 
on  this  day.  After  the  evacuation  of  San  Martino,  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  40,000  Austrians  behind  the  canal ;  nor  was 
he  aware  of  Clam's  timely  arrival.  The  following  dispositions 
for  the  4tb  were  hence  made :  Mellinet  to  BofTalora,  to  unite 
with  Gamou ;  2d  corps  on  Magenta  (left  of  the  army) ;  3d 
corps  on  San  Martino ;  4th  on  Trecate  (facing  south) ;  1st  at 
Olengo ;  and  the  Sardinians  in  reserve  at  GaUiate. 

Bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Ticinus ;  and  thus  the  posi- 
tion now  held  was  d  ehewU  the  river,  with  three-fourths  of  the 
army  on  the  right  bank,  but  concentrated  for  a  passage  on  the 
5th.  The  gravest  inconvenience  of  the  position  waa  the 
crowding  of  troops  on  one  road ;  and  while  they  were  exe- 
cuting these  orders,  the  clearest  information  was  given  that 
Gyulai  had  definitely  abandoned  the  right  bank,  and  waa 
marching  for  Magenta. 

The  Emperor  then  decided  to  push  forward  at  the  points  of 
passage,  and  the  alteration  explains  the  subsequent  confusion 
of  troops.  Meanwhile  the  Sardinians  were  ordered  to  Tur- 
bigo.  The  terrain  over  which  the  operations  were  to  take  place 
is  of  a  very  difficult  character.    The  advance  was  to  be  made 
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in  two  directions  coQTei^Dg  on  Magenta.  The  front  attack 
proceeded  &om  the  bridge  of  San  Martiuo — or,  as  it  iB  also 
called,  Ponte  Ndoto  di  Eoffalora — in  an  easterly  direction, 
tlie  Becond  or  flank  attack  from  Tnrbigo  in  a  sonth-caaterly 
direction.  The  flaiik  attack  led  over  nearly  level  ground, 
fltndded  with  villages  and  isolated  farmhouses,  and  closely 
cultivated.  The  fields  are  large,  and  enclosed  by  bedges  of  the 
common  thorny  acacia ;  the  crops  are  mostly  maize  and  grass, 
but  these  are  divided  at  about  every  fifteen  yards  by  rows  of 
mulberry-trees,  with  vines  trained  over  them  and  from  one  to 
another.  No  commanding  view  is  therefore  to  be  had,  even  on 
horseback ;  but  a  wide  extent  of  country  can  be  overlooked 
from  the  church  towers,  which  exist  in  almost  every  village. 
The  &OQt  attack  led  directly  on  the  canal,  and  had  there  a  very 
serioQS  obstacle  to  overcoma  As  already  noticed,  it  is  quite 
impassable  except  over  the  bridges.  Of  these,  five  must  be 
noticed.  Ist,  That  of  Boffalora.  The  only  approach  to  it  is 
by  an  indifferent  road  branching  off  from  the  great  Novara- 
Milan  chatasfy,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Ticinus 
bridge ;  it  is  completely  commanded  by  the  houses  of  Bofialora, 
and  may  be  swept  by  artilleiy-fire  from  the  high  ground  about 
the  villaga  2d,  That  of  Ponte  Kuovo  di  Magenta,  by  which  the 
great  chausaA  crosses  the  canaL  This  road  starting  from  the 
Ticinns  bridge,  elopes  gradually  down  to  nearly  the  level  of  the 
bigb  groond  which  forms  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  through 
which  the  canal  is  led.  At  the  canal  bridge  there  are  four 
boildings — one  in  each  angle  between  the  road  and  canal; 
those  on  the  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  canal,  are  particularly 
strongly  built,  and  were  in  1859  the  Austrian  custom-house. 
3d,  The  railway  bridge  about  500  yards  below  Ponte  Kuovo. 
This  crosses  the  camil  at  a  lower  level  than  the  last.  The 
railway,  which  crosses  the  Ticinus  by  the  same  bridge  as 
the  eAotus^  instead  of  sinking  to  the  valley,  as  that  does, 
runs  on  an  embankment  across  it,  rising  with  a  uniform  but 
very  easy  gradient  to  the  point  where,  through  a  cutting,  it 
enters  the  high  banks  which  frame  the  valley  in.  This  long 
and  uniform  slope  is  seen  in  its  whole  length  from  the  high 
groond,  and  lies  completely  exposed  to  the  fire  of  guns.  4tb, 
Ponte  Vecchio  di  Magenta.   A  tolerably  large  village,  on  both 
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bftnka  of  the  canal ;  the  part  on  the  right  bank  consista  of 
older  and  leaa  eubstantial  buildings  than  that  on  the  left. 
There  is  no  direct  road  to  Fonte  Vecchio  from  the  TiciouE 
bridge,  but  roads  ran  alung  both  sides  of  the  canal  at  Uie  top 
of  the  cutting  through  which  it  flows  from  Fonte  Noovo.  6tb, 
Robecco.  A  large  and  important  village  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  canal.  From  Fonte  Vecchio  downwards,  the  canal  be- 
comes Bhallower  and  more  rapid,  and  its  banks  are  less  high 
and  steep.  Aa  it  gradually  diverges  from  the  river,  the  breadth 
of  the  high  ground  enclosed  between  it  and  the  low  river-val- 
ley widens  gradually  from  near  BofTalora,  where  it  b^ns  to 
liave  a  breadth  of  two  miles  between  Eobecco  and  Castemo.  In 
cultivation  and  character,  the  plateau,  often  called  the  platean 
of  Garpenzago,  resembles  the  ground  between  Turbigo  and 
Magenta.  The  low  ground  or  valley  bed  of  the  Ticinna, 
though  not  absolutely  impassable,  is  practically  unfit  far  the 
movements  of  troops.  The  advance  of  the  French  from  tbe 
bridge  of  San  Martino  was  virtually  restricted  to  three  roads, 
— that  leading  to  BoQalora,  the  ehausade,  and  the  railway  em- 
bankment ;  at  tbe  edge  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  the  Austrians  had  thrown  np  a  field-work.  With  the 
exception  of  those  at  Boffalora  and  Fonte  Vecchio,  which  had 
been  broken  down,  the  bridges  on  the  canal  had  been  left 
standing,  ready  mined,  but  the  chambers  not  charged. 

It  ia  very  noticeable,  in  examining  Clam's  dispositioD  for 
the  defence  of  the  position,  that  he  evidently  regarded  the 
attack  hom  the  west  as  the  most  dangerous,  and  therefore 
fronted  in  this  direction.  His  knowledge  of  the  strategic 
situation  was  evidently  imperfect,  for  the  French  at  Turbigo 
had  the  passages  of  both  the  canal  and  river  in  their  bands ; 
and  by  acting  as  he  did,  he  exposed  hia  flank  to  a  certain  blow. 
Had  tbe  bridge  on  the  canal  been  destroyed,  an  advance  on 
this  side  in  face  of  even  a  smaU  containing  foroe  would  have 
been  dangerous,  slow,  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  be 
would  then  have  been  able  to  confront  the  northern  attack 
unhindered,  because  bis  left,  resting  on  the  canal,  would  have 
been  comparatively  safe. 

But  he  judged  otherwise,  and  his  dispositions  for  battle 
were  thereforo  as  follows :  His  command  consisted  of  30,000 
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men  of  the  lat  and  2d  corps,  and  of  these  Boidina's  division 
was  placed  behind  the  canal  between  BoETalora  and  Fonte 
NnoTO,  four  brigades  at  Mf^nta,  one  at  Robecco,  the  oniposts 
extending  from  Kobecco  to  Inverimo.  The  advance  of  the 
French  was  reported  from  San  Martino,  and  Bnrdina  was 
thereupon  ordered  to  defend  the  bridges  and  to  occupy  the 
ledonbt  near  the  railway  on  which  the  guns  were  stationed. 

One  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  at  Casa  Girola,  one  brigade 
directed  on  Boffalota,  another  to  Cascina  Nnova  in  support, 
and  a  fourth  remained  in  reserve  at  Magenta.  These  disposi- 
tions were  completed  undisturbed,  thanks  only  to  the  delayed 
attack  of  the  French. 

Mellinet  reached  San  Martino  at  9  A.H.,  and  repaired  the 
bridge,  a  pontoon-bridge  being  also  added,  so  that  one  brigade 
of  the  Guard  and  two  gnus  crossed.  At  10.30  a  partial  ad- 
vance was  effected,  producing  collision  with  the  Austrian  out- 
posts ;  but  it  was  discontinued,  as  the  Emperor  was  desirous 
of  waiting  till  the  pressure  of  the  turning  movement  from 
Tnrbigo  was  felt.  Still  it  was  not  time  lost,  for  it  gave  an 
opportunity  for  an  examination  of  the  ground,  during  which 
the  presence  of  guns  on  the  canal  proved  that  the  bridges  had 
not  been  destroyed  ;  and  while  Macmahon  pressed  on,  the 
Sardinians  were  directed  on  Turbigo.  No  orders,  however, 
were  sent  to  Niel  or  Canrobert 

Clam  did  not  apparently  expect  an  attack  from  the  north, 
and  while  reporting  an  advance  from  the  west,  he  did  not 
demand  support  Still  Gyulai,  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  rest 
day,  ordered  the  5th  and  8th  corps  to  march  towards  the 
battle-field. 

Macmahon  had  moved  at  9  a.m.,  La  Motterouge  on  Cuggiono, 
and  Eepinasse  on  Marcallo,  to  which  place  the  Sardinians  were 
also  to  proceed  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed. 

About  12.30  the  Turcos  of  the  right  column,  supported  by 
two  batteries,  attacked  BofTalora,  but  were  repulsed ;  where- 
upon Macmahon,  perceiving  considerable  forces  before  him, 
and  fearful  of  being  separated  from  Espinasse  and  Camou, 
broke  off  the  engagement.  Espinasse  reached  Marcallo  at 
2.30,  and  Camou  soon  after  arrived  at  Cuggiono. 

But  the  sound  of  the  cannon  had  reached  the  Emperor'a 
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ears,  and,  desirous  of  snppoiting  the  marshal,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  advance  to  be  made  in  two  colnmos,  one  the  3d 
Grenadiers,  2000  strong,  along  the  railway  embankment, 
covered  by  three  companies  of  Zouaves  along  the  railway, 
and  flanked  by  tho  1st  Grenadiers  on  the  right,  the  remainder 
of  the  Zoaaves  being  held  in  reserve. 

The  other  column,  the  2d  Grenadiers,  settled  in  BofTalont, 
but  on  the  right  hank  only ;  but  the  1st  carried  the  redonbt 
and  railway  bridge,  whereupon  the  rest  of  the  Zouaves  ad- 
vanced by  the  chaussde  and  carried  Ponte  Nuovo,  assisted  by 
the  Grenadiers  from  the  railway.  At  2  P.lL  the  passages  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  French — a  remarkable  feat,  oonsider- 
ing  the  disproportion  existing  between  the  numbers. 

Clam  now  first  reported  his  danger,  and  Reischach  was 
called  up  from  Castellazzo  di  Barzy.  The  ^  corps  was 
directed  on  Bobecco,  and  Lilia  to  Gorbelta. 

There  is  no  truth,  therefore,  in  the  report  that  Gyulai 
delayed  to  support  his  lieutenant ;  but  half  the  day  was 
already  gone,  the  5th  corps  was  eleven  miles  off,  and  the  8th 
seventeen  miles,  so  that  the  3d  and  7th  only  were  available,  and 
one  divi^on  had  been  most  anaccountably  detached  towards 
Milan.  The  Guards  contiuued  pushing  back  the  Austrians 
from  Ponte  Nuovo  until  the  arrival  of  Beiachach's  division  of 
the  7th  corps,  when  they  were  driven  back  to  the  caoal, 
though  they  still  retained  possession  of  the  right  bank. 

Gyulai  reached  Magenta  at  2  p.m.  The  canal  was  lost,  but 
the  enemy  was  unable  t6  debouch,  and  all  was  quiet  on 
Macmahon's  8id& 

Espinasse's  arrival  was,  however,  soon  signalled,  and  Itez- 
nischek's  brigade  was  sent  there,  while  Benedek  hastened  back 
to  Bobecco  to  direct  the  3d  corps. 

About  3.30  the  first  French  reinforcement,  Ficard's  brigade 
of  the  3d  corps,  appeared,  and  the  Austrians  were  again 
driven  out  of  Ponte  Nuovo ;  but  Schwarzenberg,  recognising 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of 
Kintzil's  brigade  (2d  corps)  to  make  a  counter-attack.  An 
Italian  regiment  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  was  defeated, 
when  Picard  extended  his  right  to  Ponte  Vecchib. 

The  situation  was  still  precarious,  as  Maomahon  remained 
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inactive  on  the  left,  •nbile  danger  was  approaching  on  the 
right  Ifiel  and  Caurobert  were  only  just  alive  to  the  fact 
that  a  general  action  was  being  foi^ht,  and  the  former  had 
already  entered  on  his  bivouack  at  Trecate,  while  Ganrobert 
could  not  pass,  as  the  roads  were  blocked  by  the  train.  The 
Austrian  3d  corps  was  ready  to  enter  into  action  at  i,  and 
adTooced  on  both  aides  of  the  canal,  Hartimg  west,  and 
Samming  east  of  that  obstacle,  with  Durfeld  in  rear  of  the 
former,  and  Wetzlar  along  the  river.  Though  at  first  snc- 
cessfol,  the  corps  was  at  length  everywhere  repulsed. 

'V^c^  (4th  corps)  reached  San  Martino  at  445,  and  was 
shortly  followed  by  a  brigade  of  Canrobert's.  • 

The  French  had  not  as  yet  moved  from  Boffalora,  where 
tvo  brieves  had  been  thrown,  bat  Macmahon  was  ready  to 
move  at  4  P.M.,  and.  the  Austrians  formed  front  to  their  right 
(all  reserves  being  hurried  north  by  Oyulai,  who  had  returned 
to  Jiagenta),  Iteznischek  and  BalUn  being  in  first  line,  and 
Kudelka  and  Lebzeltem  in  second. 

Baltiu  bad  abandoned  Boffalora,  and  thus  the  line  of  the 
N&viglio  Canal  was  practically  lost,  for  the  French,  advancing 
from  Bot^ora,  formed  a  junction  with  Macmahon. 

The  two  first  brigades  attacked  Marcallo  unsuccessfully; 
but  Cascina  Nuova  was  occupied  at  5.30. 

This  was  assaulted  by  Macmahon,  assisted  by  a  part  of 
Kiel's  corps,  and  carried,  and  Magenta  was  gained  possession 
of  by  7.30. 

Macmahon  had  now  all  his  force  in  line,  and  was  supported 
by  a  Sardinian  division  and  detachments  &om  the  canal,  the 
brigades  Bataille  and  Collioeau  reaching  the  ground  when 
the  victory  which  gave  the  Emperor  the  passage  of  the  Ticinus 
and  canal  was  fully  assured. 

The  Allied  loss  amounted  to  246  ofBcers  and  4289  men, 
against  281  officers  and  9432  men  on  the  Austrian  side. 

Of  the  troops  present  in  the  theatre,  only  60,000  French 
and  58,000  Austrians  were  actually  engaged — a  clear  proof 
that  batUe  was  not  expected  by  either  party.  The  Austrians 
were  from  their  dispositions  evidently  surprised  by  Macmahon ; 
and  Beiscbach,  originally  intended  to  face  this  northern  dan- 
ger, was  recalled  westwards,  owing  to  the  brilliant  attack  of 
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the  grenadiers,  by  which  an  almost  impiegnable  position  was 
carried  by  6000  men.  All  through  the  action  the  supeiioi 
fighting  power  of  the  French  was  moBt  noticeably  and  even 
Schwarzenberg's  advance  would  have  been  most  dangerous 
to  the  French,  with  Kintzil  and  lilia  nomheiing  30,000  men ; 
but  Eintzil's  troops,  of  whom  many  were  Italians,  were  very 
unreliable,  &nd  lilia  was  too  far  detached,  so  that  Ficard's 
weak  force  of  10,000  men  was  snfficient  to  check  the  counter- 
stroke.    The  3d  corps  waa  then  too  far  away  to  be  of  service. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  when  Clam's  report  reached 
Abbiate  Grasso,  it  was  evident  that  sufficient  strength  was  not 
present  to  support  him,  and  the  only  course  was  to  withdraw 
his  force  and  not  oppose  the  passage.  As  it  was,  the  Austrian 
troops  were  brought  into  play  in  a  most  partial  manner,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  almost  a  reluctance  to  engage. 

The  battle-field  gave  few  opportunities  for  the  employment 
of  artillery. 

The  desire  to  keep  reserves  in  hand  is  very  apparent,  and 
was  pushed  too  fax.  What  would  have  happened  in  1815  if 
the  Prussian  corps  had  dribbled  into  a  general  battle-field  in 
support  of  Zietheo  at  Marohlennes  7 

Macmahon's  force  was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
not  well  backed  up.  But  even  with  the  small  force  he  bad, 
the  uae  of  both  roads  was  indispensable,  and  hia  early  caution 
to  afford  time  for  a  better  distribution  of  his  columns  is  com- 
mendable. The  entire  absence  of  communication  with  the  Em- 
peror throughout  the  early  part  of  the  day,  seems  inexplicable ; 
and  knowing  this,  and  that  the  general-in-chief  might  possibly 
be  misled  by  the  firing  Which  occurred  in  the  first  attack  on 
Bofi'alora,  his  after-dday  was  indiscreet,  end  m^ht  have 
resulted  in  disaster  to  the  French.  An  advance  in  echelon 
from  his  right  as  soon  as  possible  would  have  been  the  safest 
and  best  course  for  the  marshal,  under  the  ciicumatances  of 
the  case. 

The  operations  as  conducted  up  to  this  point,  are  particu- 
larly instructive  when  compared  with  the  movements  in  the 
preceding  campaign  of  1849. 

The  operations  conducted  in  1849  and  1859  are  peculiarly 
instructive  in  connection  with  each  other. 
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In  1849,  an  Italian,  wishing  to  invade  Lombatdy,  selected 
the  noiibem  line  in  defiance  of  strat^c  rules,  vhich  point  to 
that  aouih  of  the  Po,  and  the  enemy  stood  behind  the  Ticinns. 
In  1859,  he  was  already  concentrated  between  that  river  and 
the  Sesia — that  is  to  say,  the  Italians  operated  in  1849  under 
circninstances  infinitely  more  favourable  than  did  the  French 
in  1859.  Kevertheless,  the  Italian  army  was  ruined  in  four 
days,  whilst  the  French  completed  the  same  manceuvre  in  the 
teeth  of  a  position  selected  to  prevent  it,  and  thus  initiated  a 
brilliant  campaign.  How,  then,  is  the  difference  in  results  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  Why  did  £adetzky,  under  circomatances 
less  favourable,  succeed,  whilst  Gyuki  Buccumbed  on  the  same 
ground  without  an  effort?  Evidently  a  military  truth  of 
importance  is  concealed  here. 

If  by  operatioDS  in  utter  neglect  of  strategic  principles,  the 
enemy  can  be  forced  to  abandon  territory  without  an  effort,  it 
is  clear  that  in  war  a  principle  is  latent,  other  than  strategy, 
which  is  dominating ;  briefiy,  that  tactical  considerations  are 
primary,  strategic  secondary  only — that  is  to  say,  it  is  safer 
for  a  superior  army  in  offensive  warlare  comparatively  to 
expose  communications  by  turning  a  practically  strong  posi- 
tion, than  to  take  the  hull  by  the  horns  by  assailing  it.  This 
explains  the  French  manoeuvre  in  1859  and  its  results.  The 
sine  qud  non  of  course  is,  that  the  operations  must  be  effected 
with  the  necessary  precautions  for  success.  Secrecy  and 
rapidity  are  essential  so  as  to  bring  the  entire  force,  superior 
of  course  to  the  enemy  who  is  on  the  defensive,  to  the  right 
point  at  the  light  tima 

The  lemainder  of  the  campaign  does  not  offer  much  attraction  to  the 
milituy  student.  No  punoit  was  attempted  hy  the  French  either  after 
the  battle  or  on  the  6th,  the  time  being  employed  in  biinging  up  the 
troops  beyond  the  Ticinns. 

The  Anetriuis  neglectiiig  to  defend  the  strong  position  behind  the 
canal  louniug  ^m  Milan  to  Abbiate  Qnaso  fell  back  on  the  Mincio, 
abandoning  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Piacenza,  and  the  Allies  occupied  the 
Lombard  capital  on  the  7th  Jane  ;  but  on  the  8th  a  small  action  occurred 
at  Metegnano,  a  village  on  the  river  lAmbio,  where  the  Milan-Lodi  road 
croMea  it— after  which  the  Aostrians  retreated  without  intemption. 
Urban  joined  the  main  army  on  the  18th,  and  the  Chiese  was  dossed  on 
the  IBth,  cm  which  daj  an  attack  by  Gaiibaldi  on  Uiban'a  rear-guaid 
wws  repulsed. 
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By  the  SlBt  the  Aiutiiana  had  eTacoated  tlie  whole  of  Lombaidy 
■ad  the  district  south  of  the  Po,  uid  letieated  into  the  Qaadrilateral 
to  leoTganise  their  army. 

The  French  advanced  verj  alowlj,  only  completing  the  paaaage  of  the 
Chieee  on  the  23d  June,  the  Saidiniaua  and  Garibaldi  being  on  tlie 
extreme  left  towaide  Lake  Garda.  On  thiB  date  the  Anstrians  recioised 
the  Mincio,  formed  into  two  anniea  ;  the  first  consisting  of  the  3d,  fltli, 
11th  corps,  and  1st  reserve  cavalry  division;  and  the  second,  of  the  let, 
Sth,  7th,  8th,  6th  corps,  and  Sd  reserve  cavalry  division. 

This  advance  brought  about  the  battle  of  Solferino  on  the  34th,  when 
the  Anstrians  were  again  defeated,  and  once  more  retired  nnmolested 
into  tlie  Quadrilateral. 

The  Mincio  was  crossed  by  the  Allies  on  the  1st  Jnly,  and  preptiotioni 
madeforthe  investment  of  Peachieia;  while  on  the  3d  the  French  lith  corpa 
(Prince  Napoleon]  joined  the  main  army.  The  fleet,  with  a  force  for  the 
attack  of  Venice,  had  meanwhile  arrived  in  the  Adriatic,  while  the  Ans- 
trian  army  was  collected  ronnd  Teronfk 

But  neither  of  the  emperon  cared  for  a  continoance  of  the  war: 
Napoleon,  because  he  had  done  enough  for  Italy,  and  gained,  what  were 
probably  his  private  ends,  the  promise  of  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  ; 
Francis  Joseph,  becanse  Prussia  was  amjons  to  appear  upon  the  (cene, 
and  this  might  possibly  endanger  his  existing  supremacy  in  the  German 
Confederation. 

The  treaty  of  Yillofranca  was  therefore  cordislly  agreed  to,  and  by  it 
Austria  surrendered  to  Italy  a)l  her  possessions  west  of  the  Uincio. 

This  was  for  from  satisfying  the  Italians.  Freedom  for  oil  their 
States  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  was  their  constant  aim  ;  and  from 
the  termination  of  this  war,  until  their  desires  were  fulfilled,  they  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  promote  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
EONIGGSAIZ  MD  CUSTOZZA,  1866. 


On  of  the  chief  resnlts  of  the  campaign  of  1850  VEU  to  produce  the 
Ent  gnat  disturbance  in  the  political  equilibrinm  of  Europe  since  the 
mn  of  the  Empire.  But  it  was  to  be  the  precursor  of  greater  and  more 
important  alterations  in  the  balance  of  power.  Italy  consisted,  even 
then,  of  but  tbe  Lombardo-Piedmontese  UQgdam,&c. — the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  remAining  under  Bourbon  sway,  while  Yenetia  was 
itill  goremed  by  Austrian  generals. 

The  y«ar  I860  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Garibaldi  aided  the 
Sidlion  insurrection  by  bis  presence,  and,  owing  to  the  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm that  presence  evoked,  gained  the  battle  of  Calatafimi,  compelling  the 
abandoument  of  the  island  of  Sicily  by  the  Neapolitan  tioopa.  Ciosaing 
to  the  mainland,  his  advance  on  Naples  was  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  capital  by  Francis  II.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Bat  the  insurrection  spread,  and  the  Sardinian  king  joining  in  it, 
became  again  the  rect^nised  leader  of  the  cause  of  Italian  unity ;  and,  as 
the  supporter  of  their  efforts,  gained  once  more  the  sympatby  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Battles  at  CastelAdardo,  Ancona,  Isemia,  and  Tol- 
tumo  by  the  Redmontese  and  Garibaldians,  led  to  tiie  latter  hailing 
Tictn  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  a  title  afterwards  couGrmed  by  ths 
European  Powers.  But  the  prime  mover  in  this  nearly  realised  dream, 
Cavoor,  lived  to  see  his  great  idea  but  partly  fulfilled  ;  for  the  snccesses 
of  this  yeax  were  dimmed  not  only  in  Italian  eyes,  but  in  those  of  every 
ditpaadonate  politician  of  Europe,  by  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
Ist  June  IS60. 

Still  the  Papal  States  and  Venetiayet  reiuaiued  in  tbe  hands  of  strangers, 
or  did  not  share  in  the  anion  that  had  linked  together  the  hitherto  discon- 
nected States  of  Italy.  The  attempt  made  by  Garibaldi,  who,  landing  in 
Sicily  in  1862,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Home  or  Death,"  was  deemed  preroo- 
tnre  both  by  the  king  and  by  all  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  Italian 
politics,  or  shared  their  oapirationa.  The  action  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  taking  the  field  gainst  the  rash  patriot,  whose  ill-considered  attempt 
might  have  led  to  nnfortnnately-timed  complications,  was,  in  one  sense 
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regretfully,  recognised  as  yaet  and  right  hy  the  general  feeling  of  tbe 
gre&t  Powers.  It  led  to  the  battle  of  ABpromonte,  between  the  Tolnnteen 
and  the  Italian  anny,  in  which  Garibaldi  was  wotuLded,  and  the  move- 
ment checked. 

A  bloodless  revolation  in  Greece  in  1863  led  to  the  placing  on  thg 
throne  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  the  ceaaioa  of  the  loniu 
Islands,  b;  the  British,  to  the  new  king. 

But  already  the  war-clouds  that  were  soon  to  be  so  heavily  ehaiged 
with  disaster  to  more  than  one  of  the  Enropean  Powers,  were  rimng  on 
the  political  horizon.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  himaelf  recc^niaed  their 
danger,  bat  his  attempt  at  procuring  a  European  conference  on  the 
Polish,  German,  and  Eastern  questions  in  1BS3  failed.  And  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  as  if  to  jnstify  his  prescience,  saw  one  of  them,  that  of  ScUesvig 
Holstein,  assoming  serious  importance. 

The  death  of  Frederick  TIL  of  Denmark  led  to  the  refusal  of  many  of 
the  Holstein  officials  to  recognise  the  new  sovereign.  Christian  EL,  andlA 
the  advancement  of  a  claim  on  Ihe  part  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Angu*- 
tenbeig  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Diet  at  Frankfurt,  which  decreed  federal  eiecntion,  and  the  union  of  the 
States  with  Germany.  After  the  occupation  of  Altona  by  the  Saxons  and 
Hanoverians,  and  Uie  abandonment  of  Rendsberg  by  the  Danes,  Austria 
and  Prussia  declared  war  against  Denmark,  and  the  capture  of  Dybb^ 
and  Alsen  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  13th  October  1861.  By 
it  the  duchies  were  given  over  to  Austria  and  Pnissia ;  and,  in  the  con- 
vention of  Gastein,  a  tempoiary  arrangement  was  entered  into  between 
them  by  which  a  joint  occupation  was  agreed  to,  and  Lanenbeig  was  sold 
to  Pnusia.  But  these  latter  arrangements  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Fiankfort  Diet  In  1665  it  condemned  the  treaty,  and 
Prnsna,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  striking  for  the  great  aim  of  her 
ambition,  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  Germany,  formed  an  alliaaoe 
with  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  prepared  for  war. 


Pabt  I. — Oampaion  in  Bohemia,  1866 :  EOinaaBATZ. 

The  causes  of  the  collision  of  the  two  great  States,  which 
for  many  years  past  have  alternately  asserted  their  sapremacy 
in  the  German  Confederation,  must  be  sought  in  the  constant 
rivalry  occasioned  by  their  coexistent  histoiy  within  tiiis 
body  politic.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Hohenztdlem  dynasty  to 
influence  and  power,  its  jost  aspiration  to  represent  the  ten- 
dency of  the  German  peoples  towards  unity  and  political  pro- 
gress; then  the  adverse,  reactionary  policy  of  Aoatris,  and 
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Uie  atter  iBoompetence  of  the  Diet,  hei  oSspring,  for  national 
purposes, — had  served  to  hring  long-atanding  jealousies  to  a 
crisis  vhieh,  when  finally  settled,  bids  fair  to  initiate  a  fresh 
poiod  of  national  vigour  for  the  ancient  Qerman  race.  In 
order  to  nnderstand  this,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  the  antecedent 
jKUfta  which  Aostria  and  Prussia  have  played  in  the  hiBtory  of 
their  common  fatherland. 

The  Confederatiou  of  States  known  to  us  as  Germany, 
existed  from  the  ninth  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  in  the  form  of  an  empire.  The  empire,  however,  by 
no  means  represented  a  compact  political  mass.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  composed  of  a  great  number  of  lay  and  ecclesi- 
aitioal  sovereignties,  more  or  less  powerful  and  independent, 
the  mleis  of  which  owned  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  whom 
Bome  few  of  their  number  elected.  It  was  in  fact  a  feudal 
ioatitation,  which  united,  as  far  aa  possible,  in  medieval  times, 
the  scattered  fractions  ctf  the  Qermanic  race. 

Amon^t  the  sovereign  States  alluded  to,  we  find  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Meieh*  the  Ma^ravate  of  Austria,  an 
ostlying  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  central  Danube,  and 
the  Harqiusate  of  Brandenburg,  a  sandy,  sterile  district, 
eaeloeed  between  the  Oder  and  the  central  Elbe.  Here 
were  the  cradles  of  the  two  great  monarchies  to  whose 
history  some  passing  reference  is  necessary.  In  the  race  for 
power  which  has  since  ensued  between  them,  the  start  is 
singolarly  unequal  The  house  of  Hapsburg,  Dukes  of  Aus- 
tria, bad,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  already  attained  such 
preponderant  influence  in  Germany — thanks  principally  to  their 
external  possessions,  acquired  by  marriage — that  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  was  thenceforth  regularly  vested  in  the 
cbiels  of  that  family.  The  first  of  the  HohenzoUem  dynastj, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  but  some  twenty  years  previously 
(1415)  been  raised  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  rank  of 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Two  things  are  therefore  evident ; 
first,  the  original  inferiority  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  to 
that  of  Hapsburg  in  point  of  rank  and  InSuence — and  secondly, 
the  connection  between  the  external  territories  of  the  lattar 
iamily  and  the  German  empire.    It  was,  in  fact,  what  is 

*  Tb«  Q«rm»n  name  for  the  Empira. 
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generally  termed  a  personal  union — that  is  to  say,  the  Bukes 
of  Austria,  successively  elected  Gennan  Emperors  by  their 
compeerB  in  the  empire,  vere,  by  other  righta,  simultaneously 
EjBgs  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  Indeed  it  was  to  these 
external  possessions,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that  their 
influence  within  the  Reich,  where  their  tenitoiy  was  compara- 
tively small,  was  due. 

During  the  two  succeeding  centuries  which  preceded  the 
Thir^  Years'  War,  the  disparity  of  relative  rank  is  still  more 
remarkabla  Whilst  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  were  strug- 
gling against  various  difficulties,  to  establish  tiie  fouiidati<Mis 
of  permanent  rule,  the  house  of  Hapsba^  had  attained  the 
summit  of  dynastic  ambition  in  the  person  of  Charles  T.,  is 
whom  the  sceptres  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
were  simultaneously  united.  But,  aa  though  to  illustrate  the 
transient  character  of  human  combinations,  together  with 
the  inheritance  of  such  vast  possessions  by  this  prince,  an 
event  occurred,  which  was  destined  not  only  to  revolutioiiise 
the  social  condition  of  Germany,  bat  to  sap  the  base  upon 
which  the  power  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  rested.  This  was 
the  Lutheran  Heformation.  It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the 
external  connections  of  the  house  of  Hapaburg,  this  event 
would  at  once  have  proved  of  unmixed  benefit  to  the  peoples 
of  Germany.  As  it  was,  it  created  a  religious  schism,  which, 
culminating  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  destroyed  all  hopes,  for 
many  years  to  come,  of  closer  natiooal  unity.  Nevertheless, 
&om  this  moment  the  death-blow  was  dealt  to  feudalism,  and 
to  all  the  institutions  based  upon  it  Henceforth  the  doom  of 
the  empire  was  sealed.  Henceforth  the  rise  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  who  with  characteristic  prescience  soon  embraced  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  conversely  the  decline  of  Hapsburg  in- 
fluence, constantly  exerted  against  it,  may  be  clearly  traced. 

The  year  1618,  which  ushered  in  the  Thirty  Yeare'  War, 
also  witnessed  the  annexation  of  the  non-German  Duchy  of 
Fruasia  to  Brandenburg,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Cleve 
territories  on  the  Bhine,  by  the  Elector  John  Sigismand. 

At  the  peace  of  Wes^halia  (1648),  in  spite  of  the  no- 
dignified  r6U  his  &ther  had  played  dnrii^  the  war,  Frederick 
William,  justly  styled  the  "Great  Elector,"  increased  tbeqe 
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poasessioQS  by  some  valuable  additions.  Hb  quickly  recog- 
nised that  the  vitality  of  the  empire  was  wasting,  and  that 
a  brilliant  poUtical  future  was  now  dawning  for  his  own 
&yonred  race.  To  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war ;  to 
establish  an  independent  position  towards  external  Powers, 
and  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  empire  itself;  to  organise 
an  efficient  military  force,  and  introduce,  with  a  view  to  State 
unity,  a  form  of  mild  despotic  rule  which  has  lasted,  more  or 
less,  to  the  present  day ;  to  initiate  a  system  of  strict  financial 
ecoDomy,  whilst  he  repopulated  his  dominions  by  encouraging 
immigration  of  his  persecuted  co-religionists  from  France  and 
Holland, — were  some  of  the  tar-aighted  measures  adopted  by 
the  prince  whom  the  Great  Frederick  has  since  delighted  to 
call  the  founder  of  his  dynasty. 

Daring  a  long  reign,  the  Elector  so  fully  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing the  resonrcea  and  consequent  influence  of  his  house, 
that  in  1701  his  successor,  elevated  to  royal  rank,  was 
crowned  King  of  Prussia  as  Frederick  I.  This  important 
step,  however,  had  not  been  attained  without  considerable 
diEBcnlty.  The  terms  under  which  it  was  at  last  conceded  by 
the  Hapsburg  Emperor,  in  stipulating  for  the  continued 
loyalty  of  the  HobenzoUems  towards  Beich  and  Kaiser,  are 
sufficiently  suggestive.  The  second  King  of  Prussia,  frugal  to 
eccentricity,  and  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  prepared 
the  means  and  the  instrument,  which  the  genius  of  his  son, 
the  Great  Frederick,  turned  to  such  good  account. 

Simultaneously  with  the  accession  of  Frederick,  in  1740, 
the  male  line  of  the  imperial  house  had  come  to  an  end  by 
the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Charies  VI.  With  a  view  to  secure 
the  inheritance  of  his  various  possessions  to  his  danghter, 
this  monarch  had  long  been  engaged  in  obtaining  the  consent 
of  all  parties  concerned  to  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
But  Frederick,  with  an  army  burning  for  service,  and  with  a 
well-filled  exchequer,  was  not  the  man  to  allow  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  to  slip,  or,  where  the  engagements  of  his  fore- 
fathers stood  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  his  dynasty,  to 
hold  himself  bound  by  them.  He  invaded  Silesia,  claimed  by 
ancient  but  donbtfid  right,  defeated  the  imperial  troops,  and 
ultimately  annexed  the  greater  portion  of  that  duchy  to  his 
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owQ  doroiniona.  At  the  same  time  he  eagerly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Charlee,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  a  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity,  in  opposition  to  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  his  fized  poipose  was 
already  directed  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrian  dynasly 
from  further  exercise  of  power  in  Germany.  The  result  of 
such  bold  policy  was  the  Seven  Yeara'  War,  characterised  by 
his  own  great  genius,  and  sufficiently  illustrating  the  military 
virtues  of  his  subjects.  From  it  Prussia,  exhausted  though 
she  was,  issued  as  a  great  European  Power.  If  the  crown  of 
Germany  remained  with  the  Hapsbu^s,  it  waa  au  emblem  of 
past,  not  of  present  power.  Henceforth  the  younger  dynasty 
asserted  its  claim  rightfully  to  represent  Gerraan  interesta, 
German  progress,  and  German  intellect.  To  guard  this  claim 
Frederick  once  more,  before  he  died,  unsheathed  his  Bword 
against  Maria  Theresa's  eon,  and  the  last  act  of  his  political 
life  was  to  organise  against  Austrian  aggrandisement  a  league 
of  German  princes. 

From  this  short  historical  sketch  it  may  be  observed 
that,  during  the  three  centuries  which  closed  with  the 
death  of  Frederick  II.,  the  fate  of  the  German  peoples  vas 
entirely  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  two  ruling  dynas- 
ties. One  of  these  represented  youth,  thrift,  nationality,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  religious  tolerance  and  comparative  enlight- 
enment, promoted  education,  and  furthered  the  disaemina- 
tion  of  knowledge.  If  the  executive  power  was  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  dynasty,  that  power  was  certainly 
exercised  for  the  public  weal,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
protected.  The  other  was  already  old  in  years  before  the  first 
had  started  into  life.  Its  influence  had  grown  with  the  power 
and  infiuence  of  the  medieval  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  it 
formed  the  strongest  piUar.  It  was  the  representative  of 
priestcraft  'and  feudalism,  the  opponent  of  pn^ress,  liberty, 
and  learning.  The  absolute  rule  which  it  maintained  had  not 
been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject^  but  to  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  dynasty.  Both  dynasties  had  this  in 
common,  that  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  absolute  right 
of  ruling  their  peoples  according  to  their  own  views.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  consistent  direction  of  those  views, 
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wbetliei  tamed  with  prescient  intelligence  towards  the  dawn- 
ing fatnre,  or  clinging  with  obstinate  infatuation  towards  the 
dark,  irrevocable  past. 

In  troth,  with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  fresh  element  in  national  ezisteoce  bnrst 
snddenly  into  Ufa  Its  power  startled  those  whose  role  had 
hitherto  rested,  onassailed,  apon  divine  right.  Instinctively 
they  coalesced,  forgetful  of  earlier  personal  jealonsies,  against 
a.  common  foe.  The  war  of  American  Independence,  and  sub- 
Beqnently  the  great  French  Hevolution,  ofTered  unmiatakable 
signs  that  the  populations  of  the  civilised  world  were  about 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  dynastic  tutelage,  and  to  assert 
their  right  to  some  kind  of  eelf-govemment.  Bat  revolution- 
ary France  bad  soiled  the  first  page  of  her  recent  history  by 
needless  excesses,  and  by  vindictive  violence  on  the  person  of 
her  sovereign.  Worse  still,  the  blood  of  innocent  victima, 
crying  for  vengeance,  had  blinded  kindred  peoples  to  the  value 
of  her  cause.  Thns  the  monaicha  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
united  now  by  a  common  tie,  led  willing  subjects  against  her. 
Thronghout  the  years  of  blood  and  war  which  followed,  the 
political  bearing  of  the  two  German  Powers,  nevertheless, 
was  widely  different.  Three  years  of  alternate  victory  and 
defeat  appear  to  have  enlightened  Prussian  statesmen  as  to 
the  tendency  of  the  times  and  their  own  interests.  In  1795 
Prussia  receded  &om  the  coalition  which  she  had  joined 
gainst  France,  and  with  the  treaty  of  Basle  at  once  entered 
into  Mendly  relations  with  the  Republic.  Austria,  on  the 
other  band,  bad  recognised  in  the  Kevolution  a  mortal  foe, 
whom  she  determined  to  vanquish,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
The  individualil^  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  however,  soon 
changed  the  character  of  the  conflict.  His  views  of  conquest, 
and  extension  of  empire,  alarmed  but  failed  to  draw  Prussia 
from  her  neutral  attitude.  For  ten  long  years  she  witnessed 
with  calm  satisfaction  the  series  of  disauters  which  laid  her 
former  rival  prostrate  and  powerless  at  the  foot  of  her  con- 
qaeror.  Then  she  opened  her  hand  for  the  territorial  reward 
which  had  purchased  her  base  neutrality.  But  retribution, 
eqaally  to  be  expected  in  national  as  in  individual  life,  was 
at  band.    The  same  arm  that  struck  down  Austria  at  Auster- 
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litz,  in  1805,  crushed  Prnssia  at  Jena  in  the  following  aahimn. 
Half  the  territory  she  had  accnmnlated  hy  years  of  sacrifice 
and  nnremitting  toil  was  rudely  torn  from  her  on  that  fatal 
licld,  and  for  six  subsequent  years  her  voice  was  unheard  in 
the  councils  of  Europe. 

With  the  mutual  disasters  of  the  two  German  Powers,  the 
old  spirit  of  rivalry  naturally  disappeared.  The  question  was 
no  longer  whether  Austria  or  Prussia  should  preponderate  in 
Germany,  but  whether  Germany  herself  would  be  able  to  pre- 
serve her  independence.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  for 
this  purpose,  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Bussia,  Prussia 
memorably  retrieved  her  position  in  Europe.  The  patriotism 
of  her  peoples,  the  ability  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  tbIoot  of 
her  commanders,  all  contributed  to  place  her  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  European  Powers  in  1815,  when  she  assumed  the 
geographical  proportions  she  continued  to  occupy  until  the 
commencement  of  this  war. 

The  external  danger  from  which  the  Crowns  of  Germany 
had  escaped,  had  been  too  imminent  that  these  should  soon 
recur  to  ancient  causes  of  domestic  difTerence.  Indeed, 
Francis  II.  had  formally  exchanged,  on  the  morrow  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  in  presence  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germany  for  that  of  Austria.  Thus  in 
1815,  the  empire  having  ceased  to  exist  both  in  substance 
and  name,  it  became  necessary  to  initiate  for  Germany  a  fresh 
form  of  political  cohesion.  The  endeavour  was,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  conservation  of  dynastic  rights,  to  frame  a  struc- 
ture more  in  consonance  with  modem  ideas.  Hence  the  origin 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  styled  the  German  Confederation. 
It  formed  a  mass  of  thirty-three  sovereign  States  and  four  free 
cities,  all  of  which,  with  many  others,  had  previously  existed 
under  the  empire.  The  evil  of  all  confederations  of  independ- 
ent States  is  believed  to  consist  iu  the  difGculty  of  defioiog 
the  limits,  and  insuring  the  action,  of  the  central  authority. 
But  where,  as  in  this  case,  two  of  the  States  were  great  £aro- 
peao  Powers,  whilst  many  of  the  others  were  almost  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  the  disproportion  and  unwieldiness  of  the 
body  must  have  been  at  once  apparent  to  all  who  assisted  in  its 
creation.     But  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the  two  great  States 
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had,  for  tbe  time  at  least,  tjeen  qnencbed  in  blood,  and  Eorope 
sighed  at  tbat  period  for  speedy  and  permaneBt  peace. 

Daring  the  years  of  war  which  hod  followed  the  French 
Bevolution,  a  great  advance  was  mode  by  the  peoples  of  Europe 
in  general  political  knowledge.  The  conquering  l^ona  of 
Kapoleon.  had  carried  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality 
into  the  farth«nnost  comers  of  the  Continent.  The  more 
prudent  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  wisely  anticipated  the  demands  of  their  subjects  by 
granting  constitutions  more  or  less  liberally  based  upon  the 
recognised  principles  of  the  time.  In  his  days  of  distress  the 
Prussian  monarch  had  promised,  if  his  power  were  restored, 
to  admit  his  people  to  a  laiger  share  in  the  government,  so 
that  the  eyes  df  all  were  confidently  turned  in  this  dilution. 
Bat  Frederick  William  III.  was  nnable  to  rise  to  the  occasion : 
mi^nided  probably  by  Mettemich's  policy  in  Austria,  which 
zealously  excluded  the  pernicious  seeds  of  liberty  drifting 
from  the  West,  he  declined  to  part  with  one  atom  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  joined  the  Holy  Alliance. 

One  great  resnlt,  then,  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  of 
Napoleon's  era  of  conquest  and  disaster,  to  Germany,  was  the 
intimate  political  union  of  the  two  dynasties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  of  paternal  or  absolute  rule,  with  a  view 
to  r^ress  tbe  spread  or  growth  of  the  modem  doctrines  of 
the  Bevolution. 

The  discontent  caused  by  this  reactionary  attitude  of  the 
leading  German  Powers  was  great.  For  thirty  yean  it  slnm- 
bered  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation ;  but  when  France,  expelling 
her  king  in  1848,  again  restored  the  Bepublic,  the  blaze  of 
KTolutioa  spread  with  startling  rapidity  across  the  whole  of 
<;enbal  Europe.  The  baseless  structure  which  Mettemich  hod 
erected  in  Austria  collapsed  in  an  instant,  whilst  the  whole 
military  effort  of  the  empire  was  required  to  preserve  its 
political  existence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  men  in 
Germany  were  now  once  more  tnmed  wistfully  to  Prussia.  It 
"wm  not  only  that  the  Prussian  dynasty  had  hitherto,  on  the 
whole,  conducted  its  peoples  steadily  on  the  ordered  path  of 
political  progress,  but  that  Austria,  whose  past  history  was  the 
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embodiment  of  reactionaiy  principles,  was  altogether  engrossed 
with  her  own  intestine  struggle.  The  constitntional  deputies 
assembled  in  Frankfort  &om  all  parts  of  Qermany  to  replace 
the  Diet,  resolved  therefore  to  tender  the  imperial  crown  to  the 
Frussian  monarch,  with  the  assurance  that  a  &ee  and  united 
people  was  prepared  to  rally  uoder  the  banner  of  the  Hoheu- 
zoUems.  But  the  dread  phantom  of  democracy  appears  to 
have  frightened  the  Prussian  king.  He  rejected  the  bloodless 
prize,  offered  as  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  unless 
the  &ee  consent  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the  people,  accom- 
panied the  gift.  The  inviolability  of  dynastic  right  nuat  be 
asserted  in  spite  of  the  expressed  will  of  a  great  people.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  king  was 
unwilling  to  initiate  such  change  as  accorded  with  his  own 
views  and  special  interests.  The  headship  of  Germany,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  long  been  the  aim  of  his  race,  and  present  cir- 
cumstances made  it  more  than  ever  the  object  of  ambition 
The  States,  therefore,  were  invited  to  meet  in  conference  at 
Berlin,  with  a  view  to  form  a  closer  "union"  than  had 
hitherto  existed  under  Frusaia's  presidency.  A  genentl  Par- 
liament, in  which  those  States  which  had  joined  this  Union 
were  to  be  represented,  was  then  to  meet  at  Erfurt  Of  coarse, 
the  double  object  of  this  subtly-conceived  project  was  to  ex- 
clude Austria  from  further  influence  in  Germany,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  revolution.  But 
Austria  was  now  rapidly  emerging  from  her  troubles.  Badetz- 
ley's  victory  at  Norara  had  forced  Italy  to  her  knees,  whilst, 
with  the  aid  of  Bussia,  the  Hungarian  insurrection  was  shortly 
afterwards  bloodily  repressed.  An  indignant  protest  against 
the  subordination  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  any  central 
authority  exercised  by  any  other  German  prince,  hod  already 
reached  Berlin.  It  was  shortly  followed  by  the  peremptory 
demand  for  the  suspension  of  the  Union,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old  Diet,  which  had  ceased  to  sit  since  July  1848. 
At  first  Fnisflia  seemed  inclined  to  stand  her  ground,  in 
which  cose  the  contest,  which  has  but  now  terminated,  would 
probably  have  been  fought  out  sixteen  yeara  ago ;  but  the 
irresolute  character  of  the  King,  the  want  of  military  prepara- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  Austria's  well-seasoned  battal- 
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ions,  the  readiness  with  which  the  secondary  States  receded 
from  her  influence,  were  so  many  causes  which  indnced 
Prussia,  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  humiliation,  to  eat  the  leek 
of  necessity  and  bide  her  time. 

The  Tictory  thus  gained  for  Austria  by  the  vigorous  band 
(^  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenbei^,  was  one  of  very  doabtful  value. 
The  reactionary  period,  now  introduced,  diminished  the  sym- 
paUiies  which  were  still  claimed  for  her  by  the  traditions  of 
the  past  in  many  parts  of  the  old  empire.  Tho  restoration 
of  the  Diet,  which  had  never  commanded  the  respect  of  tbe 
nation  at  large,  increased  the  universal  feeling  of  dissatis- 
foction.  In  general  the  peoples  of  Germany  relapsed,  with 
a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment,  to  their  former  political 
insignificance ;  at  the  same  time  the  old  dynastic  feud  was 
reawakened  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  a  smarting  sense  of  the 
indignity  they  had  suffered  was  retained  by  the  Prussians 
themselves.  Lastly,  the  easy  success  of  Austria's  military 
demonstration  was  calculated  to  lead  her  into  fatal  error 
r^arding  the  military  power  and  national  spirit  of  her  now 
despised  antagonist. 

The  weak  reign  of  Frederick  William  lY.  was  coming  to  a 
close.  In  1857,  incapacitated  by  what  soon  proved  to  be  fatal 
illness,  he  handed  the  reins  of  government  to  his  brother. 
The  change  was  joyfully  bailed  by  all  those  who  anticipated 
more  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  prince  regent  But 
the  first  acts  of  the  present  king  disappointed  the  national 
party,  as  well  as  his  own  subjects.  In  his  address  to  his 
ministiy  in  1868,  he  sketched  out  the  pK^ramme  of  his  future 
pohcy.  It  indicated  little  sympathy  with  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  day,  whilst  the  stress  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
further  expenditure  for  the  reoiganisation  of  the  army  soon 
brought  him  to  an  open  conflict  with  the  Prussian  Chambers. 
At  first  his  relations  with  Austria  were  of  a  most  fiiendly 
character;  hut  in  1869,  so  little  inclination  was  shown  actively 
to  tud  that  Power  in  her  struggle  against  France  and  Italy, 
that  Francis  Joseph  cited  the  apathetic  attitude  of  his  expected 
ally  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  concluding  the  early 
peace  of  Villafranca.  It  is  indeed  evident  that,  ftom  this 
niomeut,  the  influence  of  a  man  who  had  already  obtained 
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some  Dote  in  the  political  and  diplomatic  world  was  maldng 
itself  felt  ia  the  couqciIb  of  Pniaaia. 

Count  Bismarck  had  raised  himself  to  public  notice  Id 
Germany  by  his  feailess  advocacy,  during  the  revolutionaiy 
period,  of  all  those  principles  which  had  so  long  retarded  the 
political  progress  of  Oennany.  Originally,  he  was  the  atren- 
nouB  supporter  of  the  Aushian  alliance,  with  a  view  of  co- 
operating with  her  in  restraining  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  time.  Bat  the  humiliating  ct^apae  of  Fmsaia  in  1850 
seems  to  have  turned  the  current  of  his  vindictive  energy  into 
a  totally  different  channel.  The  conviction  appears  to  have 
then  settled  in  his  mind,  that  before  Prussia  could  recover  her 
position  in  Europe,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Aus- 
tria's influence  in  Germany  should  be  for  ever  destroyed. 
As  minister  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfurt,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Courts  of  Paris  and  St  Petersburg,  he  gained  the  practical 
experience,  and  established  the  connections,  which  might 
some  day  serve  him  in  effecting  his  ambitious  aims,  fie 
studied  attentively  the  boldness  of  conception,  secrecy  of 
design,  the  forecast,  and  exceeding  vigour  of  execution  which 
have  characterised  the  successful  epochs  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  enterprising  projects  reached  the  ears 
of  the  monarch  to  whom  be  was  accredited.  But  th«  timid 
nature  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  so  long  as  he  lived,  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  practical  execution  of  de- 
signs considered  by  him  so  dangerous  and  subversive.  The 
last  thought,  however,  in  Bismarck's  mind  was  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  German  party.  His  bold  and  ori- 
ginal intellect  had  embraced  the  possibility  of  reviving  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  dynasty  he  served,  by  a  brilliant 
and  daring  course  of  foreign  policy,  which  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate,  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  iatemal 
affairs.  Prussian  a^randisement  in  Europe,  Prussian  ascen- 
dancy undisputed  in  Germany,  the  maintenance  of  dynaatic 
privilege,  and  the  suppression  of  constitutional  freedom,  sach 
ai^>ear  to  have  formed  the  leading  and  well-digested  objects 
of  this  original  and  enterprising  mind. 

The  present  monarch,  at  first,  like  his  predecessor,  rejected 
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the  sn^eetioDS  which  speedily  reached  him.  But  'Kiag 
WUliam,  a  soldier  by  hahit  and  early  education,  had  already 
expiesaed  hie  conviction  to  his  ministers,  that  Prussia's  future, 
equally  with  hei  past,  depended  exclusively  upon  her  mili- 
tfuy  power.  The  mobiluation  of  1850  and  1859  had  exposed 
the  defects  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  the  one  unalterable 
purpose  of  the  aovereign  was,  that  these  faults  should  be  ' 
remedied.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  he  found  that  the  recent 
growth  of  Prussian  constitutionalism  was  sufBciently  vigorons 
to  in&inge  on  the  royal  prerogative,  by  opposing  his  darling 
project  of  army  reform,  his  eyes  turned  eagerly  towards  the 
resolute  and  nnscmpalous  nobleman  from  whose  agency  he 
conld  alone  expect  success. 

The  advent  of  Bismarck  to  power  in  1862,  was  received, 
both  in  Prussia  and  throughout  Germany,  as  a  lamentable 
indication  of  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Prussian 
Coort,  The  overbearing  hauteur  (indeed,  positive  contempt) 
with  which  the  deputies,  individually  and  collectively,  were 
so  freqnently  met  by  the  Prussian  Premier  during  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  seemed  calculated  at  any  moment  to  produce 
revolution.  But  Bismarck,  aided  by  other  able  men  in  the 
king's  confidence,  succeeded  in  retaining  full  command  of  the 
executive  power,  so  that  the  military  reorganisation  was  per- 
fected in  spite  of  aU  opposition.  Meanwhile  Austria  had  also 
been  busUy  employed  in  removing  the  causes  to  which  she 
attributed  her  reverses  in  1859.  But  the  sincerity  with 
which  her  monarch  at  last  consented  to  enter  upon  the  path  of 
constitutional  government,  the  general  desire  for  peace,  and 
the  necessity  for  financial  retrenchment,  were  causes  which 
tended  rather  to  the  reduction,  than  increase,  of  her  military 
establishment  At  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  at  Berlin, 
conpled  with  the  many  evidences  of  Bismarck's  ill-concealed 
hostility,  created  some  uneasiness  in  the  highest  circles. 

With  Lombardy  lost,  Venetia  slipping  from  his  grasp,  at- 
tention to  his  dynastic  interests  in  Germany  appeared  all  the 
more  necessary  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Fnlly  alive 
to  tbe  &ct,  tlut  the  German  Diet,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  viewed^  with  great  aversion  by  the  nation  at  large,  he 
prepfued  a  project  for  its  reform  in  1863,  and  then  convoked 
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his  fellow-aovereigiiB  for  its  conaideiation,  to  Frankfurt.  But 
Vnissia  ominouBly  daclined  to  accede  to  the  euumioiifl,  de- 
clared that  the  true  interests  of  Germanj  and  Pmsaia  would 
Bot  be  forwarded  by  the  plaa  in  question,  and  loudly  asserted 
her  own  right  to  coequal  rank  with  AoBtria  within  the  Con- 
fedeiatiott.  The  Convocation  consequently  passed  without 
'  results,  and  whilst  the  question  was  still  pending,  the  King 
of  Denmark  died.  No  other  event  could  poasibly  have  bett^ 
served  the  designs  of  the  Prussian  mioiater.  How  eagerly 
he  grasped  at  the  revival  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  queadon 
is  within  the  recollection  of  all;  but  what  is  not  so  clearly 
nnderetood  is  the  fact,  thai  a  much  more  serious  political 
problem  was  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  Bismarck  was 
preparing,  throi^h  the  Elbe  Duchies,  to  strike  the  death- 
blow to  ^e  German  Confederation. 

Before  embarking  in  the  Dano-Qerman  war  he  found  i^ 
however,  necessary  to  invite  the  co  -  operation  of  Austria. 
This  was  advisable,  in  order  to  remain  fully  master  of  ttie 
situation,  inasmuch  aa  a  coalition  of  the  minor  German  States, 
supported  by  various  democratic  elements,  at  one  time 
threatened  to  take  the  initiative  in  canying  out  the  great 
object  of  national  enthusiasm.  Thus  Austria,  unwilling  to 
abandon  to  her  rival  the  sole  prestige  which  the  socoeufbl 
expulsion  of  the  Danish  element  &om  Germany  would  inev- 
itably secure,  soon  found  herself  dragged  into  an  onson^t, 
inglorious  war,  which,  in  its  consequences,  was  quickly  to 
illustrate,  for  Prussia's  benefit,  her  own  false  position  in  tfae 
Confederation. 

No  sooner  had  the  purpose  of  the  unequal  contest — the 
severance  of  the  Elbe  Duchies  from  Denmark — ^been  effected, 
than  the  different  objects  of  the  two  Powers  concerned  became 
sufficiently  apparent  Austria,  in  obedience  to  the  force  of 
circmnstances  which  she  had  done  nothing  to  create,  and  was 
powerless  to  control,  had  fought  for  the  annexation  of  the 
provinces  in  question,  under  the  rule  of  a  legitimate  German 
prince,  to  the  existing  Confederation.  It  was  for  her  un- 
doubtedly the  readiest  and  fairest  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty.  But  Prussia  had  entered  the  lists  with  veiy  differ- 
ent designs.     Her  first  object  was  to  annex  for  her  own  use 
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territoiT'  vbich  she  had  long  coveted — by  iitir  means  if  ehe 
coold,  by  open  mptnre  with  Austria  and  the  Confederation 
ahoold  her  will  be  opposed.  The  general  apathy  with  which 
th«  spdiation  of  Denmark  had  been  viewed  by  the  great 
Fowera  of  Europe  was  therefore  soon  turned  to  account  by  the 
Prossian  minister.  Negotiations  were  at  once  opened  with 
Austria  for  the  surrender  of  Holstein,  to  which  she  held  the 
common  daim  of  conquest,  in  return  for  pecuniary  indem- 
nification. But  that  CtoTemment  had  recently  obtained  too 
convincing  evidence  of  Frosaia's  menacing  ascendancy  to 
consent  willingly  to  an  acquisition  of  territoiy,  without  equi- 
valent, which  would  soon  establish  her  preponderance  la  the 
Confederation.  She  proposed  an  exchange  which  would 
restore  to  her  some  of  her  old  Silesiaa  possessions.  This 
again  vbs  rejected  by  Fmssia,  and  so  the  relations  of  the  two 
Coorts  soon  became  more  and  more  difficult.  In  the  mean- 
time it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  provisional  system  of 
government  in  the  Duchies  themselves,  which  had  remained 
after  the  war  in  a  very  imsettled  condition.  For  this  purpose, 
and  with  a  view  generally  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute, 
the  two  monarchfi  concerned  met  at  Salzburg,  in  At^uet  1865, 
and  there  concluded  the  treaty  so  well  known  as  the  Gastein 
Convention.  It  is  probable  that  Count  Bismarck  was  already 
convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
qaestion  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  he  saw  no  objection  to 
a  gain  of  time  which  would  enable  him  fully  and  quietly  to 
complete  his  military  preparations.  It  was  a  concession,  too, 
to  the  royal  mind,  which  regarded  with  natural  reluctance  the 
mptore  with  a  dynasty  so  closely  related.  The  advantages  of 
geographical  position  were  all  equally  in  favour  of  Prussia, 
should  the  crisis  cuhnioate  in  war,  so  that  the  minister  could 
well  afford  to  allow  matters  to  take  their  natural  course.  But 
the  tension  of  the  Courts  increased,  in  spite  of  the  Convention, 
which  was  soon  violated  by  both  parties  in  turn.  Then 
followed  the  mutual  recriminations  which  were  pubhshed 
to  Europe,  and  offered  sufficient  evidence  of  the  aggressive 
designs  which  Bismarck,  in  full  accord  with  Italy,  still  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  &om  the  world,  intimately  Austria 
referred  the  entire  question  of  the  Elbe  Duchies  to  the  de- 
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cisioQ  of  the  Diet,  the  Buthority  of  which  body  both  Powers 
had  recently  set  at  noi^fat.  By  this  step  Prussia  declared 
herself  released  from  the  stipolatiooa  of  the  Gasteia  treaty,* 
and  at  once  marched  her  troops  into  Holstein.  The  vote  of 
the  Diet  was  in  favour  of  Austria;  but  Prussia  rejected  its 
competency  to  decide  the  question,  and  immediately  seceded 
from  the  Confederation.  In  the  meantime,  the  AustJian 
troops  which  occupied  Holstein,  outnumbered,  and  separated 
entirely  from  their  communications  with  the  empire,  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  ground,  whilst  a  second  vote  for 
Federal  execution  against  Prussia  was  carried  by  Austria  at 
Frantfurt.  The  challenge  thus  offered  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  Prussia,  and  the  war  commenced. 

From  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  forgoing,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  may  therefore  be  arrived  at: — 

That  the  house  of  Hapsbui^  perpetuated  in  the  present 
Austrian  dynasty,  maintained  its  leading  position  in  Germany 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
when  it  was  first  disputed  by  Frederick  the  Great : 

That  the  foreign  possessions  of  that  house  prejudicially 
influenced  its  rule  in  Germany : 

That  its  t«ndency  to  sanction  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  and 
to  suppress  freedom  of  thought,  in  great  measure  originated 
the  Thirty  Years'  War : 

That  the  religious  and  political  elements  engendered  dur- 
ing this  protracted  struggle,  and  subsequently  utilised  with 
marked  ability  by  a  succession  of  Hoheozollem  princes,  event- 
ually raised  them  to  influence  and  power,  as  kings  of  Prussia : 

That  henceforth  the  antagonism  of  the  two  dynasties,  fed 
by  jealoiisy  and  divei^ence  of  policy,  commenced: 

That  the  collision  which  ensued,  whilst  it  raised  Prussia's 
position  in  Europe,  did  not  eflect  Frederick's  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling the  Austrian  dynasty  from  Qermany : 

That,  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon's  era  of 
victory  and  conquest,  dynastic  jealousies  slumbered  for  the 
time  under  pressure  of  common  interests : 

*  B;  the  termi  of  tbis  treaty,  Schleawig  was  occupied  by  Pnuaiui,  Holitdn 
by  Aostrian  troops,  ctcb  of  tbe  Onchies  being  scvenlly  gorenied  by  the  tb- 
■pectin  powen. 
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That  on  the  lestoration  of  peace  in  1815,  in  the  place  of 
the  Empire,  vhich  had  lost  its  political  value,  a  Confederation 
of  States  was  &amed,  with  a  Central  Diet  at  Franhfurt : 

That  by  this  means  Austria  recovered  her  old  precedence ; 
for,  where  questions  of  importance  arose,  she  was  enabled  to 
command  a  majority  of  votes  by  appealing,  as  the  advocate 
of  Conservatism,  to  separate  dynastic  intereata : 

That,  consequently,  the  Confederation  was  equally  distaste- 
fnl  to  Prussian  ambition,  thus  legally  held  in  check,  and  to 
the  national  party,  whose  aspirations  for  unity  and  constitu- 
tional freedom  were  systematically  ignored : 

That  the  attempt  to  dissolve  it  in  1848  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Prussian  King,  and 
of  want  of  unity  of  pnrpose  on  the  part  of  the  German 
peoples: 

That  the  recent  difficulties  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  her 
great  financial  distress,  coupled  with  her  present  state  of 
political  transition — aU  transparent  causes  of  internal  weak- 
ness— presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  an  enterprising  rival ;  and,  lastly — 

That  this  was  turned  to  account  by  an  able  minister,  in  the 
interests  of  the  HoheDzollem  dynasty  and  for  the  i^grandise- 
ment  of  Prussia. 

The  Act  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, OS  signed  by  all  parties  concerned  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  professed  "  the  preservation  of  the  internal  and 
external  security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  and  in- 
violability of  the  various  German  States."  So  long,  then,  as 
this  remained  in  force,  it  is  clear  that  unity,  in  the  national 
sense,  and  Prussian  aggrandisement,  were  equally  impossible. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Diet  was  indispensable  to  the  realisation 
of  either  object  In  counting  his  enemies,  therefore,  the 
Prussian  minister  must  include  all  those  German  States 
which  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  four  kingdoms — 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wiirtemberg.  Indeed  the 
anthority  of  the  Diet  was  supposed  to  be  supported  by  an 
Brmy  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  composed  of  contingents 
supplied  by  each  State,  according  to  its  size  and  population. 
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It  numbered  altogether,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  600,000 
soldiers  constantly  kept  under  arms. 

Kearly  three-fifths  of  this  lai^e  force  were  contributed  by 
the  two  leadii^  Statea,  and  some  30,000  or  40,000  men  might 
further  be  counted  upon  either  as  neutral  or  favomrable  to  Uie 
Prussian  cause.  Still  a  formidable  force  of  at  least  160,000 
men  would  be  ready  to  side  vith  Austria,  and  to  figbt  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  conatitution.  Further,  if 
sufficient  time  were  allowed  for  developmeot,  the  prirate 
resources  of  the  minor  States,  oyer  and  beyond  the  contingenta 
supplied  to  the  Federal  army,  would  soon  be  thrown  into  the 
struggle,  for  the  caoae  of  the  Diet  waa,  in  reality,  that  of  their 
own  independence. 

Such  means,  in  addition  to  the  whole  military  power  of 
Austria,  were  decidedly  superior  to  any  which  Prussia  could 
command,  howeTer  excellent  her  new  system  of  organisation 
might  prove  in  the  result  to  be.  Nor  could  Prussia  expect 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  claim  much  popular  ^mpathy. 
The  national  party  would  hardly  desire  to  support  the  aims 
of  a  minister  who  had  done  his  best  to  strangle  liberty  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament.  In  order  to  equalise  the  contest,  it 
would  therefore  be  necessary  for  Prussia  to  seek  an  ally. 
Probably  the  idea  of  a  Prusso -Italian  alliance  had  long 
presented  itself  to  the  acute  mind  of  the  Prnasian  minister. 
It  offered  political  as  well  as  military  advantages  of  no  mean 
order.  It  seemed  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
powerful  sovereign  who  had  already  foi^ht  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy  in  1859,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  force 
Austria  to  divide  her  armies  in  the  field,  in  order  to  defend 
opposite  extremities  of  her  empire. 

Since  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  indeed,  Italy  had  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  her  intention  of  seizing  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  her  emancipation  &om  the  hated  Aus- 
trian dominion.  When,  therefore,  the  friendly  hand  of  Pru»- 
sia  waa  stretched  across  the  Alps,  it  was  eagerly  seized  by  the 
royal  warrior,  who  so  earnestly  desired  to  complete  his  fothei^B 
mission.  The  result  was,  the  early  conclusion  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  which  bound  each  of  the  Powers  con- 
cerned to  remain  in  the  field  until  the  aims  of  both  were 
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'  accompliBbed.  Thus  Prussia  and  Italy  entered  the  lists 
against  Aostria  supported  by  tliose  States  which  had  voted 
with  her  at  Frankfort.  At  first  sight  the  combatants  appeared 
evenly  matched,  and  the  result  of  the  collision  was  awaited 
with  intense  anxiety  throaghout  Enrope  It  remains  then  to 
consider, — Ist,  the  military  forces  of  Austria ;  2dly,  those  of 
Fntssia ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  minor  German  States. 

The  Austrian  empire,  as  is  well  known,  is  situated  neaily 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  comprises  a  great  diversity  of 
nationalities,  difTeiing  from  each  other  in  language,  habits,  and 
comparatire  civilisation.  Amongst  these,  the  German  element 
had,  from  the  earliest  times,  asserted  its  right  to  priority.  The 
language  of  the  Court,  army  (as  represented  by  its  officeis), 
and  administrfttiou  was  German.  From  Germany,  too,  may 
be  traced  the  varying  degrees  of  civilisation  which  characterise 
tile  several  provinces.  The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  37,000,000,  and  the  superficial  area  of 
the  empire  ia  considerably  greater  than  that  of  France.  Since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Austria,  or  rather  the  dynasty,  had 
constantly  maintained  a  standing  army.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  no  country  in  Europe  bas  been  called  upon  to 
engage  so  frequently  in  war,  none  has  experienced,  much  less 
survived,  similar  military  disaster.  Considering  the  great  at- 
tention which  has  always  been  paid  to  the  army  by  the  Aus- 
trian sovereigns,  whose  difBcult,  absolute  rule  was  mainly 
reliant  upon  it,  this  last  fact  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It 
may  be  traced  to  various  causes :  to  the  heterc^^eous  char- 
acter of  the  material  which  fill^  the  ranks ;  to  the  absence  of 
national  spirit,  and  the  usual  indifference  of  the  soldier  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  is  iighting ;  to  the  want  of  that  individual 
independence  which  can  only  be  derived  from  free  institu- 
tions ;  to  the  crushing  s^tem  of  discipline,  which  sacrifices 
individuality  to  collective  value ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  difficulties 
of  langu^e  which  separate  the  soldier  from  his  officers,  to 
whom  alone  he  looks  for  protection. 

For  these  reasons  the  Austrian  infantry  has  always  proved 
infeiwr  to  that  of  other  powers  with  which  it  has  recently 
been  matched.  The  excellence  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
army  has  never  been  able  to  atone  for  this  one  fatal  defect. 
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The  iufantiy  of  an  army  is  ita  mainBtay.  A  battle,  it  is  true, 
may  occasionally  be  decided  by  the  vigorous  action  of  cavalry, 
as  was  the  case  at  Marengo ;  Bometimes  be  inflnenced  by  the 
happy  concentration  of  artillery,  as  was  seen  at  W^ram  and 
Solferino ;  bnt  success  can  never  be  confidently  relied  npon  in 
war,  nnless  the  fighting  powers  of  the  infantry  may  be  fiilly 
trusted.  The  elements  from  which  this  power  is  extracted, 
are  patriotism,  national  prida,  iuteUigence,  political  content, 
military  ardoor,  and  general  confidence  in  bis  snperiors  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  soldier ;  in  a  secondary  degree,  it 
is  due  to  careful  training,  manoeuvring  power,  excellence  of 
arms,  and  appointments  generally.  If  the  professional  ob- 
server may  bear  impartial  testimony  to  the  minute  attention 
paid  to  tactical  details,  to  the  admirable  physique  and  general 
powers  of  endurance  displayed  by  the  Auabian  eoldleis,  he 
looks  in  vain  for  those  higher  qualities  wtuch  in  the  long- 
run  must  ever  prove  decisive.  The  patriotism  of  the  Austrian 
is  restricted  to  the  nationality  to  which  he  specially  belongs ; 
his  intell^nce  has  been  cramped  by  the  feudal  incubus 
which  has  so  long  denied  to  him  the  advantages  of  edacation ; 
military  ardonr  is  the  ofiispring  of  a  long  course  of  national 
victories,  as  is  political  content  that  of  internal  wellbeing 
and  municipal  &eedom,  neither  of  which  can  he  claim  as  his 
own  ; — and  if  at  last  he  refuses  his  confidence  to  the  system 
which  has  so  seldom  rewarded  his  exertions  with  the  sweets 
of  victory,  how  can  this  form  matter  of  snrprise  1  Neverthe- 
less, the  Austrian  army  lias  always  proved  a  moat  formidable 
engine  of  war,  more  especially  from  the  obstinacy  with  which 
it  has  sustained  continued  defeat,  and  from  the  tenacity  with 
which,  in  spite  of  this,  its  discipline  and  organisation  have 
been  preserved.  The  Thirty  Tears'  War,  the  War  of  Spanish 
Succession,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  campaigns  which  ter- 
minated with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  all  bear  witness 
to  the  staying  powers  which  have  formed  its  principal 
characteristic.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
Austria,  essentially  an  agricultural  nation,  with  vast  re- 
sources poorly  developed,  but  without  moneyed  capital,  is 
incapable  of  a  rapid  offensive  effort;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  her  population  enables  her  to  repair  period- 
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ical  loases,  and  so  to  remain  iu  tbe  field  with  little  com- 
parative effort. 

In  spite  of  recent  innovations,  a  strong  medieval  taint  still 
adheres  to  the  system  of  interior  adminiBtratioD  which  char- 
acterises the  Austrian  army.  Tbe  militaiy  jurisprudence  is 
essentially  feudal,  both  in  spirit  and  practice ;  for  the  sub- 
mdinate,  whether  officer  or  private,  practically  there  is  no 
appeal  against  the  aibitraiy  exercise  of  a  snperior's  power. 
The  jndicial  authority  vested  in  the  Inhahers,  or  full  colonels 
of  r^ments,  who  also  regulate  all  promotion  np  to  the  rank 
of  field-officer,  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  excessive.  No  doubt 
the  difficulty  of  introdncing  one  uniform  system  of  discipline 
into  a  military  body  composed  of  such  various  elements  has 
impeded  any  refonning  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
nnqnestionably  exist  Bat  the  effect  ou  the  morale  of  the 
infentiy,  in  particular,  remains,  and  is  easily  noticed  by  the 
carefiil  observer  of  its  condnct  in  actiou.  It  is  wanting  in  tbe 
intelligent  elasticity  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  tbe 
I^nch  soldier,  for  instance.  The  links  of  authority  are  pre- 
served  with  a  pedantry  so  remarkable,  throughout  all  grades, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  that  all  responsibility  of  action,  even 
under  circumstances  of  decisive  emergency,  devolves  upon  the 
head  of  the  army,  producing  that  cumbrousness  of  movement 
which  invariably  offers  the  advantage  of  the  initiative  to  an 
enemy.  The  regiments  themselves  vary  greatly  in  quality, 
according  to  the  race  to  which  the  soldiers  belong.  The  best 
iobntry  regiments  are  unquestionably  those  recruited  in  the 
German  provinces.  In  every  stniggle  of  recent  date  they 
have  exhibited  the  highest  military  qualities,  which  have  only 
served  to  render  tbe  deficiencies  of  Italian,  Wallachian,  and 
even  Hungarian  battalions  still  more  prominent.  It  must 
doubtless  be  conceded,  that  the  fidelity  of  troops,  drawn  from 
districts  which  for  some  time  past  have  notoriously  been 
pohtically  disaffected,  is  of  a  very  qaestionable  character ; 
and  if  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  too  early  surrender 
of  a  post  like  Chlum,  or  the  Caseins  Nuova  at  Magenta,  be 
considered,  a  further  element  of  the  military  weakness  which 
has  astonished  Europe  will  be  realised.  The  prestige  which 
the  Austrian  army  has  hiUierto  retained,  in  spite  of  disaster. 
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is  probably  due  to  the  high  spirit,  the  devotion,  and  e^rit  de 
corps  of  its  r^mental  officers.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
middle  class  in  Austria,  these  are  drawn  principally  from  the 
t«mtorial  aristocracy,  aad  &oro  foieign  countries  ;  to  a  limited 
extent  they  aie  promoted  from  the  ranks.  The  differences  of 
social  rank,  however,  are  not  carried  into  the  army ;  a  system 
of  camaraderie,  altogether  unique  in  its  character,  originating 
probably,  in  the  isolated  position,  claimed  for  centuries  past 
for  the  emperor's  soldiers,  distinguishes  it  from  moat  other 
H'niilar  establishments. 

The  staff  of  the  Aostrian  army,  forming  a  special  corpo, 
is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  highly-edacated  class  <A 
men.  The  plans  of  campaign,  drawn  up  by  its  ablest  mem- 
bers, though  seldom  successfully  executed,  are  raroly  deficient 
iu  strategical  merit  It  may,  however,  be  earnestly  ques- 
tioned whether  the  system  of  appointing  competent  officers 
for  the  inspiration  of  incompetent  generals,  who  owe  their 
positions  to  hereditary  influence,  can  ever  tend  to  the  true 
interests  of  any  army.  No  better  illostration  can  be  adduced 
of  the  feudal  propensities  of  the  service^  than  the  list  of 
Liechtensteina,  Schwarzenbeigs,  Gjnilais,  Stadions,  &&,  who^ 
throughout  SQCcessire  generations,  have  held  superior  and 
highly  responsible  commands.  Where  military  rank  can  be 
inherited,  of  course  the  stimnlos  to  that  exertion  which  alone 
can  lead  to  distinction  and  success  is  absent ;  and  conversely, 
where  the  road  to  well-earned  position  is  effectually  baited, 
individual  energy  is  stunted,  and  turned  into  other,  less  profit- 
able, channels. 

The  flower  of  the  Austrian  peoples  congr^ates  in  the 
cavalry  regiments,  which  are  considered  by  competent  judges 
some  of  the  moat  perfect  in  Europe.  The  men  are  very  care- 
fully picked  from  the  better  class  of  peasantry,  and  hard  as 
their  duties  are,  serve  without  reluctance.  The  officers  all 
belong  to  the  higher  strata  of  society,  as  a  rule  are  ezceUent 
horsemen,  and  have  preserved  much  of  the  chivalric  tone 
which  characterised  their  arm  in  earlier  centuries.  Though 
present. on  almost  all  her  battle-fields  in  sufficient  force  to 
make  their  decisive  action  felt,  the  mounted  soldiers  of  Aus- 
tria have  seldom  found  the  leader  who  was  willing  or  able  to 
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tarn  their  splendid  military  qoalitiea  to  account  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  which  they  have  serred  has  been  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  defeated  inEontry — a  thankless  daty,  always  admir- 
ably performed. 

On  a  vrar  footing,  iDclnding  her  reserves,  Austria  could  at 
this  time  place  about  700,000  soldiers  in  the  field,  of  which 
nearly  600,000  were  infantry,  57,000  cavalry,  aud  60,000 
aitilleiy,  engineers,  and  pioneers.  This  force  was  organised 
into  four  distinct  armies,  each  army  consisting  of  two  or  more 
army  corps.  The  heten^neons  character  of  the  empire  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  oi^aniaation  of  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary forces ;  the  instances  are  rare  where  r^:iment8  remain  in 
the  districts  where  they  are  recruited,  and  any  such  system  as 
that  of  Prussia  would  for  this  reason  alone  be  impossible  in 
the  Austrian  dominiooa  In  1848-49,  for  instance,  the  depot . 
battalions  of  the  Hnngarian  and  Italian  regiments  deserted  in 
a  body,  and  subsequently  formed  the  principal  nucleus  of  the 
revolutionary  forces.  The  laodwehr  system  had  for  some 
time  past  been  abolished  in  Austria,  but  every  man  who  bad 
reached  his  twentieth  year  was  liable  to  military  service  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  in  his  regiment,  and  two  more  in  the 
reserve,  alter  which  he  was  free.  In  times  of  peace  this  ser- 
vice was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  furlough  system,  according 
to  which  those  men  whose  services  were  not  required  were 
sent  temporarily  to  their  homes.  The  re-enlistment  of  old 
soldiers  was  encoun^d  by  the  Government,  which  for  a  stip- 
ulated sum  undertook  to  procure  substitutes  for  those  who 
desired  to  be  freed  from  service. 

The  mobilisation  of  the  army  for  active  service  requires 
time  in  Austria.  In  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
where  population  is  scarce,  distances  are  great,  and  means  of 
communication  very  indifTerent,  the  furlot^ed  men  are  not 
always  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  mustered,  the 
soldier  first  joins  his  depot,  where  his  arms,  appointments,  and 
clothes  are  stored,  thence  he  is  gradually  drafted  to  his  regi- 
ment, probably  on  some  distant  frontier.  Bailway  commnni- 
cataoD  is  scanty  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  for  the  purposes 
of  each  armies  as  are  now  required  in  the  field,  for  the  rapid 
passage  of  troops,  materials,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  sab- 
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sisting  stores  required,  altogether  insafficieni  If  it  be  added, 
that  for  very  many  years  past  the  national  expenditure  of  the 
empire— virtually  uncontrolled — has  far  exceeded  its  revenue, 
— that  constant  military  requirements  have  drained  its  avail- 
able resources,  whilst  its  credit  abroad  has  been  exhausted  in 
a  succession  of  loans, — the  terrible  disadvantages  under  which 
Austria  entered  upon  the  present  war  may,  to  a  certain  extent. 


The  troops  which  Austria  had  succeeded  io  equipping,  alter 
preparations  which  had  been  commenced  early  in  1866,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  500,000  men.  Of  these,  at  least 
280,000  were  employed  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  so  that  the  force  about  to  assemble  in  Bohemia 
never  exceeded  220,000  men  of  aU  arms.  These  formed 
seven  anuy  corps,  which  were  commanded  as  follows  : — 

The  let  by  Connt  CUm-Gallo*. 
„    2d    „  Count  Charles  Thim. 
„    3d    „  Archduke  Ernest. 
„    4tb  „  Cotmt  Festitits. 
„    6th  „  Baron  Banuning. 
„    6th  „  Archduke  Leopold. 
„  loth  „  Boron  Qablenz. 

To  these  must  be  added  five  cavalry  divisions  under  Baron 
Edelsheim,  Prince  Thurn  and  Taxis,  Prince  Olucksbui;^,  Coanl 
Coudenhore,  Major-G^eneral  Zaitschek. 

It  is  confidently  stated,  that  when  Prussia  commenced  the 
war,  but  half  of  the  regiments  composing  the  above  commands 
had  reached  the  positions  designed  for  them — that  portion  of 
the  army  which  was  most  ready  for  service  having  been  sent 
to  Italy,  where  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  considered  most 
imminent.  The  whole  force  was  placed  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Feldzeugmeister  Benedek,  in  whom  army  and 
nation  alike  placed  unbounded  confidence.  With  him  was 
Baron  Henickstein,  an  officer  of  some  repute,  as  chief  of  the 
staff.  The  concentration  of  the  army  had  been  careftilly 
shrouded  from  observation,  and  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that 
the  confident  tone  assumed  by  Austria  was  intended  either  to 
avert  war  altogether,  or  to  gain  the  time  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  full  development  of  her  power. 
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the  intantiy  were  armed  with  the  Lorenz  rifle,  and  the 
artiUeiy  with  muzzle-loaders. 

Of  all  armies  la  Earope,  none  probably  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  more  scientiEc  study  than  that  of  Fmssia.  King 
William  was  not  in  error  when  he  attributed  the  European 
prominence  which  Prussia  has  so  rapidly  and  successfully 
asserted  in  great  measnre  to  the  splendid  derelopnient  of  hei 
Diilitaty  resources. 

The  Brandenbai^  in&utiy  first  made  itself  a  name  under 
the  Great  Elector,  and  later  again  whilst  serving  the  German 
Emperor  in  the  War  of  Spanish  Succession. 

So  admirable,  too,  was  the  system  of  economy  introduced 
in  all  branches  of  military  administration  by  Frederick,  that, 
at  his  death,  although  Prussia  numbered  little  more  than 
6,000,000  of  inhabitants,  an  army  of  200,000  men,  including 
40,000  cavalry,  was  kept  on  a  war  footing  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  one  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

But  many  of  the  characteristics  still  retained  by  the  Prus- 
sian army  are  due  to  the  agency  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Dessau, 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  I.  Extreme  discipline, 
and  great  perfection  in  drill,  insured  an  amount  of  flexibility, 
and  manceuvring  power  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  Frede- 
rick's genius  quickly  turned  to  account  in  his  Silesian  cam- 
paigns, and  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 

A  long  course  of  victory  is  apt,  however,  to  induce  a  nation 
to  pin  its  faith  too  rigidly  to  the  system  under  which  its  snc- 
cesses  have  been  earned.  Since  the  introduction  of  firearms 
the  military  art  has  constantly  progressed ;  and  no  army  can 
aETord  to  rest  long  upon  its  laurels.  In  1806,  the  tactics 
which  had  carried  Frederick  to  victory  collapsed  before  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  to  an  extent  that  endangered  the  national 
existence.  The  lesson  sank  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Prussian  leaders;  and  during  the 
sorrowful  yeara  of  French  occupation  Schamhorst  devised  the 
system  which  bore  such  glorious  fruits  in  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion. In  1814,  when  Prussia  had  regained  the  position  she 
lost  at  Jena,  she  suddenly  found  herself  called  upon  to  main- 
tain a  military  establishment  considerably  beyond  her  means. 
Her  one  aim,  however,  was  to  preserve,  at  any  sacrifice,  her 
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claim  to  coequal  rank  witb  the  other  great  Powers.  With  less 
territory,  inferior  popnlatioQ,  and  poorer  pecnniaiy  resources, 
tills  was  no  easy  matter.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the  Qreat  Frede- 
rick  had  remained  witli  Mb  people.  They  accepted  the  I^nd- 
wehr  system,  tantamount  to  muversal  conscription,  which, 
subject  to  occasional  alterations,  has  remained  in  force  to  the 
present  day.  Since  this  war,  all  the  leading  States  of  Enrope 
have  studied  the  method  by  which  Fraseia  has  succeeded  in 
solving  the  difKcnlt  problem  of  producing  a  maximom  of 
military  power  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure. 

In  Prussia,  every  able-bodied  man,  without  distinctioo  of 
rank,  must  personally  perform  his  military  duty.  The  mate- 
rial thus  gained  by  universal  conscription  was  at  this  time 
divided  into^ 

1.  The  standing  army. 

2.  Its  reserves. 

3.  1st  levy  of  Landwehr. 

4.  2d    do.  do. 
6.  LandstumL 

Each  recruit  on  joining  served  for  three  years — ttom  twenty 
to  twenty-three — with  his  r^ment ;  and  then  for  four  more 
years — from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven — on  fnrlou^  in 
the  reserve.  So  &r  the  system  was  analogoos  to  that  of 
Austria,  except  that  the  period  of  service  was  shorter  by  three 
years,  and  that  the  furloughs  were  better  re^julated.  Assuming 
the  number  of  recruits  annually  called  up  at  that  time  to  be 
about  60,000,*  the  men  paid,  and  actually  present  with  their 
raiments  in  time  of  peace,  would  muster  180,000  stioDg, 
without  the  reserves ;  with  these,  when  the  army  was  mobil- 
ised, it  would  step  into  the  field  with  420,000  soldien,  in- 
cluding depots,  before  any  appeal  to  the  Landwehr  was  made. 
This  was  the  first  important  result  of  the  reorganiaation 
of  1859.  Previously,  under  a  similar  system,  hut  with  a 
master  of  40,000  t«cruite  only  annually,  with  three  yeua' 
service  with  their  regiments,  but  with  two  only  in  the 
reserve,  the  standing  army  formed  but  120,000  men  withont, 
200,000  with,  the  reserves.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
first  levy  of  the  Landwehr  invariably  accompanied  the  K^n^lar 
*  Th«M  nambtn  «n  •pproximftte  otilf. 
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may  into  the  field,  the  Landwehr  being  then  divided  iDto  two 
levies,  composed  of  men  &om  twenty-five  to  thirty-two,  and 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  respectively.  Now 
the  Fmssian  Landwehr  tallies  in  many  respects  with  oar  own 
militia,  bnt  with  this  important  difference,  that  whereas  our 
i^iments,  when  first  embodied,  are  composed  of  raw  recruits 
without  training  or  discipline,  the  Fmssian  Landwehr  consists 
(f  men  who  have  certainly  served  three  years  with  their  r^- 
nlar  raiments,  perhaps  more,  and  who  are  consequently  botii 
tntined  and  disciplined.  Still,  on  retiring  to  the  Landwehr, 
the  Pmssian  soldier  considers  his  services  as  practically  dis- 
pensed  with;  he  marries,  takes  to  trade,  and  often  acquires 
habits  which  interfere  with  his  military  efBciency.  Thus  the 
stmumms  to  the  r^mental  standards  in  1848,  1850,  was  very 
reluctantly  obeyed  by  this  class  of  men,  and  seriously  com- 
promised the  State  policy.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the  ofiicers 
and  non-commissioned  ofiicers  of  the  Landwehr  were  often 
barely  np  to  their  duties,  and  were,  consequently,  frequently 
exchanged  at  the  last  moment  to  the  line,  by  which  grave 
detriment  to  the  service  was  occasioned.  The  new  system,  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  annual  levies,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  reserve  service,  removed  those  defects ;  for  the 
regular  army  alone  was  quite  equal  in  strength  to  the  r^ular 
army,  pins  the  first  Landwehr  levy  under  the  old  regulation, 
and  this  withont  material  increase  of  expense.  Indeed,  the 
first  landwehr  levy,  producing  quite  190,000  men,  was  called 
upon  for  garrison  duties  only,  and  not  necessarily  to  take  its 
place  with  the  standing  army  in  the  field  as  before.  The 
second  levy,  equal  to  110,000  men,  was  also  liable,  if  needed, 
to  be  called  out  for  similar  purposes.  Thus  the 'total  force 
which  Prussia  could  wield  in  case  of  war,  exclusive  of  the 
lAodshmn,  which  enlisted  the  services  of  all  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  forty-nine  who  were  not  serving  in  either 
line  or  Landwehr,  amounted  approximately  to — 

Standing  ormj, 180,000 

BeaerveB, 240,000 

lut  Landwehr  levy 190,000 

Sd  do.  110,000 

Total,      .        .  720,000 
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— a  prodigiouB  power  if  Prussia's  popolatioa  be  tben  estimated 
at  twent;-two  millions  of  souls. 

By  tbia  arrangement  two  great  paints  were  already  gained ; 
the  wbole  of  tbe  material  obtained  by  universal  conscription 
was  gradually  trained  tbronghout  a  coume  of  years  to  military 
duties,  wbilst  the  force  actually  under  arms,  paid  and  main- 
tained by  the  State,  was  comparatively  small,  and  sat  lightly 
upon  tbe  national  pursa  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  demanded 
from  a  military  system  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  not  enough  to  possess  the  material,  and  to  hold  it  at  a 
small  expense,  organisation  is  required,  which  will  enable  it 
to  take  the  field  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Tbe  political 
power  of  a  great  State,  possessing  vast  latent  resources,  may 
nnctuestionably  now  be  destroyed  for  a  long  period,  if  these 
cannot  be  developed.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  every  system 
should  possess  that  amount  of  elasticity  which  will  enable  it 
to  augment  rapidly,  or  to  reduce  according  to  circumstances. 

No  State  has  hitherto  devised  the  means  to  this  end  with 
such  ingenuity  as  Prussia.  Her  army,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
was  divided  into  eight  army  corps,  and  the  Guard,  which 
formed  tbe  nintiL  These  corresponded  with  the  number  of 
provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided:  1,  Prussia; 
2,  Pomerania ;  3,  Brandenburg ;  4,  Saxony ;  5,  Posen ;  6, 
Silesia ;  7,  Westphalia ;  8,  Rhenish  Provinces.  Each  garri- 
soned its  own  province,  and  each  regiment  its  own  garrison 
town,  from  which,  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  never  removed 
In  most  instances,  the  ofGcers  also  served  in  their  own  pro- 
vincial regiments,  and,  like  the  men,  were  all  more  or  less 
known  to  each  other.  The  corps  consisted  of  two  divisiond 
of  infantry  equal  to  twenty-four  battalions,  each  1002  strong 
on  a  war  footing ;  six  raiments  of  cavalry ;  and  two  la- 
ments of  artillery,  with  ninety-six  guns.  The  same  general 
who  commanded  it  during  time  of  peace,  was  also  intnuited 
with  its  mobilisation,  and  led  it  in  the. field.  It  was  an 
admirable  unit  of  oi^anisation  for  administrative  purposes,  as 
the  number  of  men  composing  it  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  raised  for  the  standing  army  &om  the  province  to  which 
it  belonged.  Each  district,  and  consectuently  each  army 
corps,  possessed  its  own  general  staff,  commissariat,  anditoriat. 
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ita  own  chaplains  and  medical  staff,  and  its  own  arsenal.  In 
this  was  stored  all  that  applied  to  inatant  preparation  for  the 
field — clothing,  arms,  transport^  ambulances,  hospital  stores, 
&C.  The  elasticity  of  this  army  unit  depended  apon  the 
strength  of  companies.  Every  battalion  in  the  army  contained 
but  four  companies,  numbering,  in  time  of  peace,  518  men. 
Tim  onmber  was  increased  in  time  of  war  to  1002,  by  caUii^ 
in  the  reserves,  and  the  important  augmentation  of  a  mobilised 
army  thus  principally  effected. 

An  army  may  be  mobilised  in  part  or  altogether,  according 
to  emergeacy.  The  process  of  mobilisation  includes, — 1.  The 
filling  np  of  the  line  regiments  to  their  war  strength ;  2.  The 
formation  of  depot  battalions,  composed  of  reserves  and  re- 
cmits,  which  are  drafted  to  the  battalions  in  the  field,  to 
supply  the  waste  of  war ;  3.  The  formation  of  the  Landwehr 
raiments  for  garrison  duties,  by  calling  in  the  men,  and  ap- 
pointing the  necessary  staff;  4  The  increase  of  the  administra- 
tive departments ;  5.  The  formation  of  headquarter  staffs  for  each 
district,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  about  to  take  the  field. 

The  important  peculiarity  of  these  measures  in  Pmssia  is, 
that  in  peace  everything  is,  or  should  be,  kept  ready  for 
instant  mobilisation.  Every  officer  and  official  knows  during 
peace  the  post  and  duties  which  will  devolve  on  him  in  case 
of  war,  and  is  ready  to  commence  these  without  special 
instructions,  or  time-wasting  explanations. 

The  demand  for  officers  occasioned  by  mobilisation  was  sup- 
pUed  by  promoting  cadets  from  the  military  colleges,  as  well 
as  deserving  non-commissioned  ofBcers.  A  strong  infusion  of 
line  officers  was  also  drafted  to  the  Landwehr,  the  oificers  of 
which,  Rs  a  rule,  were  country  gentlemen  in  the  districts  to 
which  the  r^ments  belonged.  This  step  was  rendered  easy, 
£rom  the  intimate  connection  which  existed  between  line  and 
Landwehr  regiments  in  their  own  districts. 

The  time  than  required  by  Prussia  for  the  successive 
development  of  her  forces  for  active  service  may  be  reckoned 
as  follows : — 

line  r^iinenta, 14  daja. 

Depot  battalions,  and  Ut  Landwehr  Ict;,       .  4  weeks. 

2d  Landwehr  levy, 6      » 

2  A 
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So  that,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  the  whole  of  hei  vast 
militaty  power  could  be  gradually  unfolded. 

lAStly,  the  entire  Fruesian  army  waa  anned  with  the  needle 
rifle,  a  breech-loading  firearm,  which  Prussia  alone,  of  all  tlu 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  bsd  thought  fit  to  intiodiice.  Its 
properties  were  amply  tested  in  the  Danish  war,  and  (aJij 
satisfied  Prussian  officers  as  to  its  extraordinary  merita  in 
action  when  opposed  to  the  ordinary  riHe.  The  artillery  were 
provided  with  breech-loading  field-guns. 

It  IB  desirable  to  observe,  that  the  refoimed  system  of  1859, 
of  which  the  above  is  necesearily  a  very  imperfect  outline, 
had  not  yet  had  snificient  time  to  get  into  full  working  order. 
Seven  years  were  requisite  to  effect  this,  a  portion  of  which 
only  bad  lapsed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  bo  that,  in 
many  instances,  measures  were  extemporised  in  the  spirit  of 
the  new  system. 

A  comparison  between  the  Anatrian  and  Prussian  anniea 
offers  many  points  of  essential  difference.  Indeed  it  woold 
be  difficult  to  find  two  bodies  in  which  the  moat  important 
features  are  so  entirely  antagonistic.  The  Frossian  amy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Polish  element,  was  homogeneoua 
throughout,  one  language  existing  for  officers  and  men.  In 
Anatria,  five  distinct  races  supplied  the  material  for  her  la- 
ments —  Germans,  Hungarians,  Sclavonians,  Italian^  and 
Wallacbians — each  containing  internal  elements  of  difference 
and  discord.  Prussia  claimed  nineteen  years  of  liability  to 
military  service  from  every  citizen,  whilst  Austria  demanded 
but  ten.  Id  Prussia,  the  perfection  of  a  great  military  system, 
initiated  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenUi  ceatoiy, 
reformed  in  1814,  and  adapted  in  1859 — based,  too,  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  national  interest — had  been  consistently  followed 
up,  and  ultimately  worked  ouL  On  the  other  band,  each  sno- 
cessive  defeat  had  led,  in  Austria,  to  constant  change,  baaed 
more  upon  the  expediency  of  the  hour,  than  on  sound  and 
permanent  principle.  In  Prussia,  again,  an  element  of  great 
moral  strengtJi  was  gained  from  the  earlier  local  associations, 
which  knitted  the  officers  and  men  of  each  militaiy  district  in 
one  firm  bond  of  \mioa  In  Austria,  many  of  the  recruiting 
districts  furnished  men  of  distinct,  and  sometimes  antagonistic 
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Tsce,  to  one  and  the  same  lament — disanion  cbuacferisiDg 
the  source  itself  from  which  the  supply  was  obtained.  Further, 
the  education  of  all  classes  in  Fniasia  compared  most  favour- 
ably with  the  standard  eziatiug  in  couatries  possessing  even  a 
higher  grade  of  civiUsation,  and  more  fully  developed  political 
institutions.  Ab  a  consequence,  the  FrusBian  army  might  justly 
be  considered  the  most  intelligent  in  Europe,  as  it  certainly  was 
the  most  respectable  in  ita  bearing  in  the  field.  Murder  and 
plunder  rarely  accompanied  its  march ;  a  general  was  seldom 
called  upon  to  add  vigour  to  the  soldier's  action  by  the  promise 
of  loot.  The  object  of  a  war  was  clearly  comprehended,  and  the 
Boidier  fought  his  way  to  the  end  of  it  In  Austria,  but  little 
had  been  done  to  civilise  or  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the 
popalatioDS  belonging  to  the  empire.  The  ignorance  prevalent 
amongst  the  peasantiy  in  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  many  parts  of 
Hungary,  Galicia,  and  Transylvania,  was  notorions,  and 
formed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  army  has 
had  to  contend  in  late  wars.  The  day  is  past  when  power 
can  be  based  upon  general  ignorance  of  existing  conditions, 
and  that  State  which  rests  its  faith  upon  it  will  never  again 
be  placed  in  the  international  raca  If  it  be  urged  that  an 
army  recruited  and  disciplined  on  the  Austrian  principle  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  handy  for  State  purposes,  and  less  likely  to 
question  its  policy  ;  it  must  be  conceded,  on  the  other,  that 
the  Pniasian  system  is  admirable  for  national  defence^  as  well 
aa  in  any  cause  which  is  intelligible  to  the  nation,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  aspirations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
system  produces  great  inconveniences,  and  is  a  heavy  bur- 
den to  the  peoples.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  these  should  be 
asked  for  twenty  years  of  their  life  to  leave  their  homes  and 
shoulder  theii  rifles  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  this  very  &ct 
would  seem  eventually  to  act  as  a  security  against  uqjust 
aggression,  as  the  check-string  of  the  nation  against  the  pos- 
sible propensities  of  its  ruler,  in  aU  future  times. 

Considering  the  Prussian  army,  in  point  of  force,  organisa- 
tion, manteuvring  power,  discipline,  and  arms,  as  it  is  now 
known,  it  certainly  appears  remarkable  that  it  should  not 
have  attracted  earlier  observation.  The  fact  is,  that  Prussia 
had  been  viewed  by  the  other  great  European  Powers  rather 
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in  the  light  of  a  political  parvenu.  The  crnsbing  defeat  she 
sustained  at  Jena  has  been  more  prominently  placed  before  the 
world  than  her  admirable  action  in  1813-14-16,  for  which 
sufficient  merit  has  as  yet,  perhaps,  been  barely  claimed  for 
her.  The  political  discontent,  too,  which  has  agitated  the 
intelligent  peoples  of  Germany  since  1815,  has  impaired,  in 
the  public  eye,  the  value  of  a  system  which  is  based  upon 
an  entire  population.  The  long  period  of  peace,  which 
enabled  Prussia  so  happily  to  improve  and  consolidate  her 
resources,  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  prevented  her  from 
ascertainii^  the  weak  points  of  the  valuable  legacy  which 
Schamhorst  bequeathed  to  his  country.  But  officers  who 
have  mastered  the  experience,  and  share  the  intelligence^  of 
such  men  as  Sulow,  Clausewitz,  Gnelsenau,  and  Miiffling, 
have  not  been  slow  to  remedy  defects  so  aoon  as  opportonity 
had  laid  them  bare.  The  masterly  action  of  the  Prusaiau 
staff  has  of  late  been  everywhere  visible.  Whether  in  tactics, 
strategy,  organisation,  or  arms,  their  intelligent  appUcation  of 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  known  in  war,  has  certainly  entitled 
them  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  soldiers  whose  pro- 
fession is  dear  to  them.  Still  more*  remarkable  is  it,  that  the 
one  Power  which  was  most  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to 
military  progress  in  Prussia,  should  have  remained  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  recent  changes  introduced. 
It  can  only  be  explained  by  the  conviction,  on  Austria's  part^ 
that  ihe  system  which  collapsed  in  1850  must  again  prove 
valueless  in  1866 — a  conclusion  which  certainly  indicates  want 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  those  whose  dnty  it  was  to  report 
on  the  subject 

The  nine  army  corps  of  the  Prussian  field-army  were  com- 
manded as  follows : — 

The  Quard,  beodquarterB  Berliii,  recruited  from  all  proTinces  of 

the  kingdom.  Prince  August  of  Wiirtembei^. 
The  1st  corps,  KdnigBberg,  Qeneral  Bonin. 
The  2d,  Berlin,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Fnuda. 
•  The  3d,  Berlin,  Prince  Fi«derick  Chules. 
The  4th,  Magdeburg,  Geneial  Schach. 

•   The  8d  ind   4tb  amiy   corps  were    brolcen   up  by  Prince   FWerick 
Chirles  »t  the  conuneneement  of  war,  and  muuEavred  hj  diridwu. 
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The  5th,  Posen,  General  Steinmetz. 

The  6th,  Brealan,  General  MntJus. 

The  7th,  Miinster,  General  Vc^  von  Falkenatein. 

The  8th,  Coblenz,  General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld. 

The  proper  headquarters  of  the  2d  corps  was  Stettin ;  of  the 
3d,  Frankfurt  oo  the  Oder,  They  were  removed  to  Berlin  for 
the  convemence  of  the  royal  princes  who  commanded  them. 

For  purposes  of  war,  the  whole  force  was  divided  into 
three  armies,  over  which  the  King  in  person  assumed  the 
chief  command.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Greneral  Von 
Roon,  as  Minister  of  War,  and  by  General  Moltke,  who  acted 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

The  Ist  Army,  consisting  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4<th  anny 
corps  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  was  commanded  by 
Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

The  2d  Army,  composed  of  the  Guard,  1st,  5th,  and  6th 
corps,  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  Elbe  Army,  with  the  8th  and  one  division  of  the  7th 
corps,  was  placed  under  General  Herwarth  of  Bittenfeld. 

General  ManteuHel  commanded  a  mixed  force  in  the  Elbe 
Duchies;  and  some  of  the  regiments  belonging  to  the  8th 
corps,  which  had  formed  the  garrisons  of  the  Federal  fortresses 
Kastadt  and  Mayence,  had  been  withdrawn  from  there,  hut 
left  at  Wetzlar,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Lahn. 

Further,  a  reserve  corps  of  Landwehr  r^ments  was  formed 
at  once  at  Berlin,  and  placed  tinder  command  of  General  von 
del  Miilbe.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  field-army,  as  well  as  the 
first  levy  of  Landwehr,  was  mobilised  by  the  end  of  May,  and 
a  part  of  the  second  levy  with  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
tiea  Altogether,  the  field-army  which  Prussia  was  about  to 
oppose  to  Austria,  on  her  Bohemian  frontiers,  amounted  to 
fully  290,000  effective  soldiers.  This  laige  force  was  con- 
stantly fed  from  the  depot  battalions  in  each  district,  and 
was  supported  in  second  line  by  the  first  levy  of  the  Land- 
wehr, which,  assisted  by  the  second  levy,  also  garrisoned 
the  fortresses.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  by  the  Ist  Jnly 
Fmssia  had  600,000  soldiers  under  arms ;  the  best  enlogy 
which  can  be  paid  to  a  system  which  requires  to  be  care- 
fully studied  in  order  to  be  understood,  and  which  certainly 
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Hurpaeses,  both  Id  conception  and  execution,  all  which  have 
ever  preceded  it. 
The  allies  of  Austria  in  Germany  were — 

BavarU,  Baden,  Saxe-Heiningen, 

Saxony,  Hesse-Casael,  ReoBS-OreiU, 

Hanover,  Heflse-DarmBtadt,  Hesse-Hombug. 

Wttrtembeig,  Nassau, 

The  military  contingenta  supplied  to  the  Confederation  by 
these  several  States  amounted  in  round  numbeis  to  about 
160,000  men.  But  this  by  no  meana  represented  tha  total  of 
their  joint  military  resources.  With  a  collective  population 
of  fourteen  millions,  if  sufficient  time  were  accorded  to  them 
for  development,  a  very  considerable  force  might  be  placed  by 
the  eidfl  of  Austria  in  the  field.  In  point  of  political  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  of  military  power,  Bavaria  took  the  leading 
position.  With  an  old  history  of  her  own,  and  with  certain 
more  recent  aspirations  to  the  leadership  of  Southern  Ger- 
many, she  was  likely  to  prove  at  once  a  formidable  enemy 
and  a  most  valuable  ally.  But  the  self-interest  which  natu- 
rally characterised  her  State  policy,  would  barely  admit  of  any 
decided  course  of  action  on  her  part  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Once  quieted  on  the  score  of  Prussian  aggrandising 
tendencies,  she  might  reap  more  benefit  from  a  Prussian  than 
from  an  Austrian  alliance,  though  by  religion  and  dynastic  ties 
she  was  more  closely  related  to  this  last  Power.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Prussia  conld  not  be  trusted,  the  preservation  of  ber 
independence  as  a  State  forced  her  into  the  arms  of  Austria. 
This  last  motive  had  proved  predominant,  and  decided,  ulti- 
mately, her  espousal  of  the  Austrian  cause.  The  minister 
who  led  her  foreign  policy,  whether  from  closer  knowledge  of 
the  internal  causes  of  weakness  at  work  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, or  from  other  causes  at  present  not  clearly  defined,  was 
not  altogether  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and 
army,  who  were  cordially  anti-Prussian  in  their  sympathies. 
This  influence,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  reflected  in  the 
snbsequent  conduct  of  military  operations.  Kor  were  the 
Teasone  for  a  vacillating  course  of  action  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  this  kingdom  alone.  They  prevailed  in  Hanover, 
Nassau,  and  especially  in  Baden,  the  ruler  of  which  last  duchy 
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was  son-iD-Is'w  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Thus,  geographical 
poeitioD,  popular  feeling,  and  dynastic  relationship,  all  com- 
bined to  prodace  an  amoimt  of  uncertainty,  which  depended 
in  great  measure  upon  the  deTslopment  of  events  for  ultimate 
deoiBiOD.  If  we  consider  that  none  of  these  minor  States 
had  been  engaged  in  active  war  since  1815,  that  tbeii  pecuni- 
ary reaonrces  were  limited,  and  their  military  organisation 
defective ;  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  each  State  bad  its  own 
special  interests,  whether  dynastic  or  territorial,  to  defend, 
that  each  varied  from  the  other  in  militaiy  system,  drill,  and 
armaments,  and  that  all  were  totally  onprepared  for  instant 
action, — ^it  ia  evident  that  in  case  of  energetic  assumption  of  the 
initiative  by  Prussia,  the  co-operation  from  this  side,  which 
was  BO  indispensable  to  Austria  in  her  double  stru^e,  could 
hardly  be  relied  upon  with  just  confidence. 

The  army  of  the  Confederation  was  oiganised  in  ten  separ- 
ate corps.  Of  these,  the  7th,  supplied  entirely  by  Savaria, 
and  the  8th,  composed  of  the  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  contingents,  had  alone  remained  unimpaired  owing 
to  the  secession  of  other  States.  Both  now  prepared  for  hos- 
tilities :  the  former  under  the  command  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Bavaria ;  the  latter,  augmented  by  the  other  allied  contingents 
— exclosive  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  which  would  probably 
be  called  upon  for  separate  action — under  the  leadership  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  an  officer  who  had  earned  distinc- 
tion both  in  the  service  of  Bussia  and  on  the  fields  of  Honte- 
hello  and  Solferiao. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  before  the  war,  was  composed  of 
three  distinct  territories,  very  different  from  each  other  in 
size.  The  first,  or  eastern  portion,  extended  from  nearly  the 
centre  of  Germany  to  the  frontiers  of  Bussia  and  the  Baltic. 
The  second,  or  western  portion,  smaller  in  extent,  and  divided 
altogether  &om  the  former  by  a  strip  of  land  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  in  width,  began  on  the  frontier  of  Holland, 
Belgiam,  and  France,  and  reached  the  river  Weser.  The 
third  portion  consisted  of  the  small  Principalities  of  Hohen- 
zolleni,  enclosed  within  the  States  of  Baden  and  Wiirtem- 
berg, The  laud  frontieis  of  Prussia  were :  1st,  of  the  eastern 
portion, — Bussia  and  Poland  on  the  east ;  Austria,  Saxony,  and 
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Thuriiigia  on  the  eoTitli;  Hanover,  Hesee-Caasel,  Brnnawick, 
Mecklenburg,  on  the  west.  2d,  of  the  western  portion, — Hol- 
land and  Hanover  on  the  north ;  Lippe,  Bninswick,  Hanover, 
HeBse-Oaasel,  Waldeck,  Hesse-Daimstadt,  Ifassan,  and  Bben- 
ish  Bavaria  on  the  east  i  France  on  the  aoaUi;  Loxembonig, 
Holland,  and  Belgioni  on  the  west. 

Now,  the  division  of  her  territory  by  the  smaller  interven- 
ing States  bad  always  been  an  eyesore  to  Prussia.  It  was 
also  a  source  of  military  weakness,  as  increasing  the  extent 
of  frontier  she  would  have  to  defend.  This  was  one  great 
reason  why  the  acqnisition  of  Hanover  had  formed  the  pnn- 
cipal  object  of  her  foreign  policy  in  former  years.  Free  and 
unimpeded  communication  with  her  rich  western  provinces 
was  now  more  than  ever  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  Prussia 
to  engage  her  powerful  adversary  on  the  Silesian  frontier  on 
snfBciently  favourable  terms.  Nor  would  it  be  prudent,  at 
the  commencement  of  what  might  prove  a  desperate  struggle, 
to  leave  a  State  like  Hanover,  with  a  small  but  compact 
military  force,  in  a  position  of  doubtful  neutrality,  immedi- 
ately in  her  rear,  ^e  firat  necessary  step  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Gassel, 
with  the  double  object  of  mastering  the  conuunnications 
which  traversed  those  States  from  east  to  west,  and  of  neutral- 
ising contingents  which  otherwise  would  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  enemy's  camp 

Still  more  pressing  considerations  prompted  the  simultane- 
ons  seizure  of  Saxony.  The  attitude  of  this  last  kingdom  bad 
been  openly  hostile  throughont  the  recent  complications. 
Moreover,  the  stiat^c  value  of  Saxon  territory  to  either 
belligerent  could  not  he  over-estimated ;  to  Prussia,  whether 
for  offence  or  defenoe,  it  was  paramount  An  Austrian  army, 
settled  in  Saxony  in  snfScient  force,  would  directly  menace 
the  FroBSian  capital,  which  no  obstacle,  natoral  or  artificial, 
protects.  In  case  of  its  advance  npon  Berlin — the  olgective 
loudly  proclaimed  from  Vienna — the  Prussian  troops  occupy- 
ing Silesia  must  necessarily  be  withdrawn  for  the  defence  of 
that  city,  and  the  much-cherished  province  thus  be  subjected 
to  invasion.  At  Dresden,  too,  the  lines  of  railway  meet  by 
which  Austria  would  soon  effect  the  all-important  communi- 
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cation  with  her  western  (German  allieB.  Conversely,  by  the 
early  occapation  of  Saxony,  the  northern  issuea  of  the  moiin- 
tain  defiles  which  connect  Bohemia  with  that  kingdom,  would 
be  gained  for  Prussia.  These  she  might  either  hold  defen- 
sively, or  nae  for  the  invasion  of  Austrian  soil ;  whilst  by  the 
lateral  railway,  stretching  from  Cassel  through  Leipzig,  Dres- 
den, and  Breslaa,  she  would  possess  unbroken  communication 
along  her  whole  extent  of  &ont.  Vigorous  assumption  of  the 
initiative,  therefore,  was  indispensable  to  the  successful  com- 
mencement of  the  great  struggle  which  Prussia  had  under- 
taken. But  in  admitting  the  commanding  we^ht  of  military 
consideratione,  it  is  difficult  to  sanction  the  measures  by 
which  the  Prussian  minister  advanced  towards  his  ends.  The 
crooked  coarse  he  thought  fit  to  pursue,  towards  Hanover 
espwnally,  will  probably  entail  the  censure  of  later  historians. 
The  ministers  of  that  kingdom  had  soon  recognised  the  dangers 
which  loomed  for  it  in  the  future.  To  avert  these,  which 
threatened  its  independence,  had  been  their  sole,  and  honest, 
object.  Safety  was  sought  in  a  course  of  absolute,  rigid 
neutrality.  Thus  the  Austrian  troops  retiring  from  Holstein 
were  not  permitted  to  remain  on  Hanoverian  territory,  valu- 
able as  their  co-operation  must  have  proved  in  the  war  which 
was  so  soon  to  oommenca  Nor  was  the  slightest  preparation 
made  for  fnture  military  action.  As  complications  increased,  the 
Ooveniment  baaed  its  course  on  the  sole  existing  legal  ground 
—the  Act  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  &om  which  Prasfiia 
released  herself  by  seceding.  When,  therefore,  Count  Bis- 
marck's summons — demanding  from  King  Geoi^e  the  virtual 
surrender  of  his  own  sovereign  rights  and  of  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom  in  favour  of  Prussia,  under  penalty  of  incur- 
ring hostile  action  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
case  of  refusal — arrived  on  the  15th  June,  the  indignation 
caused  by  a  measure  at  once  so  harsh  and  so  violent  may  be 
readily  conceived.  The  protest  which  the  King  has  since  pub- 
li^ied  to  Europe  exposes  the  hardship  of  his  case,  as  well  as 
the  duplicity  of  which  he  was  the  victiin.  But  there  are 
moments  in  the  history  of  nations  where  individual  right, 
however  exalted,  cedes  to  the  pressure  of  a  higher  necessity. 
To  the  separate  sovereign  rights  of  her  princes,  Germany'truly 
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traced  tlie  csnaes  of  her  political  impotence.  Ag^nst  tbe 
nnnatuial  diviaion  which  so  long  had  kept  hei  giant  strength 
in  chains,  she  had  loudly,  and  yet  bo  uselessly,  protested. 
The  justification  of  the  means  employed  must  be  aooght  in 
the  grandenr  of  the  cause,  which  each  sacoeBsiTe  month  may 
tend  to  realise. 

However  unscrupulous  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  minister 
may  be  considered,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ability 
with  which  his  plans  had  been  thought  oat.  The  teat  of  this 
is  foond  in  the  occuTacy  with  which  events  were  forestalled, 
and  in  rapidity  of  action  under  emergency.  Count  Bistnaick 
was  well  aware  that  the  summons  which  he  despatched 
simultaneously  to  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  must 
be  rejected,  and  his  military  measures  were  prepared  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Prussian  army,  oigaoised  aa  we  have  already  seen,  had 
quietly  settled  down,  during  the  first  days  of  Juoc^  into  the 
following  positions.  The  headquarteia  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  who  commanded  the  Ist  army,  were  placed  at  Giir- 
litz,  in  Silesia,  on  the  extreme  eastern  Saxon  &ontier.  One 
day's  march  would  carry  him  across  to  Loban,  and  }dace 
iu  his  possession  tbe  line  of  railway  leading  from  Dres- 
den, through  Beicheuberg,  to  Eoni^rats  and  Fardubitz  in 
Sohemia. 

General  Herwarth,  commanding  the  Elbe  army,  was 
waiting  near  Strehla  to  seize  the  important  junction  of  Biesa, 
where  tbe  railway  lines  from  Leipzig  in  the  west,  and  Grom 
Berlin  in  the  north,  united  on  their  common  conise  to 
Dresden. 

The  Crown  Prince,  whose  army  had  been  pushed  down 
towards  the  southern  extremities  of  Silesia,  was  posted  with 
his  headquarters  at  the  little  fortress  of  Neisse,  whence,  cen- 
trally sitoated,  he  could  either  cross  into  Austrian  territory 
or  unite  with  the  Ist  army,  according  to  circumstances. 

On  the  Hanoverian  &ontieis  two  Prussian  divisions  had 
been  concentrated,  prepared  to  march  from  opposite  quarters 
upon  the  capital.  One  of  these,  under  (General  Uontenffel, 
consisting  of  the  regiments  which  had  recently  marched  down 
from  Schleswig,  was  massed  at  Harburg,  ready  to  crou  the 
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Elbe  at  that  point.  The  other,  belongiDg  to  the  7th  army 
corps,  oommanded  b^  General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  occupied 
Minden,  on  the  Weser,  whence  two  short  marches  across  the 
little  territory  of  Lippe  would  cany  it  into  the  immediate 
neighboTuhood  of  the  Hanoverian  capital 

Farther  to  the  south,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Nassau,  close  to  the  Wetzlar  railway  janction.  General  Beyer 
was  encamped  with  the  troops  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Sastadt  and  Mayence,  augmented  by  a  few  battalions 
from  the  Bhine  depots.  His  duty  would  be  to  seize  the  line 
of  railway  which  connects  Frankfurt  and  the  towns  south  of 
the  Maine  with  the  north  of  Germany,  then  to  march  upon 
Cassel,  the  capital  of  the  Electorate. 

These  several  detachments,  under  Manteuffel,  Falkenatein, 
and  Beyer,  on  the  15th  of  June  numbered  altogether  about 
45,000  men ;  by  a  convei^ng  movement  from  the  north, 
west,  and  south  they  purposed  to  unite,  in  order  to  ftustrate 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Hanover  to  concen- 
trate his  army.  They  were  shortly  to  be  reinforced  by  regi- 
ments of  the  second  Landwehi  levy,  which  were  now  being 
laiadly  completed. 

The  refusal  of  the  three  States  concerned  to  comply  with 
PruBsia'a  demands,  was  responded  to  by  the  immediate  in- 
vasion of  their  territory  during  the  night  of  the  15th  and 
16th  of  June.  This  their  sovereigns  had  of  coutse  anticipated, 
and  though  their  time  was  short,  had  issued  their  instructions 
accordingly.  The  Hanoverian  forces  were  ordered  to  concen- 
trate, &om  different  parts,  at  the  little  town  of  Gottingen, 
situated  at  the  southern  ezb«mity  of  the  kiiigd(Hn.  The 
King's  object  evidently  was,  to  gain  a  position  which  he 
m^ht  hold  successfully,  if  sapported  by  the  Federal  troops 
assembling  on  the  Maine,  or  from  which  he  could  retire  to 
nnite  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfurt,  should 
eircomstances  so  compel  him.  The  assembly  of  his  troops 
was  successfully  and  very  rapidly  efrect«d,  but  in  the  extreme 
hany  of  departure  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  provide 
the  army  with  all  that  was  necessary  to  maintain  ita  efficiency 
in  the  field.  The  troops  present  in  Gottingen  consisted  of 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  six  weak  cavaliy  regiments, 
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and  fifly-six  guns.  The  men  were  already  much  fotigued  by 
the  forced  marches  which  their  conceDttfttion  had  entailed; 
their  ammunition,  too,  was  deficient ;  and  the  difficulties  of 
suhsiBtence  soon  made  themselves  felt.  Uoder  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  deemed  advisable  to  halt  for  three  days 
at  Gdttlngen,  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  order  and  organi- 
sation necessary  for  field  purposes,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  regarding  hostile  movements,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  southern  allies.  The  Kii^  had  left 
his  capital  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  joined  the  army  at 
Gottingen  on  the  day  following.  Meanwhile  the  Pruaaians 
had  entered  Hanover,  and  soon  took  up  the  pursuit  The 
pressure  of  the  advance  of  Generals  Manteuffel  and  Falken- 
stein,  now  united,  from  the  north,  and  the  report  of  Beer's 
march  through  Giessen  and  Marbui^,  from  the  south,  upon 
Cassel,  by  which  the  direct  retreat  of  the  Hanoverians  upon 
Frankfurt  was  intercepted,  forced  these  at  last  to  move. 
The  Federals  on  the  Maine,  distant  but  three  good  marches, 
had  not  yet  stirred,  and  the  only  outlet  for  escape  led  through 
territory  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Giotha,  who 
had  already  declared  himself  the  ally  of  Frussia.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  the  Hanoverians  commenced  their  inarch 
upon  OoUia,  by  way  of  Miihlhausen,  which  last  town  they 
occupied  on  the  23d.  The  Prussians,  principally  intent 
upon  the  impending  invasion  of  Bohemia,  had  only  left  a 
few  battalions  in  Thnriugia  to  maintain  communication  with 
the  west^  and  to  hold  the  Cassel-Leipzig-Dresden  line  of 
railway.  Seven  battalions  of  infantry,  including  the  Saze- 
Coburg  regiment,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  four  guns,  were, 
however,  hastily  called  together,  so  soon  as  the  direction  of 
the  Hanoverian  march  was  ascertained,  and  posted  strongly 
across  the  Cobui^  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Grotha,  prepared 
to  dispute  the  further  retreat  of  the  King.  This  force  was 
manifestly  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  hod  the  King  at 
once  attacked  with  vigour,  his  object  of  joining  the  Bava- 
rians, who  were  now  feebly  demonstrating  from  the  soath, 
would  probably  have  been  effected  without  much  difficulty. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  he  over-estimated  the  Prussian 
numbers,  and,  under  the  influence  of  depression,  enlisted  the 
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serricea  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  with  a  viefr  to  negotiate  with 
the  Conit  at  Berlin.  The  delay  thiia  occasioned  proved  fatal 
to  the  king's  inteieBta.  Falkenstein  and  Beyer  having  united 
at  Caaeel,  pnshed  their  battalions  rapidly  forward  by  rail  to 
Eisenach,  whilst  ])if  antenSel  waa  approaching  from  the  north 
by  the  Miihlhausen  road.  Their  object  had  been  to  gain 
anfficdent  time  to  Burround  the  HanoTerians,  who,  &om  all 
acGoauta,  were  suffering  severe  privations,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  a  speedy  capitulation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
at  this  early  period  of  the  war,  when  Prussia  waa  on  the 
poiot  of  closing  with  her  principal  adversary,  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  sarrender  of  the  Hanoverian  army. 
It  was  not  only  that  the  troops  themselves  were  stanch  and 
good,  bat  their  jonction  with  the  Federals  at  Frankfort  waa 
r^arded  with  some  little  anxiety,  fiom  the  fact  that  Prussia 
had  stripped  her  western  districts,  with  a  view  to  overwhelm 
Benedek  by  a  great  offensive  effort.  So  soon,  therefore,  aa 
the  concentric  manoeuvre  which  was  to  decide  the  &te  of 
King  Qeoige's  brave  little  army  was  completed,  the  tone  of 
the  negotiations  was  altogether  changed.  Too  late  the  King 
perceived  the  ruse  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  dape ; 
but,  though  his  cause  was  lost^  the  spirit  of  his  race  is  glori- 
ousfy  reflected  in  his  eubseqoent  action.  Spuming  to  tarnish 
the  last  days  of  the  bright  history  of  his  soldiers  with  dis- 
grace, he  fell  back  from  before  Gotha,  and  recrosaed  into 
FmssiaD  territory  at  Langensalza,  in  order  to  place  his  army 
in  the  strong  defensive  position  of  Merxleben. 

Here  he  was  somewhat  prematurely  attacked  by  the 
PrusEdaQ  General  Flies  on  the  27th  of  June,  who  was  con- 
aequently  repulsed  with  very  considerable  loss ;  but  on  the 
following  day  Falkenstein  closed  in  from  all  sides,  and  on 
the  29t^  of  June,  to  save  further  useless  efTusion  of  blood. 
King  George  capitulated,  with  the  whole  of  his  army.  The 
ofiBcers  retained  their  arms,  horses,  and  ba^age;  but  the 
men  were  disarmed,  and,  on  condition  of  not  serving  during 
the  war  against  Prussia,  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

The  King  of  Hanover  has  since  complained  of  the  want 
of  good  faith  displayed  by  Prussia  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
almost  nseless  to  say  that  such  complaints  are,  for  the  most 
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port,  anfonnded.  It  is  not  by  hard  fighting  alone  thai 
snccess  in  war  is  attained.  Under  circamstancee  of  etnet- 
geacy,  frit  and  readiness  of  resoorce  are  almys  tamed  to 
profitable  account,  the  advantage  remaining  with  Uie  more 
skilful  antagonist  By  similar  means  Blucher  effected  bis 
retreat  on  the  same  ground,  after  the  doable  catastrophe  st 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.  Six-and-thirty  honrs  gained  by  Bagn- 
tion's  ready  wit  at  Hollabronn,  in  1805,  saved  Kutasow's  army, 
already  gravely  compromised  in  retreat  So  stem,  eo  terribly 
important,  are  the  results  of  war  to  those  concerned,  that 
every  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  Uie  path  to  vic- 
tory may  be  traced,  ia  necessarily,  and  rightly,  brought  into 
action. 

Tbe  loyalty  and  valour  displayed  by  Uie  Hanoverian  troops 
during  these  trying  days,  were  worthy  of  their  old  repatatioa 
Though  fighting  under  signal  disadvantages,  by  which  the 
morale  of  the  army  must  certainly  have  been  impaired,  tfaeii 
gallant  bearing  in  action  has  been  warmly  recognised  by  the 
adversaries  they  succeeded  in  worsting.  The  cavalry  esped- 
ally  behaved  with  the  utmost  self-devotion,  charging  home  at 
a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  again  and  again,  upon  the  Frusaian 
infantry  formations.  How  changed  the  duties  of  cavaliy  in 
the  field  will  henceforth  prove  to  be,  how  futile  their  attack, 
however  determined,  upon  foot-soldiers  armed  with  breech- 
loading  rifles,  was  amply  demooBtrated  at  Langensalza. 

The  surrender  of  the  Hanoverians  was  keenly  felt  by  all 
adherents  to  the  Federal  cause  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
Coupled  with  the  events  which,  in  the  meantime,  bad  ensaed 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  it  staggered  the  confidence  of  the 
warmest  partisans  of  Austria.  Grief  and  indignation  united 
in  condemning  the  apparent  apathy  displayed  by  the  Federal 
commanders.  The  conduct  of  Bavaria,  especially,  was  already 
sadly  incomprehensible  to  her  own  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  tiie 
public  at  large,  and  the  ominous  cry  of  treachery  was  daily 
gaining  strength. 

We  have  already  noticed,  from  bis  arrival  at  Cassel,  that 
the  mission  of  General  Beyer  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  Elec- 
torate. Leaving  hia  camp  at  Wetzlar  on  the  16th  of  June; 
with  about  15,000  troops  of  all  aims,  he  marched  across  the 
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Dftimstsdt  teriitory  at  Qiessen,  into  Hesse-Cassel,  making  for 
Itfarbn^.  He  found  the  Maine- Weser  railway  broken  up  to 
impede  hia  march,  which  he  continued  with  extraordinaiy 
npdity,  by  road,  to  Caasel.  But  though  his  division  had 
trarersed  the  ninety  miles  in  three  successive  days,  the  Elec- 
tor had  already  succeeded  in  despatching  the  few  thousand 
aoldieiB  who  constituted  his  army  to  Hanau,  on  the  Maine, 
where  they  rallied  to  the  Federal  standards.  The  Elector 
himself,  refusing  to  leave  the  capital,  was  soon  arrested  by 
order  irom  Berlin,  and  conveyed  to  Stettin,  where  a  befitting 
residence  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Bnt  there  were  still  the  forces  of  Bavaria,  and  those  of 
Wiirtembeig,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  combined  with  an 
Austrian  brigade,  forming  the  8th  Federal  corps,  in  the  field ; 
and  these  had  yet  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  army  of  tlie  Maine 
under  General  Yogel  von  Falkenstein.  The  former  had  been 
moving  north  by  forced  marches,  but  £ailed  to  reach  their 
Hanoverian  allies  to  avert  the  disaster  of  Langensalza.  Bat 
the  evil  of  divided  commands  was  very  apparent  Prince 
Charles  of  Bavaria  was  but  feebly  seconded  by  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Hesse,  who  commanded  the  8th  corps;  and  this 
want  of  unity  of  action  enabled  the  Prussian  commander  to 
take  advantage  of  the  errors  of  his  adversaries,  and,  while 
preventing  their  early  junction,  defeat  the  opposing  bodies 
in  detail. 

He  concentrated  his  three  divisions  at  Eisenach,  and 
moved  on  Fnlda,  tbe  8th  corps  being  then  in  movement 
eastward  from  Giessen,  and  the  Bavarians  on  the  march  to 
Meiningen — ^their  final  object  being,  after  many  counter-orders, 
to  unite  at  Fulda. 

On  the  3d  July,  Falkenstein  drove  back  the  Bavarians 
at  Wieeenthal  (north  of  Meiningen)  with  his  left  wing  and 
centre,  whereupon  the  8th  Corps  also  retreated  on  Frank- 
furt. On  the  10th,  Prince  Charles  was  again  defeated  at  Eis- 
singen,  and  retreated  in  hot  haste  towards  the  Maine,  cross- 
ing it  at  Schweinfart  The  Bavarians  had  for  the  time  been 
disposed  o£ 

Moving  then  towards  Frankftirt,  the  Prussian  general  suc- 
eesafully  engaged  those  fractions  of  the  8th  corps  which  had 
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been  pushed  forward  thence  to  the  eastward,  at  Laufach  and 
Afloha£fenbarg,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  July,  and  moved  on 
the  town,  on  which  point  hia  right  division  (Beyer),  advancing 
h;  GelnhauBen  on  the  right  flank  towards  the  same  objective, 
was  also  concentrating. 

The  town  was  occupied  on  the  16th  and  17th,  by  which 
date  the  8th  corps  concentrated  on  the  Odenwald,  and 
opened  communication  with  the  Bavarians  at  Wiirzbnrg. 

General  von  MantenfTel  assumed  command  of  the  anny  on 
the  appointment  of  Falbenst^  as  Oovemor  of  Bohemia,  and 
moved  on  the  21st  against  the  now  united  corps. 

On  the  24th  two  actions  took  place,  and,  on  the  25fch,  a 
battle  at  WiirzhuTg  terminated  again  in  favour  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  allied  forces  retreated  across  the  Maine  und^ 
cover  of  the  fortress. 

By  this  date  the  events  in  Bohemia  had  altered  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  belligerents ;  and  the  armistice  concluded  between 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  inclnded  also 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  western  theatre. 

Meanwhile  in  Saxony,  whither,  as  fonning  the  principal 
theatre  of  war,  all  attention  was  directed,  unexpected  and  veiy 
important  events  had  occurred.  Owing  to  the  strategic  advan- 
tages the  possession  of  the  little  kingdom  offered  to  either 
of  the  chief  belligerents,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
issue  of  the  war  would,  in  great  measure,  be  determined  on 
Saxon  soil.  The  uninitiated — those  who  could  not  estimate 
the  numbers  or  the  relative  state  of  preparation  of  the  Pros- 
sian  and  Austrian  armies,  but  whose  judgment  was  based  upon 
topographical  considerations,  as  well  as  on  the  well-known 
character  of  the  Austrian  commander,  and  the  interests  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend — ^were  fully  prepared  for  the  advance 
of  the  Aostriana  throi^h  the  Bohemian  defiles  into  that  king- 
dom, on  the  commencement  of  hostilitiea  From  tiie  know- 
ledge which  is  now  possessed  of  the  positions  and  strength  of 
the  Prussian  armies,  any  such  operation,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
was  clearly  impracticable. 

In  expectation  of  coming  events,  the  Saxon  army,  well 
appointed,  and  numbering  25,000  excellent  soldiers,  had  been 
posted  with  its  flanks  resting  respectively  upon  Riesa  on  the 
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Elbe,  and  on  Pima  and  Eonigstein,  while  the  centre  occupied 
the  capital,  fronting  towards  the  north-east. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  Austrian  plan 
of  the  campa^n,  as  soggested  by  the  Memoir  on  the  "  Flan  of 
Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  North,"  prepared  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  von  Krismanic,  who  was  at  that  time  ohief  of  the  "  Opera- 
tion Buieaa  "  at  Vienna.  Though  Baron  Henitstein  was  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army  commanded  by  Benedek,  the  general 
idea,  so  to  speak,  was  drawn  up  at  headquarters,  and  this  has 
been  well  criticised  by  the  Austrian  staff  in  the  official 
account  of  the  war,  since  published,  and  to  which  detailed 
reference  is  here  impossible. 

Krismanic  aignee  that  the  defensive  attitude  assumed  by 
Austria  was,  though  an  unfortunate  fact  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
signed at  once  the  ralue  to  be  obtained  &om  quickly  taking 
an  energetiG  initiatlTe,  enforced  on  the  empire  in  deference 
to  European  opinion,  with  a  view  of  throwing  the  onus  of  an 
actual  declaration  of  war  on  Prussia.  Concentration  at  Olmiitz, 
in  Moravia,  was  th««fore  first  suggested,  both  because  such  a 
poration  protected  the  direct  road  from  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  the  nearest  frontier,  to  the  capital,  and  covered  the 
line  of  retreat  on  the  Danube;  and  also  because  when,  by  stand- 
it^  on  the  defensive,  the  temporary  inferiority  of  the  Austrian 
army  was  acknowledged,  the  project  of  basing  it  on  a  strongly- 
intrenched  camp,  well  armed,  is  founded  on  true  strate^cal 
principles. 

A  nunnte  attention  to  detail  characterises  this  Memoir. 
The  exact  disposition  of  each  corps  is  referred  to ;  and,  owing 
to  difGcnlties  of  supply,  the  army  took  up  an  extended 
strat^c  &ont  of  50  to  55  miles,  so  that  concentration  on 
one  flank  would  occupy  6,  and  on  the  centra  at  least 
2^  days.  This  early  disposition  was  based  chiefly  on  the  ' 
possibility  of  a  Prussian  invasion  of  Moravia ;  but  if  the 
initiative  could  be  recovered  owing  to  Prussian  tardiness,  the 
army  would  move  to  the  Upper  Elbe,  utilising  the  railway  for 
provisions  and  ba^iage,  while  cavalry  protected  the  exposed 
flauk  on  the  Sileeian  frontier.  If  undisturbed,  a  union  with 
the  other  forces  of  those  States  which  sided  with  Austria  in 
the  contest  might  then  take  place. 
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It  had  been  assumed  tliat  at  the  oommencemeDt  of  June  the 
Fnusians  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Austriaii  dispositions, 
and  this  has  been  confinned  by  them  in  their  own  official 
account,  in  which  they  assert  that  on  the  11th  of  the  month 
they  had  no  leliable  information  regarding  the  enemy,  and 
imagined  that  the  mass  of  Benedek'a  army  was  advancing  in 
Bohemia. 

The  Prussians  also  affirm  that  at  this  period  the  Austrian 
effectire  force  with  the  Saxons  quite  equalled  their  own,  and, 
like  everybody  else,  they  expected  to  come  into  collision  tint 
on  Saxon  soiL 

But  the  selection  of  Olmiitz  as  the  point  of  concentration 
of  the  army  soon  destroyed  this  expectation.  Though  tbe 
Militar  Zeitschrift  at  the  time  pointed  out  that  the  position 
there  was  well  calculated  to  keep  the  enemy  in  doubt  and 
force  them  to  divide  theii  army,  the  Frussiana  reply,  on  the 
other  hand,  that^  when  the  fact  was  known  to  them,  all 
anxiety  as  to  the  possible  direction  of  an  offensive  movsment 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  might  threaten  Berlin,  ceased,  and 
eveiy  doubt  as  to  their  own  plan  of  action  at  once  vanished. 

Exa^erated  ideas  of  Prussia's  preparations  were  enter- 
tained  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  feared  lest  his  concentratioa 
might  be  disturbed ;  and  considerable  anxiety,  and  even 
alarm,  was  felt  on  account  of  the  precarious  character  of  their 
railway  communication  with  the  capital  from  which  they 
derived  their  chief  supplies. 

Delay  was  advisable  for  other  reasons.  Neither  S&xony 
nor  the  other  allied  States  of  the  Confederation  were  com- 
pletely  ready,  and  thus  time  for  the  completion  of  the  neces- 
sary preparations  was  all-important 

On  the  10th  June  the  Austrian  army  was  almost  entirely 
concentrated  in  Moravia,  the  1st  corps  only  (Clam-Gailas)  be- 
ing on  the  Upper  Elbe ;  and  the  critics  of  the  originEl  plan 
forcibly  point  ont  that  with  very  slightly  altered  dispositions 
it  might  have  been  all  massed  in  Bohemia,  ready  for  offensire 
action  rather  than  defence.  At  this  date  the  Pmsaian  sttst^c 
&ont  extended  for  160  miles  through  a  difficult  country,  in 
which  the  lateral  communications  were  bad;  and  then,  at 
least,  their  entire  tendency  was  to  rest  on  the  defensive. 
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Ftom  this  there  is  but  one  conclneion  to  be  drawn,  that  the 
Prussian  army  was  not  completely  ready  before  the  Austrian, 
and  that  hence  KriBmanic'a  preniiBes  were  false,  and  the  re- 
anltiiig  concentiatioD  at  Olmiitz  equally  open  to  ceneare. 

The  only  means  that  now  remained  of  remedying  the  error 
was,  in  the  view  of  the  AoBtrian  critic,  for  Beuedek  to  move 
at  once  and  attack  the  Grown  Prince.  That  the  latter  felt  the 
posaibilify  of  this  dai^r  is  evident  by  his  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  occupy  the  strong  position  of  Neisse  on  the  lOtb  of 
June  for  the  protection  of  the  province  of  Sileaia.  Here  he 
waa  reinforced  by  the  Guard ;  and,  though  he  still  remained 
on  the  defensive,  he  was  now  strong  enough  to  resist  attack, 
and  give  freedom  of  action  to  the  other  armies. 

Bat  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  real  intention  on 
Anstiia's  part,  for  political  as  well  as  military  reasons,  to 
enter  Froseia.  The  initiative  was  voluutarily  abandoned  at  a 
tdme  when  taking  it  offered  the  best  prospects  of  auccees. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Grown  Prince  was  ordered  to 
take  poat  at  Neisse,  Frederick  Charles  was  directed  to  concen- 
trate at  Qorlitz,  ready  to  enter  Saxon  Loaatia,  or  to  support 
the  Grown  Prince,  as  circumstancea  might  require.  The 
marches  of  both  armies  terminated  by  Jane  18. 

The  Elbe  army  could  not  take  part  in  Qua  movement  until 
Saxony  was  cleared.  It  was  possible  that  the  Saxons  would 
bold  off  by  Plauen  and  join  the  Bavarians,  in  which  case 
Herwartb  would  have  been  placed  in  observation  to  protect 
the  Prussian  communications  thus  greatly  endangered  if 
operating  offensively.  It  was  hoped  that  Bavaria,  lukewarm 
in  the  alliance,  would  be  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  or  not 
be  ready.  In  this  case  nothing  would  be  left  for  the  Saxon 
army  but  to  fight  f^inst  long  odds,  or  retire  into  Bohemia. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Anstrians  would  reinforce  their 
allies  ia  Saxony  by  one  corps  at  any  rate,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  essential  for  Herwarth  to  remain  where  he  was  in 
order  to  operate  by  either  bank  of  the  Elb& 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  the  Saxons  retired  into 
Bohemia,  Herwarth  would  he  available  for  subsequent  con- 
centration elsewhere.  The  reserve  corps  was  now  ordered  to 
join  him.     The  aspect  of  affairs  at  Frankfurt  released  Prussia 
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from  farther  diplomatic  considerationa,  and  those  of  a  paielf 
military  character  became  dominant. 

From  June  14  the  King  of  Prussia  decided  definitel;  on 
an  offensive  campaign.  The  first  steps  to  this  end  were  the 
occnpation  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  then  that  of  Saxony. 

Herwarth  was  informed  that  his  forward  movement  would 
commence  on  the  16th  June,  and  he  made  his  dispositdons 
accordingly.  The  Anatrians  claim  to  have  been  well  informed 
as  to  the  Frnssian  movements  ;  so  long  as  they  conM  depend 
apoQ  the  presence  of  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  forces  between 
Toigaa  and  Waldenburg,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  move  into  Bohemia— in  fact  there  was  every  reason  for 
so  doing.  Preparations  for  this  movement  were  commenced 
June  9,  bat  the  Prussians  had  begun  hostilities  before  the 
army  actually  moved.  Instructions  were  given  to  Clam  to 
look  ont  for  the  Saxons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jung  Buu- 
lan,  and  then  to  join  the  main  army. 

The  Prussians  entered  Saxony  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
and  on  the  same  day  Horn's  division  (1st  Army)  reached 
Lobaa  from  Gorlits. 

When  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Herwarth  crossed  the 
eastern  and  northern  {rontiers  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
16th  June,  the  Saxon  advanced-posts  at  once  fell  back  upon 
the  main  line,  destroying  the  bridges  across  the  Elbe  at 
Biesa  and  Meissen,  and  rendering  impracticable  the' railway 
lines  leading  from  both  extremities  to  the  capital.  The  Prus- 
sians, whose  preparations  for  the  invasion  had  been  admirably 
completed,  moved  rapidly  forward,  and,  whilst  Herwarth 
marched  upon  Dresden,  Loban,  Bautzen,  Zittan,  and  Bischof- 
awerda,  were  successively  occupied  by  the  Prince.  No  exposi- 
tion was  offered  to  this  advance  by  the  Saxons,  who  fell  back  in 
perfect  order  on  Pima;  and,  after  evacuating  Dresden,  entered 
the  defiles  of  the  Erz-Gebii^  and  Lusatian  mountains  by  the 
roads  which  converge  by  way  of  Toplitz  and  Telschen  apoa 
Leitmeritz  in  Bohemia.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  memorable 
anniveraaiy  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Herwarth  occu[Hed 
Dresden — on  the  19th,  his  troops,  spreading  to  secure  their 
commnnications,  entered  Leipzig  and  Chemnitz — on  the  20th, 
Flauen  was  occupied ;  and  thus,  in  four  days,  this  classical 
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ground,  vhich  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  thoosands  of  lives,  passed  into  Prussian  possession 
with  barely  an  exchange  of  shots.  Nor  did  the  Prussians  rest 
long  upon  their  bloodless  laurels.  With  surprising  activity 
the  passes  leading  into  Bohemia  were  successively  seized; 
whilst  Herwarth,  replaced  at  Dresden  by  the  1st  reserve 
corps  (25,000  strong),  composed  exclusively  of  Landwehr 
regiments,  under  General  von  der  Miilbe,  moved  np  to  the 
frontier  in  the  direction  of  Schluckenau  and  Sumbnrg :  com- 
mnnication  with  the  I'st  Army  had  been  effected  by  cavalry 
patrols  through  Bischofswerda. 

The  Saxons  did  not,  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  utilise 
the  railway  in  their  retreat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  and 
their  junction  with  Clam  in  Bohemia  was  thus  delayed  by 
some  days.  On  the  18bh  the  headquarters  reached  Toplitz,  and 
after  naing  rail  &om  Lobositz,  reached  Fardubitz  by  the  23d. 

Meanwhile  Clam  concentrated  the  1st  corps  at  Jung  Bunz- 
]an  to  cover  the  safety  of  the  Saxons;  but  here,  again,  no  de- 
fence vras  intended,  and  his  orders,  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
object  of  the  scattered  corps  should  he  to  regain  the  main 
army  intact,  so  that  the  roads  to  Gitschin  were  to  be  carefully 
guarded,  are  of  significant  importance. 

Probably  the  first  corps  might  have  effected  this  object 
without  collision ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  2Ist  a  despatch 
arrived  from  headquarters  ordering  Clam  and  the  Crown 
Prince  to  remain  for  the  present  at  Jung  Bunzlau  and  Miin- 
chengratz. 

The  Saxons  marched  Irom  Frelau  by  Chlunic  and  Ijmburg 
to  Jung  Bunzlau,  arriving  on  the  24th  and  25th. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Emperor  telegraphed  to  Benedek 
that  events  in  Germany  rendered  the  commencement  of  active 
operations  desirable,  but  that  military  considerations  were, 
however,  paramount,  and  that  it  must  he  left  to  the  com- 
mander in  the  field  to  decide.  He  answered  the  despatch  the 
same  day.  He  informed  his  imperial  master  that  dispositions 
had  been  already  made  to  concentrate  at  Josepfastadt  if  the 
enemy  remained  at  Gorlitz  and  Landshut;  or  to  collect,  in  four 
days,  at  Olmiitz  if  the  Prussians  assembled  in  Upper  Silesia, 
as  his  latest  intelligence  seemed  to  indicate. 
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The  diepositioiiB  for  this  march  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
actual  emei^ency.  It  was  possible  to  have  gained  two  or 
three  important  days  here,  and  to  have  blocked  the  Silesian 
defiles  by  making  iise  of  the  railway.  It  is  evident  that  the 
infonnation  at  the  Austrian  headquarters  was  very  deficient. 
The  enemy  was  mnoh  nearer  the  position  aimed  at  if  at 
Oorlitz-Landshat  than  Benedek,  who  cottld  not  reach  it 
without  collision  unless  the  Prussians  lost  valuable  time.  No 
declaration  of  war  had  as  yet  been  presented  at  headqaarters, 
but  it  was  hourly  to  be  expected ;  and  on  the  23d  the  Prus- 
sians actually  notified  it. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Prussians  now  prepared  to 
enter  Bohemia,  indicates  that  the  evacuation  of  Saxony  by 
the  King  and  his  army  was  not  altogether  unexpected  by 
them.  Supplied  ae  they  were  with  excellent  information,  it 
is  probable  that  the  causes  which  interfered  with  Beuedek's 
action  were  thoroughly  known  to  them.  The  character  of 
this  gallant  soldier,  equally  with  the  configuration  of  the 
country  which  formed  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  was  too 
well  koowQ  to  the  Prussian  staff  to  lead  them  into  false  con- 
clusions conoernii^  his  passive,  defensive  attitud& 

The  moral  effect  of  this  fii-st  phase  of  the  war  upon  tbe 
people  of  Oerinauy  is  scarcely  to  be  exa^erated.  The  vigour 
and  harmony  of  action,  coupled  with  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  military  force  already  displayed  by  Pruseia,  offered 
cause  for  serious  reflection  to  those  best  versed  in  European 
polity.  To  have  already  detached  from  the  Austrian  league 
the  resources  of  the  three  largest  States  in  Korth  Germany, 
represented  by  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  no  small 
result,  considered  solely  &om  a  military  point  of  view.  Po- 
litically, the  easy  trinmpha  of  Pruaaia  bore  still  more  valnabte 
fruits.  The  national  party,  which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof, 
recognising  the  true  value  of  the  hour,  now  eagerly  eqMOsed 
the  Prussian  cause,  as  tending  towards  the  eventual  unity  at 
which  they  aimed.  The  petty  States  in  the  north,  which  bad 
hitherto  remained  neutral,  prepared  to  evacnate  the  politicalfab- 
ric,  at  Frankfurt,  wtiich  was  evidently  soon  destined  to  collapse. 
The  more  powerful  States  in  the  south  found  one  more  motive 
for  irresolute  action,  and  for  doubting  the  ability  of  Austria 
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to  stand  her  ground.  Finally,  the  effect  upon  the  people  and 
all  claaees  of  the  army  in  Praasia  was  marked  and  decisive. 
The  clearly-defined  object  of  the  King  and  hie  ministers  to 
settle  once  for  all  the  tjuestion  of  German  dualism,  and  the 
abili^  with  vhich  circnmstances  had  been  bent  towards  this 
end,  were  clearly  recognised.  The  discontent,  which  certainly 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  embodiment  of  the  reserves 
and  Landwehr  levies,  vanished,  soon  to  be  replaced  l^  the 
military  ardonr  which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  victory. 

Several  consideTatioDB  united  in  renderii^  the  invasion 
desirabia  In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
Pmsaia  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  campaign.  She  was 
waging  a  joint  war  with  Italy  as  an  ally.  Any  present  in- 
action on  her  part  must  necessarily  react  upon  the  Italian 
theatre,  and  offer  to  Aostria  the  opportunity  of  dealing  singly 
with  her  adversaries.  Moreover,  time  was  all  that  waa  re- 
quired by  the  South  German  States  to  enable  them  to  develop 
and  mobilise  the  military  resources  which  might  be  directed 
against  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  Prussian  line.  The 
advantages  of  superior  oif^snisation  would  be  lost,  the  moral 
effect  of  recent  sncoess  be  diminished  as  weeks  rolled  on,  and 
the  opportunity  of  closing  a  short  and  brilliant  campa^n 
by  sharp  decisive  action  would  be  forfeited.  There  appears 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  the  intention 
of  Pmsaia,  alter  occupying  Saxony,  to  await  her  adversary's 
attack,  or  to  meet  it  in  that  kingdom.  The  poBition  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  army  at  INeiase,  in  Silesia,  was  calculated  to 
answer  defenfiive  equally  with  offensive  aims ;  and  so  soon  as 
Benedek's  concentration  at  Olmiitz  became  fully  ascertained, 
the  first  impression  of  the  Prussian  staff  was  that  the  invasion 
of  Silesia  must  be  his  true  object  Consequently,  the  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  before  operations  commenced  was 
composed  solely  of  the  5th  and  6th  corps,  was  rapidly  rein- 
forced by  the  Ist  corps,  and  subsequently  by  the  Guard,  from 
Berlin.  Whatever  other  disadvantages  accrued  from  the 
defensive  r6le  which  was  doubtless  forced  upon  the  Austrian 
general,  one  great  object  was  thus  attained  by  his  concentra- 
tion at  Olrnatz.  ITie  military  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
necessarily  divided;  first,  in  order  to  occupy  Saxony  and 
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cover  Berlin— and  secondly,  for  the  defence  of  Silesiia.  Con- 
sidering  that  the  force  of  ciicomeUncea  adduced  above  most 
necesaarily  involve  PrusBia,  sooner  or  later,  in  farther  offen- 
sive movemente,  the  resnlt  was  important,  insamnch  as  it 
would  compel  her  to  enter  Bohonia  from  diveif^t  bases. 
That  is  to  say,  the  danger  of  invasion  would  be  greatiy  in- 
creased by  offering  to  the  defenaive  anny  the  possihili^  of 
opposing,  from  a  central  position,  superior  numbers  to  one  or 
other  of  the  lines  of  invasioiL 

There  is  no  reason  to  douht  that  both  these  circmnstances 
were  fully  appreciated  at  Austrian  headquarteis,  but  it  wsa 
hardly  anticipated  that  the  Prussian  armies  would  so  readUy 
incur  the  danger  alluded  to,  still  less  that  they  would  find 
themselves  iu  a  position,  at  such  short  notice,  to  commence 
Uie  execution  of  what  must  necessarily  prove  the  dacislTe 
operation  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  and  danger  accom- 
panying the  use  of  a  double  line  of  invasion,  presented  them- 
eelves  with  much  force  to  the  Prussian  leaders.  It  is  stated 
on  excellent  authority,  that  "  the  plan  of  a  great  aggressive 
movement  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  King." 
It  may  therefore  be  safely  concluded,  that  in  committing  bis 
armies  to  the  invasion  of  Bohemia,  with  the  certainty  of  offer- 
ing a  great  opportunity  to  the  enemy,  he  was  omply  obeying 
the  necessities  of  the  military  situation.  The  merit  of  the 
course  consists  in  the  prompt  acceptation  of  the  unavoidable 
danger  entailed,  and  in  the  happy  combination  which  reduced 
it  to  a  minimum. 

The  gradnal  unfolding  of  events  since  June  16  had,  how- 
ever, peculiarly  affected  the  relative  duties  of  the  royal  com- 
manders of  the  Prussian  armies.  In  the  expectation  that 
collision  would  ensue  in  Saxony,  the  mass  of  the  Prussian 
forces  bad  first  been  directed  towards  that  kingdom,  intrusted 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Prince  who  had  acquired  some  recent 
experience  in  the  Banish  cunpaign.  The  rdU  originally 
aaaigned  to  the  Crown  Prince,  in  Silesia,  was  of  a  secondary 
character ;  but  &om  the  instant  Saxony  was  occupied  without 
epposition,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility resting  on  the  Crown  Prince's  shoulders  would  be 
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laigsly  increased.  The  reasou  of  thia  ie  plain.  The  character 
of  the  coantty  immediately  east  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  is 
not  only  more  broken  and  difficult  than  that  through  which 
the  advaDce  of  the  Prussian  armies  from  Saxony  into 
Bohemia  would  be  conducted,  but  it  was  correctly  anticipated 
that  the  mass  of  the  Austrian  army  would  be  in  a  position 
to  act  with  very  superior  forces  against  the  several  Pnis- 
ai&a  colxunns  isaoiog  from  the  Silesian  passes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  well  known  at  Prussian  headqnarters  that  the 
Iser  would  be  defended  by  retarding  forces  only,  very  inferior 
to  the  massive  divisions  led  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld.  The  50,000  soldiers  commanded 
by  Clam-Qallas  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  skilfully 
handled,  might  certainly  impede,  but  never  could  imperil,  the 
actual  safety  of  tiiese  troops.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
safety  of  the  Crown  Prince  on  Bohemian  territory  became  the 
first  and  most  pressing  consideration,  and  this  would  very 
mach  depend  upon  the  rapid  action  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  The  instructions  handed  to 'this  last  officer  were 
therefore  conceived  entirely  in  this  sense.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  be  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Losatian  frontier  three 
days  in  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince,  to  cariy  the  line  of  the 
Iser,  to  press  on  to  Gitschin  and  the  Upper  Elbe,  in  order 
that  his  presence  might  soon  make  itself  felt  npon  the  flank 
and  communications  of  the  main  Austrian  army,  probably 
concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eoniginhof. 

To  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  gist  of  the  observations 
oETered  above :  The  unopposed  occupation  of  Saxony  by  the 
Prussians,  and  the  continued  inaction  of  the  Austrian  army, 
entaUed  further  offensive  operations  upon  the  former ;  in  order 
to  enlist  every  possible  chance  in  the  execution  of  these,  the 
extreme  value  of  instant  action  became  apparent;  but  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  armies,  one  in  Saxony,  the  other 
in  Silesia,  necessitated,  if  time  were  to  be  enlisted  as  an  ally, 
the  use  of  doable  lines  of  operation  for  the  invasion  of 
Bohemia ;  this  again  entailed  the  ordinary  peril  of  such  move- 
ments— viz.,  that  before  union  could  be  effected  in  Bohemia, 
one  or  other  of  the  separated  armies  might  be  exposed  to  dis- 
astrous defeat    from  the  ascertained  position  of  the  main 
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Austrian  army  it  was  the  Crowu  Prince  who,  in  all  probo' 
hility,  would  be  called  apon  to  Bustain  the  oneqiial  attack 
of  the  enemy.  Bat  little  forwud  movement  towards  the  com- 
mon points  of  concentratiou  could  therefore  be  expected  from 
the  2d  army ;  it  was  upon  the  1st  army  that  the  duty  de- 
volved of  pnahing  aside  all  obstacles  to  progress,  and  of  hurry- 
ing up  t«  relieve  the  endangered  fractions. 

What,  then,  was  Austria  doing,  that  in  the  hoar  of  emer- 
gency she  should  have  proved  so  little  equal  to  its  demands  ? 
Hitherto  all  that  was  known  of  her  military  movemfflkts  was 
that  Benedek  had  placed  his  headquarters  at  Olmiitz,  when 
he  was  concerting  a  joint  plan  of  operations  with  his  Bavarian 
and  Federal  allies,  who  were  now  (in  the  second  week  in 
June)  assembling  in  considerable  force,  the  former  in  Bey- 
routh and  Hof,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maine,  the  latter  at 
Frankfurt  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  The  positions, 
as  well  as  all  other  particulars  relating  to  the  Austrian  aimy, 
had  been  most  carefully  concealed  from  observation ;  but  it 
was  known  that  the  extreme  right  stretched  away  to  Graoow, 
where  works  of  considerable  extent  had  been  erected — and 
that  the  left  flank  of  the  army  lested  upon  Josephstadt  and 
Eoniggratz,  both  fortresses  on  the  Upper  Elbe. 

The  selection  of  this  position  clearly  indicates  that  offensive 
action  could  not  have  been  intended  by  Austria  at  this  period, 
whatever  later  intentions  she  may  have  entertained.  It  was 
manifestly  chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  —  which 
in  its  western  continuation  was  covered  by  Saxony — and  of 
the  rulway  line  which  communicated  thence  through  Mo- 
ravia with  Vienna.  Nor  was  this  position  changed  until 
the  Prassians  entered  Saxony  and  menaced  Bohemia  with 
invasion  from  the  north.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Ans- 
trian  emperor,  strongly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  his  own 
conservative  right,  underrating,  too,  the  military  power,  and 
perhaps  the  resolution,  of  his  adversary,  had  placed  himself 
in  a  false  position  by  hurrying  on  with  passionate  impoUe 
the  fatal  vote  of  the  Frankfurt  Diet. 

Certain  it  is  that  when  Prussia  stepped  in  full  armour  into  the 
arena  of  war,  her  adversaries,  ill  prepared  to  meet  her,  receded 
from  the  iron  grasp  in  which  she  threatened  to  enclose  them. 
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SHeaia  is  tlie  only  Prnasian  province  which  borders  apoa 
Austria,  being  surroanded  at  its  southern  and  western  ex- 
tremities by  Galicia,  Aosbian  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 
The  loss  of  this  province  to  Austria — coafirmed  by  the  issue 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War — was  not  merely  one  of  territory. 
The  new  border-line  was  likely  to  entail  grave  military  disad- 
vantages  upon  the  empire  in  some  future  war,  a  fact  which  was 
probably  rect^^sed  by  the  advisers  of  the  Empress-Queen. 

From  the  nearest  frontier  point,  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  Brealau -Vienna  railway  through  Moravia  to  the  Austrian 
capital  was  about  150  miles. 

The  powerful  influence  exercised  by  railways  opon  military 
operations  is  here  demonstrated  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

The  engineers  who  designed  the  North  Austrian  railway 
system,  whether  &om  motives  of  economy  or  other  causes, 
liave  carried  the  Bohemian  traffic  into  the  Silesian  line, 
Moravia  serving  as  the  main  channel  of  communication  &om 
the  north  and  north-west  with  the  central  Danube.  The 
only  railway  which  connects  Fragne,  the  Bohemian  capital, 
-with  Vienna,  runs  laterally  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles 
from  W6st  to  east,  receiving  the  Zittau-Beicbenbergi-Tumau 
line  at  Fardubitz.  The  direction  is  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  Silesian  frontier,  which  it  nearly  touches  at  Bohmisch- 
Triibao.  Here  the  line  divides,  in  order  to  unite  with  the 
Bieslan-Vienoa  railway,  at  the  two  junction  stations,  Prerau 
and  Lnndenburg. 

Assuming  that  railway  communication  is  indispensable  to 
support  the  operations  of  lai^e  armies  in  present  wufore,  it  is 
evident  that  an  Austrian  force  about  to  advance  offensively 
upon  the  Pmssian  capital,  through  Saxony,  from  the  north  of 
Bohemia,  would  depend  chiefiy  upon  this  line  of  communica- 
tion wiUi  the  interior  of  the  empire  for  its  supplies.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  this  communication,  from  its  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  would  be  seriously  com- 
promiaed  by  the  presence  of  a  Prussian  army  posted  in  suffi- 
cient strength  on  the  line  Qlatz-Neisse-Batibor.  It  follows 
that,  once  beut  seriously  upon  ^gressive  warfare,  it  was  of  the 
highest  import  to  Prussia  to  gain  an  excuse  for  the  concen- 
tration of  a  menacing  force  at  this  point ;  for  by  so  doing  she 
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woold  force  her  adversary,  whose  strength  and  prepamtions 
she  had  nicely  calculated,  to  abandon  all  thonghte  of  imme- 
diate offence,  in  order  to  guard  his  own  vital  interests.  This 
object  was  gained  by  attributing  projects  to  Anatria,  with  the 
hardy  unBcrupulouBness  which  has  characterised  Count  Bis- 
marck's action  throughout,  which  that  Power  indignantly,  and 
it  may  safely  be  stated,  truthfully,  denied.  OfTensive  action, 
consequently,  was  only  practicable  for  Austria  in  the  case 
of  her  being  able  to  take  the  field  in  sufficient  force  to  operate 
at  once  upon  double  lines — to  invade  Silesia,  covering  her 
communications,  and  to  enter  Saxony,  simultaneously,  witJi 
reasonable  promises  of  success.  With  her  ponderous  orguii- 
eation,  her  financial  difficulties,  and  divided  forces,  any  such 
prospect  must  have  appeared  remote  indeed ;  and  the  key  to 
Benedek's  early  inaction  is  thus  found  without  much  diffi- 
culty. So  soon  as  Baron  Moltke  could  read  that  the  Austrian 
commander  had  concentrated  at  Olmtitz,  without  appearing 
in  equal  force  at  Theresienstadt,  he  saw  his  opportunity ;  and 
seldom  indeed  in  the  history  of  war  has  the  golden  moment 
been  seized  with  more  startling  effect 

The  disadvaut^e  of  thus  early  exposing  her  cards  might 
possibly  have  been  avoided  by  Austria,  had  more  forethought 
been  shown  with  regard  to  the  military  demands  of  the 
northern  Bohemian  frontier.  Viewing  the  configuration  of 
the  Prussian  bordera,  it  certainly  appears  that  an  army 
assembled  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Iser  would  communi- 
cate more  safely  by  way  of  Prague,  Bndwds,  and  IJnz,  with 
the  Danube  and  Vienna.  Owing  probably  to  the  financial 
exhaustion  of  the  empire,  the  railway  which  has  been  carried 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  from  the  capital  to 
Linz,  has  not  been  completed  in  its  extension  northwards 
from  that  city  to  Prague.  Had  this  been  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that  the  attitude  assumed  by  Austria  before  hostili- 
ties commenced  would  have  been  altogether  different  By 
hurryii^  on  defensive  preparations  in  Moravia  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Vienna — which  city  is  not  exposed  as  Berlin  is — she 
might  have  massed  the  bulk  of  her  foroes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Elbe — her  true  position — without  danger,  and  with 
perfect  freedom  of  action. 
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Posted  here,  an  Austrian  aemj,  aboat  to  aseame  the 
initiatiTe,  would  find  itself  on  the  shortest  load  to  the  heart 
of  the  Frossian  kingdom,  and  once  thiotigh  the  moontains,  in 
friendly  Saxon  temtoi7,  would  serionsly  thieateu  the  com- 
nraiiications  of  an  enemy  concentrated  in  Southern  Silesia. 
Or,  if  called  upon  to  repel  invaaion,  preferring  defensive 
addon,  it  would  be  centrally  situated  between  the  separated 
loads  which  a  Prussian  army  iQuat  use  in  order  to  enter 
Bohemia ;  on  Uie  self-same  ground  which,  skilfully  turned  to 
account,  in  1788,  had  thwarted  the  best  efforts  of  Frederick  the 
Great  for  a  similar  object. 

In  this  campaign,  it  seems  more  than  ever  desirable  that 
the  earliest  concentration  should  have  been  effected  in  the 
northern  angle  of  Bohemia,  if  the  necessity  of  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  with  her  two  most  valuable  allies, 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  be  taken  into  account.  The  tardiness 
displayed  by  the  former  Power  may  doubtless,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  attributed  to  the  distant  position  of  the  Austrian 
forces  at  Olmiitz.  By  operating  from  a  conunon  base — 
Batisbon  -  IJnz  —  on  the  Danube,  more  harmony  of  action 
might  certainly  have  been  attained,  and  the  timely  occupa- 
tion of  Saxony  have  been  effected  without  much  difficulty. 

Aa  matters  actually  stood,  Benedek  found  himself  chained 
to  his  post  in  Moravia  by  the  presence  of  the  2d  Prussian 
army  at  Neisse,  so  that  the  Saxon  corps,  quite  unequal  to  a 
collision  with  Herwarth  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  was 
withdrawn  &om  its  own  territory  into  Bohemia,  whilst  the 
Bavarians  showed  no  signs  of  life. 

Ko  so<mer  were  the  Prusaians  in  full  possession  of  Saxony, 
and  of  the  roads  which  lead  from  that  country  into  Bohemia, 
than  they  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  that  kingdom.  Now, 
the  passage  of  a  large  army,  with  all  its  material  and  supplies, 
through  mountain  defiles  into  on  open  country,  in  the  face  of 
an  expectant  adversary,  is  an  operation  of  no  little  difficulty, 
requiring  great  forethought  and  care.  In  order  to  understand 
how  this  movement  was  successfully  effected  by  the  Prussians, 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  pay  some  little  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  executed. 

Bohemia  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  surrounded  on  its  four 
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quadrttDgalar  sides  by  mountains  vaiying  in  altitude  &oni 
2000  to  4000  feet.  The  Saxon,  or  tnirtli-vestem  frontier,  is 
formed  by  the  En-Qebiige,  the  districts  on  either  side  of  the 
hUls  being  connected  by  several  good  roada,  and  by  the 
Prague^Dresden  railway,  vhich  accompanies  the  Elbe  and  the 
road  through  the  principal  defile.  These  roads  veie  hardly 
likely  to  be  selected  by  the  Prussian  armies  in  Saautny,  inas- 
much as,  considering  the  position  of  the  Crown  Prince  in 
Silesia,  their  use  would  have  entailed  dangerous  separation, 
and  would,  moreover,  have  uncovered  the  capital,  Berlin. 
The  Elbe  valley,  with  its  valuable  cuiDmunicalaons  was, 
moreover,  closed  to  them  by  the  little  fortress,  Eonigstein, 
which  held  &  Saxon  garrison,  and  which  it  would  have  re- 
quired some  time  and  trouble  to  reduce. 

In  the  north,  Bohemia  is  bounded  by  the  Lusatian  hills,  which 
connect  the  Ere-Gebirge  with  the  Qiant  Mountains.  These 
hills  are  pierced  by  excellent  roads,  and  by  the  railway  which 
leads  &om  Lobau,  in  Saxony,  through  Zittau  and  Reichenbeig, 
by  way  of  Tumau,  to  Josephstadt,  Eoniggratz,  and  Pardabitas. 
The  roads  are  three  in  number:  1.  From  Qorlitz  through 
Seidenberg  and  Friedland  to  Eeichenberg  and  Tumau ;  2. 
From  Zittaa  to  Beichenbei^,  and  again  to  Niemes ;  3.  From 
Neustadt  by  Schluckenan,  Bomboi^  and  Niemes  to  Miin- 
chengratz  and  Jung  Bunzlao.  These  two  last  towns,  with 
Taman,  are  all  on  the  Iser,  connected  by  the  road  upon  which 
the  several  passes  converge.  Columns,  therefore,  separating 
in  Saxony,  in  order  to  enter  the  mountains,  would  reunite 
upon  this  short  line  in  tolerably  open  coontry  in  Bohemia. 
Kow  every  military  consideration  would  point  to  the  use  of 
this  system  of  roads  by  the  Prussians  marching  from  Saxony- 
and  north-western  Silesia.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  the 
nearest  to  those  which  the  Grown  Prince  might  use,  operating 
with  a  similar  abject  ^m  Lower  Silesia.  Then,  the  army 
moving  by  these  would,  during  its  advance,  covet  its  own 
territory  and  capital  Lastly,  the  divisions  might  fearlessly 
separate,  with  a  prospect  of  speedily  uniting  on  the  common 
point  of  convergence,  and  thns  avoid  the  crowding  and  delay 
which  the  use  of  a  single  road  by  a  lat;ge  army  must  inevit- 
ably entail. 
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The  Dorth-eaatem  boundary  of  Bohemia  ib  formed  bj  the 
Sudetion  Moautains,  stretching  in  a.  south-easterly  direction 
past  the  sources  of  the  Oder,  through  Austrian  Silesia  and 
MoTavia,  away  to  the  Carpathians.  The  portion  of  these 
monntains  with  which  we  arc  concerned  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  ranges:  1.  The  Giant  Moimtains,  singularly  bold 
and  picturesque  in  appearance,  extending  from  Friedland  in 
the  west,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  to  Trantenao  in  the 
east ;  they  are  qaite  inaccessible,  possess  no  passes  whatever, 
and  effectually  b(ir  all  communication  for  the  distance  stated : 
2.  The  Owl  Mountains  :  and  3.  The  Heuscheuer  Hills,  which 
surround  the  little  county  of  Glatz.  Immedistely  to  the  east 
of  the  Giant  Mountains  we  find  the  first  of  the  second  set  of 
roads  which  were  available  for  the  march  of  an  army  about 
to  enter  Bohemia  &om  Silesia.  This  leads  from  Schweiduitz, 
by  way  of  Landshnt^  to  Trantenau,  Amau,  on  the  Elbe,  and 
Gitschin.  A  second  excellent  road  leads  through  the  well- 
known  pass  of  Naohod  from  Glatz  by  Skalitz  and  Jaromir  to 
Joeephstadt  and  Koniggratz,  sister  fortresses  on  the  Upper 
£ll>e.  Both  roads  communicate  with  each  other,  laterally,  by 
a  third,  which,  starting  northwards  from  the  western  vicinity 
of  Glatz,  bends  roand  through  Braunau  and  Starkstadt  to 
Trftutenao.  Country  lanes,  practicable  for  the  march  of  iu- 
faotry  and  cavalry,  also  connect  these  principal  channels 
transversely  with  each  other,  or  lead  from  them  to  Koniginhof 
and  other  villages  on  the  Elbe.  So  that  the  common  point 
of  convergence  of  this  system  of  roads  is  the  line  of  the  Mbe 
marked  by  the  three  towns  Amau,  Koniginhof,  and  Jaromir. 
By  crossing  that  river  at  the  two  first  points,  the  little  town 
of  Qitschin  is  soon  reached,  whence  three  separate  roads  again 
lead  respectively  to  Taman,  Miinchengratz,  and  Jung  Bnnzlau, 
or  to  that  line  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  forming 
the  objective  of  invading  columns  marchii^  &om  Saxony. 
Upon  the  intermediate  space — about  twenty  miles,  or  one  good 
day's  march  in  extent — from  Gitschin  to  Tumao,  two  armies 
separating  on  the  Saxon-Silesian  ftontier  for  the  invasion  of 
Bohemia  would  therefore  most  speedily  r^ain  the  communica- 
tion which,during  the  passage  through  the  frontier  defiles,  would 
have  been  altogether  interrupted  by  the  Giant  Mountains. 
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Bat,  in  addition  to  the  two  aysteina  of  roads  which  have 
been  already  described,  nnmeroaa  and  excellent  channels  of 
communication  lead  from  Glatz,  Kiesse,  and  Ba4iboT  south- 
wards upon  Landskrou  and  Bohmiach-l^ban,  or  by  Jagon- 
dorff  and  Troppaa  upon  Olmiltz,  and  the  country  throi^h 
which  the  Austrian  communications  with  the  capital  were 
carried.  By  demonstrating,  therefore,  in  this  direction,  great 
uneasiness  might  be  occasioned  to  an  Anstrian  commander 
standing  on  the  defensive  in  Moravia ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  very  possible  to  impede  and  delay  his  concentration 
round  the  Elbe  fortresses  in  sufficient  strength  to  avail  lum- 
self  of  the  advantage  of  the  interior  action  offered  to  him  by 
the  temporary  separation  of  the  Prussian  armiea  Under  any 
circumstances,  he  would  find  himself  compelled  to  detach  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  his  communicationB,  so  soon  as  the 
intentions  of  his  enemy  were  exposed  to  him,  and  thus  lose 
in  fighting  power  wh^^  the  final  issue  was  to  be  determined. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  Prussian  plan  of  operatdoos 
for  the  invasion  of  Bohemia : — 

Division  of  force  for  purposes  of  movement,  celerity  of 
execution  during  separation,  and  earliest  passible  reunion  on 
Bohemian  soil  before  closii^  for  the  decisive  struggle.  The 
Zittau  roads  to  be  used  by  Herwarth  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  Glatz  group  by  the  army  of  the  Crown  FriDce, 
both  to  march  concentrically  upon  the  line  Gitachin-Taman. 
In  support  of  this  main  operation,  vigorous  demonstrations 
along  the  remaining  line  of  frontier — Freiwaldau,  Jagemdorff, 
Troppau,  Oswiecin. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Prussia  had  seized  the  initiative 
on  the  16th  of  June  prevented  the  development  of  the  earlier 
designs  attributed  to  the  Austrian  commander.  The  offensive 
plan  drawn  up  by  his  staff  projected  the  anion  of  the  Sbxod, 
Bavarian,  and  Austrian  foroes  in  Bohemia ;  then,  like  the 
Prussians,  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  armies.  The 
West  Army,  composed  of  Bavariaus,  Saxons,  and  one  Aus- 
trian army  corps,  about  90,000  strong,  operating  from 
Leitmeritz  and  Theresienstadt,  would  enter  Saxony  by  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe  and  by  the  Altenberg  road,  moving  for 
Torgau,  on  the  Elbe,  as  objective  point.     The  Chief  Army, 
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echeloned  from  Olmiitz  to  Pardnbitz,  numbering  140,000 
soldiers,  was  deatined  to  march  upon  Reichenberg  and  (Jorlitz 
in  order  to  engage  the  forces  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.' 
The  East  Army,  based  npon  Cracow,  was  intended  for  the 
invasion  of  Silesia,  with  a  view  to  occnpy  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  whilst  the  Ist  and  Elbe  armies  were  de- 
feated by  saperior  forces  in  Saxony.  The  Bavarian  reserves, 
and  the  Federal  contii^nts,  assembling  at  Frankfurt  on  the 
Maine,  would  effect  an  important  diversion  in  the  west, 
forcing  Prussia  to  detach  considerably  from  her  chief  armies, 
for  the  defence  of  her  western  provinces. 

If  offensive  action  really  was  contemplated  by  Aastris,  it 
is  probable  that,  with  some  modifications,  this  plan  would 
have  truly  represented  her  conrse  of  action.  But  its  execution 
was  rendered  altogether  impossible,  first  by  the  absence  of 
the  Bavarians,  who  never  made  their  appearance  in  Bohemia 
at  all;  and  secondly,  ^yy  the  astonishing  celerity  with  which 
the  Prussians,  after  occupying  Saxony,  prepared  to  carry  the 
war  into  Austrian  territory.  The  boldness  of  this  conception 
onqneetionably  disconcerted  the  Austrian  commanders.  It 
had  been  the  custom  in  Austria  to  despise  an  army  which, 
for  fifty  yeaiB,  had  never  seen  a  battle-field,  and  which, 
notoriously,  represented  a  well-trained  militia  rather  than  a 
regular  force.  The  thought  was  never  entertained  that  the 
young  soldiers  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  fighting  line  would 
prove  to  be  a  match  for  veterans  who  h^  bled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ticinns,  and  on  the  hills  bathed  by  the  Mincio.  Kor 
could  it  be  expected,  if  experience  in  war  were  really  valuable, 
that  officers,  grey  already  in  the  subaltern  ranks,  who  had 
never  left  their  gloomy  garrison  towns,  could  lead  recruits  to 
victoiy  against  the  warriors  of  Custozza,  Kovara,  Komom, 
Temesvar,  Montebello,  Magenta,  and  Solferino.  If  certain 
advantages  had  been  obtained  by  the  occupation  of  allied 
States,  thanks  to  successful  diplomatic  trickery,  honest  right 
would  soon  be  restored  at  the  point  of  the  terrible  bayonet, 
which  the  married  soldiers  of  Prussia  would  barely  have  the 
hardy  courage  or  the  will  to  face.  Nor,  indeed,  were  these 
and  other  similar  refiections  to  be  altogether  condemned. 
The  sense  of  superiority  so  strongly  felt  by  Austrian  oflBcers, 
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was  endorsed  by  the  public  opmion  of  Eoiope.  The  norel 
oiganisatioQ,  the  breech-loading  arms,  the  military  spirit 
latent  in  the  Prussian  Landwehrmann,  had  all  been  Bhronded 
from  observation  by  the  happy  yeara  of  peace  daring  ■which 
this  northern  people  had  laboured  and  prospered. 

The  task  of  carrying  a  laige  army  across  a  mountain  fron- 
tier into  hostile  territory,  presents  serious  difBcultiea.  The 
amount  of  danger  incurred  is  doubtless  very  considerably 
determined  by  the  extent  of  frontier.  It  will  also  be  reoog- 
'  nised  that  the  mountain  screen  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
invading  army.  Under  no  circumstances  of  war,  perhaps,  is  ' 
the  valoe  of  correct  intelligence  so  greatly  enhanced  for  the 
defensive  army.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Pmssians  were 
unquestionably  favoured  by  surrounding  circumstances.  The 
invasion  of  Bohemia  coiild  have  been  effected  along  the  entire 
extent  of  Saxon-Silesian  frontier,  thanks  to  the  several  groups 
of  roads  available  for  the  purpose.  It  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible for  the  Austrian  general  to  guard  each  of  these  avenues 
without  detriment  to  his  %hting  means,  whai  the  decimve 
moment  arrived.  He  was  therefore  dependent  upon  eady  intelli- 
gence of  the  Prussian  movements,  both  in  Saxony  and  Sileaa, 
for  his  own  dispositions.  The  defensive  riSle  which  he  was 
forced  to  undertake,  together  with  the  special  character  of  his 
communications,  had  necessitated  the  early  concentration  of 
his  army  at  Olmiitz.  His  army  corps  were,  however,  so 
echeloned  as  to  move  by  parallel  roads  in  the  direction  of 
the  Elbe  and  Iser  so  soon  as  his  adversary's  intentions  were 
sufficiently  pronounced.  The  intelligence  of  the  projected  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Prussian  1st  army  and  the  army  of  the 
Elbe  from  the  Saxon  frontier,  appears  to  have  reached  the 
Austrian  headquarters  at  a  sufficiently  early  date.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  in  spite  of  sundry  demonstrations  executed  by 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  along  the  Sileaian 
frontier,  extending  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Cracow,  Bene- 
dek  commenced  his  westerly  march  into  Bohemia,  The 
Ist  reserve  cavalry  division,  then  the  4th  and  6th  army 
corps,  moved  by  Landskron,  Geiersberg,  Slatiua,  and  Sol- 
nitz ;  the  10th  corps  by  Bohmisch  -  IMibau  and  Solnitz ; 
the  3d  and  8th  corps  and  the    3d  reserve  cavalry  divi- 
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flioQ  by  Abtadoif,  Wildenaehweidt,  Wamberg,  and  Timet ; 
lastly,  the  2d  reserve  cavalry  division  and  the  leserve 
artillery  by  Folic^a,  Hohenmauth,  and  KiiniggTatz,  all  in 
the  direction  of  Josepbatadt  on  the  Elbe.  The  amniTmi- 
tion  park  marched  in  two  columns  by  way  of  Saar  to  Par- 
dabitz,  and  the  entiie  flank  inarch  was  covered  by  the  2d 
army  corps,  extended  along  the  borders  of  the  county  of 
QIatz.  This  last  corps  was  directed,  with  the  2d  light  cavalry 
division,  to  foUow  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  26th  of 
Jane,  in  such  manner  as  to  reach  Neoschloss  and  Jaeena,  on 
the  Elbe,  by  the  29th. 

At  the  same  time  the  Saxon  army  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Yicinity  of  Theresienstadt,  and  in  conjonction  with  the  1st 
corps  and  the  Kalik  brigade,  numbering  altogether  55,000 
men,  was  ordered  to  occnpy  the  line  of  the  laer,  from  Tuman 
to  Mtincfaeugratz. 

These  several  columns,  none  of  which  were  forwarded  by 
rail,  appear  to  have  reached  their  several  destinations  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  June,  with  the  exception  of  the  detached 
force  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  which  probably  took 
ground  on  the  Iser  a  day  or  two  earlier. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June,  the  10th  army  corps 
was  at  PUnikau,  the  6th  at  Opocno,  the  4th  at  Jaromir  and 
Eoniginhof,  the  3d  at  Miletin,  and  the  8th  in  the  vicinity  of 
Josephstftdt ;  whilst  the  2d  having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  same  direction  from  Senftenbeig. 

It  is  of  importance  to  master  the  movements  of  the  several 
units  composing  Benedek's  army,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  hereafter  of  the  use  he  made  of  them. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  Prussian  armies  in  Saxony  concen- 
trated towards  the  Bohemian  frontier.  On  the  same  day  the 
Crown  Prince,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  Benedek,  directed 
the  6th  Prussian  corps  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier,  demon- 
strating  from  Zuchmantel  in  the  direction  of  Freiwaldan. 
Seports  were  circulated  that  this  corps  represented  the 
advanced-guard  of  the  Silesian  army,  and  under  cover  of  the 
movement  the  Crown  Prince  withdrew  the  remainder  of  bis 
army  from  the  vicinity  of  Neisse  to  the  entrances  of  the  several 
passes  really  intended  for  nse.    The  1st  Prussian  corps  moved 
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as  early  as  the  Idtti  for  Landshut,  the  Quard  followed  to 
Braunaii,  and  the  5th  corps,  starting  from  Neisse,  advanced 
thtoi^h  Glatz  upon  Nachod  and  Eeinertz.  By  the  26th  of 
Jane  these  several  corps  had  reached  their  respective  posts, 
prepared  to  cross  the  frontier. 

From  the  positions  assigned  to  the  Anstriait  corps  on  this 
same  day,  it  is  evident  that  their  general  did  not  anticipate 
serioas  irrnption  from  this  quarter.  Thus  the  majority  of  the 
corps  now  concentrated  about  Josephstadt  had  already  received 
farther  marohing  orders,  directing  them  towards  Horitz  and 
Gitschin.  The  difficult  passes  through  the  Heascheuer  Hills 
were  left  entirely  open,  watched  only  fay  a  few  cavalry 
vedettes.  The  inference  is,  that  Benedek  had  received  folse 
ioformatioa,  upon  which  he  was  acting ;  that  the  counter- 
march of  the  Praasian  corps  from  Neisse  westward^  duly 
reported,  had  been  accepted  as  representing  the  movement  of 
the  Silesian  army  into  Saxony,  to  follow  tJie  line  selected  by 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Having  saccessfully  detected,  and, 
we  may  add,  disr^arded  the  object  of  the  various  Prussian 
columns  demonstrating  towards  Moravia,  Benedek  seems  to 
have  persisted  in  his  theory  that  further  movements  from  the 
same  &ontier  would  prove  ec^ually  unreal  Not  until  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  June  was  the  presence  of  the  eoemy 
at  Zieban  and  Nachod  reported  to  him.  Then  he  ordeied 
Bamming  with  the  6th,  and  Gablenz  with  the  10th  corps,  to 
move  up  to  the  &ontier,  and  to  close  with  the  enemy  wherever 
he  might  show  himsel£  A  postscript  to  this  order  states  that 
the  "  commander-in-chief  is  hoarly  expecting  information  ss 
to  the  strength  of  the  columns  "  to  which  his  lieutenants  were 
opposed. 

The  absence  of  this  intelligence  was  compensated  for  by  the 
loss  of  40,000  soldiers,  and  ultimately  of  the  campaign. 

His  only  hopes  of  victory  wei-e  centred  in  the  prospect  of 
overwhelming  the  Crown  Prince  as  his  columns  debouched 
from  the  mountains.  This  2d  Prussian  army  necessarily 
formed  the  objective  of  his  offensive  measures,  inasmuch  as 
concentration  on  the  Iser  against  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
would  have  exposed  his  conuntmications  and  himself  to  attack 
from  Silesia,  in  flank  and  rear.    It  was  all-important^  there- 
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fore,  that  he  should  qoickly  discern  by  what  passes  the  Crown 
Ftince  intended  to  debouch,  in  order  there  to  oppose  him  in 
superior  forca  The  ground  being  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  Austrian  staFT,  it  was  fully  comprehended  that  the  Nadiod 
and  Trantenau  roads  were  those  which  would  offer  the  Crown 
Prince  the  greatest  advantages.  The  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion which  forced  themselves  upon  the  Austrian  general 
were  therefore  threefold. 

First,  In  order  to  assert  his  superiority  over  the  Crown 
Prince,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  march  of  the  Ist  army 
shoold  be  retarded  whilst  this  object  was  efifected ;  secondly, 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  Trautenau  and  Nachod  roads 
with  a  view  to  oppose  the  probable  advance  of  the  2d  army 
in  that  direction,  until  the  necessary  concentration  could  be 
effected;  lastly,  anxiety  for  his  communications  imperatively 
demanded  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  detained  before 
Olmiitz,  to  guard  these  until  the  purposes  of  the  Grown 
Prince's  movement  shoold  be  fully  declared. 

In  this  sense  the  dispositions  were  accordingly  made.  The 
Saxon  army,  under  command  of  Prince  Albert,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  united  with  the  Ist 
Austrian  corps,  commanded  by  Clam-Giallas,  and  with  the 
Kalik  brigade,  which  bad  recently  returned  from  Holsteiu. 
These  troops,  forming  a  mass  of  55,000  men,  were  ordered  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Iser,  upon  which,  as  already  seen,  the 
Prussian  armies  marching  from  Saxony  were  about  to  effect 
their  union.  Gablenz  with  the  10th  corps  was  directed  to 
defend  the  pass  leading  from  Liebau  to  Trautenau ;  Bamming, 
with  the  6th  corps,  that  conducting  through  Nachod  to 
Skalits.  The  4th  and  8th  corps  under  Festitits  and  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  were  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Josephstadt, 
in  snpport  of  those  pushed  forward  into  the  mountains.  The 
2d  and  3d  corps,  under  Thun  and  the  Archduke  Ernest,  were 
echeloned  along  the  Olmiitz -Fardnbitz  railway,  which  was 
to  carry  them  northwuds,  should  their  co-operation  be  there 
required 

On  the  22d  June,  orders  for  the  invasion  of  Bohemia  were 
tel^raphed  from  Berlin.  Both  the  Ist  and  2d  armies,  with 
the  army  of  the  Elbe,  were  to  enter  the  enemy's  territory, 
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and  unite  at  Gitschin.  The  movement  was  based  on  the 
intelligence  received  of  the  possible  movements  of  the 
Aosbians,  and  the  probability  of  finding  their  corps  s^iarated, 
and  affording,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  beatdng  them  in 
detail  Still  rennion  -waa  the  first  objective.  Independent, 
action  vas  countenaQced ;  &eedom  of  movement  was  not 
CTfunped  by  aunecesaary  orders  from  Berlin,  though  such 
freedom  was  not  to  be  exclasive,  nor  foi^etfol  that  conmmni- 
cation  with  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  wsa  one  of  its 
cfaiefest  dnties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  apportioned  t« 
the  1st  army  was  to  assist  the  2d. 

It  waa  necessary  for  Frederick  Ch»lea  to  wait  tor  ^e^ 
worth,  who,  followed  by  the  Landwehr  division  of  t^e  Guard, 
moved,  on  the  20tb,  by  Stolken  to  Schluckenan  and  Biun- 
buig,  which  he  reached  on  the  22d  and  23d ;  and,  after  march- 
ing 60  miles  in  six  days  in  hot  weather,  with  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  snbsistence,  he  arrived  at  Gabel 
on  the  26th. 

The  Ist  army  concentrated  on  the  22d. 

7tb  and  8th  divisions,  Zittaa ;  3d  and  4th,  Herrenhut  and 
Hirschfeld;  6th,  Seidenbetg;  6th,  Markissa.  On  the  23d, 
the  army  again  moved,  and,  on  the  25th,  was  collected  ei 
Beichenbeig,  the  Guard  Landwehr  being  at  Bnmbnig. 

Meanwhile,  Benedek,  on  the  20th,  wrote  to  CrenneTille,  to 
the  effect  that,  having  gained  the  position  of  Josephstadt,  he 
purposed  to  halt  for  a  few  days  and  then  to  take  the  offen- 
sive, bat  in  which  direction  was  not  known.  The  Crown  Fiince 
of  Saxony  wrote  for  instructions  on  the  following  day,  and 
received  a  despatch  in  answer,  on  the  24th,  by  which  he  wsa 
directed,  with  Clam,  to  oppose  any  hostile  movement  from 
Gabel  or  Reichenbeig,  in  which  effort  they  would  be  either 
supported  by  the  main  army,  or  receive  further  instructions  to 
retreat  on  it.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  Benedek  wis 
moving  on  the  Iser,  and  hoped  to  reach  it  before  the  Crown 
Prince ;  while  Clam,  facing  northward  at  Jong  Bnnzlau,  was 
to  stretch  out  a  baud  to  the  Saxons  and  favour  their  junction 
with  the  main  hody.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  he  wonld 
be  fulfilling  his  instructions  if  he  held  the  Iser  line  only  till 
the  Ciowu  Ptince  joined  him,  and  then  fell  bock,  if  possible 
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without  a  check,  to  effect  s  concentration  with  tbe  genetal- 
iu-chief. 

On  tbia  date,  the  26th  June,  the  Prussian  1st  army  waa 
cloeely  concentiftted  round  Keichenberg,  the  Elbe  army 
about  Gabel,  and  the  2d  army  distributed  from  liebau  to 
Patschkan. 

Ouly  some  insignificant  cavalry  skirmishes,  and  no  serious 
opposjtion,  bad  as  yet  been  experienced  by  the  Prusaians, 
though  the  ground  waa  eminently  favourable  for  it ;  and  the 
unchecked  rapidi^  of  the  advance  is  therefore  due  solely  to 
the  dispositions  made  by  the  Austrian  leaders. 

The  "  interior "  position  now  occupied  by  Benedek  waa  of 
doubtiul  advantage,  conaidering  the  distance  he  had  to  tra- 
verse. There  waa  a  danger  now  of  his  wedging  himself  in 
between  the  two  hostile  armies,  without  sufficient  elbow-rOom. 
And,  finally,  the  ignorance  of  the  Austrian  general  as  to  the 
strength,  movementi  and  purpose  of  the  2d  Frusuaa  acmy 
still  further  increased  the  difBculty  of  concentration  on  the 
Upper  Elbe,  which  could  hardly  under  any  circumstances  be 
effected  before  the  2d  July. 

On  the  26th,  the  advance  continued ;  the  Elbe  army  tram 
Nieraes  engaged  tlie  Austrian  outposts  at  Hiihnerwasser,  driv- 
ing them  in  with  loss.  The  Ist  army  intended  to  halt,  but, 
(tetaching  Horn's  division  to  reconnoitre  towards  liebenau, 
a  skinniah  occurred  both  there  and  at  Sichrow.  Finding  but 
a  feeble  reaiatance  at  those  points,  the  Prince  decided  on 
attempting  to  master  the  passage  of  the  Iser  at  Tnmau.  Fran- 
secky,  finding  it  was  not  held,  therefore  occupied  it  without 
opposition,  as  the  Austrian  cavalry  under  Edelsheim  had  left 
it  early  that  morning,  and,  throwing  a  pontoon-bridge  across, 
repaired  the  broken  arch  of  the  masonry  bridge. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  union  here  between  the 
AostriaD  and  Saxon  generals ;  their  command  was  not  well 
defined.  The  latter  proposed  to  occupy  Tumau  on  the  27th, 
bat  Clam,  preferring  to  hold  Miineheogratz,  declined.  His  dis- 
positions were  in  many  respects  faulty,  and  the  troops  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Iser  were  badly  proportioned.  Thus  cavalry 
were  ordered  practically  to  do  infantry  work,  and  the  artil- 
leiy  was  consequently  driven  from  the  field  by  Prussian 
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mlantry.  It  is  indispensable  in  such  a  country  to  sapport 
them  with  that  arm,  aa  the  event  proved ;  but,  as  it  was,  the 
troops  retired  to  the  left  bank,  leaving  a  few  companies  to 
gnaxd  the  principal  passages,  and  Tuman  was  evacuated. 
At  2  P.M.  on  this  day,  however,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony  received  an  order  to  hold  Miinchengiatz  at  all  cost; 
and,  in  order  to  comply  with  it,  made  dispositions  for  a 
general  attack,  from  the  latter  place,  on  Siohrow  the  following 
day,  while  the  Elbe  army  was  to  be  retarded  by  two  brigades 
left  for  that  purposa  The  bridges  were  on  no  acconnt  to  be 
destroyed,  and  those  injured,  including  the  Podol  railway,  were 
to  he  repaired,  while  Tuman  was  to  be  r^ained  by  a  night 
attack. 

Bat  the  Pmaaians  were  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  gain- 
ing these  Iser  passages,  and  after  dining  at  6  F.H.,  Horn  was 
pushed  forward  to  Preper.  The  necessity  fur  the  Austrians  to 
maintain  this  point,  in  view  of  their  contemplated  march  next 
day,  brought  on  the  action  of  Fodol,  which  was  attacked  un- 
expectedly, and  the  leading  troops  seized  and  settled  in  a 
house  on  the  left  bank,  out  of  which,  however,  they  were 
soon  driven,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  village.  But  the 
attack  was  again  renewed,  and  the  action  terminated  at  1 
A.M.  in  the  defeat,  with  heavy  loss,  of  the  Austrians.  Two 
passages  of  the  stream  were  now  in  Prussian  hands.  The 
importance  of  the  point  had  been  folly  rect^^nised  by  Bos^ 
whose  personal  gallantry  and  independent  action  as  com- 
mander of  the  advanced-guard  led  to  results  that  only  tme 
military  knowledge  aided  by  the  exercise  of  a  judiciously- 
intrusted  independence  would  have  fully  recognised. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  victory,  small  in  itself  was 
great.  Clam  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  projected  attack, 
and  to  think  of  his  own  safety  towards  Gitschin.  Already 
the  purpose  of  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  thwarted, 
and  the  troops  engaged  severely  dispirited.  He  took  up  ft 
position  on  the  Mnskey  Berg,  between  Podol  and  MUnchen- 
gralz,  uncertain  what  to  do,  as  no  definite  intimation  of  the 
general  plan  had  arrived  from  headquarters ;  but  on  the  27tb, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  received  a  telegram,  stating  that 
large  bodies  of  troops  were  before  Trautenau  and  Nachod, 
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and  that  the  deployment  of  the  troops  at  Josepbstadt  must  be 
hastened  on.  It  was  left  to  his  discTetion  as  to  the  course 
he  sbonld  pniBne,  s&d  he  there&re,  with  Clam,  decided  on 
Tetreating  on  Gitschin  the  following  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Jane,  Herwarth  moved 
down  towards  the  river,  and  throwing  his  bridge,  vei7  skil- 
fnlly,  under  cover  of  a,  severe  artiUery-fire,  passed  his  corps  to 
the  left  bank.  Simnltaneonsly  the  Prince  crossed  at  Fodol, 
where,  detaching  the  7th  division  in  the  direction  of  Gitachin, 
he  moved  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  parallel  to  the  river, 
upon  Miinchengratz ;  his  intention  being,  by  availing  himself 
of  his  very  superior  numbers,  to  outflank  and  destroy  Clam, 
cutting  off  bis  line  of  retreat,  which  led  through  Oitschin  on 
to  Eoniggratz.  The  Austrian  commander  seems,  very  late,  to 
hare  perceived  his  danger,  and  barely  estricated  himself,  with 
loss  and  difScnlty,  from  a  position  that  was  really  untenable. 
Collecting  his  harassed  troops,  he  fortunately  succeeded  in 
retaining  possession  of  his  communicatiouB,  and  calling  upon 
the  Crown  Prince  to  unite  with  him,  prepared  to  defend  the 
excellent  position  and  important  strategic  point  of  Gitschin. 
In  this  intention  he  was  confirmed  by  a  despatch  from  head- 
quarters, informing  him  that  the  3d  Austrian  corps  would  reach 
the  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  that  three  others  from  the 
main  army  would  march  for  the  Upper  leer  on  the  30th. 

The  position  of  Gitschin,  or  Jicin,  is  characterised  by  a 
semicircular  range  of  heights,  about  three  English'  miles  west 
of  the  town,  through  which  the  roads  from  Miinchengrati:  and 
Tumau  converge  towards  it;  but  in  rear  of  the  hills,  the 
country  is  open  and  fiat  The  line  occupied  by  the  Saxon- 
Austrian  force  faced  to  the  west,  extending  from  Eisenstadt 
on  the  light,  to  the  Anna  Berg  on  the  left,  commanding  the 
approaches  from  the  Iser ;  and  by  noon  on  the  29th  June,  the 
defensive  preparations  were  completed,  but  no  attack  seems 
to  have  been  anticipated  on  that  day. 

The  Prussians,  after  the  action  at  Miinchengratz,  pushed 
forward  with  their  5th  and  6th  divisions  from  Tumau  to 
Eowensko,  and  with  the  3d  and  4th  from  Podol  to  Zehrow, 
in  the  direction  of  Lobotka ;  the  7th  and  8th  divisions  halting 
at  Miinchengratz,  and  henceforth  forming  the  reserve.    Her- 
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watth  prepared  to  advance  on  the  right,  after  detaching  to 
Jong  Bimzlau,  hy  Unter  Bautzen  and  I^ebau.  In  these  posi' 
tions  the  armies  remained  during  the  night  of  the  28th  and 
forenoon  of  the  29th  of  June. 

The  distance  from  Tuman  to  Gitechin  is  fifteen,  and  from 
Miinchengratz  to  the  same  tovn,  twenty  English  miles. 

At  noon  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Frossians  advanced 
against  the  enemy's  position,  which  they  touched  towards 
four  o'clock  in  the  aftomoon,  immediately  engaging  on  both 
approaches.  The  struggle  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
varying  success — the  Austrians  being  now  more  favoured  by 
cover — until  seven  in  the  evening,  when  an  order  ^m  Bene- 
dek  directed  the  two  commanders  on  no  account  to  engage 
with  superior  forces,  but  to  foil  back  towards  Horita,  in 
order  to  effect  concentration  with  the  main  army,  aa  all 
further  ofTensive  action  against  the  1st  Prussian  army  bad 
been  abandoned.  There  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  that, 
but  for  this  order,  dam  would  have  maintained  his  por- 
tion before  Gitschin  successfully  on  the  29th  Jane ;  but  his 
instructions  admitted  of  no  reply,  and  the  difficult  task  re- 
mained of  extricating  troops  so  deeply  engaged  on  gronnd 
so  singularly  unfavourable  for  the  purpose.  Ultimately  this 
was  effected,  at  a  terrible  sacrifice — when  crossing  the  open 
ground  before  the  town — in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ; 
and  at  midnight  the  Fnissians  occupied  it,  since  it  was  not 
earnestly  defended,  and  then  halted  for  the  night  On  the 
following  day  the  Prince  touched  the  extreme  right  of  the  2d 
army,  towards  Miletin  and  Arnau,  with  his  patrols,  so  that 
on  the  30th  of  June  communication  was  opened  between 
the  two  armies. 

The  uniform  success  which  attended  the  operations  of 
Prince  Charles  during  his  advance  from  the  Saxon-Bohemian 
frontier,  has  not  preventod  the  character  of  his  generalship 
being  called  into  question.  The  sense  of  the  instrnctiona 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  execnte  has  been  anfficiently 
explained.  Though  the  force  at  his  disposal  was  superior  to 
that  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince,  it  did  not,  for  strat^c 
reasons,  represent  the  principal  line  of  invasion.  Its  purpose 
and  object  was  to  aid  and  assist  the  forward  movement  of  tbe 
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2d  anny  fixan  Silesia.  This  end  could  only  be  aneweied  by 
extreme  rapidity  of  moTement^  and  by  the  cordial  acceptation 
of  the  secondaiy  rdle  required.  Neither  oC  these  considera- ' 
tions  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  digested  by  the 
Pmasian  Prince,  inasmuch  as  his  movements  are  strongly 
coloured  by  independent  aclaoa  The  case  was  essendally  one 
where  six  or  twelve  hours  gained  or  lost  might  influence  the 
results  of  the  operation.  Neverthelese,  the  Prince  had  hardly 
crossed  the  frontier  before  he  halted  for  twenty-four  hours, 
apparently  with  no  sofficient  purpose.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  first  halt  at  Beichenbei^,  if  we  bear  the  principal 
objective  of  all  concerned  in  view,  seems  simply  puerile.  The 
probable  cause  was,  the  anxiety  of  the  Prince,  that  Herwartb, 
who  had  somewhat  further  to  march,  should  remain  on  the 
same  level  with  himself;  a  precaution,  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  would  indicate  that  the  Prince  bad  not  cor- 
rectly estimated  his  own  position  of  vantage.  Similarly,  after 
the  aSair  at  Podol,  another  delay  ensued,  when  a  brilliant 
opportunity  of  completii^  the  Prussian  combination  was 
missed.  The  delay,  moreover,  might  easily  have  reacted  with 
&t-al  effect  upon  the  operations  of  the  Silesian  army.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Tumau  was  occupied  by  Horn,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th  of  June,  and  that  this  town  is  fifteen  miles, 
or  one  ordinary  march,  distant  ihxim  Gitschin — the  important 
point  to  be  gained.  The  unopposed  possession  of  Tuman  was 
a  ciicnmstance  which  could  never  have  been  expected  by  the 
Prince — &vonrable,  beyond  any  possible  hopes,  to  his  object- 
ive aims.  A  short  rapid  movement  to  his  front  wonld  have 
severed  Clam's  communications  with  the  headquarters  of  bis 
army,*  preventing  subsequent  concentration ;  and  the  reaction 
demanded  from  the  western  advance  upon  the  Austrian  opera- 
tions  towards  the  Silesian  frontier,  would,  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  June,  already  have  made  itself  triumphantly  felt. 
With  proper  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, the  Crown  Prince  incurred  imminent  risk  of  decisive 
defeat  on  the  28th  of  June,  on  which  day  the  1st  army  was 

*  CUin,  it  Mtlnchengnitz,  wu  fire  milet  further  from  Oitscbin  fbaa  ths 
Fmnian  Prince.  He  remained  there  daring  the  enlire  27th  and  part  of  the 
86t]i  of  June. 
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fighting  at  MiinchengTatz,  instead  of  being  far  on  its  road  to 
the  Upper  Elbe.  On  this  occasion  Frederick  Charles  has  not 
only  exposed  himself  to  the  criticism  of  having  fonned  too 
nBTTow  an  estimate  of  his  peculiar  duties,  but  hia  retam  horn 
Tnman  to  fi^t  at  Podol,  would  indicate  that  he  did  not  cor- 
rectly estim^  the  strategic  value  of  the  former  locality. 
From  the  instant  Tnrnau  was  in  FroBsian  hands,  the  line  of 
the  Iser  was  in  reality  no  loiter  to  be  defended  by  Clam. 
The  position  assumed  by  the  Austrian  general,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  indicates,  indeed,  that  the  Prussian  objective 
must  hava  been  altogether  misinterpreted  by  Clam.  His  pur- 
pose seems  to  have  been  to  defend  the  approaches  leading  to 
Fn^ue,  rather  than  those  leading  to  Qitachin,  otherwise  the 
defence  of  Podol  and  the  neglect  of  Tumau,  are  simply  inex- 
plicabla  However  this  may  bare  been,  it  is  certtun  that  the 
Prussian  commander  fiiiled  signally  to  turn  his  adversaiy's 
mistake  to  his  own  advantage.  Not  only  this,  bat  he  actually 
endoTsed  his  adversary's  error  by  turning  eastwards  to  clear 
the  line  of  the  Iser,  the  key  to  which  he  already  held  in  his 
hands.  The  destruction  of  Clam  and  the  Saxons,  if  accom- 
plished, which  it  was  not,  would  little  influence  the  Proasian 
manceuvre,  were  tbe  Crown  Prince  meanwhile  defeated  by 
Senedek ;  on  the  other  band,  disaster  incurred  by  the  Silesian 
army  would  seriously  injure  the  Pmssian  prospects  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign.  The  fault  attributable  to  the  Prince  is,  Uiat 
with  a  superiority  of  force  at  his  command,  which  gave  him 
unbounded  advantage  over  his  enemy,  he  refused  to  incur 
risks  which  that  fact  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  campaign. 

Turning  to  the  Austrian  general,  but  little  evidence  of 
military  skill  is  offered  by  his  dispositions.  His  determina- 
tion of  defending  the  Iser  line,  instead  of  impeding  with  his 
command  the  advance  of  the  hostile  columns  through  the 
mountain  defiles,  may  possibly  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
tardy  receipt  of  the  order  which  consigned  him  to  his  poet 
The  arrangements  made  for  the  defensive  purpose  ate  ce^ 
tainly  open  to  criticism.  The  value  of  a  river,  as  a  defensive 
line,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  ita 
course.    Thus  in  Iximbardy,  where  numerous  streams  pour 
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from  the  Alps  into  the  Po,  not  all  are  of  equal  military  value. 
The  Oglio,  for  instance,  adopted  as  a  defensire  lin^  would 
entail  more  embanassment  upon  the  defending  than  the  attack- 
ing army.  So,  in  the  present  case,  the  task  of  defending  the 
tortuous  Iser  againat  forces  so  much  saperior  was  hopeless 
from  the  first.  NevertheleBS,  b;  proper  dispositions,  time 
might  well  be  gained  from  the  invader,  without  incurring 
serious  loss,  and  this  was  the  principal  object.  To  attain  this 
end  it  vas  necessary  to  withdraw  entirely  the  troops  adven- 
tured on  the  right  bank,  to  destroy  all  bridges,  and  to  devote 
every  energy  towards  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  enemy  at 
other  points.  Probably  Clam  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  possible  advance  of  the  Crown  Piince  from  Silesia. 
That  movement  coounenced  only  on  the  27th  of  June,  after  the 
first  collisions  had  eusued  on  the  Iser — an  additional  reason, 
perhaps,  for  his  misinterpretation  of  the  Pnissian  designs. 
The  abandonment  of  his  position  on  the  Muskey  Berg,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  was  in  all  probability  attributable  as  much 
to  the  announcement  &om  headquarters  of  the  engagemeuts 
at  Nachod  and  Trautenau  on  the  preceding  day,  as  to  the 
flanking  movement  executed  by  Fransecky.  Fully  as  the 
tactical  situation  had  been  entoed  upon  by  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
not  sufficiently  mastered  the  strategical  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  that  these  were  conser[uently  withheld  from  his 
lieutenants.  Clam  extricated  himself  &om  imminent  peril 
on  the  Iser  only  to  become  the  victim  of  contradictory  orders 
at  Qitechin. 

One  circumstance  had  become  sufficiently  clear,  during  the 
engagements  on  tiie  Iser,  to  all  concerned.  The  superiority 
of  the  Prussian  needle-rifle  to  the  Austrian  muzzle-loading 
amall-arm,  was  sneh  that  these  last  henceforward  had  no 
hopes  of  fighting  on  terms  approaching  to  equality.  The 
general  depression  consequent  upon  this  conviction  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity  throughout  the  ranks.  The  founda- 
tion for  this  assumption  was,  unhappily  for  the  Austrians, 
but  too  well  borne  out  by  facts.  Whereas  the  Pnissian 
snccesses  had  been  effected  with  comparatively  trifling  loss, 
the  army  of  the  Iser,  after  the  action  of  the  29th  of  June, 
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was  dimiiiialied  in  effective  force  by  10,000  soldiera  killed, 
wounded,  luid  mifiaing. 

Metuiwhile  the  headquarters  of  Benedek's  army  bad  reached 
BohnuBcb-Triibau  by  noon  on  the  26th ;  and  reports  from  all 
sides  reached  it  that  strong  Fruasian  colmnns  were  dosing  on 
the  &oiitier.  It  was  this  information  that  had  reached  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony. 

The  Austrians  still  consider  that  the  imperial  army  was  in 
s  position  to  meet  the  half  of  the  Prosaian  forces  m  tenns 
of  superiority;  and  their  positions  on  the  27tb  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


4th  Corps, 

Lftnuow        towarda  Tranteiura. 

10th    „ 

Jaromir             „ 

Braonsu. 

eth    „ 

Opocno             „ 

Hachod. 

3d       „ 

Koniggratz )      „ 

Neuirtadtuid 

8th      „ 

Tynirt         \     „ 

Jaromir. 

Sd        „ 

Senftenbetg      „ 

Neuatadt. 

Of  these  the  3d  and  8th  corps  would  be  available  in  any 
direction  on  the  28tb,  and  the  2d  on  the  29Ui ;  but  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  prepare  for  an 
attack  from  the  Sileaian  defiles.  He  adhered  still  to  his 
resolution  of  deploying  on  the  position  Jaromir  -  Miletin, 
covering  the  movement  by  pushing  forward  the  6th  corps 
to  Nachod,  and  the  10th  to  Ti-autenan. 

The  Prussiana  in  their  ofScial  account  of  the  war  take  a 
different  view  of  the  line  of  action  he  should  have  chosen 
They  say  that  now  that  the  circumstances  are  well  knows, 
every  one  will  urge  that  the  simplest  and  best  course  to 
pursue  was  to  advance  with  every  available  man  against  the 
debouching  2d  army.  But  the  character  of  the  march  of  the 
Crown  Prince  in  rear  of  the  county  of  Glatz  was  not  known, 
and  could  not  be  known,  until  the  columns  approached  the 
mouths  of  the  defiles.  The  announcement  of  quarters  for 
100,000  men  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  affair  at  Zuchmantel, 
may  have  contributed  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  &om  view. 

Benedek's  purpose  was  simply  to  cover  the  deployment  of 
his  army,  and  the  covering  corps  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy  wherever  they  came  into  collision.  These  dispositions 
were  explained  to  Crenneville  aa  a  temporsiy  cessation  of 
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hostilities  in  order  to  get  the  army  frell  in  hand,  and  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  the  vbereabontB  of  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  coD&m  hetter  the  Prussian  view.  At  this 
moment  no  certain  inteUigence  r^arding  the  Prussian  plan 
had  reached  headquarters,  and  the  staff  had  failed  to  read  it 
according  to  the  indications  which  had  presented  themselves. 

Had  Benedek  known  what  the  Crown  Prince  was  about  to 
nndertake,  he  might  have  punished  him. 

Similarly,  had  Oynlai  known  in  1859  what  the  lE^mperor 
purposed,  he  might  have  done  him  serious  injury. 

Sound  and  speedy  information  is  the  basis  of  successful 
action,  but  both  purposes  were  carefully  concealed  from  view 
by  every  imaginable  artifice.  It  is  the  invariable  advan- 
tage of  the  offence  that  it  can  select  its  point  of  attack ;  and, 
vice  verad,  the  difScnlt  problem  of  the  defence  is,  to  detect  or 
anticipate  in  time  each  and  every  possible  design.  This  is 
especially  the  case  behind  a  mountain  frontier,  which  forma 
a  more  or  less  impenetrable  screen;  and  critics  ehonld  be 
careful  in  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  information  which 
could  under  &voiirable  ciicomstances  have  reached  Austrian 
beadquartets,  before  they  criticise  either  Benedek's  disposi- 
tions or  the  Prossian  plan  of  operations.  It  is  evidently 
necessary,  therefore,  to  do  so  not  by  the  light  which  we  pos- 
sess, but  by  the  amount  of  information  which  was  at  his 
disposal.  The  real  question  is,  whether,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  information  aa  to  the  enemy's  plan,  the  indications 
were  such  that  the  Austrian  commanders  should  have  read 
them  correctly. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  character  of  the  frontier 
was  sncb  as  to  screen  movement  and  to  favour  demonstration, 
that  there  was  no  public  press  to  assist  his  judgment,  and 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  army  had  remained  at 
Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians  assert  that  their 
headquarters  were  inundated  with  reports  on  the  26th  and 
27th  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  before 
the  Silesian  defiles.  Nevei-theless,  at  10  p.h.  on  the  26th, 
Benedek  does  not  see  it  in  this  light:  both  in  his  despatch 
to  CTenneville,  and  in  his  dispositions,  doubt  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  is  expressed. 
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Evidently  his  difficulties  commenced  with  the  losa  of  the 
Iser  line  by  the  eracuation  of  Turaau;  and  this  was 
dae  to  the  tardy  iastmctions  issued  to  the  Crown  Princ« 
and  Clam  aa  to  the  value  (A  that  line,  from  the  tardiness  of 
which  the  Prussians  speedily  reaped  the  tiiiits.  Fresumiiig 
the  river  crossed  and  Clam  defeated,  the  position  Miletio- 
Jaromir  was  no  longer  tenable. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
debouching  from  the  defiles,  an  offensive  march  against 
t'rederick  Charles  was  no  longer  possible. 

He  was  evidently  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  from  whicli 
nothing  could  release  him  but  a  tactical  success — the  decided 
repulse  of  one  or  other  of  the  advancing  armies. 

This  was  barely  to  be  expected  under  equal  conditiona  of 
arms,  considering  the  dispositions  of  both  armies  for  the  26t]i 
and  27th.  In  the  face  of  the  needle-rifie  matters  were 
desperate.  Clearly  the  position  of  Olmiitz  was  false  ttma 
the  commencement,  considering  the  occupation  of  Saxony  by 
Prussia  was  inevitable  before  she  conld  undertake  to  invade 
Bohemia,  mnch  less  Moravia.  It  was  essentially  a  half- 
measure,  wanting  in  genial  appreciation  of  the  circnmstaDces, 
and  based  upon  timidity.  It  involved  Benedek,  who  was  not 
its  author,  at  once  in  dlfflculties  with  which  he  was  unable  to 
cope.  Had  he  been  able  so  to  do,  he  would  probably  not 
have  accepted  strat^c  instruction  from  others ;  and  the  evil 
of  a  commander-in-chief  who  is  simply  a  tactician  could  not 
be  better  demonstrated. 

To  turn  now  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
King  to  leave  one  corps  on  the  river  Neisse,  to  direct 
Bonin's  1st  corps  westward  to  Landshat,  and  to  echelon  tlie 
two  remaining  corps  in  such  wise  towards  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  that  they  might  either  act  in  concert  with  the  first 
for  purposes  of  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory,  or  reinforce 
the  corps  left  on  the  Keisse,  should  the  Austrian  general 
assume  the  offensive  before  the  Prussian  a^ressive  prepara- 
tions had  matured.  On  the  22d  of  June  further  instructions 
directed  the  Crown  Prince  to  cross  into  Bohemia,  making 
Uitschin  his  objective  point ;  and  on  the  day  following,  the 
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23d,  a  last  despatch  directed  him  to  nse  all  his  available  forces 
for  that  purpose,  iadicating  that  BenedeVs  westward  march 
bad  already  been  leported  to  Berlin.  Before,  however,  the 
6th  corps,  under  Mutius,  proceeded  to  follow  the  remainder 
of  Uie  army,  it  executed  a  feint  or  false  movement,  from 
Keisse,  in  the  direction  of  Freiwaldan,  in  order  to  embarrass, 
and,  if  possible,  delay  Beoedek's  movements  towards  the 
Upper  £lba  This  demonstratiou  was  quickly  abandoned  by 
Matins,  wbo  rapidly  retraced  Ms  steps  towards  Glatz,  whither 
Steinmetz  had  preceded  him. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  dispositions  of  the  Crown  Prince 
were  <wmpleted.  Bonin  prepared  to  march  upon  Trautenaa; 
the  Goard,  under  Prince  Wiirtemberg,  from  Braunau  by  dif- 
ferent country  roads  upon  Eipel  and  Kosteletz,  on  the  Aupa ; 
and  Steinmetz,  towards  Nachod  and  Skalitz.  On  the  evenii^ 
of  the  same  day,  the  fron^er  was  crossed  by  each  of  these 
columns,  which  were  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  converge 
towards  the  line  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  in  the  direction  of  Koni- 
ginho£  These  were  the  movements,  the  report  of  which 
reached  Benedek  at  Josephstadt  late  on  that  day,  and  which 
Banuning  and  Gablenz  were  ordered  up  to  probe.  With  the 
exception  of  trifling  sldrmiahes  at  Politz,  and  at  Kleny, 
near  Nachod,  with  the  Anatrian  cavalry  outposts,  no  serious 
collision  ensued  on  the  26th ;  and  Steinmetz  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  hia  advanced-guard  on  the  important 
heights  of  Wysokow  and  Wenzelsberg,  where  he  at  once  pre- 
pared to  intrench  himself. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Austrian  6th  and  10th  corps  had  received 
instructions  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  wherever  he  showed  him- 
self, collision  was  thus  inevitabla  Nevertheless,  says  the 
Anatrian  official  account,  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  commander-in-chief  to  use  up  four  army  corps 
at  different  points — the  Saxons  and  Clam  on  the  Iser,  Gablenz 
at  Trautenau,  and  Bamming  at  Nachod — for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  deployment  of  the  remainder  of  the  army  against 
the  OTopowering  armies  of  the  enemy.  If  this  was  the  actual 
result,  however,  it  must  be  traced  to  the  confused  dispositions 
proceeding  from  headquarters. 

According  to  the  Prussian  statements,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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26th  the  two  PiuBsian  armies  were  only  fifty  miles  apart,  but 
each  was  well  concentrated ;  while  the  Austrian  corps,  on  the 
other  band,  extended  over  a  similar  space  of  gToand  fivm 
Lanzau  to  Leitomischel. 

This  defile  of  Nachod-Altstadt-Wysokow,  was  the  sonthera 
of  Uie  three  passages  which  the  Crown  Prince  desired  to 
utilise,  that  of  Trautenau  being  the  northern.  The  road  ham 
Nachod  is  a  steep,  single  moantain-road,  passing  along  the 
goi^  through  which  rons  the  little  river  Mettao,  and  croesiog 
it  at  Altstadt  There  it  ascends  the  western  face  of  the  valley, 
and  debouches  on  to  some  undulating  land  bordered  on  the 
west  and  north  by  forest-clad  hills,  but  more  open  towards 
the  south  and  west  The  village  of  Wysokow  ia  situated  on 
the  main  road  to  Skalitz,  just  beyond  the  point  where  the 
road  rises  to  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  and  bifurcating,  sends 
one  branch  towards  that  town  and  Josephstad^  and  the  otber 
south  by  Wrchowin  to  Neustadt.  In  front  of  the  angle  so 
formed,  the  plateau  sinks  by  a  gentle  slope— on  which  are 
situated  the  houses  and  church  of  the  little  village  of  Wenzels- 
beig,  and  several  isolated  copses  of  considerable  size — to  the 
road  from  Wrchowin  to  Kleny  and  Skalitz,  which  passes 
through  the  vilh^ee  of  Sonow  and  Prowodow. 

The  6th  corps  (Ramming)  was  at  Opocno,  with  a  small 
force  of  two  squadrons,  a  weak  detachment  of  infantzy,  and 
two  guns  (under  Count  Thun)  advanced  to  watch  the  defile ; 
but  they  appear  not  to  have  reported  the  occupation  of  Nacbod 
by  the  Prussian  troops,  which  was  effected  on  the  26th. 

At  1.30  A.H.  on  tlie  27th,  Bammii^  received  an  order  to 
occupy  Skalitz  and  push  an  advance  towards  Nachod.  In 
consequence  of  this,  hia  corps,  consisting  of  4  biigades,  re- 
ceived the  following  orders : — 

1.  (Hertweck)  to  move  by  Neustadt  on  Wrchowin  and 

Wysokow, 

2.  (Jonak)  Prowodow,  Kleny. 

3.  (Eosenzweig)  by  Lhota  Spita  on  Skalitz. 

4  (Waldstatten,  with  the  artillery  reserve)  by  Jessenib  on 
Skalitz. 

They  were  to  move  at  3  and  3.30  A.H.,  and  numbered  28 
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battalions,  4  eqaadrons,  72  guns,  and  1  company  of  pioneeta, 
in  additioQ  to  the  Ist  cavaliy  division,  which  counted  26 
squadrons  and  16  guns. 

The  6tli  corps  under  Steinmetz  was  also  ordered  to  occupy 
Nacbod.  His  advance  had  ciosaed  the  Mettau  the  evening 
befoee,  and  occupied  the  town  with  3  battalions.  He 
manoenvred  his  infantry  throughout  in  half- battalions — a 
compromise  between  the  company  and  battalion  column. 
Hia  corps  moved  at  5,  his  vanguard  at  6,  A.H.,  and  the 
whole  body  was  divided  into  three  parts — viz.,  advance, 
grot,  and  reserve,  the  first  of  which  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lowenfeld,  general  of  the  dth  division.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  brigade  Ollech,  composed  of  6^  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 1  of  rifles,  5  squadrons,  12  guns,  and  1  company  of 
pioneers.  The  rest  of  the  corps  contained  15  battalions, 
Wnack's  brigade  of  8  squadrons,  and  78  guns,  of  which  the 
cavalry  and  some  reserve  batteries  came  into  action.  The 
advance  reported  that  it  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
road  bifurcates  without  oppoaition.  It  was  ordered  to  bivouac 
on  the  plateau,  and  to  throw  forward  posts  towards  Skalitz 
and  Neustadt,  Wysokow  being  also  occupied.  The  two  other 
featores  of  importance  on  the  plateau  were  the  wood  between 
Wysokow  and  Wenzelsbei^  and  that  village  with  its  church 
and  chapeL 

At  8.30  Lowenfeld  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  a 
column  of  all  arms  from  Keustadt  by  Prowodow.  It  was 
Hertweck  and  Jonak.  The  former  deployed  and  marched 
for  the  plateau  north  of  Wenzelsberg,  accompanied  by  his 
battery  east  of  the  village,  and  aeven  companies  on  the 
Keustadt  road. 

Lowenfeld  ordered  the  vai^ard  to  gain  the  plateau,  and 
called  upon  the  groa  of  the  advanced-guard  to  hnrry  up  from 
Altstadt  while  he  brought  bis  first  battery  into  action.  Wy- 
sokow  was  farther  occupied  with  a  half-company  of  rifles  and 
a  half-battalion  of  infantiy;  and  Colonel  von  Below  at  length 
gained  the  plateau  with  4^  companies,  3  squadrons,  1  bat- 
tery, at  one©  occupying  the  wood  north  of  Wenzelsbeig  before 
the  Austrians  gained  it  The  Anstrians  were  checked  by  the 
deployed  line  of  four  companies  firing  volleys ;  and  the  groa 
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of  the  advance  then  coming  in  on  the  lelt,  drove  in  the 
A-ustrian  right.      Thii8  this  first   attack    was  lepnlsed  at 

10  A.H. 

At  nine  Jonak  bad  reached  Domkow,  and  deployed  his 
battery  and  cavalry  on  the  left.  Moving  by  Prowodow  on 
Wenzelebeig,  be  bad  supported  Hertweck,  without  much 
lesult,  in  his  attacks  on  the  woods. 

In  the  rear  of  Jonak  Rosenzweig  deployed.  Rammiog 
reached  the  ground  about  nine,  with  the  leading  troops  of 
Waldstatten  and  Solm's  cavalry ;  and  ftom  eleven  until  noon 
the  reserve  artillery  and  Schindlocker's  cavalry  were  arriving. 

For  an  honr  little  was  done.  Steinmetz  was  on  the  field, 
and  ordered  up  the  gr^  of  the  corps,  particularly  cavalry  and 
artiUery. 

At  length  the  general  attack  took  place  with  Itosenzweig'E 
and  Jonak's  brigades,  aud  succeeded  in  wresting  the  woods 
from  the  Frussiaus,  forcing  them'  back  to  the  Neustadt  road, 
when  the  PrusBian  half-battalioos  formed. 

Then  Solm's  cavalry  appeared  on  the  plateau,  and  Wnucks 
brigade,  which  was  the  first  to  arrive,  advanced  to  meet  it,' 
the  charge  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  Simul- 
taneously Bamming  renewed  the  attack,  which  the  Fnisdans 
repulsed  with  great  deliberation,  inflicting  terrible  loss. 

At  this  moment  the  head  of  the  Prussian  main  body  nude 
its  appearance,  and  occupied  Wysokow,  the  wood,  and  Wen- 
zelsbeig  in  force,  whilst  the  Austrians  retired  discomfited  on 
Kleny. 

The  last  effort  made  with  Waldstatten's  br^ade  on  Wyso- 
kow was  easily  defeated. 

The  Austrian  loss  amounted  to  232  officers,  6487  men, 
8  guns,  1  stand  of  colours,  and  2  standards;  that  of  the 
Prussians  to  62  officers,  1160  men,  222  horses. 


COHHENTS   ox  THE  ACTION  OF  NaCHOD. 

The  criticism  hereafter  applied  to  Benin's  dispositioiis  at 
Trautenau  is  not  applicable  in  the  present  instance.  The  post 
of  Xachod  was  surprised,  and  the  surprise  turned  to  account. 
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Had  Steionietz  neglected  to  secure  the  paBsoge  of  the  Mettau 
on  the  26tfa,  he  most  certainly  woold  not  have  succeeded  in 
cariTiiig  his  axmj  corps  throagh  the  defile  on  the  27th,  for 
SamDuiig  would  have  stood  with  two  brigades  at  least  in 
position  at  Wysokow  by  10  A.H.,  and  by  noon  his  reserve 
artillery  wonld  have  been  on  the  ground ;  so  that  Steinmetz's 
d^oudhd  front  that  defile  would  have  been  hopeless,  unless 
the  2d  division  of  the  Guard  from  ESpel  could  extricate 
him.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  detachment  at  Nachod 
in  that  case  would  have  been  reinforced,  and  the  endeavour 
made  to  hold  the  post  Had  this  been  suoceaeMly  effected, 
considering  also  Qablenz's  victoiy  at  Trautenau,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  position  of  the  Guard  would  have  been  hig^y 
precarious,  and  the  entire  operation  might  possibly  have 
collapsed. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  point,  as  illostrating  how  depen- 
dent the  success  of  every  offensive  plan  is  upon  surprise,  end 
of  what  enormoos  ultimate  value  the  turning  of  a  few  houi-s 
to  account  may  prove,  or  vice  versA. 

It  was  assumed,  no  doubt,  by  the  Prussian  commander, 
from  the  fact  of  the  Austrian  detachment  at  Nachod  vacating 
its  sttongbold,  that  it  had  no  support  upon  which  to  rely. 
Whoever  the  commander  of  that  detachment  may  have  been, 
great  responsibility  devolved  upon  him.  A  show  of  resist- 
ance on  his  part,  the  preparation  of  his  post  for  defence,  a 
desperate,  if  even  a  foriorn  atn^gle,  might  prove  under  the 
circumstances  of  infinite  importance  to  his  commander-in- 
chief.  Had  he  been  versed  in  the  history  of  earlier  operations, 
he  would  have  recollected  the  little  fort  of  Bard,  and  the 
incident  which,  in  1800,  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  passage 
of  the  Alps. 

The  reflection  serves  to  indicate  bow  utterly  the  Austriuis 
had  neglected  the  most  ordinary  defensive  precautions  on 
theit  northern  frontier.  Since  the  preceding  winter,  hostili- 
ties had  been  anticipated.  Since  the  spring,  Krismanic's  plan, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a  defensive  attitude  for  Aus- 
tria, had  lain  before  the  Emperor,  that  necessity  being  based 
npou  the  superior  Prusaian  organisation,  with  which  the 
author  was  fully  cognisant. 
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The  practicability  of  the  defiles  was  well  knowD,  for 
Frederick  had  paased  thiongh  them  repeatedly  a  cental? 
before.  The  general  difficully  of  defending  sncli  a  frontier 
as  that  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  clearly  apparent ;  and, 
in  case  of  invasion,  the  value  of  a  couple  of  days  to  the 
defence,  procured  by  artificial  means,  mnst  have  been  deai 
to  alL  Yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  erect  hasty  works 
which  would  have  answered  this  purpose,  the  creed  for  the 
time  in  Austria  being,  that  victory  would  be  gained  by  sword 
and  bayonet.  Belying  probably  on  the  want  of  intenticm  of 
the  Austrian  commander  to  oppose  his  entry  into  Bohemia, 
Steinmetz  allowed  his  advanced-guard  to  precede  his  chief 
column  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  although  he 
left  Beinertz  at  6  A.iL  with  the  main  body.  Lowenfeld  spent 
the  night  at  Kachod,  Ollech  at  Schlaney.  Evidently  the 
commander  of  the  advance  was  anzions  to  secure  the  monUi 
of  the  deSle  before  opposition  could  be  Beriously  contemplated. 
He  efTected  this  successfully ;  but  the  result  proved  that  the 
main  body  was  not  sufficiently  near  to  the  advanced-guaid  to 
support  and  secure  its  lodgment  at  the  outer  mouth  of  the 
defile.  The  official  account  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
General  Lowenfeld  successfiilly  held  the  plateau  with  5i 
battalions  and  2  companies  of  rifles  for  three  hoars,  against 
21  battalions  which  the  enemy  brought  up.  What  would 
have  been  the  &te  of  the  Pmsaian  advance,  if  the  weapons 
had  been  equal,  and  if  Bamming  and  Hertweck  hod  shown 
ordinary  professional  skill  ? 

At  Trautenau,  as  will  be  seen,  want  of  forethought  and 
enterprise  is  apparent  At  Nachod,  an  opposite  error,  if  so 
to  be  called,  was  committed — the  safety  of  the  advance  was 
endangered,  from  the  fact  of  the  main  body  having  been  kept 
too  far  in  rear.  The  operation  would  have  been  perfect,  as  to 
time,  had  Steinmetz  left  his  quarters  at  3  instead  of  5  A.H., 
for  he  could  not  expect  Lowenfeld,  with  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  his  action,  to  lose  a  single  hour  of  the  morning. 
Moreover,  the  entire  advance  hod  but  two  batteries  attached 
to  it,  a  force  of  artilleiy  quite  disproportioned  to  the  character 
of  the  enterprise  which  should  here  have  r^ulated  the  dis- 
tribution of  arms. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  cavohy  here,  aa  elsewhere,  pre- 
ceded the  Prussian  march ;  and  through  its  agency  (3eneial 
Lowenfeld  ascertained  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  time  to 
make  atich  dispositions  as  his  force  allowed. 

Hie  first  step  taken  by  him  was  to  occupy  such  localities 
as  were  of  defensive  value — viz.,  Wysokow,  and  the  patches 
of  wood  on  the  plateaa ;  the  second,  was  to  call  for  the  aasist- 
aoce  of  hifl  nearest  support,  which  took  the  shortest  unen- 
csmbeted  route  to  the  field;  while  the  corps  commander 
was  soon  on  the  field,  giving  further  orders  for  Lowenfeld  to 
support. 

fismming's  orders  directed  him  to  Skalitz  with  an  advanced- 
guard  pushed  forward  to  Nachod. 

He  was  ordered  to  execute  this  disposition  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  deployment  of  the  army  at  Josephstadt ;  but 
this  doty  was  not  to  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  enemy, 
wherever  he  might  show  himself,  with  all  eneigy. 

Re  reached  Skalitz  at  8.30,  and  there  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  as  reported 
by  Prince  Holstein. 

Then  he  changed  the  original  dispositions,  purposing  to 
take  np  a  defensive  position  with  one  brigade  at  Wysokow, 
two  brigades  and  reserve  artillery  and  the  cavalry  division  at 
Kleny,  and  one  infantry  brigade  at  Skalitz.  No  orders  were 
sent  to  Hertweck,  as  he  had  been  originally  instructed  to 
more  on  Wysokow. 

It  must,  however,  have  been  clear  to  Bamming  that,  as 
Hertweck  was  ordered  on  Wysokow  along  the  Nenstadt- 
Wrchowin  road,  he  must  come  into  collision  with  the  troops 
which  were  already  debonching  from  the  defile.  Either, 
therefore,  preparations  should  have  been  made  to  support 
his   action,  or  he  should  have  been  directed  to  avoid  en- 


Ab  it  was,  he  was  left  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  that  action  disturbed  Eamming's  otherwise  prudent  dis- 
positions, inasmuch  as  Hertweck  was  repulsed  in  the  first 
attack  he  made,  and  the. other  brigades  successively  drawn 
into  action,  were  in  turn  repulsed  wjth  a  loss  which  was  for 
t&e  time  paralysing. 
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It  is  impcMflible  not  to  see  that  this  might  have  been 
avoided  had  Bamming  marched  with  his  advanced  brigades 
instead  of  with  Waldstatten.  If  collision  enaaed,  Hettweck 
was  certain  to  come  first  into  action ;  and,  tmder  the  existing 
circumstancee,  that  was  Hamming's  plan.  As  it  was,  he  rode 
to  Skalitz,  and,  receiving  Holstein's  report,  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  Rosenzweig  withont  communicating  with  Hertweck. 

The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  fearing,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  collision  must  ensue,  lest  the  enemy  on  the  plateau 
should  separate  him  from  the  three  other  brigades  of  his 
corps,  himself  inclined  to  the  left,  and  then  proceeded  to  take 
in  &ont  a  position  upon  the  flank  of  which  he  had  been 
brought  by  the  very  character  of  his  march. 

Thus  he  reversed  the  ordinary  course  of  thii^ ;  from  a 
flank  he  moved  round  to  the  front,  which  his  adversary  must 
inevitably  defend ;  for  had  he,  as  the  Austriim  account  pro- 
poses, taken  up  a  position  across  the  plateau  fronting  south, 
his  right  would  have  been  exposed  from  the  Skalitz  road,  and 
subject  to  enfilade  from  the  Kleny  heights  along  the  entire 
extent  of  his  line. 

It  was  a  grievous  error  of  Hertweck  to  diverge  from  his 
original  direction,  indicating  that  he  neither  mastered  his 
problem  noi  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  ground,  excel- 
lent aa  the  Austrian  -plans  are. 

The  fighting  tactics  of  the  Anstrians  are  only  excusable  on 
the  plea  that  the  earliest  experiments  with  the  breech-loader, 
excepting  the  Danes,  in  whose  discomfitnie  they  took  parf^  were 
made  upon  them.  To  change  their  tactical  formations  during 
the  campaign  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  result  was, 
that  after  these  first  actions  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  the  defensive,  with  no  hope  of  emerging  from  it  Th^e- 
fbre  it  was,  doubtless,  that  Benedek  telegmphed  the  hojideas- 
ness  of  the  stm^le  to  the  Emperor. 

The  artillery  was  used  with  little  hardihood  by  either 
general  The  positions  assigned  to  it  were  in  accordance 
with  the  then  existing  rules.  The  Anstrians,  however,  were 
the  first  to  discover  and  utilise  its  latent  power,  not  so  much 
through  merit  as  necessity,  exposed  aa  they  were  to  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  smaller  arm.    Thus  Hamming  massed. 
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the  Prasaiane  state,  80  guns  against  the  pl&teau  on  which 
they  Btood;  and  Beaedek  at  Sodowa  relied  on  the  aane 
weapon. 

It  was  the  study  of  the  Austrian  artillery  tactics  by  the 
intelligent  officers  of  the  Prassian  army  which  led  them  to 
perceive  how  vastly  they  would  increase  their  ofiensive  power 
by  developing  that  arm  in  their  own  forces,  as  the  advantage 
secored  by  the  breech-loader  must  soon  disappear.  In  con- 
sequence, they  snrpriaed  the  French,  in  1870,  as  much  with 
their  artillery  as  they  did  the  Aastriana  with  the  breech- 
loader. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  defeat  at  Nachod  may  be  traced 
to  the  tactical  instructions  which  Benedek  had  thought  proper 
to  issue.  Considering  the  character  of  his  task,  and  the  pro- 
hibition accompanying  his  loatnictions,  Bamming  would  have 
shown  more  prudence  in  not  allowing  himself  to  be  entangled 
so  deeply  by  continued  and  hopeless  assaults.  He  must  have 
felt  that  hia  operation  was  isolated  in  character,  and  that  he 
was  not  contributing  to  the  general  issue  of  the  campaign  by 
incurring  signal  defeat. 

The  battle  in  the  northern  defile,  Trantenan,  had  been 
attended  with  different  resnlts.  On  the  26th,  the  lat  corps 
(Bonin)  assembled  at  Liehau  and  Schombei^  ready  to  cross 
the  frontier ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  monntain-goiges,  for  which  purpose  three 
roads  were  available :  one  to  the  right  by  Schatzlar  to  Ober 
Altstadt;  the  second  from  Liebau  by  Parschnitz;  and  the 
third  irom  Schomberg  by  Parschnitz,  where  both  united,  to 
Trantenan. 

Colomns  making  use  of  these  last  two  roads  would,  on 
reaching  FarschnitE,  find  themselves  in  the  tolerably  open 
valley  of  the  Aupa,  a  stream  which,  fordable  at  many  pointa 
at  this  time  of  year,  pursues  a  tortuous  course  to  the  Elbe. 
Following  the  stream,  the  one  roadleads  to  EipeL  Up  the 
stream  a  little  more  than  a  mile  away  is  Trautenau,  a  town 
situated  priocipally  on  the  south  hank  of  the  river,  with  a 
suburb  called  EJiblitz  running  up  a  ravine  formed  by  the 
adjacent  heights. 

From  Trautenau  two  good  roads  lead, — the  one  away  to  the 
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rights  to  the  Bouices  of  the  Elbe  and  Qitechin— the  other  by 
Hohenbruck,  New  Bognitz,  Weiberkranke,  to  Schun  and 
Jaromii  on  the  same  rirer.  The  1att«i  leaving  Traatenaa  cnts 
through  the  cominanding  Crolgenbeig ;  and  another  road  winds 
np  the  Hopfenberg,  which  at  the  point  where  it  unites  with 
the  Katzauer  Beig  leaves  room  for  the  little  village  of  Kriblitz 
to  nestle  in  its  flank. 

Now  these  three  coounanding  hills  have  naturally  detei^ 
mined  the  course  of  the  river  which  winds  round  their  base; 
They,  particularly  on  the  r^ht,  are  wooded  and  difficult  to 
traverse,  with  a  few  country  paths  only ;  and  the  northem 
slopes  are  steep,  and  scarped  towaids  the  stream. 

For  these  reasims  it  is  highly  important  for  an  army  corps 
marching  through  the  mountains,  and  expecting  opposifioii, 
to  teach  Trautenan  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  southern  heights,  in  order  to  cover 
what  would  then  form  excellent  debouching-ground 

The  only  information  possessed  by  Bonin  was,  that  his  pickets 
had  come  into  collision  with  the  cavalry  of  the  1st  light 
division,  which  he  must  conclude  would  be  reported  to 
AoBtiian  headquarters,  and  lead  to  corresponding  disposi- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Guard  had  already  cnwsed  the  frontier 
at  adjacent  points. 

To  conform  with  these  premises,  a  special  ordre  de  haiaSU 
was  drawn  up. 

The  force  was  divided  into  a  right  column  (1st  divisicHi), 
General  GToasmaon. 

Left  column  (2d  division).  General  Clausewitz,  to  start  at 
4  A.1I.,  and,  uniting  at  Farschnitz,  to  halt  whilst  the  advanced- 
guard  (Pape),  with  the  right  column,  occupied  Trautenan. 

The  right  column  was  unaccountably  two  hours  late,  so 
that  the  left  column,  reaching  Farschnitz  at  the  appoiated 
time,  8  A.H.,  and  conceiving  that  it  must  halt,  according  to 
t^e  letter  of  the  orders,  piled  arms  without  detaching  to 
Trautenan. 

At  10  the  advance  arrived,  and  found  the  bridge  over  the 
Aapa  barricaded,  and  occupied  by  dismounted  dragoons. 

On  the  Austrian  side,  Qablenz,  called  into  headquarters  at 
Josephstadt  on  the  26th,  was  ordered  to  move  up  to  Trautenan, 
at  8  A.U.  on  the  following  day,  with  hia  corps  from  Schorz. 
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Informed  of  the  ezpoBure  of  his  flanks  from  Politz  and 
Starkatsdt,  he  reported  this  danger,  but,  to  obviate  it,  was 
only  allowed  to  comimuiicate  with  the  4th  corps,  which 
detached  one  brigade  from  Lanzaa  to  Amau  and  Fransnitz. 
A  report  from  "Windiochgiatz  to  Gablenz  at  10  P.M.,  26th, 
was  forwarded  to  headquarters,  pointing  oat  the  increased 
danger  for  the  right  flank ;  but  Benedek  considered  it  Buffi- 
dendy  gnarded,  and  ordered  the  6th  corps  to  Skalitz  and 
Nachod.  This  was  a  grave  error,  considering  the  character 
of  the  intervening  country  and  the  direction  of  his  commu- 
nicationB. 

Gfablenz  had  under  his  command  four  brigades  under 
Hondel,  Grivicic,  Wimpffen,  and  Knebel,  giving  a  total  of 
28  battalions  of  infantry,  8  sqaadrons  of  cavalty,  72  guns, 
with  1  company  of  pioneers  and  a  bridge  train. 

Mondel,  on  outpost  duty  at  Prausoita  Kaile,  was  to  start  at 
6.30  A.H. ;  Grivicic,  from  Jaromir,  at  8.30 ;  Wimpflen,  fVom 
Schniz,  at  10 ;  Kuebel,  from  Dtibenetz,  at  10.30 ;  and  the 
reserve  artillery,  from  Welchow,  at  11.30. 

All  the  brigades  moved  by  one  and  the  same  road. 

The  corps  commandant  hurried  on  and  reached  Traatenan 
about  11  A.1L,  where  he  found  Mondel  already  engaged. 

Windiscl^ratz  had  retired  before  the  advancing  Prussians, 
and  evacuating  Trautenau,  drew  up  bis  squadrons  on  the 
slopes  facing  the  town. 

Mondel  arriving  at  7.45  at  Hohenbruck,  had  formed  np  for 
action  in  two  lines.  He  then  moved  forward  in  that  order  to 
occupy  the  heights,  taking  St  Johanus  Gapella  as  the  left  of 
his  line. 

Windischgrate  was  on  the  extreme  left  at  10,  when  the 
cavalry  of  the  Prussians'  advance  united  with  that  of  Ko- 
blinzsky,  which  arrived  simultaneously,  and  debouched  south 
of  Trautenau. 

Windischgratz  flung  his  squadrons  against  them  and  drove 
them  in,  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  was  immediately  sup- 
ported by  infantry,  which  caused  great  loss  to  the  Austrian 
dr^oons. 

^e  advanced-gnard  battery  was  brought  into  action  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  Eoblinzsky  ranging  his  guns  with 
it,  pushed  his  infantry  into  action  from  that  side. 
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The  commaiidiiig  batteriee  of  tbe  AtistriaDS  forced  eight 
PraBsian  guns  to  withdraw,  and  the  infantiy  made  fiitile 
attempts  to  debouch  when  deprived  of  their  assistance.  Then 
Bonin,  at  11  a.il,  turned  bis  attention  to  Mondel's  ri^t, 
and  two  regiments  were  ordered  from  Clansewitz's  colninn 
at  Parschuitz  to  scale  the  heights  and  operate  against  the 
Austrian  flank. 

Gablenz,  who  had  arrived,  perceiving  this,  withdrew  his 
brigade  io  peiftot  order  out  of  fire  to  the  north  of  New 
Bognitz,  effecting  the  movement  by  12  noon. 

The  enemy  had  not  pushed  with  vigour  the  11  or  12  bat- 
talions on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aupa,  and  had  lost  tactical 
connection  in  a  difficult  country.  Bonin  was  careless,  and 
thought  only  one  brigade  was  before  him.  At  2.30  only  two 
batteries  were  further  brought  iuto  action  on  the  Ga^en  and 
Hopfen  bergs,  a  third  being  in  reserve  below,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  north  bank. 

At  3  P.lL  the  reserve  infantry  were  directed  to  Kriblitz ; 
bat  three  battalions  of  infantry,  all  the  cavalry,  and  many 
guns  remained  still  on  the  north  bank. 

At  1  F.U.  the  Guard  had  arrived  at  Farschnitz ;  bnt  its 
assistance  was  refused,  and  after  resting  two  hours,  it  had 
pushed  on  towards  EipeL 

Grivicic'a  artillery  reached  New  Bognitz  at  1 2,  thus  pre- 
ceding him ;  and  at  2.30  he  himself  arrived,  and  deployed  for 
action  towards  Old  Bognitz,  which  at  3  p.m.  he  attacked  with 
his  first  line,  and  was  repulsed ;  but  making  a  sea)nd  effort, 
and  detaching  to  his  right,  he  was  saccessful,  and  the  Prussians 
retired. 

At  4  P.H.  Wimpffen  arrived,  and,  ordered  to  the  front,  at- 
tacked and  surprised  the  Prussians  by  bringing  five  batteries 
into  action. 

Bonin  made  frantic  efforts  to  retrieve  the  situation,  but  the 
Austrian  artillery  was  too  powerful,  and  at  430  all  the 
Prussian  troops  were  in  full  retreat,  with  the  exception  of 
Barnekow  at  Johanna  Capelle. 

Knebel  arrived  about  5  f.h. 

The  Anatrian  loss  was  191  officeis  and  4596  men ;  that  of 
the  Prussians,  56  officers  and  1282  men. 
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COHHENTB  ON   THE   ACTION  OF  TeAUTKNAU. 

The  first  qneation  that  arises  is,  Should  Clausewitz  have 
occupied  Trentenan  7  Mondel  was  np  in  all  prohability,  and 
be  vonld  have  heen  deeply  engaged,  before  Groeeinaim  came  np, 
against  orders.  He  conld  not  hare  been  acqnainted  with  the 
sitoation,  for  Benin  himself  was  not,  and  it  is  difBcult,  there- 
fore, to  attach  blame  to  him.  The  caose  of  Qroramann's  delay 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  hilly  character  of  the  road.  Mondel, 
on  the  other  hand,  reaching  Hohenbmck  about  7.30,  seems 
to  have  halted  there  to  form.  The  Austrian  official  account 
states  that  he  bad  occupied  the  heights  since  9.15,  and  before 
tiiis  that  he  had  reached  Hohenbmck  at  7.45.  When  he 
had  formed — that  is  to  say,  waited  to  mass  his  brigade  be- 
fore deploying — the  position  must  have  been  taken  up  by 
him  between  8.30  and  9.15.  Had  Claasewitz  advanced,  it 
wonid  have  taken  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  debouch  in 
force  south  of  Trautenau,  so  that  he  would  have  had  to 
coatinne  his  march  without  halting  to  cross  the  Aupa,  and 
posh  forward  from  Trautenau,  contrary  to  orders,  in  order  to 
engage  Moudel  on  the  very  strong  ground  he  by  that  time 
had  fnUy  occupied. 

Probably  the  latter  was  informed  by  Windischgratz  that 
no  immediate  danger  was  impending,  or  he  would  not  have 
waited  leisurely  to  form.  The  first  duty  of  the  advance,  on 
coming  into  collision  with  the  enemy,  is  to  occupy  rapidly 
such  localities  as  may  prove  of  use  in  the  impending  action. 
In  this  instance  it  was  evidently  of  the  highest  importance 
that  Mondel  should  occupy  the  Capellenberg,  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  orders.  His  dispositions  seem  to  have  been  good,  for  his 
adversary  was  unable  to  debouch  in  force  from  the  town. 

Then  the  Prussians  resorted  to  their  usual  flanking  attacks. 
Instantly  impression  was  made ;  and  Qablenz,  acting  wisely,  as 
his  supports  were  far  behind,  ceded  the  position,  valuable  as  it 
was,  rather  than  subject  himself  to  defeat  isolated.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Grivicic  did  not  arrive  before  2.30, 
or  why  he  did.  not  leave  his  headquarters  earlier.  On  arrival, 
he  was  at  once  pushed  into  action  in  two  lines,  a  direct  attack 
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upon  eight  Prussian  infanti;  battalions,  well  posted,  supported 
by  one  battery.  He  was  repulsed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for 
though  the  Auatrians  got  within  fifty  yards  of  their  assailants, 
they  were  literally  mowed  down,  and,  endeavouring  to  Gre^ 
fjEtiled,  broke,  and  tamed  The  second  attempt  was  supported 
by  a  flanking  detachment  of  one  battalion,  a  half-squadron  of 
cavalry,  and  two  gnns,  and  was  instantly  efTective. 

In  the  proposed  passage  of  a  defile,  the  first  consideration 
ia,  the  constitution  of  tiie  advanced-guard  When  three  roads 
converge,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  general  advance  may 
well  be  furnished  by  one  division  as  disposed  by  Bonin.  The 
other  columns  would  only  provide  for  their  own  aecurity. 

Now  it  is  clearly  advisable  that  the  general  advance  should 
be  strong  enough  to  clear  the  further  end  of  the  defile,  and  to 
effect  a  covering  lodgment  without  delaying  the  march  of  the 
corps. 

At  the  same  time,  the  distance  between  this  advance  and 
the  main  body  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  subject  the  former 
to  possible  defeat  before  it  can  be  reinforced. 

Clearly,  therefore,  very  precise  instructions  should  be  given 
to  the  commander  of  the  advance.  All  inibnnation  which  has 
reached  headquarters  with  r^ard  to  the  enemy  ahoold  be 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  when  the  dihouchi,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  complicated  by  the  necessaiy  passage  of  a 
river  and  town,  the  ground  should  be  very  careAUly  studied, 
by  plan,  In  advance. 

Bnt  as  aU  study  by  plan  is  necessarily  incomplete,  the 
excellent  practice  has  been  introduced  in  the  Frossian  staff, 
of  examining  peisonally,  territory  which  is  liable  to  become 
a  future  theatre  of  war. 

The  information  which  Bonin  possessed  was  to  the  effect 
that  cavalry  only  watched  the  passes  leading  into  Bohemia, 
and  that  no  preparations  whatever  had  been  made  to  obstiact 
the  roads. 

Further,  he  was  distinctly  ordered  to  occupy  Trautenan,  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  debonching  with  hia  corps  &om  the 
Aupa  bridge  into  the  roads  leading  to  the  Upper  Elbe,  which 
formed  his  nltimate  destination. 

The  character  of  the  grouod  south  of  the  Aupa  about  Trau- 
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tenau  is  sufficiently  visible  on  an  ordinaiy  map  for  pTirposes 
of  operation.  In  the  Fruseian  staff  maps  it  was  most  clearly 
and  exactly  shown. 

It  was  thos  of  the  last  importance  to  secure  the  Capellen- 
be^  before  it  could  be  occupied  in  force  Assaming  that  the 
geoeral  character  of  the  manceuTre  had  not  been  as  yet  pene- 
trated  by  the  Austrian  commander,  it  was  not  probable  that, 
in  the  firat  instance,  Trautenan  would  be  occupied  by  more 
than  a  standing  post,  snch  as  that  at  ITachod 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  occupied  either  by  infantry 
or  artillery. 

The  effort,  therefore,  should  have  been  made  to  surprise  the 
post ;  and  tJiis  would  have  been  best  effected  by  pushing  the 
advanced-guard  down  the  principal  defile  on  the  preceding 
evening, — a  step  taken  by  Steinmetz  on  the  other  road. 

This  was  the  more  necesaaty,  as  the  massii^  of  troops  at 
Lieban  must  necessarily  have  been  observed  by  the  Austrian 
vedettes  on  the  26th,  and  their  reports  would  certainly  sum- 
mon reinforcements  of  infentry  and  artillery,  if  any  such  were  _ 
within  reach. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  lodgment  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aupa,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  not  to  have  weakened  the  advanced- 
gnaid  by  deUiching  from  it  to  the  Altstadt  valley,  but  rather  to 
have  added  to  its  power  by  attaching  a  third  battery.  The 
detachment  might  have  been  famished  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Ifit  division,  and  l^e  greater  portion  of  the  corps  artillery 
have  been  distributed  w^  forward  towards  the  head  of  the 
inii.in  column. 

This  precaution  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as,  if  resistance  is 
foond,  it  is  certain  that,  without  artillery,  the  necessary  pro- 
gress cannot  be  made ;  and  if  the  artillery  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
infantry  colonm  in  the  defile,  difficulty  and  delay  will  ensue 
in  drawing  it  to  the  front. 

Few  of  these  precautions  were  taken  by  Bonin.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Trantenau  by  surprise.  He  left 
ample  time  for  his  adversary  to  report  bis  presence  at  head- 
qnartera,  and  for  dispositions  to  be  effected  irom  Josephstadt 
which  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  success  of  hia  enter- 
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prise.  He  did  not  push  his  Kdvanced-guard  sufficiently  fbrvard 
even  on  the  27th,  and  dividing  properly  his  command  for  the 
purpose  of  movement,  he  strangely  miscalcolated  the  duratioD 
of  the  mRTcb  of  the  respective  columns,  so  that  the  gros  of  the 
2d  division  reached  Parschnitz  before  the  advance,  entirely 
exposed,  during  its  holt,  on  its  left  flank,  if  the  Katzauer  Bei^ 
had  been  occupied. 

Dming  the  earliest  phase  of  the  action,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  Bonin  to  bring  either  cavalry  or  artilleiy  into 
play,  owing  to  the  command  possessed  by  the  Austrian  fire  on 
the  Capellenberg.  He  properly,  therefore,  turned  his  attentiou 
to  other  means,  and  directed  Clausewitz  to  cross  the  Aupa  at 
Parschnitz. 

The  movement  soon  produced  its  effect,  and  the  Anstrians 
fell  back. 

Gablenz  arrived  at  11,  and  immediately  after,  the  retreati  by 
his  direction,  commenced.  From  that  moment  until  3  p.il 
Bonin  was  master  of  the  situation. 

It  seems  uatnral  that,  as  his  leading  battalions  pressed  the 
Anstrian  rear,  he  should  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  push  out 
his  cavalry  and  artillery  from  the  defiles.  He  did  nothing  of 
'  the  kind  ;  his  cavalry  (21  squadrons)  were  not  of  the  slightest 
service  in  furnishing  information  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, or  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Of  96  guns,  24  only  were 
brought  into  action  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aupa. 

Such  generalship  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  refosal  of 
Hiller's  (Guard  corps)  assistance.  It  is  not  safficient  to  take 
anything  for  granted  in  war.  Truth  most  be  searched  for 
by  every  possible  means  ;  and  ample  means  were  in  Bonin's 
handa 

It  is  8X>eoially  noted  that  the  tactical  order  of  the  Prussian 
companies  was  lost  during  the  advance  liom  the  Anpo.  - 

This  was  owing  partly  to  the  convergence  of  the  three  loads 
at  Trautenan,  partly  to  Glausewits's  dltBcult  march  across  the 
Eatzaner  Berg,  and  principally  to  the  character  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  action  was  fought 

The  Prussians  urge  that  it  influenced  the  leadership  of  the 
subsequent  engagement,  as  may  well  be  conceived.  But  dur- 
ing the  foar  hours'  interval  there  seems  to  have  been  an  eppor- 
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tnnity  for  correcting  thia  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  occurred. 
The  vant  of  a  guiding  hand  is  visible  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Pnisman  troops  when  Oahlenz  returned  to  the  charge,  with 
every  advantage  of  ground  and  weapons,  but  inferior  in  artil- 
lerj,  and  caoaed  15  battalions  in  all  to  vacate  their  ground. 
Their  loss,  compared  to  the  Austrian  casualties,  was  trifiiiig ; 
but  excuse  is  found  in  the  heat,  marching,  outpost  duty,  &c. 

Turning  to  the  Anstrians,  we  see  that,  from  his  advanced 
position  at  Praosnitz,  Mondel's  brigade  constituted  the  nat- 
ural advance  of  Gablenz's  corps. 

Probably,  as  the  latter  was  called  in  late  to  Josephstadt,  his 
orders  did  not  reach  Moudel  till  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
27Ui,  30  that  that  general  could  not  well  move  off  earlier  than 
he  did — i.e.,  at  6.  His  object  evidently  was  to  reach  Trau- 
tenau  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  raUier,  the  heights  which  com- 
mand it 

His  halt  at  Hohenbruck  is  the  first  point  which  attracts 
attention. 

The  doty  of  the  commander  of  an  advance  is,  at  once  with- 
out any  d^ay,  to  occupy  such  points  of  ground  aa  may  pos- 
sibly prove  of  value  during  an  ensuing  action,  on  coming  into 
collision. 

He  reached  Hohenbruck  exactly  as  Clausewitz  reached 
Parschoitz,  and  had  that  geueral's  instructions  entitled  birn  to 
move,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  anticipating  Mon- 
del  on  the  Capellenberg. 

It  is  of  instant  importance — now  more  than  ever— that,  on 
such  occasions,  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  defensive  power 
of  the  breech-loader  is  such,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difBcult  to 
drive  troops  once  in  possession  of  a  decisive  tactical  point 
ttom  their  vantage-ground.  Moreover,  the  day  for  forming 
exact  and  regular  order  of  battle  is  past.  The  order  of  a  figfat> 
ing  line  is  determined  in  very  great  extent  by  the  gronnd. 
Cover  and  concealment  is  the  object  both  in  attack  and 
defence,  and  formations  and  distances  must  give  way  to  the 
primaiy  consideration  of  the  destructiveness  of  fire. 

The  tendency  is  still,  in  armies  which  have  not  experienced 
this,  to  underrate  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recc^nise  that 
the  excessive  losses  incurred  by  the  Austrians  in  this  cam- 
8  E 
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pa^  on  every  field  were  due,  first,  to  the  tactical  iustractions 
iBsned  from  headqnart^^  oad  secondly/  to  the  want  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  formations  adopted. 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  generalship  on  the  part  of  Gablena 
to  withdraw  Mondel,  and  to  abandon  ground  of  snch  important 
tactical  value,  reckoning  apon  reinforcement  and  counter- 
stroke, — illustrating  that  in  many  cases  the  same  prdnciplea 
pervade  strat^y  and  tactics. 

The  brigades  as  they  came  up  were  brot^ht  quickly  and 
well  into  action,  considering  that  one  and  all  had  executed  a 
considerable  march  before  fighting.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  march  of  these  brigades  might  have  been  better  conceived. 
Probably  the  time  at  disposal  for  issaing  orders  was  short, 
and  perhi^  material  wanting. 

An  error  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Grivicic's  movement 
from  Jaromir,  and,  as  he  was  to  head  the  column,  to  have 
reacted  on  the  other  br^ades.  His  tardy  march  at  10  o'clock, 
under  the  circumstances,  must  attract  every  one's  attention. 

Before,  during,  and  after  the  engagement,  Gablenz  called 
the  attention  of  the  headquarter  staff  to  the  exposure  of  his 
right  flank.  The  orders  issued  on  the  26th  protected  his  left, 
which  was  threatened  by  no  danger.  Gablenz's  hardly-eamed 
victory  increased  the  precarious  character  of  the  positi^ni  of 
his  corps ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  his  superiors. 

The  central  of  the  three  passages  through  the  moontaina 
had  been  used  by  the  Prussian  Gaard  corps,  which,  after 
crossing  the  frontier,  divided, — the  1st  division  marchii^ 
by  way  of  Starkstadt  upon  Kipel,  the  2d  through  P&ljti 
upon  Kosteletz.  A  glance  at  the  map  sufKces  to  explain 
the  extreme  value  of  this  well-timed  movement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  Hiller  and  Honsky,  the  divisional  com' 
menders,  were  each  in  a  position  to  co-operate  either  at 
Nachod  or  Trautenau  on  tJie  27th  of  June.  Hilier's  ser- 
vices were  offered  to  Bonin  at  a  period  of  the  day  when  that 
general  saw  no  reason  to  expect  a  reverse,  and  were  conse- 
qnently  declined.  Prince  Wiirtemberg,  who  accompanied 
Plonsky's  division,  was  unable  to  penebrate  the  veil  presented 
by  the  retreatii^  Austrian  cavalry ;  and,  anxious  for  the  safety 
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of  his  own  advance,  he  neglected  to  make  similar  overtoies  to 
Steinmetz,  or  fiamming'e  defeat  must  have  been  still  more  dia- 
Bstrous.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  Jnue,  both  divisioos 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Aupa,  withoat  having  been 
anyvhere  engaged  dnring  that  day. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  st  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
Bamming  was  relieved  by  the  8tb  corps,  commanded  by  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  and  fell  back  towards  Trebesow.  Two  brigades 
of  Feetitita'  4th  corps  were  at  the  same  time  pushed  forward 
to  Dolan  in  rear  of  Bamming.  The  Archduke's  instructione 
directed  him  to  remain  in  position  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
aAemoon,  "  in  case  the  enemy  should  attack,"  and  after  that 
hour  to  fall  back  towards  Josephstadt  According  to  Austrian 
accounts,  the  Archduke  had  already  commenced  his  retrograde 
movement  when  Steinmetz  attacked  him,  whilst  Bamming 
had  carried  his  shattered  corps  too  far  to  the  rear  to  share  in 
the  itctioQ  which  ensued.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Archduke 
suffered  a  very. severe  defeat  Forced  from  his  oiiginal  posi* 
tion,  he  fell  back  upon  Skalitz  endeavouring  to  defend  the 
town,  which  Steinmetz,  reinforced  by  one  brigade  of  the  €th 
corpSj  and  a  detachment  of  the  Guard  from  Kosteletz,  tri- 
umphantly carried  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Austrians,  utterly  routed,  retired  upon  Josephstadt  with 
a  loss  of  11,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  loss 
inflicted  on  the  Prussians — the  attackit^;  force— does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  exceeded  1300  men.  After  his  victory,  Steinmetz 
bivooacbed  npon  the  battle-field. 

Seoedek  had  left  Skalitz  about  noon,  before  the  action  had 
commenced,  and  was  still  under  the  impression  that  only  small 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were  before  him.  He  reached  Joseph- 
stadt at  1.30,  and  received  reports  from  Skalitz  and  Miletin  of 
the  turn  of  events  ;  but,  being  still  intent  upon  marching  on 
the  Iser,  his  dispositions  were  issued  accordingly. 

Bat  the  report  received  at  8  F.JS.  on  the  28th,  ttam  the  10th 
corps,  caused  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  march  on 
the  Iser  to  arise  at  length  at  the  Austrian  headquarters. 

The  troops  were  too  exhausted  for  the  exertion  required  of 
them,  and  the  march  was  abandoDed,  the  old  concentration  on 
Miletin  being  reordered ;  so  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
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was  finally  directed  by  telegram  to  fall  back,  aod  fonn  a  junc- 
tion with  the  main  aimy. 

On  the  same  28tb  Jime,  Gablenz  sustained  a  reverse,  which 
proved  as  decisive  as  that  of  Leopold.  On  the  previons  even- 
ing he  had  left  General  Grivicic  with  7000  men  in  possession 
of  Trautenau,  and  proceeded  himself  to  effect  a  change  of 
front  to  hia  right  in  accordance  with  Benedek's  order  received 
during  the  night,  to  engage  what  Prussian  troops  he  might 
find  between  Bonin  and  Steinmetz,  and  thus  effect  a  diversioD 
in  favour  of  Archduke  Leopold  at  Skalitz.  He  was  to  be  rein- 
forced by  the  Fleifichhacker  brigade  of  the  4th  corpe,  which, 
marching  from  Kiiniginbof,  moved  by  mistake  to  Ober-Praus- 
nitz,  west  of  that  town.  The  defeat  of  Bonin  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Crown  Prince  at  Kostelets  on  the  night  of  the 
27th.  He  instantly  made  bis  dispositions  for  foiling  upon 
Qablenz's  right  flank  with  both  divisions  of  the  Guard.  At 
daybreak  on  the  28th  they  moved,  one  upon  Staudenz,  the 
other  upon  Pransnitz,  and  fell  upon  Gablenz,  whose  columns 
were  not  yet  ordered,  with  great  vigour.  A  series  of  actions 
ensued,  along  a  very  ext^ded  line,  at  Alt  Rogiatz,  Staodenz, 
and  Soor,  in  aU  of  which  the  Austrians,  continually  out- 
flanked, were  worsted^  and  ultimately  driven  back  upon  Kon- 
iginhof. 

On  this  day  Gablens  lost  upwards  of  4000  men  killed  aod 
wotmded,  and  an  equal  number  of  prisoners, — these  last  prin- 
cipally belonging  to  Grivicic's  brigade,  the  retreat  of  which 
from  Trautenau  was  neceeaarily  intercepted.  The  Prussians, 
on  the  other  hand,  effected  this  important  success  at  the  c(Hn- 
paratively  trifling  cost  of  25  officers  and  800  privatea  That 
same  evening,  Bonin,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action, 
was  ordered  up  through  Trautenau  to  Aman,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  at  that  important  poioL 

The  retreat  of  Gablenz  upon  Koniginhof,  as  also  that  of 
the  Archduke  Leopold  upon  Josephstadt,  waa  covered  by  the 
brigades  detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  4th  Anatiian 
corps.  These  were  rapidly  pushed  aside,  on  the  29th  June, 
by  Steinmetz  at  Schweinschadel,  and  by  the  Guard  at  £6n- 
iginhof,  in  both  of  which  actions  the  Austrians  sustained 
further  severe  loss.    Late  on  the  29tb,  Steinmetz  halted  at 
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Gtisdlitz,  the  Guard  at  EonigiDhof,  and  Bonin  at  Ainan,  whilst 
UotioB  was  coming  up  by  the  same  load  which  had  been 
used  hy  Steinmetz.  The  result  of  the  three  days'  fightii:^ 
was,  that  the  Grown  Prince  successfully  carried  his  army  from 
the  ^ntier  to  the  Elbe,  in  such  manner  that  his  extreme 
light  was  now  within  one  day's  march  of  Gitschin,  his  objective 
point.  In  effecting  thia,  moreover,  he  had  inflicted  signal 
defeat  upon  four  of  the  six  army  corps  which  his  adversary 
conld  dispose  of  to  oppose  him — an  important  service  towards 
the  general  objects  of  the  campaign. 

The  Grown  Prince  of  Prussia  has  been  credited  by  com- 
petent judges  with  considerable  military  talent  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  vigour  displayed  in  the  execution  of  these  opera^ 
tiona  His  concentration  towards  the  irontier  must  have  been 
very  skilfully  conducted,  in  order  to  escape  the  vigilance  of 
his  adversary.  The  various  devices  by  which  it  was  success- 
fdlly  concealed,  no  doubt  contributed  largely  towards  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  dispositions  for  the 
passage  of  his  columns  through  the  difficult  moontain  passes 
evince  mach  judgment,  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  seve- 
lal  contingencies  be  might  be  called  upon  to  meet.  Kor  can 
it  be  denied  that,  once  through  the  mountains,  the  forward 
movement  of  his  entire  line  was  pressed  with  great  resolution, 
and  with  perfect  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time.  In  the 
face  of  the  great  numerical  superiori^  he  might  be  called 
□pon  to  encounter — a  probability  recc^;nised  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Sileaian  army — the  valne  of  hi9  dispositions  for  the 
action  of  the  6th  corps  and  the  Guard,  on  the  28th  June,  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  campaign,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
They  were  simply  decisive.  With  the  exception  of  Bonin,  he 
was  admirably  supported  by  his  subordinates,  more  especially 
by  Steinmetz,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  the  movement  devolved. 
The  capacity  of  a  commander,  ^^ain,  is  often  tested  by  his 
personal  conduct  under  circumstances  of  emergency.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  the  Crown  Prince  was  at  Nachod  directing 
the  advance  of  his  heaviest  column.  On  the  28th,  be  super- 
intended the  movements  of  the  Guard,  which  reversed  the 
success  achieved  by  Gablenz  on  the  preceding  day.  On  the 
29th,  be  met  Bonin  at  Trautenau  in  order  to  regulate  the 
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retarded  action  of  the  1st  corps,  and  on  the  same  eveiung 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  centre  of  his  leconcen- 
tratedanny. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  held  that  the  Prince  was  singnlaily 
favonred  by  circumstances.  To  find  the  defiles,  thnngh 
which  his  long  trains  had  to  wend  their  way,  undefended, 
was  in  itself  a  great  aUeviation  of  the  task  intrusted  to  him. 
This  point  gained,  the  configuration  of  the  frontier— jottiiig 
up  in  the  direction  of  Braunau — singularly  assisted  the  unop- 
posed advance  of  his  central  columns,  the  flanking  action  of 
these  contributing  most  opportunely  to  the  security  of  hb 
march  along  the  principal  avenues.  I^  this  means  the  soU- 
tary  triumph  resulting  to  the  Austrians  was  tnmed  to  thor 
signal  disadvantage.  Above  all,  the  confidence  shown  by  the 
PruBsiui  commander  must  have  rested  on  the  jost  appred- 
ation  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  which  his  infantry 
soldiers  derived  &om  their  possession  of  the  needle-rifle.  To 
have  marred,  or  equalised,  the  effect  of  this  weapon,  the  devel- 
opment of  superior  force  was  indeed  necessary  on  the  part  of 
his  adversary. 

The  dispositions  effected  by  Benedek  to  meet  this  move- 
ment of  the  Crown  Prince  indicate,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  he  was  utterly  unaware  of  its  character.  It 
has  been  argued  that,  standing  on  the  defensive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  strat^cal  problem  which  presented  itself 
the  one  thing  indispensable  to  the  Austrian  commander  was, 
early  and  correct  intelligence  of  his  enemy's  operations.  To 
obtain  tiiis,  every  nerve  should  have  been  strained.  This  end 
is  ordinarily  effected  in  war  by  the  free  expenditure  of  money, 
and  by  the  constant  use  of  light  troops  led  by  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  trained  officera  Probably  neither  of  these  agencies 
'  had  in  the  present  instance  been  snfficiently  employed.  The 
secrecy  in  which  the  Prussian  plans  were  shrouded,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  executed,  may  have  rendered 
the  first  of  these  sources  useless.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  the  outpost  duties  of  the  Austrian  army  must 
have  been  very  inefficiently  performed.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
cavahry  officers  upon  whom  this  trust  devolved  were  deficient  in 
the  special  scientific  training  which  could  alone  qualify  them 
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to  eetimate  and  report  fully  upon  the  circmnstancee  which 
presented  themselves.  The  reports  foiwarded  to  Josephatadt 
from  Nachod  and  Braunaa  on  the  26th  of  Jane,  were  evi- 
dently alt<^ether  inadequate  to  convince  the  Austrian  general 
of  his  danger.  As  a  consequence,  the  first  dispositions  of  the 
Aaetzian  general  were  faulty,  admitting,  as  the  events  proved, 
of  no  Bubsequent  remedy.  The  orders  wbioh  despatched 
Bamming  and  Qablens  unsnpported  to  the  frontiers  cannot  be 
justified.  To  probe  the  presumed  demonstratiou,  the  force 
diverted  waa  unnecessarily  large;  to  meet  serious  invasion, 
altogether  inadequate,  and  dangerously  exposed  on  the  inward 
flanks.  The  measure  would  seem  to  indicate  a  conflict  of 
opinion  at  Austrian  headqiurters — a  surmise  strengthened  by 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  diief  of  the  staff  from  his  post 
The  result  was  proportionsbly  disastrous.  By  the  time  the 
tme  character  of  the  Crown  Prince's  movements  was  correctly 
appreciated  at  Aostrian  headquarters,  both  Ramming  and 
Gablenz  had  sustained  losses  which  paralysed  their  action  for 
Severn]  days  to  come.  The  reports  of  Bamming's  defeat  and 
of  Gablenz's  victory  on  the  27th  of  Jilne,  do  not  appear  to 
have  enlightened  the  Austrian  general,  inasmuch  as  a  despatch, 
which  must  have  been  subsequently  written,  was  addressed 
to  and  received  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  at  noon  on 
the  29th  of  June,  at  first  directing  him  to  hold  his  ground  at 
Gitachin,  and  promising  reinforcements  by  the  3d  corps  for 
that  day.  Evidently  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  Guard  by 
Politz  fmd  Starkstadt  was  still  unexplained  at  Austrian  head* 
quarters;  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to  have  left  Gablenz 
exposed  to  the  attack  to  which  he  necessarily  succumbed. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  was  still  in  the  Austrian  general's 
power,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  to  have  assembled  a 
force  at  Skalitz  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  which  must  have 
sufficed  to  have  crushed  Steinmetz.  A  close  consideration  of 
cizcnmstauces  woold  barely  endorse  this  view.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  previous  day  had  completely  crippled  Bamming's 
corps  for  farther  action  on  the  28th;  his  soldiers  were  not 
only  beaten  but  demoralised  by  their  very  severe  loss.  The 
other  troops  available  for  that  day  were  the  81^  corps  which 
relieved  Bamming,  and  the  4th  corps,  from  which  at  least  two 
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brigadea  had  been  detAched  to  support  Gablenz  on  the 
Trautenaa  rood,  and  to  guard  the  passages  of  the  Mbe.  The 
2d  corps  only  leached  Opocno,  twelve  miles  from  Skalitz,  on 
the  sftemoon  of  the  28th ;  and  the  3d  corps  was  still  held  at 
MUetin,  for  the  porpoee  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Considering  the  experience  obtained  on  the  27th,  blether 
with  the  want  of  connection  between  his  several  corps,  it 
would  therefore  certainly  have  been  mora  prudent  in  the 
Austrian  general  to  have  withdrawn  his  forces  at  once  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Elbe  in  the  position  of  Eoniginhof  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  supporting  both  Samming  and  Qab- 
lenz,  on  lines  exterior  to  the  enemy,  widi  the  troops  he  held 
in  hand,  was  insuperable;  whilst  tiie  numerical  superiority 
which  might  certainly  have  been  enlisted  against  Steinineti 
was  insufficient  to  counteract  the  needle-rifle  and  the  prestige 
of  recent  victory. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Austrian  commander  must  be  traced, 
independent  of  tactical  causes,  to  his  entire  misappreciation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  second  Prussian  army,  and  to  his 
general  erroneous  reading  of  the  Prussian  plan. 

On  the  30th,  actual  communication  was  effected  between 
the  armies,  and  the  1st  army  advanced  beyond  Qitschin  ;  but 
the  2d,  though  disturbed  by  an  Austrian  batteiy  on  the  heights 
beyond  the  Elbe,  did  not  break  up  its  bivouacs. 

The  Austrian  army  was  falling  back  on  both  flanks,  to  the 
field  on  which  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  decided. 
Strategical  efforts  were  no  longer  possible — the  result  now  de- 
pended on  tactical  considerations  only.  Clam's  defeat,  and 
consequent  retreat  from  Qitschin,  had  forced  Benedek  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety ;  for  his  flank  was  now  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  1st  army,  and  his  communications  with  Eonig- 
gratx  and  Pardnbitz  were  endangered.  With  great  diflSculty, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  few  roads  at  hia  disposal,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  change  of  front  which  would  enable 
him  to  meet  his  new  peril.  Pivoting  with  his  right  npon  the 
Elbe,  between  the  two  fortresses,  he  wheeled  his  large  army, 
by  a  very  skilful  effort,  back  into  line,  across  the  Horzita- 
Koniggratz  road,  covered  on  hia  front  by  the  river  Bistritx, 
and  with  both  flanks  thrown  back  towards  the  Elbe.    In  this 
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position,  the  ocapatiov  of  whiph  was  only  completed  late  on 
the  night  of  the  ^^of-MljC  the  old  officer  tamed  to  bsy 
against  his  hungry  foes,  determined  to  sell  his  existence  for 
no  mean  price. 

On  the  1st  July  these  movements  were  completed,  and  the 
1st  army  made  a  farther  short  advance  towards  the  Bistritz. 


OEHBIUL  CoHHBNTS  on  the  FEEOEDINO  OPEEATIOMa 

StarUinj^  indeed,  was  the  effect  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Fmsaian  victories  upon  the  neutral  peoples  of  Europe.  Popu- 
larly attributed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  murderous  de- 
stmctiveness  of  the  needle-rifle,  it  was  nevertheless  soon 
recognised  that  other  causes  must  have  largely  contributed  to 
these  Auetriau  defeats.  Though  doubts  were  naturally  raised 
aa  to  Benedek'a  qualifications  for  his  post,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  tnie  reason  for  that  general's  studied  inactioa 
must  be  sought  in  the  potent  considerations  dependent  upon 
numerical  inferiority.  This  same  Prussia — which  had  over- 
run Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel,  occupied  Sazony,  and  seized 
the  Elbe  Duchies,  which  was  hovering  about  the  Maine,  and 
demoDstrating  &om  the  banks  of  the  Bhine — had  actually 
succeeded  in  developing  forces  superior  to  any  which  could 
be  mustered  by  Austria  in  defence  of  her  own  soil.  Such 
reflections  naturally  led  to  the  palpable  conclusion  that  this 
last  Power  had  once  again  invited  defeat,  by  wilfully  closii^ 
her  eyes  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Why  had  she  not 
at  once  and  with  good  grace  ceded  Venetia  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  inability  of  the 
Empire  to  sustain  the  double  war  was  recognised  by  more 
than  one  of  the  Kaiser's  advisers,  aud  that  the  early  cession 
of  that  province  had  formed  the  subject  of  long  deliberation. 
From  information  which  had  reached  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment it  seemed  certain,  however,  that  the  moment  when  this 
step  might  have  been  taken  with  great  advantage  had  now 
passed  away.  Betreat  from  Italy  would  no  longer  pacify 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  already-entered  into  engagements 
with  Prussia,  which  precluded  neutrality  on  his  part^  in  case 
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prudential  meosuiee  should  End  favoui  at  VienDO.  If  this 
conclusioa — confirmed  as  it  would  seem  to  be  by  eabaeqaent 
events — was  just,  the  military  position  offered  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Quadrilateral  was  certainly  more  favourable  than 
any  other  which  could  be  attained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Auatro-Italian  forces  behind  the  mottntain  screena.  It  was 
not  only  that  the  frontier  might,  for  reasons  purely  military, 
be  there  best  defended,  but  the  evacuation  of  Friool  would 
have  opened  the  door  to  Italian  enterprise  in  the  direction  of 
Hungary,  provoklog  formidable,  perhaps  fatal,  insurrection  in 
that  kingdom.  The  only  escape  from  this  danger  most  then 
have  been  sought  in  a  renewal  of  that  Russian  alliance  which 
had  already  proved  so  distasteful  to  the  Austrian  peoples  in 
1849.  It  is  surprising  indeed,  that  during  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  Danish  war,  in  which  the  a^ressive  tendencies  of 
Prussia  were  so  plainly  visible,  Austrian  statesmen  shotild  not 
have  provided  for  the  eventuality  which  had  since  occurred. 

The  logical  consequence  of  diplomatic  improvidence  was 
found,  at  the  ciisifl,  in  a  false  military  situation  from  which 
it  was  difficult  to  escape.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  config- 
uration of  the  Saxon-Silesian  frontier  is  such  as  to  render 
offensive  action  on  the  part  of  Austria,  in  a  war  with  Pnu- 
sia,  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  have  further  argued 
that  the  successful  invasion  of  Prussian  territory  could  only 
be  expected  from  a  plan  of  operations  which  admitted  the 
possibility  of  the  double  advance  through  Saxony  and  Silesia. 
For  this  purpose  the  immediate  resources  which  Austria  could 
command  were  altogether  inadequate,  so  that  her  chances  of 
ultimate  victory  depended  entirely  upon  the  want  of  eatet- 
prise,  or  miscalculation  of  his  instant  advantages,  by  her  adver- 
sary. It  wonld  indeed  appear  that  the  conviction  had  gained 
ground  in  the  Austrian  councils,  that  the  military  aims  of 
Prussia  wonld  be  sufficiently  attained  by  the  occupation  of 
those  Qerman  States,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  so  long 
formed  the  object  of  her  foreign  policy.  There  is  evidence, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  to  show  that  the  invasion  of  her 
own  territories  by  Prussian  armies  was  not  anticipated  in  the 
first  instance  by  Austria  Possibly  she  calculated,  too,  upon 
early  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  sufficiently  deci- 
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sive  to  fotce  the  Italian  monarch  to  quit  the  field,  and  to 
enable  the  Archduke  to  transfer  his  picked  battalions  to  the 
Bohemian  theatre. 

Such  expectations  could  only  rest  upon  the  assomption 
that  Prussia  was  not  prepared  to  wage  a  war  of  extremity,  or 
to  risk  the  advantages  which  had  been  necessarOy  ceded  to 
ber,  in  a  hazardous  oETensive  campaign.  Although  her  own 
weakness  most  have  been  well  appreciated  by  Austria,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  the  opening  in  her  armour  would  so  soon 
be  penetrated  by  her  enemy.  With  marked  improvidence  8he 
consequently  neglected  those  obvious  measures  which  were 
best  suited  to  facilitate  the  defence  of  her  frontiers. 

I^bracing  the  entire  theatre  of  military  operations  in  one 
view,  it  would  first  seem  that  the  very  fact  that  Benedek  was 
forced  for  the  time  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Bohemia 
aLould  have  dictated  vigorous  defensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  formidable  armies  already  assembled  on  the  Maine.  In 
order  to  carry  oSeusive  war  into  Bohemia,  unquestionably  a 
very  severe  effort  was  demanded  from  Prussia, which  must  have 
necessitated  the  exposnre  of  more  than  one  point  in  her  line. 
To  have  struck  these,  whether  at  Leipzig  or  Cassel,  or  both 
simultaneously,  would  have  at  once  relieved  Benedek  of  the 
weight  inflicted  by  superior  numbers — adverse  to  his  early 
strategy,  and  fatal  on  his  final  battle-field. 

The  moat  ordinary  forethought,  again,  would  appear  to  have 
demanded  the  artificial  obstruction  of  certain  roads  which  an 
adversary  might  use  for  the  purpose  of  invasion.  The  recog- 
nised means  for  opposing  the  debouch  of  separated  hostile 
columns  through  mountain  defiles  are  of  very  old  standing. 
They  consist  principally  in  the  occupation  of  interior  positions 
with  concentrated  force.  The  difficulty  presented  by  this 
operation  is,  to  bring  this  force  to  beai'  upon  the  point  de- 
sired at  the  right  moment,  and  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  distance  which  separates  the  mountain  issues  from  each 
other.  The  time  required  for  this  purpose  is  gained  by  the 
use  a!  retarding  forces,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  columns  which  it 
is  not  intended  seriously  to  defeat.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Crown  Prince's  army  should  have  formed 
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the  main  objective  of  Benedek'a  defensive-ofTeDsive  tneasores. 
It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  second  aimy  shoald  be 
allowed  to  debouch  into  the  open  cotmtiy  in  order  that  the 
opportonity  of  crushing  it  might  be  found.  For  this  reason 
the  Nachod  and  Traatenau  passes  were  rightly  left  compara- 
tively open.  It  was  only  requisite  that  the  interior  issnes 
from  the  mountains  should  be  sufficiently  guarded  to  enlist 
the  neceasaiy  time  for  the  Austrian  commander  to  bring  ap 
his  masses.  The  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  such  detach- 
ments would  therefore  be  dependent  upon  Hie  time  required 
for  Benedek's  concentration.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that, 
though  theoretically  easy,  the  successful  execution  of  the 
operation  in  question  is  really  reliant  upon  various  minor 
circumstances,  especially  upon  the  discrinunating  action  of 
the  officers  in  command  of  the  retarding  divisions.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  the  plan  of  a  commander-in-chief  is 
sufficiently  penetrated  by  his  subordinate  officers  for  the 
conduct  of  these  to  be  entirely  in  concert  with  it  The  local 
circumstances  of  action,  the  excitement  and  attractions  of  the 
battle-field  to  those  engaged,  the  burning  desire  to  conquer, 
the  sense  of  humiliation  experienced  in  reU'eat,  where  its 
purpose  is  not  appreciated,  are  all  influences  which  render 
the  task  of  a  general  intrusted  with  this  detached  respon- 
sibility one  of  exceeding  delicacy  and  difBculty.  Though 
Benedek  had  selected  his  two  best  officers.  Bamming  and 
Gablenz,  for  the  purpose — for  both  had  held  high  rank  on 
the  Austrian  staff  in  previous  wars,  and  were  men  of  tried 
firmness  and  of  great  experience — it  is  evident  fntm  the  way 
in  which  the  actions  were  fought  on  the  27th  of  June,  that 
Benedek  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  adversaiy's  intentions  when 
the  Grown  Prince  crossed  the  frontier.  His  dispositions, 
consequently,  on  the  SUesian  side,  were  neither  effected  in 
sufficient  time  nor  did  they  apparently  comply  with  all 
strategical  demands ;  while  on  the  more  distant  portion  of 
the  theatre,  traces  of  haste,  and  even  of  surprise,  are  not 
wanting. 

To  Clam,  as  already  seen,  was  intrusted  the  important  daty 
of  checking  the  advance  of  the  1st  and  Elbe  armies,  whilst 
Benedek  concentrated 
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The  appointtnent  of  tbis  officer — whose  Bhortcomiiigs  at 
Magenta,  is  1859,  are  abeady  matter  of  history — to  command 
at  all,  had  elicited  mnch  comment  in  Austria.  To  select  him 
for  the  execution  of  a  duty  upon  vhich  the  main  operation 
in  great  part  depended  for  success,  seems  wilfully  to  have 
provoked  the  fiowns  of  Fortune  The  line  which  this  general 
actually  defended  was  that  of  the  Iser,  where  the  roads  at  last 
debouch  from  the  mountains  into  tolerably  open  country.  It 
■was  here  that,  by  the  Prussian  plan  of  operations,  correctly 
based  upon  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  the  columns  of 
Herwarth  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  numbering  iu  all 
120,000  soldiers,  were  to  deploy  enA  to  unite.  The  task  of 
defending  a  river-Une  &om  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  extent, 
with  55,000  men,  in  the  face  of  forces  so  superior,  would  tax 
the  resources  of  a  more  able  man  than  Clam  had  hitherto 
proved  himself  to  be.  In  the  present  instance,  this  difficulty 
seems  almost  self-imposed.  The  ground  which  Clam  should 
have  defended  was  to  be  found  at  Niemes,  at  Gabel  and 
iFriedland,  every  inch  of  which,  with  proper  skill,  might 
snrely  have  been  turned  to  good  and  valuable  account  Vic- 
tory was  not  his  aim,  nor  the  infliction  of  defeat  his  present 
purpose.  "What  Benedek  demanded  &om  his  firmness  and 
intelligence  was  Time — a  day  or  two,  perhaps  but  a  few  hours. 
To  gain  this.  Clam  should  have  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
utmost  resources  of  engineering  science.  It  was  for  him  to 
remedy,  by  personal  exertion,  the  want  of  forethought  which 
bad  left  these  Zittau  passes  open.  Possessing  great  personal 
influence  with  the  agricultural  population,  about  to  fight  for 
the  defence  of  soil  wliich  Actually  in  part  belonged  to  himself, 
it  would  seem  that,  whatever  his  earlier  military  deficiencies 
in  previous  caiupaigns,  some  qualifications  for  his  present 
post  at  least  existed.  His  knowledge  of  the  ground  should 
surely  have  enabled  him  to  select  the  successive  positions 
where  a  stand  could  be  made.  With  unlimited  command  of 
labour,  and  with  soldiers  recruited  from  these  same  districts, 
purposely  selected  for  his  command  with  a  view  to  enlist 
every  incentive  which  might  aid  in  stimulating  their  action, 
it  seems  strange  indeed  that  the  Austrian  general  should  have 
fiiiled  so  miserably.    The  only  escape  from  the  responsibility 
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whicli  attaches  itaelf  to  Count  Clam  most  be  sought  in  the 
possible  fact  that  the  orders  which  despatched  him  to  his 
destination  were  issued  too  late  for  this  to  be  reached  in 
BDfficient  time  for  his  purpose.  This  opinion  was  not  shared 
by  his  superior,  who,  with  pardonable  severity,  at  once  de- 
prived him  of  hia  command.  The  motivee  which  have  since 
iudnced  the  Emperor,  on  the  close  of  the  inqniiy  institated, 
honourably  to  reoognise  the  services  of  an  officer  whose  ap- 
parent deficiencies  have  twice  within  seven  years  contributed 
to  the  disasters  of  his  armies,  must  nevertheless  be  based  on 
some  substantial  ground. 

It  seems,  indeed,  improbable  that  the  Austrian  commander 
should  have  persisted  iu  the  execution  of  his  proposed 
movement  on  Miletin,  were  Clam's  arrival  at  his  proper 
destination  in  the  mountain-gorges  a  matter  of  physical  im- 
possibility. The  damning  fact  that  four  hot  summer  days 
sufficed  to  cany  the  encumbered  masses  of  the  enemy  through 
fifty  miles  of  defile,  capable  of  unlimited  defence  remains 
to  be  e^lsined  away.  Either  Clam  was  unfit  for  his  task, 
or  Hie  time  left  for  its  execution  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Again,  on  the  Silesian  frontier  the  actions  fought  at  Trau- 
tenau,  Soor,  Nachod,  and  Skalitz,  indicate  either  that  the 
Austrian  generals  there  in  command  allowed  themselves  to 
be  too  deeply  involved  in  those  eugag^nenta,  or  that  obstinate 
resistance  on  their  part  was  indispensably  necessaiy  to  enable 
Benedek  to  find  the  time  to  bring  up  his  other  army  corps. 
Ordinarily  the  duty  of  officers  similarly  situated  is  simply  to 
make  a  display,  as  often  as  the  ground  permits,  of  purposed 
resistance.  In  each  instance  an  enemy  is  thus  compelled  to 
halt^  in  order  to  make  those  dispositions  for  attack  which 
invariably  entail  the  loss  of  valuable  time.  Further  delay 
is  occasioned  by  breaking  up  the  roads,  destroying  bridges, 
defending  Tillages,  woods,  or  field-works  hastily  erected  for 
the  temporary  purpose.  Tinder  no  circumstance  can  it  be 
the  purpose  of  a  commander  seriously  to  engage,  unless  he 
finds  himself  in  a  position  of  decided  superiority,  for  the 
ob\'iou8  reason  that  he  invites  defeat,  and  consequent  de- 
moralisation of  those  troops  which  will  soon  be  required  to 
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Uike  their  port  in  the  impending  geuemi  action.  Ftobably 
it  was  Benedek's  desire  that  Itammiag  and  Qablenz  ahoald 
hold  their  ground  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  concen- 
trate in  their  rear  on  the  left  hank  of  the  £lbe.  If  this  was 
his  intention,  he  certainly  appears  to  have  again  miscalculated 
the  time  vhich  he  coold  command.  Further,  he  vould  seem 
to  have  Delected  the  avenues  of  approach  which  enabled  the 
Qoard  marching  from  Brannau  to  bring  their  doubly  flanking 
fire  to  bear  with  such  decisive  results  at  SkaUtz  and  at  Tran- 
tenau.  The  consequence  of  this  omission  was,  Uiat  both 
Ramming  and  Oablenz,  with  the  corps  brought  np  for  their 
support,  experienced  very  Berions  losses,  entailing  great  dis- 
order and  demoralisation  in  retreat.  Of  the  six  army  corps 
which  were  subsequently  concentrated  in  rear  of  the  Elbe, 
between  Josephstadt  and  Dubemetz,  four  (the  lOtb,  6th,  8th, 
and  4th)  were  thus  suffering  &ora  the  baneful  effects  of  recent 
defeat.  Dnring  the  action  at  Skalitz  on  the  28th  of  June, 
where  Bammit^  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  were  sofBciently 
superior  to  Steinmetz  to  justify  reasonable  expectation  of 
victory,  Senedek  apparently  attributed  the  contrary  results 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  Imperial  Prince,  who,  with  all  con- 
sideration for  his  rank,  was  also  removed  from,  his  command 
on  the  plea  of  illness.  It  was  understood  both  in  Austria 
and  elsewhere  that  Benedek,  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 
attached  to  secondaiy  command  in  the  field,  had  stipulated 
expressly  for  the  appointment  of  his  own  officers.  How,  then, 
can  the  apparent  contradiction  of  &ct,  that  two  Archdukes 
and  Qaw  other  commanders,  high  in  social  influence,  hut  of 
recc^^nised  mOitary  mediocrity,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  hia 
aimy  corps,  be  reconciled  ?  Kigid  adherence  to  the  system 
of  seniority,  and  extreme  deference  to  aristocratic  rank,  have 
long  been  recognised  amongst  the  leading  causes  of  Austria's 
disasters — causes  which  all  Benedek'a  influence,  supported  by 
the  voice  of  his  army,  proved  powerless  to  remove 

Of  the  many  circumstances  connected  with  these  interesting 
operations,  one  more  remains  for  special  consideration.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Clam  lost  his  position  on  the  Iser  on  the 
28th  of  June  On  that  day  Benedek's  convolving  movement, 
completed  on  the  30th,  bad  already  commenced.    Presuming 
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that  the  report  of  Clam's  reverses  reached  him  during  the  night 
of  the  28th-29th,  how,  recollectiDg  the  simultaneous  defeats  of 
the  lOth  and  6th  corps,  must  his  persistence  in  designs  which 
were  henceforth  deprived  of  all  solid  fotindation  be  accoant- 
ed  for?  Gould  leasonable  dependence  be  placed  upon  the 
power  of  Clam,  with  shattered  laments,  to  defend  his  last 
position  at  Gitschin  against  forces  which  numbered  more  than 
twice  his  own  t  Obviously  with  that  general's  discomiitare 
on  the  Isei  the  Austrian  plan  collapsed,  iia  object  of  for- 
ward coQceDtration  being  no  longer  feasible.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  advancing  his  columns  to  Josephstadt  and  Dubemetx, 
Benedek  should  at  once  have  reversed  their  direction,  placing 
them  for  the  time  at  leaAt  in  safety,  under  cover  of  the  Elbe, 
between  Eon^gratz  and  Fardubitz.  By  misajng  ibis  oppor- 
tnnity  the  Austrian  general  soon  found  his  position  despemteL 
No  sooner  had  the  2d  Prussian  army  effected  its  latest  snc- 
cess  at  Gitschin,  than  instant  retreat  under  very  nnfavonnble 
circumstances  became  urgently  necessary.  To  carry  200,000 
soldiers,  with  insutBcient  roads,  safely  across  the  Elbe,  was  no 
longer  possible.  That  enemy,  who  had  already  shown  such 
intimate  knowledge  of  war,  now  close  at  hand,  would  assur- 
edly attack  him  whilst  the  river  divided  his  forces.  Better  far 
boldly  to  face  this  new  and  pressing  danger  {mm  the  west^ 
trusting  to  his  own  brave  spirit  and  to  the  Qod  of  battles  fiur 
the  iasua 

Many  writers  have  vehemently  denounced  the  incapacity 
displayed  by  Benedek  in  the  operations  thus  criticised.  Why, 
they  ask,  was  Saxony  not  occupied  Id  snfBcient  timet  Why 
were  the  frontier  defiles  left  open  to  the  enemy}  Why, 
lastly,  did  Beoedek  select  this  fatal  field  of  Sadows  for  his 
last  despairing  effort !  If  these  questions  have  not  been 
answered  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  general,  it  is  because  hia 
errors  were  due  as  much  to  the  want  of  a  genial  appreciation 
of  the  military  situation  at  first,  as  to  the  mistakea  of  his 
subordinate  leaders. 

The  extraordinary  vigour  and  ability  displayed  by  his 
adversary,  the  startling  effects  of  the  needle-rifie,  then  the 
seeming  incapacity  of  more  than  one  of  his  generals,  co-oper- 
ated to  defeat  his  ends.     The  fault,  which  must  be  chained 
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to  Benedek's  responsibility,  conaieta  m  the  obstinate  pursuit 
of  an  object  which  these  causes  had  early  contribnted  to  defeat. 
The  skill  and  resolution  with  which  it  was  sought  to  Tetrieve 
this  last  false  step  must  neverthelesB  strike  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  every  soldier's  breast. 

Strangely  different  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Prussia  nnsheathed  her  sword  in  this  aggressive  war.  If  fur- 
ther evidence  of  her  long-cherished  designs  against  Austria 
were  desired,  this  may  soon  be  found  in  the  study  devoted  to 
the  military  preparation  of  her  Silesian  provinca  Glancing 
at  the  map,  the  eye  first  falls  upon  the  line  of  railway  which 
stretches  from  Gorlitz  in  the  west,  through  the  heart  of  the 
province,  away  to  Cracow  and  the  Austro-Galician  borders. 
From  this  railway  basis  various  branches  to  Batibor,  to  Keisse, 
Olatz,  and  landshut,  are  projected  towards  the  Austrian  i^n- 
tier  liD&  The  three  first-named  fortresses  form  part  of  a  sys* 
tem  which  is  completed  by  the  larger  arsenals,  Schweidnitz 
and  Breslau.  Altogether  they  constitute  a  group  of  fortifioa- 
tions  well  calculated  to  form  the  base  of  offensive  operations 
directed  against  Austria.  As  already  expluned,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Austrian  railway  system  would  seem  to  increase 
the  advantages  of  position  which  a  Prussian  army,  thus  baaed, 
would  possess. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  superiority  of  position,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  the  peculiar  character  of  her  military  organi- 
sation enabled  Prussia  to  enter  the  field  with  large  preponder- 
ance of  numbers.  By  this  double  agency  she  enlisted  in  her 
fovour  the  vast  advantage  of  the  strategic  initiative.  That  ia 
to  say,  she  secured  to  herself  ihe  opportunity  of  executing  her 
own  well-matured  plan,  whilst  her  adversary  was  forced  to 
stand  on  the  defensive  against  aims  which  were  carefully  con- 
cealed &om  him.  The  first  prize  of  this  combination,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bohemian  theatre,  was  Saxony,  and  the  pos- 
session of  that  kingdom  facilitated  the  further  invasion  of 
Bohemia.  The  difficulty  attached  to  this  operation,  so  well 
known  from  earlier  experience,  was  now  diminished  by  two 
important  circumstances :  the  offensive  action  of  the  Austrian 
commander,  in  the  direction  of  the  Zittau  passes,  would  neces- 
sarily be  paralysed,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  attitude  of  the 
s  P 
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Crown  Prince ;  vhilst  the  danger  attending  the  temporary 
separation  of  the  Prussian  armies  would  he  considerably 
reduced  by  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

The  first  great  abject  appeared  to  be,  to  can;  the  Ist  army 
with  great  rapidity  to  the  banks  of  the  Iser.  This  effected, 
the  farther  success  of  the  operation  was  tolerably  aecaie. 
With  great  celerity,  the  reconcentration  of  the  Prassiaii  diri- 
sions,  which  had  spread  throughout  Saxony,  waa  therefore 
effected,  and  then  the  frontier  was  crosaed  at  once.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  Prussian  operation  woold  have  been 
exposed  to  less  danger,  in  execution,  had  both  Fniasiau 
armies,  avoiding  separation,  marched  by  the  roads  which  lead 
from  Dresden,  Lobau,  and  Gorlitz  into  Bohemia.  But  in 
order  to  effect  this,  the  second  Prussian  army  must  have 
abandoned  those  valuable  positions  in  Silesia,  which  bad, 
indirectly,  already  rendered  such  important  service.  This 
movement  would  oat  only  have  relieved  Benedefc  from  the 
incubus  under  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured,  but  the  inten- 
tions of  his  adversary  would  thereby  have  been  fully  exposed 
to  him.  The  more,  indeed,  the  Prussian  plan  is  studied,  the 
more  would  it  seem  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
military  art.  In  it  are  embodied  the  imperishable  doctrines 
which  the  genial  spirit  of  Clausewitz  bequeathed  to  his 
admiring  countrymen  Military  system,  the  preparation  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  the  advantage  of  the  initiative,  the  moral 
inSaeuce  of  early  success,  the  value  of  true  selection  of  the 
objective,  secrecy  of  purpose,  and  extreme  vigour  of  execution 
in  war,  are  all  subjects  which  hia  masterly  pen  had  more  or 
less  exhausted.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  nations  has 
the  value  of  theoretical  accomplishments  been  so  clearly 
illustrated  as  in  this  short  bat  decisive  Prussian  campaign. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though  the  actual  experience  of 
war,  hitherto  deemed  of  such  intrinsic  value,  were  now  largely 
compensated  for  by  careful  intellectual  study.  Certain  it 
is,  that  to  the  admirable  training,  and  consequently  correct 
appreciation  of  her  officers,  the  organisation,  the  anns,  the 
direction  of  the  Prussian  army  may  be  truly  traced;  and 
further,  that  to  the  speedy  appreciation  of  these  advantages 
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hj  her  educsted  peoples  was  also  due  that  moral  elation 
wbicli  soon  insoied  their  victory. 

l^en  &om  a  tactical  point  of  view,  these  operations  pre- 
sent many  objects  of  interest  Fii-st  In  order  is  the  inflaence 
apparently  to  be  assigned  to  the  effects  of  the  needle-rifle. 
By  a  singolar  coincidence,  the  same  Austrian  soldiers  who, 
daring  the  Danish  war,  had  earned  for  themselveB  the  hononr- 
able  title  of  the  "Iron  Brigade,"  were  first  brought  into 
serious  collision  with  their  quondam  allies  at  Fodol,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iser.  The  engagement  in  question  was  very 
obstinately  disputed,  and  terminated  in  the  entire  discom- 
fiture of  Poschaker's  brigade. 

During  the  action,  the  Austrian  battalions  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  close  with  their  adversaries,  but  the  Prussians 
stood  firm,  and  the  effect  of  their  withering  fire  soon  estab- 
lished that  confidence  in  their  own  arm  which  was  never 
diminished  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Con- 
versely, the  defeat  of  this  picked  Austrian  brigade  was  at 
once  attributed  by  the  sufferers  to  the  irresistible  fire  which 
wasted  their  ranks.  Since  the  Italian  war,  when  Kapoleon 
lit  declared  that  "  arms  of  precision  were  only  dangerous  at 
a  distance,"  it  had  been  the  endeavour  of  Austria  to  imitate 
the  tactics  to  which  she  attributed  her  own  defeat.  If  the 
uniform  success  of  the  French  in  1859  had  established,  the 
tmfitworthiness  of  the  Emperor's  theory,  how  much  more 
necessary  must  it  now  be  to  arrive  at  close  quarters,  where 
precision  was  accompanied  by  unusual  rapidity  of  fire  ? 

The  more  recent  experiences  of  the  American  war  would  seem 
indeed  to  have  excited  but  little  interest  in  Austria.  Could 
it  really  be  reasonably  expected  that  Austrian  soldiers  should 
effect  what  American  generals  had  loi^  discarded  as  no  longer 
to  be  attained !  The  advocacy  of  the  bayonet,  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  Austrian  circles,  would  surely  have  elicited  a 
contemptuous  smile  from  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  Dnrii^  three  years  of  war,  but  143  cases  of  bayonet- 
wounds  were  treated  in  the  Northern  hospitals ;  of  these,  but 
two-thirds  were  received  in  action,  and  six  only  proved  eveu- 
toaUy  &tal.     How  then  could  it  be  imagined  that  tactics. 
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which  had  already  failed  f^;aiB8t  the  common  riSe,  where 
infantry  displayed  the  moat  ordinary  firnmeas,  shonld  now 
prevail  against  the  Prussian  breech-loaders  T  The  manner  in 
which  these  naked  Austrian  battalions  were  ignoranUy  flang 
against  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy,  soon  prodaced  the 
results  which  every  novice  in  the  art  of  war  wiU  readily 
anticipate.  Even  under  cover,  the  dread  of  the  Pmaaian 
weapon  soon  became  snch,  that,  as  the  enemy  approached, 
the  Austrian  infantry  either  broke  or  snrrendered.  To  this 
cause  is  chiefly  attributable  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
number  of  prisoners  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fmssians. 
Fifteen  thousand  soldiers  had  thrown  away  their  anus  before 
Benedek  had  formed  his  army  for  his  final  effort.  That  the 
needle-rifle  contributed  largely  to  the  demoralisaticm,  and 
consequently  severe  defeats,  of  the  Austrian  corps  in  these 
early  engagements,  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  conversant  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  campaign.  The  other  disadvantages 
under  which  the  Austrian  chief  was  called  upon  to  act,  might 
certainly  have  yet  been  remedied,  had  the  army  succeeded  in 
assertiug  ite  fighting  superiority.  When  this  last  hope  van- 
ished in  the  first  engagement,  its  cause  was  lost 

With  strai^  infatuation  the  system  to  which  most  officers 
have  since  directed  their  attention — pressing  as  the  necessity 
for  its  adoption  would  seem  to  have  been — was  altt^^^ 
ignored.  In  no  single  instance,  much  as  they  were  favoored 
by  the  ground,  did  the  Austrian  generals  consider  it  necessary 
to  cover  their  line  with  those  breastworks  which  were  ao 
freely  used  in  the  American  war.  In  a  lecture,  full  of  prac- 
tical instruction,  delivered  by  General  Morris  of  the  United 
States  army,  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  the  following 
paragraph  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  mJUtsiy 
student : — 

"Durii^  the  more  recent  campugns,  breastworks  were 
thrown  up  at  evcTy  general  halt ;  these  were  found  of  such 
important  service,  that  they  have  become  a  part  of  the  general 
system  in  the  management  of  an  army.  They  gave  sach 
atiength  to  positions,  that  no  general  would  attack  troops 
behind  works,  even  though  slight,  if  there  were  any  way  in 
which  they  could  be  turned.    Sherman's  march  to  Atlanta, 
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and  Meade'a  to  the  James  river,  were  coDducted  on  these 
principles. 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  strength  given  to  a  position 
by  the  nae  of  the  spade  and  axe  was  the  battle  of  Franklin. 
Hood's  detennination  to  destroy  Schofield  before  he  coold 
reach  Kashville  led  to  the  terrible  slaughter  at  that  place. 
And  althoagh  Hood's  army  threw  itself  npou  Schofield's  with 
a  bTBveiy  and  a  devotion  to  their  cause  and  leader  which 
excited  ihe  highest  admiration  of  our  men,  even  amid  the 
excitement  and  perils  of  that  fierce  struggle,  yet  his  killed 
and  woQuded  were  piled  up  in  front  of  the  works  in  such 
vast  nombeia,  that  his  army  was  virtually  destroyed  in  the 
attempt  to  break  lines  strengthened  by  intrenchments." 

At  Mfinchengratz,  at  Gitscbin,  and  subsequent  at  Konig- 
gratz,  redoubts  were  certainly  thrown  up,  but  many  of  these 
lemaiued  unarmed,  and  never  could  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  successive  continuous  lines  invariably  used  by  experienced 
American  generals.  The  use  of  the  spade  and  axe  by  the 
infantry  soldier  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the  use  of 
his  firearm,  and  demands  the  same  careful  training  during 
periods  of  peace. 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  severe  action  at 
Gitschin,  the  Prussian  armies  were  engaged  in  executii^  a  for- 
ward movement  which  was  to  bring  their  forces  into  closer 
-union. 

Thus,  on  the  2d  of  July,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  placed 
his  headquarters  at  Eajnenitz  ;  Herwarth  was  at  Hochwesely; 
whilst  the  Grown  Prince,  who  had  pushed  Bouin  across  the  Elbe 
in  the  direction  of  Miletia,  remained  with  his  own  staff  at  Ed- 
niginhof.  On  this  same  day,  the  King,  who  had  left  Berlin  on 
the  30th  of  June,  reached  Gitschin,  which  now  formed  the 
headquarters  of  the  united  armies.  In  the  afternoon  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held,  to  determine  the  further  course  of  opera- 
tions. It  seemed  probable  that  the  Austrian  general  had 
retired  to  ttie  rear  of  the  Elbe,  with  a  view  to  re-form  his  army 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  under  cover  of  the  fortresses. 
Here  he  would  occupy  a  position  of  formidable  strength,  from 
which  it  would  require  considerable  effort  to  dislodge  him. 
One  favourable  circumstance,  however,  presented  itself,  in  the 
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position  of  the  Sileeian  army.  StridiDg  acroas  the  Elbe,  to- 
-warde  its  source,  the  Crown  Prince  oocupied  ground  from 
which  a  turning  movement,  directed  against  Benedek's  right 
flank,  might  readily  be  effected.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  had  remained  stationary  with  the  larger  portion  of  his 
army,  until  more  certain  information  as  to  the  Anstriau  inten- 
tions had  been  obtained.  It  seemed  also  judicious  to  offer 
the  jaded  soldiers  a  short  respite  from  the  physical  exertioD 
which  their  rapid  advance  from  either  frontier  had  en- 
tailed. The  result,  therefore,  of  the  deliberation  was,  that 
the  troops  should  halt  in  their  present  positions  for  one 
or  two  days. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  the  reports  of  officers 
who  had  been  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  line  of  the  Bistriti 
convinced  Prince  Frederick  Charles  that  Benedek  was  now  in 
force  between  this  last  river  and  the  Elbe.  Possibly  he  vu 
only  showing  a  bold  front  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
his  heavy  train  across  the  principal  river.  If  this  weie  not 
hia  object,  the  Austrian  chief  must  eithn  purpose  attack 
against  the  1st  army,  or  had  selected  his  ground  for  fitting 
a  general,  defensive  action.  In  either  case  instant  dispod- 
tions  were  necessary,  and  the  measures  of  the  Prince  were 
taken  without  hesitation.  Inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  2i 
army,  distant  one  good  march  from  the  probable  field,  he 
reported  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  his  ovn 
columns  on  Bub,  to  Gitscbin.  This  intelligence  reached  tbe 
"King  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July.  It  is 
at  such  moments  that  the  issue  of  a  campaign  is  ofl«n  deter- 
mined by  tiie  ability  of  a  commander  to  weigh  the  circuiti- 
atances  under  which  he  is  called  upon  to  act  Where  considera- 
tions of  the  gravest  nature  rest  upon  conjecture,  it  is  of  tbe 
highest  importance  that  each  alternative  should  at  once  pie- 
sent  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  ofGcer  who  is  responsible  for  tin 
conduct  of  a  campaign.  In  two  short  hours  the  resolves  of 
the  Prussian  generals,  whose  want  of  experience  had  foroed 
the  object  of  their  adversary's  satire,  were  finally  deter- 
mined. The  advantage  of  strategic  position,  of  superior  force 
and  arms,  the  moral  ascendancy  obtained  by  recent  victoi^'. 
the  danger  of  delay  in  profiting  by  what  to  all  appearance  was 
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a  false  atep  on  the  enemy's  part — above  all,  the  value  of  far- 
ther initiative,  when  defeat  might  prove  ruin  to  the  enemy, — 
are  some  of  the  obvioaa  reasons  which  ni;ged  the  Prussian 
King  to  confirm  the  views  adopted  by  his  nephew. 

One  circumstance,  in  particulat,  strengthened  the  conviction 
of  the  Froasian  commanders  in  their  anticipation  of  victory. 
In  all  their  previous  eug^ements — at  Miinchengratz,  Trau- 
t^ian,  and  Skalits — the  inability  of  the  Austrian  generals  to 
oppose  movements  directed  against  a  flank  had  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  infiuence  of  such  attacks,  more  especially 
upon  the  moral  qualities  of  infantry,  had  fonned  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  which,  commentmg  upon  the 
operations  of  1859,  was  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  In  this  instance,  the  armies  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  of  Kerwarth  held  positions  &om  which,  by 
proper  combination,  crushing  force  could  be  developed  upon 
the  moat  sensitive  part  of  the  enemy's  lino  The  first  object 
would  therefore  be,  to  detain  Benedek  sufficiently  long  in  his 
forward  position  on  the  Bietritz  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  arrival,  which  he  had  himself  announced  for 
two  o'clcxik  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d.  Could  this  be  effected, 
the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo  might  be  repeated,  and  the  war 
be  terminated  by  one  fstal  blow. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  Prussian  dispositions  were  framed. 
Orders  were  issued  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
of  Jnly,  eonfirmii^  the  forward  movement  of  the  Ist  army 
towards  the  Bistritz,  where  it  would  concentrate  to  receive 
Benedek's  attack,  should  such  be  intended,  or  to  cross  that 
river  in  order  to  assault  the  Austrian  positiona  Herwarth 
was  instrncted  to  move  upon  Nechanitz,  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Austrian  line,  retaining  communication  with  Prince  Fre- 
derick Charlee  by  bis  left.  The  Crown  Prince  received  orders 
— carried  during  the  night  (25  miles  in  two  hours)  by  a  single 
officer — to  march  at  once,  taking  the  village  of  Horenowes 
for  his  objective  point 

The  attempt  has  been  already  made  to  penetrate  the  prin- 
cipal motive  which  induced  Benedek  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
groond  indicated.  There  is  evidence,  however,  to  show  that 
the  possibility  of  beiug  called  upon  to  fight  at  Sadowa  had  not 
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been  alt<^ether  omitted  from  his  eorliei  combinatdon.  GeitsiD 
parts  of  tbe  field  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  defennve 
BctioD,  and  mm  other  considerations  prompted  the  Austiian 
General  to  seek  here  hia  last  forlorn-hope. 

With  Clam  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Baron  Henikealdii, 
Chief  of  the  Austrian  staff,  had  been  equally  removed  bom 
farther  responsibility  after  the  reverse  of  Oitachin.  It  may 
well  be  credited,  at  a  moment  when  he  thus  entirely  foimd 
himself  at  his  own -resources,  when  his  communications  were 
interrupted — for  a  Prussian  detachment  had  seized  Bohmisch- 
Triibau  on  the  30th  of  June — when  two-thirda  of  his  anuy 
had  already  suffered  defeat,  and  when  &e  losses  which  he 
had  experienced  had  considerably  increased  hia  nnmencal 
inferiority,  that  Benedek  shonld  have  advised  his  sovereign 
to  make  preparations  for  concluding  peace.  The  hopeless 
character  of  his  general  position  would  seem  to  have  urged  tho 
Austrian  general  to  seek  a  desperate  remedy.  Viewing  the 
great  superiority  of  numbers  which  his  united  adversaries 
would  soon  be  able  to  develop,  a  defensive  position  in  rear  of 
the  Elbe  might  not  long  be  tenable.  Turned  on  both  flanks, 
and  threatened  in  rear,  this  might  possibly  no  sooner  be  occu- 
pied than  it  most  again  have  been  abandoned.  To  expose 
thus  his  weakness  to  his  German  allies  would  have  been  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  decisive  defeat,  without  enlisting  the 
chances  of  a  general  action.  If  his  adversaries  had  succeeded 
in  asserting  their  ability  for  strategic  combination,  their  tactical 
qualities  on  an  extended  fighting  line,  ordered  and  directed  by 
his  own  experienced  hand,  had  yet  to  be  further  tested.  It 
was  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  well-known  eager  impulse 
of  his  new  adversary  would  prompt  him  to  early,  incautious 
attack,  whilst  the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  must  certainly 
be  greatly  retarded  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  the 
Austrian  movements  had  severely  injured.  The  latest  expe- 
rience, derived  from  recent  actions,  had,  moreover,  illustrated 
the  dangerous  fallacy  involved  in  his  earlier  tactics,  and  the 
last  faint  ray  of  hope  now  gleamed  through  the  cover  of  a 
defensive  battle-field. 

In  truth,  this  position  of  Sadowa  was  by  nature  sufficiently 
formidable.    The  littie  river  Bistritz,  to  which  the  battle  has 
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Bince  given  world-wide  celebrity,  flows  for  a  certain  portion  of 
it  courae  from  nortH  to  sonth  parallel  to  the  upper  Elbe,  five 
to  six  miles  distant  from  it  It  varies  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  muddy  bed,  and  its  banks  throaghont  are  of 
a  marshy  character,  thus  constituting  a  military  obstacle  of  no 
inconsiderable  character.  On  these  are  situated  many  villages, 
of  which  Uie  principal  are  Cerekwitz,  Sadowa,  and  Kechanitz, 
marking  respectively  the  extremities  and  the  centre  of  the 
line  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  The  elevated  plateau  enclosed 
between  it  and  the  Elbe,  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
is  intersected  from  north-west  to  south-east  by  the  highway  lead- 
ing fh)m  Gitechin  to  Koniggratz.  Into  this  many  country  roads 
run  laterally  from  the  vilifies  on  the  north  and  south,  between 
hills,  mostly  wooded,  of  moderate  height.  The  more  promi- 
nent of  these  is  that  of  Lipa,  with  the  village  of  the  same  name 
lying  at  its  foot  From  this  eminence,  which  looks  down  upon 
Sadowa,  that  village  and  the  road  are  commanded,  and  a 
general  view  of  the  ground  right  and  left  is  obtained.  Imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  Lipa  is  the  villi^  of  Chlum,  also  situ- 
ated on  high  ground  which  now  slopes  back  away  from  the 
Bistritz,  in  the  direction  of  the  Elbe.  Supposing,  therefore, 
this  semicircular  range  to  represent  the  front  of  the  Austrian 
position,  the  extremitdes  would  be  marked  in  the  east  by  the 
village  of  Smiritz  on  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  south-west  by 
Kechanitz  on  the  Bistritz,  a  line  about  nine  miles  in  extent, 
of  which  Lipa  and  Chlum,  central  points,  would  constitute 
the  iey.  This  front  covers  the  approaches  to  Eoniggratz,  and 
commands  the  passages  across  the  Elbe  in  the  direction  of 
Bohmiscb  -  Triibau  and  Olmiitz,  representing  Benedek's  line 
of  retreat.  It  may  at  once  be  stated  that,  under  certain  cir- 
camstances,  the  danger  of  fighting  in  a  position  backed  by  a 
lai^  river  is  considerably  diminished.  Presuming  that  snfiB- 
cient  means  of  passage  have  been  prepared,  and  that  an  army, 
though  defeated,  is  not  routed,  positive  advantage  may  be  de- 
rived tiom  the  presence  of  the  obstacle.  By  destroying  the 
bridges  which  the  retreating  columns  have  already  used,  pur- 
suit is  checked,  and  the  river  then  serves  for  a  fresh  line  of 
defence.  In  its  last  campaign  in  Italy  the  Austrian  army 
had  fought  the  battle  of  Solferino  under  similar  circumstances, 
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without  experiencing  inconvenience,  dimng  retreat,  from  the 
presence  of  the  Mincio. 

The  ground  sketched  was  eiuinentlj  favour&ble  to  the  action 
of  artillery,  the  only  arm  to  which  Benedek  could  now  look 
for  results,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  already  givea 
earher  proois  of  skill  Considering  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  poUtical  situation,  which  had  already  been  seiiouslj 
damaged  by  the  early  reverses,  then  the  vigorous  and  unex- 
pected use  of  the  initiative  by  his  adversary,  the  refusal  of  bis 
own  Oovemment  to  popularise  the  war  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
suE&ciently  demonstrated  inferiority  of  his  soldiers  in  fighting 
qualities — it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  Aus^ian  general  the 
merit  of  his  resolute  endeavour  to  enlist  the  last  remainiiig 
chances  in  his  favour.  On  the  2d  July,  at  noon,  all  genend 
officers,  commanders  of  cavalry  divisions,  and  chiefs  of  staff, 
were  called  to  headquarters.  They  expected  to  hear  im- 
portant revelationa  But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred 
Benedek  alluded  only  to  matters  relating  to  discipline  and 
security,  expressing  his  intention  of  giving  his  troops  seversl 
days'  rest,  bo  that  the  subordinate  leaders  left  the  commander- 
in-chief  without  receiving  any  intimation  of  his  views,  vain- 
able  as  such  would  have  been  to  them. 

Orders  had  been  issued  the  previous  day  to  strengthen  &6 
gap  between  Nedelist,  Chlnm,  and  Lipa ;  and  in  the  aftunooa 
of  the  2d,  the  heavy  baggage  was  ordered  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  the  points  of  passage  being  specially  indicated,  and 
passage  through  the  fortress  of  Eiiniggratz  prohibited. 

Such  steps  indicated  the  intention  of  Benedek  to  fight  where 
he  stood ;  but  no  dispositions  for  battle  were  issued,  and  the 
leaders  were  thus  prevented  from  studying  the  ground  assigned 
to  them,  and  occupying  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  execution  of  the  following  dispositions  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  position  was  completed  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  July  :— 

At  Nechanitz  were  posted  the  Saxons,  who,  with  the  10th 
corps  under  Qablenz  on  their  right,  formed  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Austrian  front. 

The  centre,  stretching  from  Lipa  by  Maslowed  to  Benatek, 
was  occupied  by  the  Archduke  Ernest,  whose  troops,  as  yet^ 
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hod  not  l>een  Duder  fire,  wiUi  the  3d,  and  by  Festitita  with 
the  4th  corps. 

The  right,  thrown  back  upon  Horenowes  and  Sendraait^ 
vas  held  by  Thun'e  2d  corps,  the  further  interval  between 
that  general's  right  and  the  Elbe  being  filled  by  the  cavalry 
division  of  Fiince  Tozia,  which  completed  the  first  lina 

In  second  line,  the  8th  corps,  now  commanded  by  Weber, 
-was  formed  np  at  Nedelist,  and  in  rear  of  the  centre, 
massed  along  the  highroad,  in  advance  of  Wsestar,  stood  the 
corps  of  Bamming  and  Clam-GaUas,  which  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  previons  engagements.  These  troops,  with  the 
divisions  of  cavalry  and  the  reserve  artilleiy,  formed  the 
reserves. 

On  the  commanding  ground  which  formed  the  fronts  of  his 
position,  both  west  and  north,  wherever  it  favoured  their 
action,  fienedek,  admirably  assisted  by  the  Archduke  William, 
posted  his  numerous  batteries,  which  in  most  instances  were 
artificially  protected  against  the  enemy's  fire.  Towards  the 
centre  especially,  the  artillery,  massed  with  singular  skill, 
was  ranged  terrace-like  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills. 
On  some  portions  of  the  field,  more  particularly  towards  the 
right  &ont,  redonhts  had  been  thrown  up,  and  the  fringe  of 
the  woods  towards  the  Bistritz  was  covered  by  abattis.  In 
rear  of  the  Elbe  was  Koniggratz,  whence  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  ammunition  necessary  for  a  prolonged  struggle 
would  he  issued  for  the  army.  Alt<^ether,  the  Austrian 
general  mustered  190,000  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  his 
gTonnd,  and  was  prepared  to  support  their  action  by  no  less 
than  600  pieces  of  artilleTy.  His  intentions  were  altogether 
of  a  defensive  character ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  contem- 
plated offensive  action  against  the  1st  army.  His  plan  relied 
for  Buccesa  on  the  isolated  attack  of  Frince  Frederick  Charles, 
with  the  prospect  of  cmshing  him  by  the  weight  of  superior 
nnmhers,  and  by  the  force  of  his  artillery-fire.  This  effected, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Bistritz  against 
defeated  divisions,  whilst  he  tnmed  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
to  con&ont  the  Crown  Prince  in  a  second  day's  battle. 

The  detailed  disposition  is  given  at  length  in  the  Austrian 
ofiFicial  account  The  general  arrangements  for  battle  were  only 
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completed  at  11  at  night,  and  forwarded  at  2  ajl  to  the  corps 
commanders.  It  iras  a  period  of  hea^  responsihility.  It 
was  clear  that  the  plan  had  crossed,  and  his  operations  hitherto 
had  altogether  failed.  The  army  was  in  the  originally  in- 
tended position,  hot  now  nnder  very  unfaToniahle  circum- 
stances. 

Benedek's  original  idea  of  making  use  of  this  apparently 
valuable  position  to  act  against  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
or  the  half  led  by  Frederick  Charles  had  led  to  his  losing  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  and  beating  the  nearer  and  isolated 
half  led  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

In  order  to  covet  the  purposed  operation,  nevertheless, 
several  army  corps  had  been  opposed  to  each  of  the  Pmssisn 
armies ;  and  these,  as  the  purpose  of  the  commandei-in-chief 
bad  only  dimly  or  too  late  explained  to  them,  had  engaged  in 
sai^piinary  conflicts  and  exbansted  themselves  in  atnig^es 
with  a  aaperior  enemy.  Eachof  the  three  days,  with  one  ex- 
ception, had  only  produced  sad  disasters;  while  the  enemy 
effected  one  easy  triumph  altar  the  other  over  the  single 
corps,  and  effected  his  difficult  junction  in  the  face  of  the 
imperial  army. 

Having  lost  nearly  35,000  men,  guns,  colours,  and  standards, 
all  the  corps  were  fatigued,  exhausted,  and  depressed. 

If  the  commander  of  the  army  had  hoped  to  fight  a  battle 
in  the  position  at  last  gained,  this  hope  must  have  vanished 
when  Clam  and  the  Saxons,  who  would  have  had  to  front  to 
the  west,  reached  the  army  disorganised.  The  criticism  of  the 
Austrians  is  unfavourable  to  his  dispositions.  They  consider 
them  uDBuited  to  the  circumstances.  To  expose  one's  self  to 
the  flanking  attack  of  a  superior  adversary  ia  generally  bad 
tactics.  Well-led  armies  extricate  themselves  from  similar 
difficulties  either  by  breaking  through  the  more  extended  front 
of  the  enemy,  or  by  practising  a  rapid  flanking  manoeuvre 
against  one  of  the  enemy's  wings,  endeavouring  to  roll  this 
up,  or  finally  by  retreat  until  better  strategic  relations  are 
found.  If  any  such  offensive  manceuvres  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances were  out  of  the  question,  then  the  army  should 
have  been  conducted  across  the  £lbe. 

Behind  the  Elbe,  between  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratz,  and 
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the  Adler  and  Aapa,  lies  a  strong  position;  bnt  this  evi< 
deoUy  woold  at  onca  have  been  turned  from  the  south  or  on 
both  flanks. 

T^e  true  point  to  select  for  retreat  and  occupation  was 
Fardubitz.  Here  the  army,  oving  to  the  configuration  of  the 
river,  could  not  be  tamed,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  by 
the  enemy,  Trhicb  must  then  have  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Frelaues,  voidd  have  offered  opportunity  for 
advantageoos  action.  Here  too  were  the  magazines,  and  the 
army,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  retreat  rapidly  either  on 
Olmiitz  or  Vienna. 

Senedek  seems  to  have  entertained  this  idea  at  one  time, 
bat  abandoned  it  His  force  thus  remained  on  the  dangerous 
footing  of  being  exposed  to  the  necessi^  of  fightii^  a  defen- 
sive action  on  three  points.  But  in  the  ofBcial  account,  the 
conjecture  is  hazarded  that  the  tactically  favourable  character 
of  the  groMud  finally  used  induced  the  commander-in-chief  to 
accept  battle  here. 

It  is  admitted  that  with  proper  dispositions  for  action,  the 
army  might  have  fought  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

It  was  evident  that  uo  success  on  the  Bistritz  front  could 
compensate  for  disaster  on  the  flanks.  To  these,  therefor^ 
special  attention  shoidd  have  been  given. 

The  line  of  the  Trotinka  from  the  Elbe  to  Bacitz,  then  the 
curtain  from  Horenowea  to  Benatek,  would  have  offered 
security  to  the  north,  the  occupation  of  Kechanitz  in  the 
soqUl 

It  was  his  purpose  to  occupy  the  first-named  line  with  two 
corps;  the  ground  about  Nechanitz  also  with  two;  the  strong 
position  about  Sadowa  with  one  corps,  and  a  mass  of  gnns ; 
and  to  place  three  corps  by  Kuklena,  Nedelist^  and  Maelowed 
in  reserve. 

The  six  cavalry  divisions  also  posted  there  were  too  large 
a  body  to  retain  within  this  enclosed  space,  where  there  was 
no  room  for  action.  It  would  have  been  well,  therefore,  to 
employ  three  or  four  of  them  on  the  bank  of  the  Bistritz  to 
harass  the  enemy's  ri^t. 

As  it  was,  the  army  disposition  omitted  Nechanitz  on  the 
one  flank,  and  Horenowes  on  the  other,  both  of  paramount 
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and  equal  importance,  and  declined  the  defence  of  any  of  the 
low-lying  localities,  squeezing  the  army  together  ou  a  dispro- 
portionately small  space  near  the  main  road,  ordered  with 
two  fronts  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bo  that  the  army 
would  be  most  dangerously  affected  by  the  smallest  amonnt 
of  success  attained  by  the  enemy  on  any  part  of  the  line,  and 
in  case  of  retreat  would  only  gain  the  other  bank  of  the  Elbe 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  a  word,  according  to  the  disposition,  the  army  had  to 
take  up  a  position  such  as  might  properly  have  applied  had 
it  been  retreating  worsted  &om  battle  to  a  last  interior  deFea> 
sive  line. 

Lines,  too,  were  named  for  occnpation  in  the  disposition, 
but  not  a  syllable  said  as  r^arda  the  general  parpoae  of  the 
action.    Contretemps  of  all  kinds  were  the  consequence. 

It  was  impossible,  thus,  but  that  localities  which  shonJd 
have  been  obstinately  defended  to  the  last,  were  vacated  with- 
out any  necessity,  and  that  others  should  have  been  attacked 
with  an  expense  of  force  of  which  they  were  in  no  way 
deserving. 

Hence  untimely  or  unsound  expenditare  of  resources  re- 
sulted, which  made  itself  only  too  keenly  felt  in  the  most 
important  episode  of  battle. 

In  the  shortcomings  of  this  disposition,  therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is  to  be  found  of  the  disastrous  incidents  of  the 
ensuing  battle— -so  the  Austrian  ofBcials  think.  Severe  criti- 
cism indeed,  and,  no  doubt^  in  the  main  just  and  trua 

Had  every  action  in  Austria's  military  history  been  criti- 
cised with  similar  closeness  and  severity,  it  may  surely  be 
conjectured  that  her  reverses  would  have  been  infinitely  less 
numerous.  But  she  had  invariably  thrown  her  shield  over 
imfortonate  generals ;  never  had  she  disclosed,  perhaps  barely 
investigated,  the  causes  of  their  mishaps. 

Why  then  was  she  now  so  unusually  severe  t  Firsts  because 
it  was  soi^ht  to  conceal  the  shortcomings  of  the  Qovemment 
and  military  authorities  in  failing  to  provide  the  army  with 
equal  weapons  and  with  modem  trainii^;  and  secondly, 
because  Benedek  was  not  a  member  of  the  higher  aristocracy. 

What  is  not  stated  in  the  official  account  is,  that  the  com- 
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mander-in-cfaief  was  from  the  commencement  placed  in  a 
false  position,  and  committed  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  of 
operations  designed  for  him;  that  his  infantry  was  fatally 
inferior  in  weapons,  in  point  of  organiBatiou,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  training;  that  in  conseqaence  he  was  erery- 
where  worsted  in  hia  earliest  collisiona,  and  never  fonnd 
the  time  to  take  breath  for  further  comhinationa.  Yet,  to 
he  fair,  the  statement  of  these  circtunatances  ahonld  have 
been  superadded.  Nevertheless  the  official  account  is  val- 
uable, for  it  is  a  masterly  piece  of  military  writing  and 
criticism. 

Jnd^g  from  the  dispositions  made  for  the  battle  by 
Benedek,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  possessed  some 
good  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Crown  Prince  on  the  purposed  field  was  very  improbable. 
To  oppose  such  movement,  but  one  army  corps,  with  Taxis' 
cavalry  division,  was  considered  sufficient,  the  res^ves  being 
all  massed  in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  towards  the  left  flank. 
Probably  Benedek  hoped  that,  as  the  Crown  Prince  hitherto 
had  not  moved  from  his  line  on  the  Elbe,  anxiety  for  his 
communications  with  Qlatz,  threatened  &om  Josephstadt, 
would  further  retain  faim  in  that  position.  In  the  worst  case, 
he  reckoned  upon  the  presence  of  a  portion  only  of  the 
Silesian  army,  which  the  distance,  the  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
and  30,000  fresh  soldiers  would  serve  to  hold  in  check.  That 
this  presumption,  if  entertained,  was  illusory,  has  been  already 
pointed  oat,  for  the  Prussian  determination  to  fight  was  based 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  to  co-operate  in  Benedek's  defeat. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  started  from  Eoniginhof  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  The  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  occupied  by  his  troops  to  the  battle-field  was  about 
twelve  miles,  and  the  following  dispositions  for  march  were 
issned:— 

Bonin,  with  the  let  corps,  was  to  move  in  two  columns 
from  PransnitB  and  Milebin,  by  Zabres  and  Gross-Trotin,  upon 
Oross-Bniglitz,  where  he  was  instructed  to  establish  his  com- 
munication with  the  left  of  the  1  st  army. 

The  Quard,  marching  from  Kiini^hof,  where  it  must  cross 
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the  Elbe,  was  diiected  by  Jericek  and  Lhota  upon  Horenowea 
and  Maslowed. 

The  6tli  corps,  under  Mutioa,  maTching  in  two  colnnuu 
from  Schnrz  and  Kukus,  used  the  roads  leading  to  Welchow, 
end  that  running  parallel  to  the  Elbe  and  the  railway  in  tin 
direction  of  Koniggratz.  From  this  corps  one  biigade  was 
detached  to  mask  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt. 

Steinmetz,  with  the  fith  corps,  -which  had  experienced  heavy 
losses  in  the  previous  actions,  formed  the  reserve,  moving  by 
the  central  road  which  conducts  first  to  Choteborek,  and  then 
on  to  Maslowed.  The  baggage  and  all  trains  appertaining  to  the 
army  were  left  behind.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  h&d 
been  marching  since  midnight,  reached  the  position  of  Dub, 
which  he  found  unoccupied,  about  six  o'clock  on  the  numing 
of  the  3d  of  July.  He  occupied  it  with  Horn's  (8th)  divi- 
sion on  the  highroad  leading  to  Sadowa. 

The  7th  division  (Franseoky)  moved  off  the  highroad  to 
the  left^  in  the  direction  of  Oerekwitz  and  Benatek ;  whilst  the 
2d  army  corps,  composed  of  the  3d  and  4th  divisions,  spread 
out  on  the  right  of  the  road  towards  the  villages  Dohalitc 
and  MokroTons,  situated  lower  on  the  Bistritz. 

The  3d  army  corps  (5th  and  fith  divisions)  was  retuned 
Id  reserve  in  the  rear  of  Dub  on  the  Kijniggratz  road.  Her- 
warth,  with  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  divisions,  had  maiched 
from  Smidar  during  the  u^^t  upon  Nechanitz,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Saxons.  He  Vas  ordered  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trian left  with  vigour,  and  to  maintain  his  communication 
with  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

The  action  commenced  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  which  was  wet  and  cold,  with  the  opening  of  aitil- 
leiy-fire  on  both  sides  of  the  Bistritz,  increasing  in  severity 
during  two  bouts,  as  the  batteries  were  successively  bronglit 
into  play. 

The  King  of  Prussia  arrived  on  the  ground  about  dgbt 
o'clock,  and  immediately  took  command. 

During  the  cannonade  the  Prussian  infantry  advanced  along 
the  whole  line  towards  the  Bistritz,  sheltered  by  the  gronnd, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  Benatek  on  the  Austrian  right  was  in 
tiames.     Here  the  7th  Prussian  division   first  crossed  the 
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rirer,  and  after  a  sharp  stru^le  carried  the  village.  Then 
the  several  colunma  were  ordered  to  advance  npon  the 
other  points  which  the  Amtrians  held  along  the  whole  line. 
Sadowa,  Dohalitz,  and  Mokrovoas  were  obstinately  defended 
for  more  than  an  horn;  but  the  Prussian  artillery  played  npon 
the  vill^ee,  which  caught  fire  in  several  places,  and  were 
ultimately  abandoned  by  the  Austrian  infantry  for  the  wooded 
ground  in  rear,  which  formed  their  second  line  of  defence. 

Here,  Rgain,  the  7th  diviBion,  gallantly  led  by  Fransecky,  ob- 
tained the  first  success.  With  terrible  loss,  the  wood  between 
Benatek  and  Sadowa  was  carried  in  an  encounter  where 
the  27th  Prassian  r^ment  particularly  diatinguished  itself. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  wooded  slopes  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  Sadowa  road  were  assaulted  by  the  Fmssian  soldiers, 
who  bad  previously  carried  Dohalitz  and  Mokrovoas.  At 
great  expense  of  life,  the  obstructed  skirts  of  the  wood  were 
at  last  gained;  but  the  Austrians,  covered  by  the  trees  from 
the  dreaded  effects  of  the  needle-rifle,  fought  with  exceeding 
obstinacy,  and  half-way  up  the  slopes  the  Prussians  were 
compelled  to  halt. 

As  his  infantry  retreated  in  order  to  re-form  on  the  com- 
manding heights  of  Lipa,  Benedek  opened  a  terrific  fire  &om 
hia  batteries,  which  now  raked  the  woods  that  the  Prussians 
had  so  dearly  purchased,  as  well  as  the  open  ground  towards 
the  Bistritz.  The  Fmssian  artillery  suffered  terrible  loss ;  and 
the  infantry,  powerless  to  face  the  irresistible  fire  on  their 
front,  halted  in  the  woods,  which  only  partially  sheltered  them 
from  its  effects.  In  vain  the  reserves  were  called  up,  not  a 
foot  of  ground  was  further  won,  though  the  action  of  the  5th 
and  6th  divisions  was  soou  perceptible  from  the  increased 
severity  of  the  infantry  fire. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  situation  had  evidently  become 
aerioua.  With  the  marshy  Bistritz  in  rear,  with  all  the  in- 
&ntry  engaged,  with  but  eight  batteries  of  artillery  and  the 
cavalry  in  reserve,  whilst  the  enemy  clearly  held  his  troops 
in  hand,  no  wonder  that  the  King  and  his  generals  looked 
anxiously  to  the  right  and  left  for  the  expected  results  from 
their  flanking  armies.  But  the  Crown  Prince  as  yet  showed 
no  signs  of  life ;  and  Herwarth,  who  had  taken  Nechanitz 
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early  and  then  continued  his  march  upou  Problua,  had  pro- 
bably fotind  a  larger  force  on  his  front  than  was  anticipated,  for 
the  Bound  of  his  cannon  indicated  that  he  was  now  certainly 
checked  on  his  advance.  It  seemed,  indeed;  as  though  the 
precarious  character  of  concentric  opemticma  was  now  aguD 
to  be  illustrated  on  this  hard-fooght  field  of  Sadowa. 

Benedek  had  taken  his  post  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  lipa  Hill, 
whence  be  directed  the  movements  of  hia  army.  It  bad  not 
been  his  intention  to  defend  seriously  the  line  of  the  £i«taiti. 
His  purpose  clearly  was  to  hold  that  line  sufBciently  long 
to  inflict  early  lose  upon  his  adversary ;  then,  leaving  open 
the  passages  across  the  stream,  gradually  to  involve  him  in 
a  dangerous  struggle  on  the  tangled  ground  which  was  so 
thoroughly  searched  at  all  pointe  by  bis  powerful  batteriei 
As  soon  as  these  had  made  their  inevitable  impression  upon 
the  Prussiaa  inCiiutty,  his  reserves,  massed  in  rear  of  the  IJpa 
heights,  would  be  called  into  action  to  complete  a  victoiy 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  ground,  could  hardly  fail 
to  prove  decisiva 

Until  noon  everything  proceeded  in  accordance  with  Bene- 
dek's  anticipations  and  wishes.  Kot  only  bad  his  adversaiy 
attacked  his  stronghold,  but  that  attack  had  been  pushed  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  the  eager  desire  to  inflict 
defeat  Sensible  loss  had  thus  been  experienced ;  and  whilst 
the  ardour  of  the  Prussian  infantry  evidently  flagged,  the  last 
reserves  were  now  about  to  be  engaged,  not  with  a  view  to 
complete  victory,  but  to  gain  the  means  of  holding  groond 
which  had  been  so  dearly  won. 

We  may  well  believe  that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  cimfideDce 
in  the  KriegtglvA^,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  proud  boa;3t 
of  the  Austrian  soldier,  was  once  more  gaining  ground.  Bnt 
the  cup  of  victory  was  doomed  to  be  rudely  dashed  untaeted 
from  his  lips.  The  report  that  Prussian  columns  were  gain- 
ing ground  on  his  right,  and  that  Gablenz  on  his  left  had 
expended  his  ammunition,  now  reached  Benedek.  Bemaining 
sufBciently  long  to  complete  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the 
employment  of  hia  cavalry  towards  the  Bistritz,  he  hurried 
away  to  the  right  in  order  to  estimate  the  real  danger  by 
which  he  was  menaced.    Apparently  he  found  no  cause  for 
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immediate  alarm,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  lie  returned  to  his 
old  post,  and  then  hia  battaliona,  which  had  already  begun 
to  pieas  the  FriissiaD  infantry,  commenced  their  advance. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  ftuled  i^  this  time 
to  recognise  the  extreme  danger  which  menaced  him  from 
the  north.  Probably  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  smoke  which  clung  heavily  to  the  battle-field,  prevented 
his  realising  the  actual  number  of  his  enemies  on  his  right 
front  The  Crown  Prince  came  into  collision  with  Thun's 
advanced  troops  at  a  quarter  before  twelve,  and  though  vigor- 
ously opposed,  constantly  gained  ground  At  half-past  one 
the  Aostrian  batteries,  which  had  occupied  the  heights  of 
Horenowea,  fianfced  by  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  1st  Prus- 
sian army  from  the  position  which  Fronsecky  had  gained,  fell 
back,  and  then  the  Prince  advanced  his  infantry  to  assault 
Maslowed  and  Oistowes,  which  vill^es  they  carried  in  the 
face  of  the  most  determined  resistance.  At  this  time  the 
Crown  Prince  disposed  of  the  Guard,  and  of  one  division  of  the 
6th  corps.  Baum,  as  well  as  Steinmetz,  were  still  in  rear, 
and  the  other  division  belonging  to  Mutiiis  was  penetrating 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  Austrian  line  close  to  the  Elbe.  No 
doubt  it  was  this  movement  of  the  12th  Prussian  division 
which  forced  Thun  to  detach  from  the  small  force  which  be 
commanded.  Nevertheless,  recognising  his  exb«me  responsi- 
bility, he  fought  with  great  tenacity.  Again  and  again  he 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  villages  whicli  his  adversary  had 
forced  from  him.  But  his  efforts  against  the  terrible  needle- 
rifie  were  vain ;  and  as  Bonin's  advanced-guard  appeared  in 
the  interval  which  separated  Fransecky  from  the  Guard,  the 
Crown  Prince  resumed  his  onward  march,  bearing  heavily  down 
agunst  the  intrenched  position  of  Chlum.  "  This  last  village," 
says  the  Prussian  ofGcial  account,  "  was  carried  in  spite  of  the 
bravest  resistance  offered  by  the  troops  which  held  it" — 
strangely  in  contradiction  to  Benedek's  telegram,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Prussians  found  the  post  open  and 
slipped  into  it  unawares.  The  letters  attributed  to  General 
Prim  assert  that  Chlum  was  lost  and  retaken  seven  times,  and 
only  finally  remained  in  the  Prussian  possession  after  the 
eighth  assault     The  same  authority  states  that  it  was  owing 
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to  the  mUcoDduct  uf  Italian  battalions,  which  formed  a  large 
proportioa  of  Thun's  commaDd,  that  less  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  Crown  Prince's  advance.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  in 
Austrian  military  histoij  that  the  unreliable  action  of  these 
troops  in  the  field  has  been  displayed,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
they  ever  should  have  been  placed  in  a  responsible  position. 

The  evidence  generally  tends  to  the  conviction  that  the 
loss  of  Chlum  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Crown 
Prince's  overpowering  action.  TJuaccoimtably  strange  it  is, 
that  the  report  of  bis  pressing  danger  should  not  have  reached 
Benedek's  ears.  Probably  Than,  who  had  detached  consider- 
ably to  his  right,  forced  to  make  head  against  very  superior 
numbers  at  Maslowed,  ultimately  retired  by  the  road  leading; 
to  Nedelist  and  Lochenitz,  where  he  hoped  to  rally.  Thii^  in 
connection  with  the  simultaneous  advance  of  Benedek's  frootsl 
line  towards  the  Bistritz,  would  certainly  account,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  absence  of  sufficient  force  at  Ohlum. 

The  fact  is  only  interesting  as  illustrating  the  danger  and 
disadvantage  of  angular  positions.  From  the  moment  that  it 
became  possible  for  the  Crown  Prince  to  appear  with  four 
army  corps  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d  of  July,  Benedek's  defeat  was  ceri^n.  The  flimsy  veil 
which  had  covered  his  right  flank  was  rent  in  an  instant; 
and  had  Bamming,  who  stood  at  Rosberitz  in  reserve,  been 
thrown  into  the  gap,  the  result  of  the  battle  might  have 
proved  still  more  disastrous. 

It  wanted  five  minutes  to  three  o'clock  when  Benedek 
heard  that  Prussian  infantry  had  entered  Cblum.  Repaiiing 
to  the  spot,  he  was  greeted  with  a  volley  which  wounded  two 
officers  of  his  personal  staff;  and  aa  he  rode  for  the  reserves, 
a  second  fire  from  a  farmhouse  wounded  the  Archduke 
William.  The  battalions  called  up  to  retake  Chlum  lailed 
in  their  purposes,  for  the  enemy  had  already  established  two 
batteries  in  support  of  the  infantry  which  held  the  village. 
Over  the  heights  adjoining,  the  columns  of  the  Crown  Prince 
now  poured  with  resistless  violence ;  and,  token  at  once  in 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  nothing  remained  for  the  Austrian 
soldiers  but  instant  retreat. 

The  approach  of  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  first  indicated 
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to  the  Pruflsian  generals  on  the  Bistrits  by  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  BOme  of  Benedek's  guns.  The  intervening  heights 
intercepted  the  view  ttom  the  vedt ;  and  the  roar  of  battle 
was  simply  deafening. 

The  ofificer  despatched  by  the  Crown  Prince  before  noon  to 
snnonnce  bis  arrival  hod  found  it  difficult  to  reach  his  desti- 
nation, and  only  delivered  his  report  at  three  o'clock.  Shortly 
before  this  hour,  Bonin's  soldiers  had  touched  Fransecky's 
left;  and  as  the  columns  of  the  Guard  streamed  over  the 
heights  of  Lipa,  the  Ist  army  rose  again  for  a  last  effort. 

The  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Austrian  retreat  vas 
intercepted  was  at  once  despatched  to  Herwarth,  with  the 
indmatioQ  that  upon  his  farther  exertions  from  the  left  much 
of  the  expected  results  depended. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  King,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  1st  army,  led  the  general 
advance,  which  now  commenced  along  the  whole  Prussian 
line.  At  four,  the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat,  which 
daring  the  first  hour  was  conducted  in  good  order,  covered  by 
the  reserve  artillery  and  cavalry.  But  as  the  pressure  of  the 
flanking  columns  became  more  and  more  perceptible,  many 
r^ments  broke,  and  many  guns  were  necessarily  abandoned. 
All  fled  in  wild  disorder  to  the  bridges  which  spanned  the 
Elbe;  and  when  these  were  choked  with  fugitives,  numbers 
took  to  the  water,  and  there  found  their  graves.  Still,  some 
portion  of  the  army  retained  its  formation ;  the  artillery  con- 
tinaed,  with  noble  devotion,  from  each  commanding  height, 
to  shower  its  missiles  on  the  pursuing  Prussians ;  the  cavalry 
charged  repeatedly,  as  the  hostUe  troopers  rode  eagerly  for- 
wards ;  and  to  the  firm  bearing  of  the  Saxon  infantry  was 
principally  due  the  salvation  of  the  wreck  of  Benedek's  un- 
fertanate  army. 

The  pursuit,  executed  with  little  vigour,  owing  probably  to 
the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  ceased  with 
nightfall,  and  in  presence  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  now  occu- 
pied on  l^e  opposite  bank  by  the  Austrian  rear-guard. 

Benedek  retreated  by  Koniggratz,  Hohenbruck,  and  Par- 
dulntz  upon  Bbhmisch-Triibau,  and  ultimately  with  the  mass 
of  his  army  to  Olmiitz,  where  he  hoped  to  reorganise  it.    In 
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the  battle  be  lost  fully  12,000  soldiers  killed  and  vonnded; 
besides  these,  20,000  prisoners,  11  standards,  and  174  guns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Prussian  losses  are 
e3timat«d  altogether  at  12,000  men. 

Negotiations  for  an  armistice,  commenced  by  Benedek,  who 
sent  Gablenz  to  the  Fmssian  headquarters  for  that  pnrpoae, 
were  declined  by  the  King ;  and  the  Prussian  armies,  spread- 
ing over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  now  marched  for  the  Danube 
and  the  Austrian  capital. 

The  reason  why  Benedek  fought  at  Koniggratz  instead  of 
retiring  seems  to  have  been  that  a  certain  amount  of  presBiire 
was  put  upon  him.  Thia  was  not  the  only  theatre  of  the 
war.  Austria  had  vast  interests  in  Qermany.  In  fact,  this 
war  was  entered  upon  for  those  interests.  It  was  indis- 
pensable, if  she  were  to  retain  the  sympathies  she  conitpd 
there,  to  effoce  the  memory  of  the  first  disasters  by  success 
in  a  general  action. 

The  motive,  therefore,  was  principally  political ;  and  Bene- 
dek was  made  the  scapegoat  of  military  failure. 

If  the  losses  and  discouragement  which  the  Austrian  amy 
corps  had  already  encountered  be  considered,  if  the  influence 
of  the  utter  collapse  of  their  tactical  system  upon  officers  snA 
men  be  properly  estimated,  it  required  a  huge  effort  to  place 
the  army  so  quickly  in  fighting  position  at  alL 

The  position  on  the  Bistritz  seems  to  have  been  repoitM 
upon  in  the  general  survey  of  the  Elbe  district,  but  its  de- 
tailed characteristics  were  evidently  little  known. 

The  Austrian  system  did  not  accord  that  independence  to 
corps  commanders  which  would  have  enabled  these,  co-oper- 
ating with  each  other,  to  have  occupied  the  ground  in  ron- 
sonance  with  a  general  idea  of  battle,  in  which  all  would  K> 
initiated  « 

Aa  a  rule,  the  Austrian  commanders  were  never  instnicted 
except  on  the  very  eve  of  action.  This  was  due  to  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  secrecy  of  design,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  in  thought  and  mind 
on  the  part  of  these  commanders,  who  were  certainly  not  up 
to  the  Prussiau  level  as  to  professional  ability. 

Moreover,  where,  as  in  more  than  one  instance  was  the 
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case,  the  corps  commander  acted  on  his  own  independent 
judgment,  ha  did  not  report  this  at  once  to  his  chief,  for  fear, 
no  doabt,  that  his  dispositiona  shonld  be  counter-ordered,  but 
kept  it  to  himself.  The  commander-in-chief  was  thus  ignorant 
of  many  important  circumstances.  He  ascertained  here  how 
imposaibte  it  is  to  overlook  and  to  guide  every  phase  of  action 
on  every  portion  of  the  battle-field.  It  was  the  desire  to  retain 
entire  responsibility  which  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  difficnlties. 
It  is  by  trust  and  subdivision  of  responsibility,  on  a  reason- 
able scale,  that  a  mass  of  useful  force  is  liberated  which  other- 
wise escapes  without  use, 

Considering  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  on  bis 
staff,  and  the  enormous  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  it 
was  clearly  impossible  for  Benedek  to  study  his  field  of  battle 
as  closely  as  he  should  have  done. 

But  he  certainly  might  have  issued  bis  meagre  dispositions 
at  noon  on  the  2d,  and  have  called  upon  the  corps  com- 
manders to  report  upon  the  ground  allotted  to  each  corps, 
and  to  make  su^estions  for  its  occupation. 

A  further  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  would  doubtless  have 
enabled  him  to  make  many  corrections  in  his  line  of  battle, 
and  to  have  coinpleted  his  plan,  of  which  the  document  pub- 
lished is  palpably  merely  an  outline.  He  seems,  too,  to 
have  expected  another  day  at  least  before  he  was  called  upon 
to  fight  The  circumstance  indicates  how  soundly  judged  the 
proceedings  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  were  How  infinitely 
important  it  is,  when  an  adversary  shows  signs  of  settling 
himself  in  a  defensive  position,  to  attack  him  without  delay  ! 
It  enlists  a  large  portion  of  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  favour 
of  the  assailant 

The  dispositions  su^ested  by  the  official  account  are 
undoubtedly  sound:  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
resulted  from  the  most  carefully  prolonged  study  of  the  field, 
and  afler  the  faultiness  of  the  actual  arrangement  had  been 
exposed  by  battle. 

The  theory  of  concentration  of  force  is  not  always  properly 
realised.  It  is  probably  worse  to  over-concentrate  than  to 
disseminate.  The  masses  which  Benedek  commanded  re- 
quired space  to  be  brought  fairly  into  play.     He  held  them 
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too  densely  packed.  It  would  seem,  hoverer,  that  his  c&valif 
should  have  been  pushed  well  up  to  the  Elbe  on  the  tight 
flank  tather  than  committed  to  offensive  action  on  the  extreme 
lefC  The  Austrian  line  of  retreat  wae  in  rear  of  the  left 
flank,  but  the  right  was  more  dangerously  exposed  to  over- 
whelming attack  than  was  the  left.  Four  divisions  of  cavalij 
with  artiUety  would  have  delayed  the  Crown  Princa 

It  must  he  fairly  stated  that  throughout  the  battle  the 
influence  of  the  Austrian- commander-in-chief  is  but  little 
apparent 

His  solitary  achievement  was  the  direction  of  the  reserves 
for  the  repossession  of  Chlnm.  He  did  not  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  4th  and  2d  corps ;  he  confined  himself  to 
restricting  the  action  of  his  subordinates;  he  declined  the 
suggestions  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  and  of  Ramming 
equally ;  he  would  not  listen  to  Edelsheim  when  he  sug- 
gested the  certainty  of  attack ; — all  these  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly denote  that  his  mind  did  not  possess  the  acope 
necessary  for  chief  command,  and  that  excessive  responsibility 
deprived  him  of  the  vigour  he  had  displayed  in  the  eariier 
wars. 

The  renuundeT  of  the  campfugn  contains  littie  of  militaij  interest  to 
the  student.  The  retreat  wu  conducted  in  great  disorder,  during  tbe 
night  of  the  3d  July,  towards  Hohenmauth. 

Sending  the  10th  corps,  which  had  been  so  severelj  bundled,  to  Vienna 
bji  train,  he  endeavonred  to  collect  his  scattered  army  behind  the  in- 
trenchmentB  of  OlmiitK. 

The  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  moved  on  Przelautsch,  the 
lAndwehi,of  the  Qnard  occupied  Prague,  the  Ist  reserre  Pnmun  corpn 
moved  from  Saxony  into  Bohemia,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Landwehr  of 
the  line. 

The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  crossed  the  river  at  PardnbitE. 

On  the  9th  July  the  line  Hohennianth  (King's  headquartera),  Reiehen- 
hetg,  and  Leitomischel  (M  anny  headquarters),  was  reached,  the  ex- 
treme right  being  formed  by  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  at  Deutsch-Brad,  on 
the  Iglau  road. 

The  Austrian  commander-in-chief  had  been  superseded  by  the  Arch- 
duke AlbrechL  The  relics  of  the  army  defeated  at  Kbniggrati  had  re- 
treated chieOy  on  Olmlitz,  and  were  thence  transferred  by  rail  to  Tienn& 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Anstrians  were  moving  to  the  south,  the 
Crown  Prince  was  directed  towards  Pretau,  a  Junction  on  the  Tientia- 
Olmiltz  railway,  south  of  the  latter  place. 
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The  march  had  been  effected  hitherto  without  opposition ;  but  on  the 
10th  a  slight  cavaby  Bkirmish  occniied  neat  Sasr,  between  the  cavalry  of 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  Ist  army  (tJhl&ns)  and  the  Badetzk;  Hiusan, 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  former  told  heavily  against  their  lighter  ad- 
venarie&  Skirmiahes  with  the  hostile  parties  of  cavalry  also  ensued  on 
the  llth. 

On  the  13th  the  headquarters  of  the  lat  army  halted  at  Brunn,  which 
was  emrendered  without  oppoeition.  The  Kibe  army  had  reached  a 
point  about  midway  between  Iglau  and  Znaym  ;  the  Crown  Prince,  with 
headquarters  at  Opalowitz,  coDtinned  his  march  towards  Prerau.  On  (he 
14th  July  ftrther  ordem  were  issued  for  the  advance ;  and  while  the 
ptmtoon'tTuns  of  both  armies  were  directed  on  Brunn,  the  Ist  army  was 
ordered  to  march,  so  as  to  cross  the  Thaya  on  the  17th  at  Muechau,  on 
which  day  the  army  of  the  Elbe  was  to  cross  at  Znaym. 

But  on  the  14th  news  was  received  that  strong  columns  liad  been 
observed  by  the  reconnoitrers  of  the  2d  army,  moving  by  way  of  Preiau 
towards  Vienna  Dispositions  were  accordingly  made  to  attack  them, 
and  on  the  15th  occurred  the  actions  of  Tobitschau  and  Rokeinitz. 

On  the  10th  the  railway  line  near  Preraa  was  cut,  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  leaving  a  force  to  watch  Olmtiti,  moved  on  Brunn,  the  &th  corps 
being,  however,  directed  to  advance  through  the  valley  of  the  March ;  it 
was  connected  with  the  main  army  by  the  cavalry  division  down  the 
tight  bunk.  The  Olmiitz- Vienna  line  had  been  also  cut,  by  direction  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  at  Lundenberg. 

The  advance  continued  by  short  marches  on  the  right  and  centre,  in 
order  to  give  Uffle  for  the  2A  army  to  come  up,  and  by  the  SOth  they 
Deca|aed  the  general  line  Stockerau-Qaunersdorf-Malaczka,  and  Gross 
Schutzen  (along  the  Weiden  Brook),  the  Crown  Prince's  army  being  stilt 
somewhat  in  rear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lnndenberg,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Eisgrub. 

On  the  SIst  negotiations  for  an  armistice  were  concluded,  the  cessa- 
tian  of  hostilities  taking  place  at  noon  on  the  S2d ;  bnt  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  an  action  was  fought  at  Blumenan  in  consequence  of  the 
advance,  the  previous  day,  of  the  7th  and  eth  divisions  under  Fransecky, 
in  the  direction  of  Presbnig,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  at  that  point. 

In  the  midst  of  the  action,  which  up  to  that  point  had  been  distinctly 
{aroiuBble  to  the  Prussians,  Austrian  flags  of  truce  proclaimed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  armistice,  and  after  some  trouble  the  "cease  firing" 
was  aounded  all  along  the  line. 

So  terminated  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign  in  Bohemia  of 
1806.  On  the  S6th,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Nikoisbui^, 
ood  the  I^iuBian  armies  prepared  to  turn  their  &ces  homeward. 

The  war  had  resulted  in  a  complete  victory,  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, for  the  Prussian  kingdom. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Venetia  was  given  to  Italy  ;  the  old  German 
Bund  was  dissolved ;  Schleswig,  Lauenberg,  and  Holstein,  Hanover, 
HMse-Cauel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  were  annexed  to  Pnusia.     The 
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kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  the  other  Qenuon  States  that  had  been  hoatile 
to  her  durii^  the  war,  wece  compelled  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  in  Tiiioua 
proportions.  And  finally,  the  States  north  of  the  Maine,  with  Saxon}', 
were  united  ae  the  North  German  Confederation,  under  the  leadenUp  of 


Summarising  the  most  importaDt  lessons  of  the  campaigQ, 
the  followiug  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

1.  That  Benedek,  not  being  a  strat^st,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  theatre  of  war,  accepted  the  plan  of  operations  pie- 
pared  by  Krismauics ;  and  this  document,  therefore,  underlaid 
the  Austrian  movements  subsequently. 

2.  Its  tendency  was  to  insist  upon  &e  necessity  for  defen- 
sive action,  because  the  militaiy  preparations  of  the  Pmsdsns 
were  more  advanced,  and  such  a  course  was  in  accordance 
with  Austria's  political  attitude. 

3.  This  premiss  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  more  or  less 
false.  Austria  was,  in  reality,  ready  as  soon  as  Frassia.  The 
discrepancy  of  force  at  this  period  was  inconsiderable. 

4  The  result  of  this  false  premiss  was  the  abaudooment  of 
Saxony,  the  concentration  at  the  wrong  point  of  the  frontier 
(in  Moravia  instead  of  Bohemia),  thos  exposing  not  oitly 
Saxony  hut  Bohemia  to  invasion. 

5.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  Austrian  army  was  to 
march  into  Bohemia,  and  operate  offensively  there.  Under 
others,  to  accept  battle  at  Olmiitz,  dependent  upon  whether 
the  Prussians  remained  on  the  defensive,  or  became  the 


6.  Abandoning  thus  fu}ly  the  initiative  to  Prussia,  showed 
want  of  geniahty  in  the  conception  of  the  Austrian  plan. 

7.  That  the  Prussians  were  originally  on  the  defensive.  This 
is  attributed  partly  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  partly  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Austrians,  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  military 
situation  in  case  the  Austrians  then  assumed  the  ofTensive. 

8.  This  attitude  was  abandoned  altogether  after  the  events 
of  the  14th  at  Frankfurt.  When  hostilities  became  inevitable, 
an  offensive  attitude  henceforth  remained  to  Prussia. 

9.  It  was  thus  indispensable  to  occupy  Hanover  and  High 
Saxony,  to  secure  the  flank  and  rear,  and  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  front. 
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10.  Btvided  orgaBisation,  in  order  to  move  rapidly,  and  even- 
tual concentration,  were  alone  feasible.  Faculiar  advantages 
attaclied  to  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  Silesia,  and 
of  Herwarth  at  Toi^n. 

11.  The  false  concentration  of  Anstria  was  due  to  the 
paucity  of  commimicationa,  and  want  of  foresight  in  couBtnict- 
ing  railways,  the  indispensable  character  of  which  for  military 
operations  was  here  demonstrated. 

12.  The  arrangements  for  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons  were 
faulty  and  incomplete,  and  the  orders  for  their  ultimate 
destination  marked  by  uncertainty. 

13.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Clam,  who  was  left 
without  timely  instructions  aa  to  his  own  particular  bear- 
ing, and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  general  intention  at  bead- 
quarters. 

14.  This  intention  is  visible  only  from  Benedek's  com- 
munication to  the  Emperor  and  Adjntant-Oeneral,  which  in 
itself  is  wanting  in  setting  forth  a  clear  view  of  the  situation. 

15.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Austrians  appear 
to  have  had  excellent  iofoi-mation  upon  which  to  base  their 
plan  of  action. 

16.  The  commencement  of  operations  was  marked  by 
extreme  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians,  by  the  opposite 
on  the  Austrian  part. 

17.  The  flank  march  from  Olmiitz  was  wanting  in  the  enei^ 
required  by  the  situation. 

18.  No  precautions  were  taken  to  block  the  Silesian  passes. 
The  probable  reason  was  because  offence  was  contemplated, 
under  certain  eventualities. 

In  addition  to  tiiese  special  considerations,  there  are  others 
of  more  general  application.  The  imperative  necessity  for 
watching  the  development  of  firearms  and  fire  action  is  evi- 
dent by  the  losses  the  Austrians  sustained  in  neglecting  to 
glean  even  from  the  lessons  of  1864  the  value  of  the  breech- 
loading  arm.  In  this  campaign,  moreover,  the  decisive  pre- 
cedence of  small  arms  over  large  is  singularly  striking. 

A  mountain  frontier  is  the  worst  line  of  defence,  unless  the 
passes  are  rare,  difScnIt,  and  far  apart ;  for,  to  watch  many, 
would  cause  a  wide  dissemination  of  troops  necessary,  and, 
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while  thus  weakening  the  sum  total  of  the  defensive  forces,  ren- 
der concentration  for  deciaive  action  di£Qcnlt.  The  urgency  of 
bearing  strategic  considerations  in  view,  in  the  constroctioo  of 
railway  lines,  ia  clearly  evidenced  by  the  difficulty  the  Aos- 
trians  felt  in  leaving  the  one  line  by  which  the  supplies  neces* 
saty  for  a  large  army  can  alone  be  readily  famished.  Aaotho' 
line  from  Vienna,  more  directly  northward  than  that  by 
Olmiitz,  would  have  facilitated  both  the  rapidity  of  movement 
and  power  of  concentration  of  Benedek's  forces.  The  neces- 
eity  for  harmonious  action  of  iudependent  commandeis  by 
initiation  into  the  general-in-chiePs  plans  is  indispensable,  as 
may  be  seen  by  Clam'a  disunited  eflbrts  to  protect  the  Iser 
line  and  check  the  1st  aruiy,  as  well  as  by  the  faulty 
arrangements  which,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  general  idea 
at  Koniggratz,  characterised  the  dispositions  of  the  corps 
leaders. 

When  the  enemy  is  obliged  by  geographical  considerstions 
to  divide  his  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  contemplates  as- 
suming the  offensive,  the  defender's  true  course  is  to  strike  at 
that  fraction  which  is  nearest  his  line  of  commnnicationf  and 
which  therefore,  if  left  unchecked,  must  of  necessity  canae 
strategic  disaster.  The  duties  of  a  containing  force  to  render 
this  course  of  action  possible,  were  misunderstood  by  Benedek ; 
for  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  a  river-line,  occupied 
with  the  view  of  delaying  one  of  the  enemy's  fractions, 
space  is  essential,  and  the  obstacle,  if  it  can  be  readily 
crossed  by  the  assailant  without  opposition,  in  the  near 
neigfabonrhood  of  the  defender,  becomes  but  a  source  of  addi- 
tional danger. 

On  Uie  Prussian  side,  the  value  of  the  initiative,  if  ptoee- 
cuted  with  sufficient  vigour,  is  more  than  ever  manifest.  It 
thwarts  the  settled  plans  of  the  adversary,  and  enlists  the 
chapter  of  accidents  on  the  side  of  the  bolder  belligerent  The 
campaign  affords  yet  another  illustration  of  the  value  of  strik- 
ing a  decisive  tactical  blow  the  instant  the  strategic  advantage 
is  gained ;  and  the  value  of  flanking  movements  for  offensive 
purposes  is  most  fully  evidenced. 

Lastly,  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  in  the  Austrian 
official  account  for  the  tactical  inequality  of  the  arms,  the  bad 
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character  of  the  communications,  and  the  generslly  false  mili- 
taty  situation  they  accepted. 

Under  snch  circumstances,  a  sain'eiir  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  field-army  in  Bohemia,  instead  of  a  consummate 
strategist. 


Pabt  II. — Cajipaiqn  m  Italy,  1866;  Cdstozza. 

While  the  stirring  and  important  events  related  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter  were  being  enacted  in  Bohemia,  the  old 
f^hting-gronnds  of  Italy  were  also  the  scenes  of  operations 
of  no  small  importance. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  whereas  the  Austro-Pmssian 
campaign  has  been  studied  and  reviewed  from  every  side,  the 
Italian  struggle  on  the  Mincio  has  remained,  as  far  as  this 
coontry  is  concerned,  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  reasons 
are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
in  her  campaign  in  Bohemia,  Pruaaia  initiated  a  fresh  era  of 
warfare ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  evident  that  this  campaign  in 
Italy,  great  as  its  military  merits  may  be,  was  barren  in 
political  results,  while  military  life  and  skill  were  equally 
expended  there  in  vain.  Still  there  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  which  most  interest  every  military  student. 
In  the  first  place,  it  involves  strategical  problems  of  very 
great  importance ;  in  the  second,  it  has  illustrated  once  more 
the  great  value  of  strategy  as  a  science,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
necessity  in  military  operations  of  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
gronnd  on  which  these  operations  are  conducted ;  and  fur- 
ther, the  advantage  of  the  preparation  of  the  theatre  of  war 
for  military  operations.  Lastly,  it  offers  us  a  fine  example 
of  the  services  which  may  be  expected  ftom  troops  that  are 
well  disciplined  and  ably  led,  although  those  troops  may 
be  much  infeiior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy  with  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  political  circumstances  which  attended  the  outbreak 
of  this  campaign  obliged  Austria  to  place  two  armies  on  the 
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two  Opposite  extremes  of  her  frontiers, — one  in  Bohemia  in 
the  north,  the  other  in  Italy  in  the  sontfa ;  and  aa  her  antag- 
onist in  the  north  was  the  more  formidable,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  results  of  this  var  in  which  she  was  engaged 
would  be  determined  upon  that  theatre ;  consequently,  afae 
directed  the  mass  of  her  resources,  the  main  part  of  her  tnili^ 
tary  strenj^h,  to  Bohemia,  leaving  herself  very  inferior  in  Italy 
for  the  other  and  secondary  war  in  which  she  was  about  to  be 
engaged.  But  to  make  up  for  this  inferiority  of  force,  she  had 
established  during  the  course  of  years  a  very  strong  position, 
which  is  generally  known  and  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Quadrilateral  So  that,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
campaign,  she  relied  very  much  upon  the  strength  of  the 
ground  she  occupied  in  Italy  to  make  up  for  the  superiority 
of  force  which  she  naturally  expected  would  meet  her  there. 

The  combatant  forces  of  Austria  in  Italy, — and  by  com- 
batant forces  are  meant  those  which  are  actually  fit  for  service, 
— amounted  to  139,000  men.  as  nearly  aa  possible  There 
was  the  field-army,  numbering  about  78,000  fighting  mea 
and  176  guns,  with  which  the  Archduke  Albrecht  could  take 
the  field.  It  consisted  of  the  5th  corps  (Liechtenstein),  the 
7th  (Maroicics),  the  Sth  (Hartung),  the  reserve  division 
(Kodich),  the  cavalry  reserve  (Pulz).  The  garrisons  of  the 
South  Tyrol  amounted  to  about  13,000  men ;  of  Istria,  to 
about  15,000  men ;  in  the  various  fortresses,  to  30,000  men, 
all  combatant  troops ;  and  a  flyii^  brigade,  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communications  through  the 
Venetian  territory,  numbered  a  further  five  or  six  thousand 
men.  The  Austrian  squadron,  commanded  by  Tegethoff,  was 
at  Fola,  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  naval  operations. 

Now  the  force  which  Italy  was  prepared  to  oppose  to  this, 
as  may  naturally  be  expected,  was  very  much  larger.  Since 
1860,  she  had  introduced  a  system  of  conscription  which  she 
had  organised,  and  which  enabled  her  now  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, after  all  deductions,  with  upwards  of  200,000  men, 
combatant  regular  forces;  that  is,  deductii^  the  garrisons 
which  she  left  behind  her  in  her  several  fortresses,  but  not 
including  a  volunteer  force,  35,000  strong,  which  was  oi^gau- 
iaed  specially  for  the  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  Gari- 
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baldi  Of  these  the  King's  army,  for  ehe  divided  her  foices 
into  two  dietinct  fractions,  amounted  to  120,000  men;  the 
other  division,  under  Cialdini,  to  70,000  or  80,000  men. 
The  numbers  are  given  so  variously  by  different  authorities, 
Genoan  and  Italian,  that  there  ia  considerable  difficulty  in 
srrivii^  at  a  correct  estimate  of  them.  This  force  was 
<ngauised  in  four  army  corps ;  but  their  subordinate  frac- 
tions were  infinitely  larger  than  those  which  the  Austrians 
led  into  the  field.  Three  of  these  corps  were  attached  to  the 
King's  army  behind  the  Oglio,  and  were  thus  organised : — 

1.  Dorsndo  at  Lodi,  40,000. 

2.  CuccMari  at  Cremona,  40,000. 

3.  Delia  Eocca  at  Piacenza,  40,000. 

Each  corps  consisted  of  four  infantry  divisions  and  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry. 

The  4th  corps  (8  divisions  =  80,000  men),  composed  exclu- 
sively the  army  of  Gialdini,  assembled  at  Bologna.  The  King's 
headquarters  were  at  Piacenza. 

One  division  of  cavalry,  under  Sonnaz,  formed  at  Cremona, 
was  to  maintain  commonication  between  the  two  armies ; 
the  Volunteers  were  organising  at  Como,  while  Kational 
Guards  garrisoned  the  fortresses. 

The  fleet,  under  Admiral  Persano,  was  to  support  the  land 
operations,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  superior  to  Austria,  and 
miatress  of  the  Adriatic 

With  r^ard  to  the  character  of  these  several  armies, 
Austrian  and  Italian,  the  opinion  has  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  not  much  merit  for  the  Austrians,  who 
had  twice  as  many  men  against  them,  to  have  achieved  a 
victory,  on  account  of  the  young  and  raw  character  of  the 
Italian  army ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  not  per- 
fectly true  and  correct  with  r^ard  to  their  adversary,  for  of 
late  years  the  Italians  have  bad  considerable  experience  in 
warfare.  Take,  for  example,  the  campaigns  of  1848  and 
1849.  £ven  at  that  period,  Sardinia  was  an  enemy  not  to 
be  despised  in  the  field.  There  were  many  regiments  and 
many  battalions  in  that  army  which  were  quite  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  average  infantry  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  well- 
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considered  organisation  whicb  La  Mtumora  introduced,  when 
he  carried  oat  the  reconstmcldoQ  of  the  Italian  forces  after 
the  campaign  of  1859,  be  took  very  good  care  to  leaven 
those  troops  which  were  recruited  principally  from  the  south 
of  Italy  with  the  more  hardy  and  more  reliable  conscripts 
from  the  north.  It  was  therefore  not  an  army  by  any  means 
to  be  despised  as  to  it^  fighting  qualities.  Tarmug  to  its 
several  branches  it  may  be  stated  that  the  artilleiy  was  un- 
doubtedly well  3e^^'ed  in  this  campaign,  though  insofBciently 
borsed,  and  the  infantry,  armed  with  the  mini^  rifle,  did  its 
duty  fairly.  The  cavalry,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
rensons  which  are  tolerably  patent,  was  not  so  good  as  that 
which  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  in  Italy  there  is  a  great  want 
of  the  material  of  which  good  cavalry  ia  formed, — more  espe- 
cially horses.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  ar«  instances  in 
past  history  when  it  has  done  its  duty  remarkably  well, — as  at 
Montebello  in  1859,  where  nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry 
with  which  the  Italian  squadrons  charged  the  Austrian  infan- 
try; and  in  the  campaign  of  1849  in  Hungary,  an  Italian 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  Austrian  service,  commanded  by 
Ck>unt  de  Novo,  fought  admirably  against  the  best  troops  of 
the  enemy,  the  well-known  Hungarian  hussars.  So  it  appears 
there  is  no  want  of  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  ItalJaua  for 
war.  "When  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  longer  service 
and  of  more  experience,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  exhibit 
very  considerable  miUtary  qualities,  quite  equal  to  those  oi 
their  neighbours. 

On  the  other  band,  turning  to  the  Austrian  umy,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  pick  of  the  imperial  levies  was  placed  in 
Italy.  This  fact  is  not  at  all  authenticated.  On  the  contrary, 
the  various  army  corps  which  undertook  this  war  were  com- 
posed of  troops  which  had  principally  been  garrisoned  iu 
Italy  ever  since  the  campaign  of  1869 ;  they  were  essentially 
the  troops  that  were  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  not  by 
any  means  purposely  selected  on  account  of  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  forces  which  the  Archduke  commanded. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Austrian  army  was  an  older 
army,  with  a  great  militaiy  history  of  its  own,  with  ofBcets 
of  considerable  experience,  a  stern  system  of  discipline,  in 
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vbich  the  chief  iaiilt  Uy  od  the  side  of  too  much  severitj, 
with  every  branch  of  the  service  well  prepared  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  was  therefore  more  compact  than  that  which 
waB  opposed  to  it  Thongh  its  enthusiasm  was  not  great, 
its  contempt  for  the  Italians  wae  very  thorough. 

Turning,  then,  from  a  consideration  of  the  numbera  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  forces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  care- 
fully the  theatre  of  war.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Alps,  Isonzo, 
Apenaines,  and  Adda.  The  frontier  of  Austria,  as  determined 
by  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1869,  may  be  broadly  taken 
as  striking  through  the  centre  of  Lake  Garda,  following  the 
coarse  of  the  Mincio,  although  it  possessed  some  grotmd  on  its 
right  bank,  passing  the  fortress  of  Mantua ;  thence  to  the  Po,  not 
following  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Mincio,  to  the  fortified  town 
of  Borgoforte ;  then  cuttiog  across  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Po,  and  following  to  its  mouth  the  remainder  of  that  river, 
which  thus  formed  the  eouthem  boundary  of  the  Austrian 
territory  in  Italy.  Such  were  the  frontiers  which  necessarily 
most  be  attacked  by  the  Italians  in  order  to  efTect  the  object 
of  their  campaign,  which  was  the  conquest  of  Venetia,  of 
Soath  Tyrol  or  Istria,  or  any  other  province  they  might  attack. 
The  principal  rivers  connected  with  &&  theatre  on  which 
these  operations  were  conducted  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Po,  part  of  which  was  entirely  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  owing  to  the  division  of  her  territory  there  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mincio,  was  within  their  fron- 
tier. Naturally  this  main  river,  the  Po,  woold  present  the 
first  obstacle  to  the  invasion  of  Austrian  territory  &om  the 
soath  by  the  Italians.  The  secondary  rivei;  which  we  may 
place  in  the  first  line  of  importance  hei'e,  as  constituting  the 
frontier,  was  the  Mincio.  The  character  of  these  two  rivers 
varies  very  much.  The  Po  possesaee  a  vast  quantity  of  water, 
and  is,  at  the  particular  period  of  the  year  when  these  opera- 
tioQS  were  conducted,  subject  to  sadden  risings,  owing  to  the 
violence  with  which  its  tributaries,  running  down  from  the 
Alps  on  the  one  side  and  from  the  Apenninea  on  the  other 
pour  their  waters  into  the  main  river.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  matter  for  an  army  to  select  first. 
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for  his  principal  Uoe  of  operations,  a  line  which  led  directly 
across  the  river,  where  bridges  which  communicated  with 
her  base  would  be  more  or  less  damaged  by  soddea  floods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Miocio,  rising  as  it  does  in  the  I^n^, 
passing  through  the  mountains,  finds  its  course  more  or  lees 
equalised  by  that  basin ;  that  is  to  say,  the  vtierB  of  the 
Mineio  seldom  vary ;  they  are  sometimes  at  four,  Bometimes 
at  six,  and  sometimes  at  eight  feet,  seldom  higher.  In  conse- 
quence, the  river  is  very  Msily  bridged.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  banks  of  the  Mineio  are  very  difieient  in  their  character : 
in  some  parts  they  command  on  the  right,  in  others  on  the 
left ;  and  in  many  parts,  in  a  dry  summer,  the  river  is  fordable 
Hence,  while  the  main  river,  the  Po,  presents  a  firm  line  of 
defence,  the  Mineio  has  always  been  considered  by  Auatrias 
strategists  as  a  line  which,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  depended 
npon,  and  which  has  generally  been  abandoned  as  a  sttat^cal 
one. 

In  addition  to  these  two  rivers,  the  Fo  and  the  Mincic^  a 
third  presents  itself  in  this  territory,  which  was  one  of  verj- 
great  importance  here — that  is  the  river  Adige,  which,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  flows  down  through  South  Tyrol ; 
thence,  already  containing  a  veiy  large  volume  of  water,  it 
issues  from  the  mountains,  streams  down  past  the  fortress  of 
L^nano,  to  find  its  way  eventually  into  the  Adriatic.  AJl«r 
reaching  the  plains,  the  Adige  varies  in  breadth  from  100  to 
200  yards,  at  a  round  estimate.  Its  waters  are  deep  and  very 
rapid.  The  average  depth  of  the  river  is  14  feei  It  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  risings,  and  consequently  it  ia  very  difficult 
to  depend  upon  bridges  which  are  not  permanent,  and  which 
are  thrown  for  military  purposes  across  it  But  it  was  Inidged 
by  several  permanent  bridges :  in  the  Tyrol  by  wooden  ones 
— at  Trent,  Boveredo,  Ala;  and  larther  down  Uiere  were 
bridges  of  a  similar  nature.  But  at  Verona  there  were  seven 
permanent  passages  which  the  Austriana  had  provided,  with 
others  at  Legnano  and  Boara ;  elsewhere  it  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  difSculty  to  bridge  the  stream. 

Turning  from  these  principal  rivers,  the  remainder  which 
are  contained  within  the  scope  of  thia  territory  are  such  that 
it  will  not  be  necessaTy  to  allude  to  them  individually,  except 
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■wUh  the  general  remaric  that  in  ca&e  the  AaBtriv  arm;  were 
driven  from  the  line  of  the  Ad^  it  woold  not  have  found  any 
position  which  it  could  have  held  until  it  reached  the  Piave 
or  Tagliammto — that  is  to  say,  had  Austria  been  driven 
from  her  ftnrtresBeB  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  ehe  would  have 
had  to  abandon  the  whole  of  her  Veuetiaa  territory  before  she 
could  find  a  good  line  of  military  defence. 

The  ground  which  is  contained  in  the  Quadrilateral  must 
next  be  considered.  A  ^aoce  at  the  map  will  show  that  there 
is  a  strip  of  territory  here  running,  or  rather  enclosed,  between 
the  Adige  and  the  Fo,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  in  its  general 
aspects  very  peculiar.  There  have  been  a  good  many  opinions 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  a  manceuvre  which  might  have 
been  attempted  across  this  gronnd,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
Bome  importance  to  master  it,  to  see  in  how  far  those  opinions 
are  justly  and  soundly  based.  Below  the  road  leading  ftom 
Mantoa  to  Legnano,  the  connky  is  one  la^  swamp,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  western  zone  of  the  enclosed  territory 
referred  ta  This  swamp,  although  for  many  years  past  there 
have  been  attempts  made  to  drain  and  cnltivate  it,  is  still  such 
that  it  prevents  any  great  military  operations  being  carried  on 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  the  eastern  zone  at  Eovigo,  the  rivers  form  one  great 
delta.  The  water-courses  increase  in  a  tenfold  degree.  The 
commnnicationa  from  south  and  north,  and  transversely 
across  this  territory,  are  very  few  indeed ;  and  those  which 
exist  eastwards  of  that  town  are  very  had,  and  barely  practi- 
cable for  the  march  of  an  army,  all  the  communications  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  difTerent  water-lines  which  extend  towards 
the  sea. 

The  central  zone  is  practicable,  and  it  is  on  that  line,  the 
line  from  Terrara  through  Bovigo  to  Padua,  tiiat  unquestion- 
ably a  military  operation  could  have  been  conducted,  Now, 
in  reading  many  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  shortly  after 
this  campaign  was  concluded,  it  was  generally  stated  that  the 
Italian  army  should  undoubtedly  have  adopted  this  line  of 
operation  with  the  view  of  turning  the  defences  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral. Naturally  it  would  occur  to  most  people  that  these 
would  be  of  very  little  value  indeed  if  they  could  be  easily 
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turned,  and  consequently,  that  they  must  depend  in  a  veiy 
great  measure  for  their  value  upon  the  character  of  the  terri- 
tory which  runs  between  the  river-lines  they  guaided.  It  it 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  investigate  tiiis  ground  thor- 
oughly ;  and  the  opinions  herein  advanced  are  based  upon 
information  received  from  those  who  were  on  the  staff  of 
the  Archduke  during  this  campaign,  »id  enable  ns  to  deter- 
mine to  a  certain  extent  in  how  fax  the  views  whid)  were  so 
generally  promoted  in  this  coimtry  are  correct  or  not 

Now,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  eastern  and  western 
zones  of  this  ground  were  considered,  the  latter  impracticable, 
and  the  former  difficult — that  is  to  say,  only  pntcticable  for  a 
small  force,  not  for  the  main  line  of  operations  of  an  army; 
and  the  central  zone  undoubtedly  had  communications  which 
might  lead  an  army  ft<om  one  river  to  another.  But  it  was 
connected  with  a  mass  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
an  army  operating  from  Fenara  would  have  to  cross  the  Fo : 
in  the  second  place,  three  oat  of  five  of  the  communications 
leading  from  south  to  north — from  Parma,  Modena,  B^*gio, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara — converge  on  Kov^ ;  and  the  Aoatrians, 
after  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  they  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  Ferrara,  which  fortress  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
Italians  by  the  treaty  then  concluded,  naturally,  as  Ferrara  had 
covered  this  ground  previously,  turned  their  minds  to  find  a 
fresh  post  to  effect  the  same  object.  Thus  they  fortified  Bovigo, 
and  made  of  it  a  very  strong  fortress.  It  possessed  four  per- 
manent works,  with  intermediate  batteries,  and  was  armed 
with  96  guns.  In  addition  to  that,  the  whole  of  this  terri- 
tory between  the  Adige  and  the  Fo,  had  the  Anstriana  been 
so  minded,  might  have  been  inundated.  In  the  conrse  of 
ages  the  deposit  brought  down  from  tJie  mountains  has  grad- 
ually filled  up  the  water-courses  in  the  plains,  and  the  rivers 
now  run  along  a  higher  level,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  dam  them  up  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  surronnding 
country.  Xothiug  had  to  be  done  but  to  cut  through  these 
dykes  which  enclose  the  water,  and  inundate  the  land. 

In  addition  to  these  main  rivers,  the  Adige  and  the  Fo, 
both  broad  and  deep,  both  rapid,  both  subject  to  sudden  risings, 
there  were  arms  of  the  Adige  which  had  been  "  canalised" — 
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that  18  to  say,  they  had  been  made  navigable  for  the  purpose 
of  traneport  and  commnmcatioa ;  and  each  of  these  was  broad, 
deep,  and  dammed  in  the  same  vay  that  the  main  rivers  were, 
BO  that  general  or  partial  inundations  might  have  been  executed 
over  a  great  portion  of  this  tract  of  country,  through  which  an 
army  might  or  could  have  passed,  had  that  line  been  adopted. 
Now  if,  in  addition  to  the  inundations  and  to  tlie  difficulties 
of  the  ground  mentioned,  it  be  considered  that  the  army  invad- 
ing this  territory  or  nsing  this  line  of  operations  would  have  to 
undertake  a  siege ;  that  the  delay  so  caused  on  the  ground  by 
the  difficulties  which  it  would  have  bad  to  encounter  would 
have  enabled  the  field-army  of  the  Archduke  to  have  arrived 
at  this  spot  long  before  the  operation  had  been  carried  to 
its  termination ;  and  that,  finally,  after  reducing  Bovigo,  or 
masking  that  fortress,  the  Italians  would  have  had  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  to  cross  the  Adige  and  to  have  accepted 
battle  on  that  river, — it  seems  evident  that  any  line  c^  opera- 
tion selected  as  a  principal  one  from  the  southern  position 
of  the  Fo  was  one  that  the  Italians  justly  rejected,  and  on 
very  good  grounds.  In  addition  to  the  other  peculiarities  of 
the  territoiy  which  have  been  named,  the  character  of  the 
coast  which  extends  all  round  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  defend  in  any  portion  of 
European  territory,  must  be  remembered.  The  lagunes  or 
mud-banks  which  enclose  this  territoiy  are,  as  a  rule,  five 
or  six  miles  wide.  And  to  coast-defences  Austria  has  paid 
special  attention,  as  at  Venice,  Pola,  and  other  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plains  between  the  Mincio  and  the 
Adige  are  much  more  open  and  much  less  difficulty  although 
they  are  very  much  intersected  by  cultivation.  This  part  of 
Italy  is  very  thickly  populated,  is  characterised  by  numerous 
towns,  and  consequentiy,  owing  to  the  population  and  the 
frequency  of  the  habitable  centres,  the  commnnications  are 
eveiywhere  numerous  and  good.  So  that  what  difficulties 
might  be  expected  for  an  army  operating  in  that  territory 
mnat  be  sought  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  consisting  of  rice-fields  and  vineyards,  as  well 
as  ordinary  crops  of  every  sort  and  kind.  In  addition  to 
tbese  natural  characteristics,  there  were  the  artificial  features 
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of  the  ground — the  railways.  Id  1859  Austria  had  not  quite 
completed  her  system  in  this  area ;  but  at  the  commencement 
of  this  campa^  everythiDg  she  had  planned  was  quite  com- 
pleted. The  two  principal  lineo  are :  the  upper  one,  condnct- 
ing  from  Milui  through  Bergamo,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  so 
on  to  Venice ;  and  the  lower  one,  which,  coming  from  Turin 
or  Alessandria,  conducts  by  way  of  Milan  to  Fiacenza,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  so  on  to  Ancona.  These  variotia  lines  have  been 
connected  more  or  less  ti-ansversely  at  several  points.  A 
railway  runs  from  Cremona  to  Treviglio ;  another  within  Ota 
Quadrilateral  connected  Mantua  with  Verona ;  and  a  third 
line,  which  had  been  completed  shortly  before  the  war,  joined 
Ferrara,  and  more  especially  Rovigo,  through  PadoA  with 
Verona.  So  that  within  the  Quadrilateral  Austria  poBsessed 
railway  communication  between  Peschiera  and  Verona,  be- 
tween Mantua  and  Verona,  and  between  Bovigo  and  Verona. 

The  natural  base  of  operations  of  the  Italians  would  be  the 
line  of  the  Po,  here  ranning  &om  east  to  west^  and  the  south 
side  of  that  river.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  stream  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Aostrians. 
They  bad  at  a  certain  point  only  the  left  bank ;  in  other  parte 
the  entire  river.  Hence  it  could  not  be  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign  as  a  primary  base. 

In  consequence  of  this  consideration,  Italy  had  prepared  for 
herself  a  fortified  base  with  the  view  to  wage  this  war,  which 
it  was  generally  known  both  by  Aoatrians  and  Italians  must 
come  some  day  to  an  outbreak.  So,  starting  from  Fiao^iza, 
she  had  prepared  Fiacenza,  Bolc^na,  and  Ancona  as  princi- 
pal points  dappwi  in  any  operations  she  might  be  called  upon 
to  undertake  for  the  conquest  of  Venetia ;  and  these  prin- 
cipal poirUs  cCappui  were  supported  by  other  fortified  places 
towards  the  line  of  the  Adige,  &c  In  addition,  on  the  river 
Po  she  had  fortified  Pizzigbitone,  Cremona,  and  Casalmaggiore. 
So  titat  here,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Fo,  owing  to  the 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Fiacensa,  &c,  she  was  entire 
mistress  of  that  river ;  that  is  to  say,  she  commanded  it^  and 
had  a  power  of  manceuvring  on  either  bank, — a  great  advan- 
tage, and  one  reason  which  induced  her  to  select  the  line  of 
operations  which  she  eventually  did. 
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On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Aostriiin  baee  was  the  Qiudrilstera]. 
The  key  to  the  whole  was  the  fortress  of  Verona,  which, 
anned  with  760  gnus,  and  possessing  22  oi  23  detached  forts, 
foimed  an  intrenched  camp,  in  which  the  Austrian  army 
might  find  lefoge  and  shelter  in  case  of  any  disaster  in  the 
field.  Independently  of  the  value  which  its  strength  gave  to 
it,  Verona  is  placed  at  a  point  where  it  commands  the  course 
of  the  Adige,  and  also  the  two  distinct  lines  of  communication 
with  which  Austria  was  connected  with  the  interior  of  the 
empira  The  one  runs  through  Vicenza  and  Friume,  and 
across  the  Styrian  mountains  ;  the  other  passes  up  the  valley 
of  the  Adige,  the  valley  of  Eysach,  and  eventually  down  the 
valley  of  the  Inn  to  the  Danube.  Verona  was  the  key  of  the 
whole  system,  the  key  of  the  whole  position ;  and  beyond  the 
great  additions  she  had  made  to  that  fortification,  Austria  had 
incieased  and  made  Feschiera  into  an  intrenched  camp,  with 
311  guns,  upon  the  Mincio,  offering  the  doable  purpose  of 
secnring  a  passage  across  that  river,  and  also  of  retaining 
to  Austria  a  fortified  harbour  which  she  might  run  out  of 
according  to  circumstaacea.  Thus  Verona,  with  the  Adige 
and  Feschiera,  formed  a  line  from  which  Anstria  mighty  with 
perfect  security  to  herself,  and  with  very  little  fear  of 
disaster  or  of  losing  her  commonicatious  in  case  of  a  reverse, 
undertake  any  operation  obliquely  against  any  advance  of 
the  Italians  from  the  Mincio  towards  Venice.  Further,  there 
was  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  with  228  guns,  distingoished 
principally  by  the  inundations  which  surrounded  it,  and 
which  rendered  any  manceuvies  below  it  excessively  difBcult, 
if  not  impracticable,  and  so  curtailed  the  space  between  it 
and  Feschiera,  and  shortened  the  line  which  it  might  other- 
wise be  necessary  to  defend.  But  further,  since  the  campaign 
of  1859,  Austria  had  established  for  herself  on  the  Po  the 
little  fort  of  Borgoforte,  which  gave  her  the  power  of  offensive 
return,  by  crossing  the  river  in  case  she  should  have  worsted 
her  adversaries  within  the  Quadrilateral  and  they  had  retired 
behind  it 

Further,  in  order  to  complete  the  system  of  defence,  she 
had  fortified  Bovigo  and  Legnano.  I^gnano  commanded  the 
sonthem  course  of  the  Adige,  and  was  of  service  in  maintaining 
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oommunicatiioos  betveen  the  differeat  forbresaes  wbich  com- 
posed the  system.  Bovigo  was  strongly  fortified  with  de- 
tached permanent  works  mounting  96  gnns.  It  is  impoaaible 
to  ignore  the  fact  l^at  any  such  system  of  grouping  fortresses 
as  this  must  give  an  army  an  enormous  advantage. 

It  is  worth  while  referring  here  to  a  theory  which  was 
advanced  long  ago  as  to  the  value  of  fortresses  grouped,  as 
against  fortresses  isolated  and  scattered  over  the  &u»  of  a 
country.  General  Willisen  of  the  Prussian  army  was  the  first 
man  that  called  attention  to  this  question.  Nothing  could 
illustrate  his  theory  better  than  the  enormous  strength  oC  this 
group  of  fortresses,  and  its  value  to  an  army  operating  in 
Venetia.  He  says,  if  it  is  a  fault  to  break  up  an  army  into 
separate  corps,  and  expose  it  to  the  risk  of  being  defeated  in 
detail,  it  must  be  equally  considered  that  to  scatter  forUfi- 
cations  over  the  face  of  a  country  is  to  make  each  of  them 
weak  and  none  of  them  strong.  To  strengthen  your  position 
you  must  group  your  fortresses.  They  offer  you  these  advan- 
tages :  first,  that  of  unimpeded  movement ;  and  next,  that  of 
refuge  in  case  of  disaster, — ^that  is,  provided  they  are  so  con- 
structed that  one  fortress  forms  a  la^  intrenched  camp  to 
contain  an  army,  and  the  other  enables  you  to  cross  rivers 
which  ofier  you  freedom  of  movement 

To  turn  to  the  strategy  of  the  campaign :  it  is  evident  fiom 
the  political  drcumstanoes  which  preceded  it,  that  the  oaks  of 
offensive  operations  fdl  upon  Italy;  that  is  to  say,  she  would 
have  to  determine  how  she  would  herself  undertake  this  war. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  t^at  she  was  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  Prussia ;  and  various  plans  were  no  doubt  presented  to  the 
Italian  staff.  Plans  reached  it  from  Prussia ;  plans  suggested 
^m  all  sides ;  plans  suggested  by  public  opiniotL  The  Italian 
press  constantly  urged  upon  the  military  authorities  schemes 
which,  when  investigated,  do  not  present  much  solid  basis. 
For  there  is  hardly  any  science  npon  which  opinions  are  so 
hastily  and  so  readily  offered  as  upon  military  science  ;  and 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  whose  details  have  to  be  mastered 
more  thoroughly  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  sound  opinion. 
For  instance,  it  was  ei^gued  that  as  the  Italian  fleet  was  at 
anchor  at  Ancona,  and  as  the  army  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Po,  tbat  R  landing  might  be  effected  apon  any  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Istrio,  and  so  this  army  might  turn  the  Qoadrila- 
tera],  and,  entering  the  Styrian  mountains,  soon  make  its 
appearance  before  Vienna.  But  the  proposers  of  that  scheme 
forgot  that  until  the  Austrian  naval  squadron  at  Fola  was 
defeated,  there  was  no  possibility  of  entertaining  the  idea ; 
and  that  this  consideration  was  a  sound  one  was  subsequently 
shown  by  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  fleet  by  the  Austrian 
sqoadron,  at  Lissa.  Again,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fo  to  the 
Isonzo  the  coast  was  impracticable  owing  to  the  lagnnes. 
That  of  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  was  not  only  difficult 
of  approach,  hut  landing  on  a  laige  scale  was  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  poor,  ancnltivated  nature  of  the  littoral  districts, 
and  the  consequent  difBculties  of  sabsistence.  Others,  again, 
proposed  the  marcb  of  the  Italian  army  across  the  l^rol, 
through  tite  different  mountain  passes,  and  then  to  enter 
Bavaria,  form  on  the  rear  and  flaulc  of  the  Bavarian  army 
(which  was  at  that  time  in  strong  alliance  with  Austria),  and, 
taming  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  endeavour  to  reach 
Vienna  by  that  route.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  this 
point.  If  an  illustration  of  such  a  movement  were  wanted, 
the  operations  of  Suwarrow  in  1799  will  furnish  it ;  and  there 
we  see  not  only  tfae  extreme  difficulty  of  manceavring  an 
army,  but  the  almost  impossibility  of  subsisting  one  in  the 
Tyrol  But  several  wild  projects  of  this  kind  had  been 
brought  before  the  Italian  staff.  It  must  be  recognised  at 
once  that,  great  as  were  the  numerical  forces  which  Italy  pos- 
sessed, to  determine  a  competent  plan  of  operations  was  no 
easy  matter.  That  had  been  illiistrated  in  1848,  owing  to  the 
enormous  manoeuvring  freedom  and  power  which  an  army 
within  this  system  of  fortifications  possessed. 

Bat  the  principal  question  here  was, — considering  there 
were  those  two  rivers  to  be  passed,  the  Mincio  and  the  Fo,  in 
the  course  of  the  operations,  which  of  the  two  should  he 
selected  for  the  principal  line  of  advance  ?  whether  there 
shoold  he  a  division,  or  whether  the  Italian  army  should 
operate  with  concentrated  forces  ?  Kow  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  these  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  officers 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  operations  of  the  Italian 
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army.  They  were  not  vaDting  in  experieiice.  There  were 
masy  of  them  quite  equal  to  those  of  other  countries. 
Cialdini  and  La  Mannoia  were  both  men  of  experience  and 
judgment,  and  quite  prepaxed  to  take  their  share  in  any  cam- 
paign. The  difficulties  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Fo  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  so  that  as  a  principal  line  of  opera- 
tions it  was  at  once  ccmdenmed  and  ngected.  It  was  neces- 
sarily  their  purpose  to  bring  their  numerical  superiority  into 
play,  and  on  this  aide  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  Much 
immediate  tactical  danger  would  be  run  for  prospectiTe 
stntte^c  success.  Therefore  the  question  to  be  argued  re- 
mained, whether  the  Italian  army  should  operate  by  the  single 
line  across  the  Mincio,  or  establish  a  secondary  one.  The 
former  plan  offered  many  advantages,  of  which  lo^er  oppor- 
tunities for  devdopment  of  force  and  safe  retreat  in  case  of 
defeat  are  not  the  leasL  Bat  it  was  open  to  the  objection 
tiiat  over-concentration  between  Mantua  and  Feschiera  was  a 
most  difficult  matter,  involving  perfect  discipline  and  organ- 
isation ;  for  the  force  was  200,000  strong,  and  to  manceuvre  in 
a  concentrated  form  on  such  a  terrain  required  exceptional 
skill  and  exceptional  mobility.  There  are  evidently  limits  to 
concentraticm  under  modem  conditions  of  warfkre. 

Now,  considering  the  position  which  the  Archduke  held  at 
Verona,  which  was  the  key  of  the  system,  and  considering, 
further,  that  the  Austrian  Ctovemment  and  its  officers,  who 
had  so  long  studied  this  theatre,  had  prepaied  specially  this 
line  of  Feschiera  and  Verona,  as  important  both  for  offence^ 
and  defence,  it  was  evident  that  the  Archduke  could  not  afford 
to  leave  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood  for  any  very  great 
distance^  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  a  large  army  posted  on 
the  Mincio  menacing  Verona,  perhaps  poshing  beyond  the 
Mincio  and  entering  the  high  ground  on  its  opposite  bank, 
and  demonstrating  there,  would  force  the  Austrian  commander 
to  give  to  it  his  almost  imdivided  attention,  and  there  would 
be  no  room  for  him  to  move  rapidly  down  the  Adige  to  oppose 
on  enemy  coming  horn  Koviga  Therefore  it  was  considered 
ihsA  if  such  an  army  were  posted  on  the  Mincio  as  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  Archduke,  it  would  enable  another  army 
posted  on  the  south  of  the  Fo,  comparatively  unimpeded  ex- 
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cept  by  diflicaltieB  of  the  ground  and  the  opposition  of  the 
fortresses,  to  find  its  way  across  the  Adige  into  Yenatia.  The 
instant  that  temtoiy  was  invaded,  it  was  expected  that  the 
difiicnlties  of  the  Archduke  would  commence ;  for  the  force, 
if  Bofficiently  large,  woold  be  enabled  to  place  itself  in  the  old 
strategical  positions  in  Venetia,  and  operating  again  thence, 
hold  them  with  a  certain  portion  of  its  nnmbers,  penetrate 
by  the  vall^s  into  the  Tyrol,  and  so  turn  Verona  and  seize 
the  defensive  forces  in  that  country.  However  much  any 
soch  plan  of  operations,  involving  a  division  of  force — and  this 
was  the  one  that  was  eventoally  carried  out — may  be  con- 
demned, and  has  been  condemned  particularly  in  Austria,  if 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  where  a  division  of  forces  was 
not  only  excusable  but  even  advisable,  it  was,  perhaps,  the 
present. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Austria,  generally,  that  the  defeat 
which  King  Yictor  Emmanuel  received  at  their  hands  in  this 
temtory  between  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  was  owing  to  the 
divi^n  of  his  forces.  This  is  open  to  question;  for  if.  an 
army  of  100,000  atroi^  is  not  able  to  hold  its  own  agoinBt  one 
that  can  only  bring  70,000  combatants  into  the  field,  one 
would  despair  of  leading  it  even  if  it  numbered  200,000 
men.  The  sole  objection  to  division  is  the  fear  of  detailed 
defeat;  where  the  numerical  strength  is  sufficient  and  the 
commnnicatioD  between  the  fractions  in  modem  times  not 
difficult,  separation  seems  both  necessary  and  sound.  The 
Archduke  was  tied  to  Verona  so  long  as  a  superior  force  was 
on  the  Mincio,  and  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  this  than  Ms 
determination  to  attack  the  King  nnder  all  circumstances. 
Cialdini  must  have  been  therefore  left  more  or  less  unfettered, 
and  considering  the  embarrassment  his  entry  into  Venetia 
would  prepare  for  the  Austrians,  this  event  could  be  waited 
for  and  observed  from  the  Mincio  in  a  strong,  well-selected, 
intrenched  position,  or  else  combat  could  be  avoided.  The 
final  battle  was  lost,  not  for  want  of  soldiers,  but  because 
those  soldiers  on  the  battle-field  were  not  developed  during 
tiie  action.  The  operation  required  calculation  and  precau- 
tion, and  both  were  wanting.  So,  if  120,000  or  130,000  men 
were  not  sufficient  to  defeat  70,000,  what  farther  advantage 
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would  have  been  obtained  if  Cialdini's  force  of  70,000  men 
had  been  added  to  them  ?  It  would  have  aimply  added  to  the 
difficulties  and  increased  the  complications.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  a  superior  force  is  to  develop  itself 
rapidly ;  there  is  no  use  in  having  a  superior  force  unless  you 
can  bring  those  men  into  action.  However  much  Napoleon 
has  proved  to  us  that  a  division  oE  forces  ia  dangerous  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  opponent  like  himself,  it  is  evident  that 
under  present  conditions  of  warfare  there  must  be  an  eventual 
limit  to  concentratioti.  That  point  has  been  most  ably  dealt 
with  by  the  Fmasian  stafT,  whose  ofQcers  boldly  declare, 
in  justification  of  the  manoeavie  which  they  executed  in 
Bohemia,  that  they  would  prefer  s  division  of  forces  in  breadth 
to  a  concentration  of  forces  in  depth.  They  say  there  is  an 
equal  extent  of  ground  to  be  covered  la  order  to  develop 
your  troops ;  and  that,  thanks  to  the  lateral  commnnicatjons 
and  to  the  facilities  which  present  themselves,  it  is  easier  in 
reality  to  develop  a  force  for  battle  which  is  extended  in 
front  and  in  breadth,  than  one  which  is  massed  in  column  after 
column,  ona  behind  the  other,  along  the  roads.  So,  again, 
let  it  be  remembered,  there  must  be  a  limit  to  concentration; 
and  therefore  little  objection  can  be  fonnd  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  Italians  to  place  120,000  or  130,000  men  on  the  Mincu^ 
and  some  70,000  or  80,000  men  on  the  Lower  Po.  A  division 
of  forces  in  that  way  would  be  calculated  to  develop  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers  which  Italy  possessed  better  than  if  they 
had  been  held  in  one  large  mass  between  the  Mincio  and  the 
Oglio ;  and  the  objective  of  Cialdini  was  so  important  towards 
the  results  of  the  war,  in  entering  Venetia,  in  raising  insunec- 
tion  there,  and  in  operating  from  Venetia  towards  South  Tyrol, 
that,  as  Car  as  the  strat^y  of  the  Italians  has  been  examined, 
in  the  original  plan  much  calculation  may  be  found,  mnch 
forecast  and  forethought  be  discovered,  and  little  real  blame 
can  be  directed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  execution  was  faulty  from  the 
commencement.  The  Archduke,  posted  in  Venetia,  with  his 
three  army  corps  originally  lying  about  Verona,  Viceuza,  and 
Padua,  found  it  necessary  as  soon  as  the  Italians  had  pro- 
claimed war,  or  as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  doing 
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SO,  to  coDceatratd  this  force  which  he  had  already  assembled 
from  dififeient  parts  of  Venetia,  and  place  it  on  a  war  footing 
entirely.  He  selected  foi  his  points  of  concentration  San 
Martiuo  and  Montagnana  on  the  16th  June,  Fulz  being  on  the 
frontier  along  the  Mlncio,  Zastasnikovic  at  Treviso,  Scndier  at 
Eoviga  That  is  to  say,  viewing  the  possibility  of  an  attack 
oa  either  the  Mincio  oi  the  Fo,  he  took  up  a  position  of  obser- 
vation near  Verona,  avoiding  the  inner  line  entirely,  in  order 
to  place  himself  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  King's  army,  thus 
occupying  here  a  central  position,  expectant  of  an  attack  either 
from  the  south,  or  the  north,  or  the  west.  Naturally,  at 
present  the  plans  of  the  Italian  army  were  concealed  from 
him.  Here  he  was  ready  to  operate,  if  the  Italians  shonld 
reach  him  from  the  south,  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  where 
at  Legnano  great  preparations  had  been  made,  and  cross 
that  river ;  or  to  carry  his  army  across  the  Adige  at  Verona, 
and  place  it  in  position  between  that  fortress  and  Feschiera, 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  Italian  army  entering  the 
legioD  of  the  Quadrilateral.  If  the  enemy  remained  inactive, 
he  was  to  be  attacked  fix)m  Feschiera. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  here  that,  as  in  the  campaigns  of 
Badetzky,  the  Italians  appear  to  have  had  very  poor  intelli- 
gence r^arding  the  movements  of  theii  opponent ;  while  be, 
judging  ftom  the  reports  that  he  sent  to  the  Emperor,  was 
very  fairly  informed  indeed  as  to  the  movements  of  his  ad- 
versary. It  is  attributed  by  some  Austrian  writers  to  the  open 
comments  made  by  the  press  of  the  country.  Although  they 
had  a  very  active  intelligence  department  organised  for  that 
purpose  they  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  collect  the  local 
papers  in  Italy  to  ascertain  precisely  the  orders  issued  by  the 
generals  to  the  troops,  and  the  exact  number  of  troops  con- 
centrated at  different  points,  with  their  commanders,  and  all 
the  details  about  tJiem.  The  Archdake  made  it  his  first  pur- 
pose to  shroud  the  offensive  operations  which  he  contemplated 
with  perfect  secrecy.  It  was  with  that  object  in  view  that  he 
placed  himself  behind  the  Adige,  leaving  almost  bare  the  in- 
tervening territory  between  that  river  and  the  Mincio.  In 
addition  to  completing  his  intelligence  and  everything  of  the 
kind,  he,  by  placing  himself  in  a  central  position  here,  was 
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able  to  complete  all  tliose  commanicatioDe  which  he  m^ht 
require  for  those  offensive  measnies  on  which  he  had  Aeier- 
niined.  In  fact,  his  very  position  necessitated  for  him  the 
adoption  of  an  active  system  of  defence.  The  aonl  of  defen- 
sive opeiations,  nnquestionably,  is  well-judged  offence.  So, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  waa  im- 
perative for  him  to  adopt  the  latter  couree^  for  he  covld  never 
expect  to  defend  the  Venetian  frontier  while  remaining  behind 
the  Adige  passively  awaiting  the  attack  of  his  adversaries. 
Hence  he  completed  his  communications  with  Verona;  exe- 
cuted all  the  necessary  preparations  as  to  the  rolling  stock  on 
the  difierent  railways,  which  on  the  17th  June  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities ;  and  at  Venice  and 
Verona  organised  special  trains  for  the  conduct  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry.  He  placed  patrols  along  these  different 
lines  in  order  to  guard  the  rail  from  any  attacks  that  might 
be  made  by  the  populations  which  were  hostile  to  the  Anstrtan 
rule ;  and  further,  to  guard  the  tel^T<iphic  communicatitHi 
which  was  so  important  to  him.  Having  taken  all  these  pre- 
cautions as  r^arded  his  commtmicatioDS,  the  next  point  for 
him  was  to  watch  and  cover  his  front.  Leaving  this  ground 
comparatively  bare,  he  simply  poshed  some  light  troops  and 
.rifles  towards  the  Mincio  on  outpoat  du^,  and  also  to  report 
the  enemy's  movements.  These  were  the  preparations  which 
he  made,  having  determined  on  a  system  of  active  defence. 

This  brings  us  to  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  both  armies, 
the  offensive  plan  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  counter-plan  of 
the  Archduke.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Archduke  him- 
self was  compelled,  for  his  own  salvation  and  his  own  safety, 
to  take  an  active  initiative ;  and  if  he  wished  to  conduct  these 
operations  to  a  successful  conclusion — ^that  is  to  say,  if  he 
wished  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  the  Austrian  froa- 
tier  successfully,  he  was  compelled  more  or  less  to  adopt 
offensive  measures.  Presuming  that  to  be  the  case — ^presum- 
ing that  to  be  more  or  less  a  sound  conclusion  (for  the  operation 
which  he  conducted  was  signally  successful),  it  is  evident 
that  the  King's  last  thought,  posted  here  on  the  line  of  the 
Mincio,  should  have  been  to  enter  the  Quadrilateral  without 
very  great  precautions,  if  he  entered  it  at  all.    It  seems  that 
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his  position  here  aader  these  ciroumstances,  considering  that 
Cialdini  was  about  to  operate  on  the  Lover  Po,  and  that  the 
Italians  had  divided  theii  armies  into  two  unequal  forces,  of 
which  the  lai^ier  force  was  posted  on  the  Mincio,  was  such 
that  his  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  his  plan,  instead 
of  crossing  into  the  Quadrilateral,  should  have  been  to  wait 
until  Cialdini  had  crossed  successfully  into  Venetia,  for  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  Archduke  to  move 
down  on  the  Lower  Po  and  intatcept  this  movement.  How- 
ever, no  such  considerations  appear  to  have  prevailed  at  head- 
qaarteia.  Op  the  contrary,  the  King  was  the  first  to  move. 
Instead  of  waiting  ontil  Cialdini  undertook  that  operation, 
and  avoiding  the  possible  blow  which  might  be  struck  from 
this  poeitton,  and  which  was  so  admirably  prepared  for  by  the 
Austrians,  the  King  himself,  without  any  precautions — with- 
out pushing  his  cavalry  forward  across  the  river  well  up  to 
Verona,  to  ascertain  if  the  ground  was  clear  or  not — pro- 
claimed WOT  on  the  20th,  giving  the  Austrians  three 'days  to 
prepare  their  movements.  Orders  for  marching  were  at  once 
issued  to  the  Austrian  army,  directing  a  general  advance  upon 
Verona.  The  Archduke  hod  learnt  that  the  late  rains  had  the 
usual  eifect  upon  the  Po  and  Adige,  and  that  the  natural 
difficulties  in  Gialdini's  way  were  thus  increased.  He  feared 
that  this  accident  might  induce  a  general  concentration,  and 
therafoie  determined  to  act  offensively  towards  the  Mincio, 
and  in  case  the  King's  army  did  not  move,  to  cross  that  river 
in  search  of  him.  Still  no  movement  was  made  till  the  22d, 
80  as  not  to  alarm  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
the  Austrian  positions  were  as  follows : — 

6th  corps,  Chievo ;  7th  corps,  San  Massimo ;  9th  corps,  S. 
Lucia ;  reserve,  Pastrengo ;  Pulz,  Verona ;  Zastasnikovic, 
Bovigo  and  Padua ;  heavy  bagg^ie,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adig&  Bodtcb  replaced  liechtenstein  in  command  of  the  5th 
corps. 

l%e  corps  commanders  were  now  summoned  to  headquarters 
to  have  the  purpose  of  the  Archduke  explained  to  them,  and 
thus  bring  about  that  harmony  of  action  on  which  the  success- 
ful issue  of  his  plan  so  much  depended.  There  was  a  vast 
difTerence  here  between  the  conduct  of  the  Archduke  and  that 
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of  Benedek  in  Bohemia  under  somewluit  similat  conditioua, 
and  the  value  of  such  an  explanation  to  those  who,  canying 
out  the  details,  most  otherwise  act  blindly,  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  saccessfnl  iasue  of  this  campaign,  aa  compared  with  the 
disasters  that  attended  the  more  important  army  of  this  double 
war. 

On  the  22d  June  the  King  decided  that  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio  should  be  effected  on  the  following  niomiug,  by  which 
time,  according  to  the  Italian  calculation,  three  days  would 
have  elapsed. 

It  has  been  objected  by  the  Austriane  that  the  King  moved 
in  reality  earlier  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  according  to 
the  notice  which  was  given.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
admitted  of  a  double  interpretation,  and  the  Sing  used  tJiat 
interpretation  which  was  most  &vourable  to  himself.  One  is 
not  bound  under  such  circumstances  to  consider  one's  adver- 
sary'a  interests,  but  one's  own ;  and  if  an  adversary  chooses  to 
consider  that  such  an  interval  aa  that  will  be  determined 
according  to  the  time  that  wiU  favour  himself,  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  is  mistaken.  However,  the  King  moved  earlier 
than  the  Austrians  expected,  and  the  Austrian  manoeuvre  was 
rather  impeded  in  conseqaence,  but  it  was  not  the  leas  success- 
ful on  that  account  The  passage  was  effected  simultaneously 
fit  different  points : — 

Ist  division,  1st  corps,  Monzambano ;  Sth  division,  Val- 
l^gio ;  3d  division,  by  two  military  bridges  at  Molini  di  Volta 
and  Fozzuolo ;  reserve  of  Ist  corps,  between  Volta  and  Bor- 
ghetta ;  7th,  dth,  16th  divisions  of  3d  corps,  Goito ;  Sth  divi- 
sion, over  a  military  bridge  at  Fern. 

The  7th  and  16th  divisions  formed  the  first  line  at  Bel- 
videre  and  Hoverbella,  the  Sth  and  9th  being  in  second  line 
at  Fozzuolo  and  Villa  Buooa,  the  whole  being  coveted  by  the 
cavalry,  which,  preceding  the  army,  had  crossed  at  Goito  and 
moved  on  VillafVanca,  cutting  Uie  railway  and  tel^raph 
between  Mantua  and  Verona,  and  halting  finally  between 
Quademi  and  Mozzecane.  The  2d  corps  did  not  cross  on 
the  23d. 

The  6th  division,  and  part  of  the  4th,  watched  Borgoforte 
(a  bridge-head  on  the  Po,  below  Mantua)  and  Castalone^  the 
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remainder  of  the  latter  corps  being  detached  to  maiatain  the 
communicatioit  with  Cialdini  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  10th  and  19th  divisions  remained  at  Cafitellnchio, 
intending  to  follow  the  general  advance  next  day  vid  Qoito. 

No  opposition  was  offered,  and  Pulz  fell  hack  on  ViDa- 
franca,  beyond  which,  at  Dossobnono,  a  alight  skirmish 
ensaed.  This  only  confirmed  the  King  in  the  belief  that  the 
enemy  had  no  intention  of  crossing  the  Adige ;  and  no  patrols 
were  therefore  sent  to  examine  the  high  grounds  on  the  left 
of  the  general  advance,  his  general  idea  being  to  occupy  a 
central  position  on  the  heights  between  Verona,  Mantua,  and 
Peschiera,  so  as  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  enemy  ^m 
Cialdini's  advance.  The  orders  for  march  on  the  24th  were 
issued,  but  were  defective  in  precautionary  measures.  The 
general  direction  of  the  advance  was  alone  indicated,  and  the 
bi^gage  was  directed  to  accompany  the  different  corps.  The 
bridges  over  the  Mincio  were  secured. 

The  Archduke,  on  his  part,  had  already  on  the  20tb  issned 
orders  for  his  army  to  quit  the  positions  which  they  had 
occupied,  and  on  the  22d  he  moved  rapidly  up  to  Verona. 
At  Verona  it  was  purposed  by  the  seven  bridges  to  throw 
them  across  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  He  had  taken 
great  care  to  watch  the  whole  of  the  frontier,  so  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  movement  should  not  reach'  his  enemy. 

His  force  consisted  of  72,000  iniantry,  3600  cavalry,  and 
168  guns,  and  this  on  the  night  of  the  23d  was  preparing  to 
break  out  of  Verona,  with  an  Italian  army  of  120,000  infantry, 
7000  cavalry,  and  282  guns  in  its  front,  and  Cialdini  with 
90,000  men  engaged  in  a  difficult  operation  in  hie  rear. 

The  following  dispositions  were  therefore  issued  at  6  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d : — 

All  troops  were  to  march  at  3  a.m.  The  reserve  division  on 
Castelnnovb ;  the  5th  corps  on  S.  Giorgio  in  Salice  and 
Caaasze ;  the  9th  corps  from  S.  Lucia  to  Somma  Campagna 
(which  was  to  be  attacked  and  carried  if  occupied) ;  the  7th 
corps  from  S.  Massimo  followed  the  9th  in  reserve. 

After  this  general  deployment,  the  reserve  division  was  to 
move  on  Olioai;  5th  corps  on  S.  Hocco  di  Falazzolo  and 
Zerbane;  9tb  corps  to  hold  Somma  Campagna  as  a  pivot; 
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7th  corps  in  reserve  at  Sona ;  Fulz's  cavalry,  in  line  witli  tbe 
dth  corps  on  the  plain,  to  cover  its  left  flank,  and,  in  iact,  the 
left  of  the  army. 

The  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster  was  by  Pescantiiia 
(9t1i  corps),  Pastiengo  (5th  and  7th  corps),  Ponton  (reserre), 
and  8.  Massimo  (cavalry). 

The  headquarters  was  with  the  7t^  corps  at  Sona,  and 
duiiug  a  night  of  heavy  rain,  patrols  were  sent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Isola  della  Scala. 

Thus  the  orders  so  issaed  would  cany  the  6th  coipa  on 
S.  Giorgio,  and  the  reserve  on  Castelnuovo,  forming  the  right 
of  his  line ;  and  the  other  two  moving  up  the  line  of  railvay, 
would  hold  Somma  Campagna  and  the  intervening  gronnd 
between  that  place  and  S.  Giorgio. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  orders  to  the  Italian  troops  directed 
them  to  move  obliquely  from  the  line  then  held,  ao  as  to  oc- 
cupy this  self-same  territory  of  Castelnuovo  and  Sona  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  extreme  right  Villafr&nca,  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  King  to  get  possession  of  this  high  groond  which 
encloses  the  lake  of  Garda  on  the  south,  invite  attack  there 
as  he  did  in  1848,  endeavour  to  fight  a  defensive  battle  in  a 
position  of  considerable  advantage  to  himself,  and  thus  entirely 
to  detei  the  Archduke  from  making  any  serious  attempts 
against  Cialdiui  in  the  meantime  penetrating  into  Venetia. 

Now  the  dispositions  here  alluded  to  would  necessarily 
biing  the  two  armies  into  collision  with  each  other.  And 
that  collision  ensned  in  consequenca  It  was  essentially  a 
battle  of  Tenamtre.  The  one  army,  the  Austrians,  were  hasten- 
ing down  these  heights  to  engage  the  main  army  of  the  King  in 
case  be  endeavoured  to  move  on  the  Quadrilateral  and  to  join 
Cialdiru.  In  that  case,  the  Austrians  were  determined  to  fall 
upon  his  flank ;  or,  in  the  other  instance,  to  accept  battle  on 
the  heights,  in  a  position  that  would  also  be  of  advantage 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  King  resolve  to 
remain  inactive  on  the  Mincio,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Archduke — and  he  had  made  hia  dispositions  so  as  to  move 
according  to  the  information  he  received — to  pass  through  Uie 
fortress  of  Feschiera,  to  develop  bis  troops  therc^  to  seek  tbe 
King  and  attack  him.    If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Arch- 
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dake  to  seek  the  King  and  attack  him  at  any  price,  it  v&b 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  King  to  accept  battle  in  an  intrenched 
position,  or  to  avoid  battle  until  Cialdini  had  completed  hia 
operation. 

Meanvhile  the  Italian  dispositions  were  such  as  of  necessity 
to  prodace  coUisioD. 

lat  corps  (Dnrando  — 40,000  infantry,  18O0  cavahy,  72 
gons]  was  directed  to  move  three  divisions  to  occnpy  the 
heights  of  Sona,  and  observe  Paatrengo  and  Peschiera,  while 
one  division  remained  on  the  right  bank  at  Monzambano  and 
Pozzolengo. 

3d  corps  (Delia  Eocca)  was  to  prolong  the  line  of  the  Ist 
corps  through  Somma  Gampagna  to  Villa&anca:  Sonnaz  to 
cover  the  right  at  Quademi  and  Mozzecane. 

2d  corps  (Cucchiari),  leaving  three  brigades  before  Mantoft 
and  one  before  Borgoforte,  to  cross  with  the  othei-  two  divi- 
sions at  Goito,  and  form  a  reserve  to  the  Ist  and  3d  corps  at 
Marmirolo  and  fioverbella. 

Hie  headquarters  were  at  Vall^|;gio. 

Tnming  again  to  the  Austrian  side,  the  reserve  division 
had  moved  on  Oliosi  and  Monte  Croce,  and  the  6th  corps  on 
S.  Bocco  di  Palazzolo  and  Monte  Veuto.  At  7  o'clock  the 
fire  opened,  by  which  time  one  br^ade  of  the  7th  corps  had 
reached  Zerbane  and  the  two  others  Gasazze.  The  9th  corps, 
forming  the  pivot  for  the  general  wheel  at  Somma  Gampagna, 
arrived  there  at  the  same  hour. 

Fulz  moved  towards  Somma  Campf^na,  and  then  inclined 
towards  Yilla&anca,  near  which  place,  at  7  a,u.,  he  attacked 
the  advance  of  Prince  Humbert's  division  and  Kxio. 

Though  the  cavalry  experienced  terrible  losses,  yet  the 
Austrian  account  says  that  "  the  enemy  was  cowed  by  their 
daring ;"  and  certain  it  is  that  36  battalions  and  6  batteries 
remained  henceforth  on  the  defensive,  while  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  superior  as  it  was  in  numbers,  remained  eqnaUy 
inactive. 

This  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  security  of 
Somma  Gampagna,  and  the  consequent  result  of  the  battle. 

At  8  A,H.  the  1st  and  3d  corps  were  already  engaged ;  the 
divisions  of  the  2d  were  at  Goito  only. 
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The  AuBtrians  vieved  the  heights  of  Somma  Campagua  as 
the  key  of  the  battle-field ;  for,  if  gained,  the  march  of  the 
Italian  3d  corps  would,  nnimpeded,  threaten  directly  the  Aus- 
trian communications  with  Terona,  and  only  required  to  be 
used  with  vigour  in  order  to  render  the  Austrian  chances  of  suc- 
cess smalL  This  was  fully  recognised  by  the  ArcbdnVe,  and 
he  determined  to  meet  the  threatened  danger  by  taking  the 
offensive  boldly,  and  not  waiting  to  fight  merely  a  defensive 
action,  which  would  enable  the  enemy  to  turn  the  position, 
owing  to  his  great  numerical  superioiity. 

The  enemy,  surprised  along  the  whole  line,  fought  bravely, 
but  without  connection,  lost  one  portion  of  the  battle-field  after 
another,  and  eventually  abandoned  it  altogether. 

The  general  course  of  the  action  may  thus  be  briefly  sam- 
marised. 

The  Italians  succeeded  in  taking  Monte  Cricol  with 
Cerale's  division  of  the  1st  corps ;  but,  attacked  in  front  and 
flank  by  the  in&ntry  reserve  diviaiou  and  part  of  the  5th 
corps,  it  was  eventually  routed.  Sirtori's  division  of  the  eame 
corps  attacking  the  reat  of  the  5th  corps  at  Pemissa,  was 
driven  back  over  the  Tione,  a  small  stream  which,  rising  near 
Peschiera,  passes  through  ViUaftiiuca  to  the  Canal  Blanco, 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Po  and 
Adige. 

On  the  eastern  portion  of  the  field,  or  the  Italian  centre, 
two  brigades  of  the  9th  and  one  of  the  7th  had  been  severely 
engi^ed.  An  attack  on  Monte  della  Croce,  occupied  by  Brig- 
none,  was  repulsed  by  the  bersaglieri  and  grenadiers,  and  the 
division,  reiuforeed  by  Cngia,  infiicted  two  other  repulses  on 
the  Austrians.  About  11  A.H.  Monte  Torre  was  held  by 
Govonc^  who,  on  Scudier  advancing  as  far  as  Custozza,  which 
he  temporarily  occupied,  thi«w  him  again  out  of  the  village 

On  this  side,  therefore,  the  battle  waged  indecisively,  whilst 
the  right  had  been  decisively  checked. 

On  the  Austrian  right,  the  reserve  division  vras  directed  to 
Monzambano,  but  only  succeeded  in  holding  Salionze;  the 
5th  corps,  however,  succeeded  in  carrying  Monte  Yento  and 
St  Lacia. 

The  defence  of  the  positions  in  the  centre  at  Monte  Torre 
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and  Monte  della  Croce  became  now  much  unpaired.  The 
asaaalt  of  Belvidere  by  the  reserve  division  was  followed  by 
a  general  concentric  attack  of  the  9th  corps,  Scndier,  and 
portions  of  the  5th  and  7tb  corps  on  Gngia  and  Govone  at 
Custozza,  which  reanlted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Italian  centre. 
The  right,  Humbert  and  Bixio,  now  being  nnsnpported,  and  in 
danger  of  a  flank  attack,  fell  back  on  Goito  and  Pozznolo, 
actii^  as  a  rear-gnard  to  cover  the  retreat. 

The  Austrian  army  was  terribly  exbansted  by  its  exertions, 
and  the  efforts  it  had  made  for  a  victory  which  was  richly 
deserved.  They  had  lost  8000  men  and  1500  prisoners, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  having  to  take  the  offensive  throughont, 
as  compared  with  8000  killed  and  wounded  and  4000  pri- 
soners on  the  Italian  side ;  but  while  the  latter  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  upon  the  Mincio,  disheartened  and  de- 
feated, the  Austrians,  occupying  the  outer  ridge  of  heighte 
from  Saliouze,  were  still  in  a  position  to  fight  another 
battle,  in  which  the  element  of  the  brilliant  sticcess  on  the 
24th  would  take  a  most  prominent  part. 

The  loss  in  prisoners  may  seem  heavy  for  a  victorious  force 
in  a  batUe  like  Custozza ;  hut  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  the  enclosed  ground  in  which  they  fought — companies 
being  cut  off  in  the  vineyards  and  enclosed  fields,  and  then 
obliged  to  surrender. 

Ou  the  25th  the  Austrians  rested,  and  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  Italians  were  as  follows : — 

1st  corps  at  Volta  and  Cavriana. 

2d  corps  at  Goito,  less  three  brigades  opposite  Mantua. 

3d,  and  the  cavalry,  at  Cerlungo. 

Undoubtedly  the  army  was  surprised  on  the  24tb,  to  all 
intente  and  purposes.  It  never  expected  to  receive  the  Aus- 
trians in  the  Peschiera-Custozza  heights — ^it  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  were  stiU  in  rear  of  the  Adige  ;  and  still  less 
did  it  expect,  as  it  was  qiuetly  moving  to  occupy  these  posi- 
tions, to  be  so  roughly  grasped  by  its  enemy.  It  is  said  that 
the  King  took  his  usual  ride  that  morning,  and  expected 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Certain  it  is  that  two  divisions  marching 
along   the  Villafranca  road   weie   charged  by  the  Austrian 
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cavalry,  and  the  generals  and  their  smteB  were  diiven  back 
along  it. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  that,  after  a  prolonged  action, 
the  troops  were  forced  fixjm  their  different  positions,  and 
compell^  to  retreat.  The  two  other  divisions  belonging  to  the 
corps  which  was  blockading  Mantua  and  Boigoforte,  although 
they  had  moved  up  from  Qoito,  were  undeveloped  during  the 
action.  It  was  found  that  the  train,  and  all  the  dispoaitioiu 
for  the  ba^^i^  of  the  army,  impeded  their  operations  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  took  them  several  hours  to  barerse 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  English  miles.  But  eventually 
they  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Italian  army,  and  iu  that 
respect  did  good  Bervice.  Bat  the  20,000  men  at  Wla- 
firanca,  charged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry  in  the  morning, 
remained,  during  the  whole  time  the  action  was  beii^;  decided, 
in  the  hills,  without  taking  any  share  in  it  whatever. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  men,  therefore,  that  the  Italians  lost, 
for  there  were  20,000  in  ViUafranca,  and  the  two  diviaons 
at  Mozzecane  and  Eoverbella,  which  could  not  be  bronght  into 
action.  It  was  for  want  of  developing  the  forces  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

COIIHENTS. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Italian  operations,  in  their  own 
opinion,  are — ^firstly,  that  the  advance  of  ihe  King's  anny 
should  have  been  delayed,  in  order  to  give  Gialdiui  lime; 
and  next,  that  the  front  occupied  in  crossing  the  Mincio  vas 
too  broad,  eapecially  with  the  2d  corps  left  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  could  not  support  the  otiiers  in  case  of  attack. 
They  further  consider  that  want  of  unity  in  command,  with 
no  leading  spirit  to  guide  and  isolate  the  action,  ars  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  tactical  disaster  on  the  24th.  WilliBeo, 
in  his  criticism  of  the  campaign,  cooeiders  that  the  Anetnan 
dispositions  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Custosza  are  a  modd 
for  imitation  from  the  most  difficult  branch  of  militaiy 
science.  It  was  very  possible,  he  says,  that,  viewing  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  sbvke  might  fail ;  but 
it  was  quite  right  to  hope,  at  least,  for  success,  tmsting  to  the 
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ItaJian  division  of  foice,  and  to  the  possibility  of  enlisting  the 
agency  of  surpma  But  he  does  not  cede  the  same  amount  of 
pnise  to  the  tactical  operation.  That  demanded  that  the 
principal  blow  should  b«  directed  against  the  strat^c  flank, 
or,  at  any  rate,  against  one  of  the  flanks.  This  conrse  always 
eataUs  tiie  "  refusal "  of  one  of  the  assailant's  flanks,  thus 
forming  an  order  of  battle  more  or  less  oblique.  In  this  ia- 
Btance  the  strategic  flank  of  the  Italian  army  was  the  left. 
It  was  necessary  to  develop  force  on  this  side,  therefore,  on 
the  passi^  of  the  Mincio,  "  refusing "  at  the  same  time  the 
Austrian  left 

As  events  proved,  however,  the  battle  was  too  much  of  a 
frontal  attack,  too  much  of  a  parallel  order  of  battle  to  be 
classed  among  high  tactical  efforts.  The  reason  for  the  Arch- 
duke's dispositions  was,  no  doubt,  his  anxiety  for  his  com- 
mnnications  with  Verona,  which  might  have  been  endangered 
had  his  left  been  too  far  thrown  back.  On  the  other  handj  it 
was  quite  possible  for  the  Italians  to  have  brought  up  their 
reserve  by  proper  dispositions,  and  by  demanding  special  exer- 
tions from  their  troops.  From  Castellncbio  to  YiUalranca  is 
bat  19  miles,  and  had  the  reserves  been  brought  up  speedily 
on  Has  side,  and  Bixio  had  been  thrown  into  the  highlands, 
leaving  Humbert  and  the  cavalry  on  the  plain,  Somma  Cam- 
pagoa  might  have  been  attacked  by  double  the  number  of 
troops  left  to  defend  it. 

Even  witliout  the  reserve,  if  Bixio  and  Hambert  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
held  Monte  Croce,  and  have  continued  the  action  under 
favourable  circumstances  on  the  25th. 

The  cause  of  the  loss  in  the  action  may  be  attributed  to 
insufficient  intelligence  and  insufficient  precautions  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians.  Had  their  cavalry  been  pushed  up  to 
Verona,  and  into  the  ground  in  front  before  they  advanced,  it 
is  probable  they  would  not  have  lost  so  many  men.  Further, 
it  is  clear  that  unity  of  action  was  wanting  in  the  Italian 
army;  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  head  to  the  army. 

The  battle  of  Custozza  closes  honourably  for  Austria  the 
era  of  what  may  be  termed  bayonet  tactics.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  on  the  one  theatre  what  they 
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teim  a  model  campaign,  fought  out  againBt  soipiisiDg  odds ; 
vhile,  on  the  other,  troops  were  brought  into  action  under  every 
conceivable  disadvantt^a  It  illustrates  the  enormous  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  the  selection  of  a  commander  in  war.  At 
present  this  campaign  may  be  considered  as  concluding  the 
era  of  shock  tactics ;  and  Austria,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Powers,  has  since  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  military  machinery  in  the  place  of  the  military 
instruments,  which  had  previously  been  made  and  used  by 
her  armies. 

There  were  four  courses  open  to  the  Archduke  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Italians  at  Oustozza: — 

1.  Pursuit  of  the  King's  army. 

2.  To  take  the  oETensive  from  Mantua  against  the  right  of 
the  King's  army  behind  the  Oglio. 

3.  To  attack  Cialdini  in  flank  by  Borgoforte  in  case  be 
should  march  near  enough  to  the  Po  to  unite  with  the  King. 

4.  To  effect  a  rapid  operation  between  the  Etach  and  tiie 
Po  or  oa  the  Etsch,  should  Cialdini,  despite  the  King's 
dissAter,  persevere  in  his  movements. 

He  decided  on  adopting  the  latter  course,  his  reasons  being 
— bis  ignorance  of  Cialdinl's  doings,  the  insufficient  means  at 
bis  disposal  for  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Po,  the  want  of 
an  ammunition  park  of  reserve  for  the  field-guns,  and  lastly, 
the  inadvisibiUty  of  risking  his  communications  with  Verona. 

Dispositions  were  therefore  made  for  march  with  a  view  to 
concentration  at  Trecenta  on  the  Canal  Blanco  by  the  28th, 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned  on  account  of  Cialdini's  retreat 
He  had  only  made  preliminary  movements  for  the  passage  of 
the  Po  on  the  29th,  his  purpose  being  to  mask  Bovigo  with 
two  divisions  and  advance  on  Vicenza  with  six.  But  tele- 
grams reached  him  on  the  25th  informing  him  of  the  King's 
defeat,  whereupon  he  fell  back  upon  Modena,  where  his  head- 
quarters remained  until  the  3d  July. 

Meanwhile  the  main  Italian  army  had  retired  on  the  26th 
behind  the  Oglio. 

The  Archduke,  assuming  that  a  junction  of  the  enemy's 
armies  was  impending,  called  in  his  detachments,  fortified 
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Valle^io,  Cnstozza,  and  Somma  Campagna,  and  crossed  the 
Mincio  on  the  1st  July  with  a  view  of  followiiig  up  his  pre- 
vious victory. 

But  news  reached  him  on  that  day  of  the  disasters  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  supersession  of  Benedek,  and  his  own  appointment 
to  the  field  army  which  was  falling  hack  on  the  capital  He 
recroesed  the  same  day,  and  withdrew  into  the  Quadrilateral. 
The  6th  and  9th  corps  were  recalled  from  Italy  to  the  Danube, 
leaving  only  the  7th  corps  and  a  detachment  under  Cienera] 
Kuhn  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  Garibaldian  volunteers  operating  towards  the  I^rol 
experienced  a  series  of  minor  reverses,  and  exercised  no 
influence  on  the  campaign. 

Cialdini  advanced  on  the  7th  July,  and  masking  Borgoforte, 
which  was  occupied  on  the  18th  Jnly  after  a  short  siege, 
crossed  the  Po  and  Adige,  and  pushed  detachments  to  Padua 
and  Vicenza,  moving  with  his  main  body  in  pursuit  of  the 
Austrians,  who  were  retreating  from  the  Quadrilateral  to 
the  Isonzo. 

An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  12th  AuguBt,  the  line 
of  the  Indrio  being  fixed  as  the  line  of  demarcation.  Mean- 
while the  Italian  fleet  had  weighed  anchor  on  the  16th 
from  Ancona,  and  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Lissa,  where 
it  bombarded  Comisa  and  San  GtiorgL  No  landing  was, 
however,  effected ;  and  on  the  19th  July  Admiral  Tegethoff 
attacked  the  Italian  squadron  and  defeated  it,  inflicting  a 
loss  of  two  ironclads  sunk  in  action,  and  the  ram  AfTondatore, 
which,  injured  in  the  fight,  sank  in  the  harbour  of  Ancona. 
On  the  3d  October  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria 
and  Italy.  By  it  the  former  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  it  by  the  French  to  whom  it  had 
been  intrusted.  By  a  plebiscite  the  annexation  of  the  pro- 
vince to  the  kii^dom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  almost  unani- 
mously voted,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was  free  from 
foreign  dominion  and  governed  by  an  Italian  king. 
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Gemeral  Suhuabt. 


The  Operations: — 

Advantages  to  Austiians  of  holding  QuadrilateTal — Special 
advantage  of  Verona — line  of  Adige  mvat  be  held. 

System  of  defending  a  riv^  &om  the  enemy's  side  illus- 
trated by  the  Archduke's  defence  of  the  Adige. 

Austrians  utilised  advantages  aSbrded  by  the  conntiy. 

Probable  reason  why  the  Archduie  delayed  concentration 
at  Verona  bo  long. 

Plan  of  dividing  Italian  forces  into  two  armies  advocated. 

First  point  for  consideration — whether  a  single  line  or 
double  lines  of  advance  should  have  been  adopted  ? 

X>ifficulties  attending  double  lines ;  but  not  insunnonntable 
in  present  case,  because  of  numerical  superiority  of  both 
Italian  armies — hence  double  line  advocated. 

Second  point — If  double  line  adopted,  from  which  side 
(Mincio  or  Po)  should  principai  attack  be  made  ? — Advantages 
of  line  from  Fo — Disadvantages  of — Advantages  of  line  from 
Uincio — Use  of  Verona  to  Austiians  in  either  case — Too  dan- 
gerous to  cross  close  to  Mantua — Defect  of  scattering  Italian 
forces. 

Austrians  obliged  to  conform  to  enemy's  movements — One 
objection  to  Archduke  operating  from  the  north. 

OoSTOZZA. — Orders  for  Austrian  advance — Lines  of  retreat 
— No  signs  of  Cialdini. 

Advance  of  Sd  corfs  {Italian). — Action  at  Villafranca  be- 
tween divisions  of  Humbert  and  Bizio  (Italian)  and  Puk's 
cavalry — Pnlz  retires  on  Casetta. 

Advance  of  \^  corps  {Jtalian). — Detailed  orders  for  each 
division^Oerale's  operations  —  Sirtori's  operations — Ceiale 
takes  and  loses  Mount  Cricol,  being  attacked  by  infancy 
reserve  -division  and  Piret's  brigade  (of  6th  Austrian  corps), 
in  froQt  and  flank — Cerale  retreats — Sirtori  engages  Bauer 
and  Moring  (of  5tfa  Austrian  corps)  at  Pemissa ;  is  defeated, 
and  finally  retreats  at  three  o'clock. 
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lialian  right. — Brignone's  advance — Takea  poet  on  Mount 
Croce — La  Marmora  orders  up  Cugia  and  Gtovone. 

Austrian  left. — Dispositiona  of  7th  and  9th  corps  and  Scu- 
dier's  brigade — Brignone's  position  threatened. 

Harhii^  (commanding  9th  Austrian  corps]  attacks  Brig- 
none,  and  drives  him  back — Brignoue  retieate  to  Valero  and 
Fozzuolo. 

GoTone's  advance — Ordered  to  assist  Brignone — Beaches 
Mount  Torre  when  Bi-ignone  waa  in  retreat — With  the  aid  of 
Cugia  retakes  heights — Defeat  of  Austrians  on  the  haghts. 

Cugia's  advance  simultaneous  with  Govone's — Occupies 
Mount  Croce,  &c,,  ti^ether  with  Govone. 

Grand  attack  against  Cugia  and  Govone  mode  by  9th 
corps,  Scudier,  and  portions  of  5th  and  7th  corps — Italians 
being  attacked  on  both  sides,  give  way — Govone  and  Cugia 
retreat. 

Humbert  and  Bixio,  no  longer  able  to  remain  at  Villa- 
fraoca,  retreat  to  Goito  and  Pozzuola 

Disposition  of  Italian  army  for  the  25th. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1870-1871:  GBAVELOTTE. 


/ntrwfuction. — The  campaigns  examined  in  the  preTions  chapter  led  to 
some  important  remits. 

The  victory  at  Koniggiatz  had  not  onlj  placed  Pniasia  in  the  leading 
rank  of  militaty  Powers,  and  overshadowed  the  glory  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  French  arms,  bnt  there  aj^iears  to  have  been  also  an  impres- 
sion left  on  the  minds  of  the  French  leaders,  hj  the  attitude  and  speeches 
of  the  German  diplomatists,  that  some  actual  compensation  would  be 
made  to  the  Empire  for  its  neutrality  during  the  war  of  1866,  and  its 
efforts  to  faring  about  a  sstisfactoiT  peace. 

Thus  as  time  went  on  an  ill-suppressed  feeling  of  irritation  grew  up 
between  the  countries.  France  conld  ill  brook  the  sudden  and  threaten- 
ing rise  of  a  great  military  Power  close  to  her  faorders,  of  a  nation  that 
she  had  always  been  disposed  to  place  very  low  in  the  scale  of  military 
States.  Koniggratz  had  given  a  rude  blow  to  hei  fancied  supremacy 
among  the  armies  of  Snrope,  and  all  the  soldier  spirit  of  the  Empire  was 
ready  to  rise  in  anus  against  this  military  parvenu  who  hod  presumed 
to  contest  with  her  the  leadership  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  had  never  been  much  cordiality  between  the  nations.  The  old  sore 
of  the  French  invasions  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Rhine  still  rankled  in 
the  breasts  of  both.  Fnmce  had  always  laid  claim  to  the  Rhenish  proviacea 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  her  natural  frontier,  and  still  hoped,  if  not 
to  gain  them,  to  at  least  maintain  French  influence  preponder^ing  thei& 
Prossia,  so  much  more  powerful  than  before  the  war  of  I8QS,  was  little 
likely  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  schemes,  whatever  she  may  have  hinted  at 
or  even  half  promised.  Her  far-seeing  statesmen  already  began  to  view  the 
possibility  of  a  united  Qermany,  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Qer- 
man  Empire,  and  were  perhaps  inclined  to  remember  that  Alsace  and 
Iiorraine  had  once  owned  the  sway  of  German  sovereigns.  None  knew 
better  than  they  the  value  of  the  weapon  patience,  time,  and  skill  had 
laid  ready  to  their  hands ;  none  had  more  thoroughly  probed  the  weak- 
nesses, civil  and  otherwise,  of  the  great  military  nation  which,  while 
holding    to    Napoleonic  traditions,  had    lost  the  Napoleonic  vigour. 
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leadership,  and  akiU.  They  viewed  the  future,  if  withont  certainty, 
OMoredl;  without  dread,  and  their  firm  assumption  of  superiority  did  not 
tend  to  allay  the  growing  want  of  cordiality  that  was  too  surely  spring- 
ing up. 

Jealousy  between  nations,  an  aggregate  of  iiidividuala,  ia  bat  what  it  is 
among  indiTiduals  of  that  mass.  It  may,  and  olten  does,  lead  to  bitterness 
and  wrong-doing  that  brings  disaatroas  results.  Jealousy  of  FnuBia's 
military  renown  was  the  fitst  cloud  that  arose  between  the  rival  Statet. 
The  first  plain  evidence  of  this  waa  g^ven  by  the  threatening  appearance 
of  the  Luxemburg  question  in  1867. 

The  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
German  Bond,  that  had  been  formally  dissolved  in  1866,  and  waa  held  by 
a  Prussian  garrison.  The  government  of  the  State  was  vested  in  the 
King  of  Holland  aa  Dnke  of  Luxemburg,  who  eventually  offered  to  sell 
it  to  France,  despite  the  diplomatic  interference  and  protest  of  Pnusia. 
Thia  arrangement  would  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Empire. 
Such  a  rectification  of  her  frontier  would  not  onty  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  French  traditions — and  the  Duchy  itself  seemed  by  no  means 
averse  to  French  influence — but  it  would  also  have  imp«ved  tlie  natural 
capabilities  for  offence  the  frontier  had,  and  have  opened  one  mote  door 
whence  France  could  move  to  cross  the  Rhine. 

The  protest  of  Prussia  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  and  war  seemed 
imminent.  But  the  storm  was  not  to  burst  yeL  Thanks  to  the  good 
olfices  of  the  English  Ministry,  this  catastrophe  was  averted  and  Lnxem- 
burg  became  a  neutral  State. 

The  Empire  seems  to  have  been  singularly  bUnd,  moreover,  as  to  its 
position  with  legaid  to  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

Thongh  Bavaria  and  Baden  were  members  of  the  same  religioiu  body, 
and  that  one  to  which  Protestant  Prussia  had  shown  unrelenting  steni- 
nesa  and  scant  mercy,  they  did  not  ceaae  to  be  members  of  the  Father- 
land. Whatever  soreness  may  have  been  left  by  the  events  of  1666  in 
Western  Germany,  the  unity  of  the  Teuton  race  was  dear  to  them  ;  and 
they,  as  the  event  proved,  could  sink  their  private  differences  for  the 
common  weaL  Assistance  from  them  waa  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  in 
case  of  a  Franco-German  war. 

Denmark  was  too  numerically  weak  to  count  as  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
blem, unless  the  German  arms,  receiving  a  decided  check,  were  obliged 
to  fall  back  from  the  frontier. 

Austria  waa  too  crippled  by  her  recent  loeses,  too  unprepared,  too  im- 
poverished, to  be  likely  to  lend  her  aid  ;  and  while  on  one  side  of  her  lay 
Italy,  who  owed  so  much  to  Germany,  and  who  waa  still  poeaibly  her 
ally,  on  the  other  lay  Russia,  whose  ill-feeling  towards  Austiia,  well 
known  to  alt  Europe,  would  hardly  permit  her  to  win  BQCcesses  in  the  field 
and  r^ain  a  power  the  loss  of  which  Russia,  of  all  nations,  had  viewed 
with  profound,  if  covert,  satisfaction.  The  attitude  of  Austria  in  1864 
afforded  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  Czar ;  and  an  armed  neutrality, 
coupled  with  the  presence  of  several  Russian  army  corps  on  the  Lembetg 
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frontier  wonld  have  checked  Aiutria  even  moie  effectnally  than  her  own 
action  in  the  Crimean  war  hampered  Nicholas  L 

Then,  again,  too  much  dependence  was  placed  on  Italy  in  case  at  an 
imbn^Uo.  True,  France  had  gone  to  war  for  the  eake  of  the  Italian 
idea,  and  had  wuted  blood  and  treaanre  at  Hontebello,  Hageuta,  and 
Solfeiino.  Bat  nations  aie  prorerbiallf  nngratefnl,  and  the  Italiana 
had  seen  that  France's  generoeit;  was  not  all  disinterested.  She  had 
gained  for  Victor  Emmanael  the  andent  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  but 
Venetia  had  been  still  left  in  alien  hands  till  Pnuaia  freed  iL  She  had 
lost  Savoj  and  Nice  in  retnm  for  the  Emperor's  aid.  The  most  that 
could  be  expected  from  hei  was  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  and 
that,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  she  religiously  preserved. 

Such  wM  tbe  general  political  aitoation  in  the  sprii^  of  IBTCX  When 
the  year  opened  few  contemplated  witii  what  disaster  to  E^anoe  and  her 
Imperial  dynasty  the  year  would  close.  But  it  seems  at  least  probable, 
from  the  events  which  afterwards  occurred,  that  none  knew  better  ibaa 
the  Oerman  Chancellor  that  anything  like  Oermaa  interference  in 
what  France  deemed  her  affairs  would  be  likdy  to  bring  about  a  straggle 
which — provided  Baron  Stoffel's  reports  and  the  accounts  of  the  PnurioD 
system  of  espionage  have  any  basis  of  truth,  or  if  skill,  nnmbers,  and 
complete  pteparatioii,  as  against  weak  coAra,  nudadminiatration,  and 
faulty  organisation,  count  for  anything  in  the  game  (rf  wa^^onld  have 
but  one  ending, 

Tbe  cause  was  not  long  wanting.  A  prince  of  the  house  of  H<diencol- 
lem  was  nominated  for  tiie  then  vacant  Spanish  throne.  Knowing  the 
intense  feudalistic  feeling  that  exists  in  Oermany  between  the  scions  of 
the  noble  houses  and  their  beads,  it  is  certainly  unlikely  either  that  it 
was  done  without  the  direct  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  head  of  tbe 
house  of  HohenioUem,  King  William  of  Prussia,  or  that  the  latter  was 
incapable  of  exercising  snch  powerful  influence  on  the  prince  as  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  at  farther  candidature  on  his  part. 

It  must  foither  be  remembered  that  Spain,  almost  a  mere  peninsula  of 
France,  separated  from  her  by  a  mountain-barrier  only,  witii  the  same 
form  of  religion,  and,  from  race,  with  French  rather  than  Oerman  sym- 
pathies, had  been  essentially  regarded  by  the  French  as  more  dependent 
ou  her  than  on  the  more  distant  empires  of  Europe.  To  place  a  German 
prince  on  tbe  Spanish  throne,  especially  if  he  succeeded  in  raimng  it  to 
a  high  and  powerful  position,  would  be  a  menace  to  her  sonthem  frontier 
in  cose  of  the  war  with  Germany  that  ehe  felt  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
With  Spain  openly  hostile,  or  an  ally  of  Oeimany's  in  any  way,  her  por- 
tion in  case  of  war  would  be  rendered  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Small 
wonder,  then,  if  the  demand  for  a  withdrawal  of  tbe  Haheniollem  candi- 
dature was  followed  up  by  a  request  that  such  candidature,  viewing  the 
power  the  King  had  over  the  princes  of  his  house,  should  never  be  re- 
peated. The  feeling  of  bittemeas  was  increased  to  the  utmost ;  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  speechee  of  the  leading  orators  in  France,  with  rare 
exceptions,  betrayed  intense  irritation. 

Finally,  when  from  the  King  of  Fnuaia  came  the  refusal  to  submit  to 
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French  diebittoa  in  the  matter,  Qk  OT«istramed  tenaiou  beuune  too  great ; 
the  moal  diplomatic  rupture  enroed,  and  France,  ill  prepared  and  un- 
ready, entered  with  "alight  heart"  into  a  war  olmoetdoulranM  with  the 
greatest  military  Fowei  in  Eniope. 

In  Older  to  anderetand  the  conditions  under  which  France 
and  FroBsia  took  the  field,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  study 
briefly  the  organisation  of  each  army  since  1866 ;  but  the 
actual  numbers  given  are  only  approximate. 

The  AostriaQ  campaign  had  demonstrated  that  Prussia  had, 
under  cover  of  a  long  peace,  obtained  a  tremendous  start, 
which  tendered  her  military  power  dangerous  to  France ; 
and  she  b^u  to  reorganise,  under  Marshal  Niel's  able 
gnidanca  He  desired  to  place  the  line  regiments  on  a 
footii^  of  2  active  battaliona  of  8  companies,  and  1  depot 
battalion  of  6  companies,  the  former  only  having  eompagnies 
^^ite.  On  a  war  footing  the  regiment  was  to  be  increased  to 
3  field  battalions  of  7  companies,  1  depot  battalion  of  6  com- 
panies— altogether,  27  companies.  The  two  first  battalions 
only  were  to  have  eompagniea  cCilite,  but  the  companies  were 
to  be  strengthened  and  brought  up  to  that  of  the  Prussian 
anny,  1000  strong.  But  no  illustration  could  better  demon- 
strate the  difficulties  attending  sudden  and  radical  military 
changes  than  the  fact,  that  the  ministers  overtaken  by  the 
Luzembui^  complications  in  1867,  were  obliged  to  renounce 
reforms  which  had  been  partially  commenced  and  which 
require  time  to  complete,  and  to  return  unwillingly  to  the  old 
order  of  things. 

In  1868  the  first  great  step  accomplished .  was  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  compagnies  (Twites  throughout  the  army, 
which,  however,  met  with  much  antagonism.  The  line  regi- 
ment consisted  of  3  battalions  each  of  8  companies.  For 
war  each  battalion  gave  up  2  companies,  the  7th  and  8th, 
which  together  formed  the  depot  battalion,  and  then  con- 
sisted of  6  companies,  3  officers  and  112  men  each — or,  in  all, 
672  rank  and  file.  One  hundred  regiments  of  the  line  would 
thns  give  a  total  of  201,600  men  belonging  to  the  field 
battalions,  and  67,200  beloi^g  to  the  depot  battalions. 


SO  rifle  battaliona, 
do.     depot  division, . 
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3  regimenla  Zonaves  for  field. 

.         5,988 

do.                  depot. 

1,710 

3  regiments  Turcoa  for  field. 

7,660 

do.                depot, 

1,260 

2,076 

do.                   (Ido.)      depot,. 

672 

These  numbers  offer  tbe  following  totals  (up  to  1868)  oa 
an  ordinary  war  footing :  The  Imperial  Guard,  15,000 — field 
battalions  of  line  and  other  Tegmenta,  230,700, — ^tt^her 
making  245,700 ;  and  depots,  75,500. 

The  troops  were  armed  with  the  chassepot  rifle.  The 
cavalry  was  divided  into  heavy  (cuirassiera  and  carbineers), 
line  (dragoons  and  lancers),  light  (mounted  rifles,  hnssars,  and 
spahis).  The  cavalry  of  the  Guard  consisted  of  1  r^ment  each 
of  cuirassiers,  carbineers,  dragoons,  lancers,  guides,  and  spabis, 
each  regiment  having  4  field  and  2  depot  squadrons.  The 
remaining  cavalry  consisted  of  10  regiments  of  cuirassiers, 
12  dragoons,  8  lancers,  12  rifles,  8  hussars,  4  African  chasseurs, 
and  3  spahis;  of  these  each  light  regiment  had  4  field,  2 
depot,  and  each  heavy  or  medium,  4  field,  and  1  depot 
squadron,  composed  of  8  officers,  164  men,  and  150  horses. 
These  63  raiments  offered  a  total  on  a  war  footing  of  38,675 
men  for  the  field  squadrons,  and  at  the  depots  15,687  sabres. 
From  this  paper  calculation  laige  deductions  must  be  made. 
The  breeding  of  horses  had  been  neglected  in  France,  and 
great  efforts  had  been  made  since  1866  to  promote  the  supply, 
bat  with  little  success  and  great  expense.  The  remounts 
were  therefore  chiefly  pnrchaeed  in  Hungary,  Holland,  and 
England.  Thus  in  1870  the  French  cavalry  ready  to  take  the 
field  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  30,000  sabres,  12,000 
horses  being  left  in  the  depots,  one-half  of  which  were  unfit 
for  service. 

The  artillery  had  2  branches,  Guard  and  line,  with  6  pieces 
to  a  battery,  amounting  altogether  to  164  field  batteries,  of 
which  38  were  horse  artillery,  24  mitrailleuses,  and  30  reserve. 

The  French  field  army  on  a  war  footing  would  thus  on  paper 
number  about  285,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  984  guns, 
with  91,000  infantry  and  cavalry  in  second  line  at  the  depots. 

The  peace  footing  represented  only  aboat  two -thirds  of 
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this  numlser ;  and  as  the  calling  in  of  the  reserves  was  by  no 
means  simple,  it  was  not  possible  on  an  emei^ency  to  reckon 
on  more  than  200,000  combatants — a  very  amaU  compara- 
tive force  for  a  country  of  the  population  and  wealth  of 
France. 

The  law  of  1st  February  1868  was  designed  to  remedy  this 
weakness,  but  in  reality  it  altered  little.  It  divided  the 
army  into  (1)  the  active  army,  (2)  the  reserve,  (3)  the 
mobile  national  guard.  Eveiy  Frenchman  was  called  upon 
to  serve  either  in  the  regular  army  or  the  garde  mtAile ;  bat 
still  no  new  corps  or  even  cadree  were  created,  and  all  had  to 
be  improvised  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Becmiting  was  effected 
by  calling  in  the  annual  classes,  by  volunteers,  and  by  re-enlist- 
ment Substitution  was  allowed  in  the  r^ular  army,  not  in 
the  mobiles.  The  contingent,  generally  assumed  at  100,000, 
to  be  supplied,  was  determined  annually  by  the  L^islature. 
The  period  of  service  was  9  years,  5  in  the  active  army  and  4 
in  the  reserve.  The  reserves  were  only  to  be  called  out  by 
Imperial  decree  in  case  of  war,  according  to  the  annual  classes, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  regular  army  on  a  field  footing. 
The  reserve  men  were  permitted  to  marry  during  the  last  two 
years  without  special  permission.  Taking  an  annual  contingent 
of  100,000  men,  its  distribution  would  probably  be  as  follows : 
Deducting  9000  for  the  marines  aAd  14,416  for  those  who 
had  volunteered  and  those  exempt  for  social  reasons,  there  re- 
mains for  the  active  army,  76,584  This  was  divided  into  two 
portions, — the  1st  to  be  called  in  for  actual  5  years'  acrvice, 
about  63,000 ;  2d,  to  serve  three  months  for  the  first  year,  two 
months  for  the  second,  but  to  be  always  liable,  13,584  Of 
the  first  about  20,000  purchased  substitutes  who  only  onder- 
took  the  5  years'  active  service. 

Thus  the  conscripts  of  the  Ist  portion  in  5  years  offered  a 
total  of  215,000,  and  of  the  2d  portion,  68,000,  without  in- 
cluding death  or  casualties.  The  law  thus  mutilated  in  for- 
mation did  in  reality  little  for  the  field  army ;  but  Marshal 
Niel  purposed  and  hoped  to  form  marching  regiments,  say  of 
2  battalions,  out  of  the  depot  battalions  by  filling  these  up. 
Only  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  them  in  the  first 
instancy  and  afterwards  to  refill  their  place  and  duties  as 

SK 
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sources  of  reinfoicemeat  and  garrisons.  These  dnties  were  to 
be  undertaken,  according  to  the  law  of  1st  February  in  1868, 
by  the  mobile  guard,  which  was  to  recruit  itself,  1st,  from 
men  found  fit  for  service  who  had  escaped  the  active  army  by 
lot ;  2d,  exempts  for  social  reasons ;  3d,  those  who  had  pur- 
chased substitutes  from  the  regular  army. 

The  period  of  service  being  5  years,  the  mobiles  were 
never  to  be  called  out  more  than  15  times  a  year  to  exercises, 
and  never  for  more  than  24  hours  at  a  time.  The  ofBcers  were 
'  to  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  the  non-commissioned  officers 
by  the  military  authorities  of  departments.  The  execution 
of  this  law  met  with  much  antagonism,  but  as  long  as  he 
lived  Marshal  Niel  insisted  on  its  exercise.  When  Le  Bceuf 
took  bis  place  the  drills  were  discontinued,  officers  were 
appointed  still,  but  were  incapable  throughout. 

The  French  Government  calculated  upon  a  force  of  550,000 
men  iii  318  strong  battalions,  and  128  batteries  of  gnus  of 
position.  At  Marshal  Niel's  death  there  were  already  organ- 
ised on  paper  only  1 12  battalions  and  91  batteries ;  clothing 
for  100,000  men  wss  ready,  and  about  the  same  number  had 
attended  a,  few  driUa  After  that  event  no  further  advance 
was  made,  and  the  state  in  which  France  undertook  the  war 
may  be  easily  realised. 

The  Prussian  army  was  on  a  vastly  different  footing. 

During  the  war  of  18>66,  preparations  had  been  made  b}' 
Prussia  for  increasing  her  army ;  and  after  its  victorious  con- 
clusion it  was  comparatively  easy  to  include  the  annexed 
provinces  as  well  as  the  territories  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  in  her  military  system. 

IvfaiUry. — Before  the  treaty  of  Prague  1866,  Prussia  main- 
tained 1  guard  and  8  provincial  corps,  all  organised  on  a 
uniform  principle :  each  consisted  of  9  in^try  regiments  of 
3  battalions  each,  1  rifle  battalion,  6  cavalry  regiments,  1 
artillery  brigade,  1  pioneer,  and  1  train  battalion,  giving  in  all 
30,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  96  guns.  In  conseqaence 
of  the  annexftticois  3  new  corps  were  formed,  thus  giving  1 1 
corps  without  the  guard ;  but  in  reality  only  16  instead  of  27 
new  regiments  were  raised,  as  the  gap  was  to  be  filled  by  the 
contingents  of  the  small  states  of  the  North  German  Con- 
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federation.    Wliea  Saxony  joined  the  Confederation,  her  army 
constituted  the  12th  corps. 

The  Qermon  infantry,  thus  oi^ianieed,  without  the  Land- 
wehr,  consisted  of — 

9  guard  K^iments  of  3  battalions, 
88  FniBgian  infostrj  raiments, 
17  Confederotion  contitigeut  do.,    . 
S  battaliont  rifles  of  guaid, 
14  battalions  provinaid  liAee, 


The  battalion  was  1000  strong,  and  contained  4  strong 
companies. 

Under  this  system,  when  mobilisation  ensued,  one  relief 
battalion  was  formed  for  each  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one 
relief  company  for  each  battalion  of  rifles. 

Within  two  months  a  second  relief  battalion  could  be  easily 
formed  team  the  available  material,  so  that  the  first  was  thus 
released  for  field  duty. 

Thus  the  North  German  army,  without  improvifiing,  could 
place  in  the  field  at  once,  in  first  line,  about  358,000,  and  in 
second,  117,000  men — giving  a  total  of  476,000  infantry. 

The  dragoon  regiments  had  been  increased  from  16  to  23, 
by  the  addition  of  Mecklenbuig,  Oldenbei^  and  Saxon  regi- 
ments; the  hussars  from  12  to  Iti,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Brunswick  troops;  and,  lastly,  the  16  lancer  regiments  were 
increased  by  the  two  newly-raised  Saxon  regiments, — thus  in 
all  giving  a  total  of  74  regiments. 

Each  r^ment  had  4  iield  and  1  depot  squadrons  of  150 
sabres,  aU  completely  oi^anised  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the 
last  capable  of  expansion  with  the  aid  of  the  reserve  and  Land- 
wehr  system, — thus  enabling  Germany  to  place  in  the  first  line 
44,000,  and  in  the  second,  11,000  sabres,  giving  a  total  of 
55,000  men. 

Artillery. — To  each  corps  was  attached  an  artillery  brigade, 
consisting  of  1  raiment  of  field  and  1  of  garrison  artillery;  but 
the  new  corps  were  not  yet  complete  in  the  last  branch.  Each 
field  regiment  was  organised  on  a  war  footing  into  5  divi- 
sions— 1  mounted,  3  foot,  and  1  train.    Each  foot  division  had 
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4  batteries — 2  of  six,  and  2  of  four  pounders,  rifled  breech- 
loaders ;  and  tbe  mounted  division  had  3  batteries,  each  of 
6  fouT-ponnders.  A  raiment  tbas  developed  15  batteries,  or 
90  guns. 

In  war  each  field  raiment  formed  a  relief  division  nf  2 
foot  and  1  mounted  batteries — in  all,  18  guns ;  giving  13  r^- 
ments  of  1170  guns  in  first  line,  and  234  in  second  line. 

The  garrison  artillery  iu  war  gave  176  companies,  or  36,000 
men ;  and  yielded  material  for  garrisoning  fortresses  and  coast 
defences,  and  supplied  men  for  working  si^  guns  in  an  offen- 
sive campaign. 

Landwehr. — For  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  administering, 
and  embodying  the  Landwehr,  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation was  divided  into  12  corps  districts,  and  each  of  these, 
again,  into  9  minor  districts-^viz.,  1  Landwehr  reserve  bat- 
talion district,  and  8  Landwehr  regimental  districts;  but  these 
last  were  not  uniform  throughout.  Each  district  supplied  tbe 
proportion  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  recruits  required 
for  the  constitution  of  the  army  corps. 

Moreover,  upon  the  same  territorial  subdivision  was  based 
tbe  Landwehr  of  the  garrison  army  of  Prussia. 

This  consisted  of  2  guard  Landwehr  regiments,  2  guard 
grenadier  raiments  of  3  battalions,  1  battalion  in  each  land- 
wehr battalion  district,  I  company  for  every  battalion  line 
rifles,  2  cavaliy  regiments,  4  squadrons  for  each  army  corps,  3 
batteries  for  each  field  regiment  Thede  troops  could  be 
organised  by  regiments,  brigades,  or  divisions  according  to 
need,  to  act  as  strategic  reserves,  siege  corps,  or  for  guarding 
the  country.  The  guard  Landwehr  battalions  numbered  800 
men,  the  provincial  battalions  700,  the  rifle  companies  250, 
the  cavalry  regiments  600  sabres,  the  battery  6  guns,  besides 
companies  of  garrison  artillery. 

Thus  the  Landwehr  infantry  of  each  corps  was  17  battalions 
of  700,  or  11,900  men,  and  1  company  of  rifles,  250  men, — 
giving  a  total  of  12,000  men, — or,  for  the  12  army  corps, 
144,000  soldiers.  The  Landwehr  cavalry,  at  the  rate  of  1200 
men  per  corps,  gave  for  the  12  corps  14,400  sabres.  The  bat- 
teries of  18  guns  per  corps  afforded  216  guns ;  the  12  battalions 
of  the  limdwehr  of  the  guard  gave  9600  men.    The  Land* 
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wehr  therefore  numbered  in  all  168,000  infantry  and  cavalty, 
and  216  gims. 

The  law  for  militaiy  service  in  Germany  was  universal  liabil* 
ity  without  substitution,  and  all  persons,  with  certain  exemp- 
tions, had  to  serve  from  their  20th  to  28th  year  in  the  regular 
army,  and  five  years  more  in  the  Landwehr.  In  case  of  war, 
the  operating  army  was  completed  from  the  reserves  first ;  and 
the  sick  ot  convalescent  men  of  the  reserves,  with  the  recruits, 
were  called  in  to  form  the  relief  hattalionB ;  while,  lastly,  Land- 
wehr  men  formed  garrison  battalions.  In  addition  to  the  above 
forces,  were  those  of  the  other  German  States,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt had,  in  £tat  line,  11,200  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  36 
guns ;  in  the  second  line,  4800  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  6 
guns ;  and,  in  the  Landwehr,  5100  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
6  guns.  BavEoia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  had  agreed  in  1867 
to  accept  the  Prussian  system  aa  the  basis  of  their  organisa- 
tion, and  could  dispose  of  the  following  troops : — 

Bavaria:  first  line,  58,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  with 
192  gons ;  second  line,  20,000  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  and  48 
g\ui3 ;  and  Landwehr  22,400,  with  garrison  artillery. 

Wiiitember^  first  line,  21,400  and  54  guns ;  second  line, 
5200  and  12  guns ;  and  third  line,  4200  and  garrison  artillery. 

Baden:  first  line,  19,800  infontry  and  cavalry,  and  54  guns ; 
second  line,  3400  and  6  guns ;  third  line,  7000  and  6  guns. 

Thus  the  German  field  army  consisted,  in  round  numbers, 
of  518,000  men,  1506  gnns. 
France,  285,000  men,  984  guns. 
The  depots  of  Germany,  161,000  men. 
The  depots  of  France,  91,000  men. 
The  garrison  army,  Germany,  187,000  men. 
The  garrison  army  of  France,  nU. 

Snch  were  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  nations  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

That  war  was  actually  desired  by  the  iVench,  with  blind 
confidence  in  their  military  skill,  and  equally  unwise  deprecia- 
tion of  that  of  their  possible  adversary ;  is  uudoubted,  and  that 
it  was  accepted  by  the  Germans  as  undeserved,  and  recklessly 
forced  upon  them,  is  equally  true. 
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From  the  first,  no  tbouglit  croased  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
the  French  people,  but  that  of  an  undispnted  march  at  least 
to  the  Rhine.  A  rapid  offence,  grand  victories  on  German 
soil,  were  confidently  expected ;  while  the  earliest  attitude  of 
the  Germans  indicates  that  their  first  ideas  were  those  of 
active,  not  passive  defence. 

France  had  this  advantage,  that,  harbouring  warlike  inten- 
tions,  with  centralised  authority,  her  preparationa  might  have 
been  matured  behind  the  cloak  of  diplomacy.  Grain,  faorsea, 
arms,  and  clothing  had  been  gradually  introduced  and  were 
present  in  abundance. 

In  peace  the  French  army  was  not  divided,  as  a  rule,  into 
divisions,  brigades,  and  corps.  The  commands  extended  over 
large  districts,  and  all  the  troops  in  such  districts  were  placed 
under  them.  The  field  army  had  to  he  formed  for  war.  In 
1859  it  took  several  weeks,  but  in  1870  this  had  been 
worked  out  theoretically,  and  the  movement  of  troops  east- 
wards, and  the  calling  in  of  the  furlough  men,  commenced 
early  in  July.  On  the  16th  of  that  month,  the  orders  for  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Prussian  army  were  issued.  Up  to  that 
date  it  had  been  in  its  ordinary  stata  The  war  came  upon 
Germany  with  great  suddenness,  and  yet  she  was  not  surprised. 
Everything  that  France  had  to  prepare  during  months  had 
been  prepared  for  years  in  Germany.  The  militaty  organisa- 
tion of  the  latter  Power  was  complete  and  perfect,  her  attitude 
one  of  permanent  readiness. 

The  bellicose  expressions  of  the  Ministers  in  Faiis  on  July 
15th,  made  war  inevitable.  No  use  whatever  was  made  of 
diplomacy,  for  a  profound  conviction  existed  in  France  that 
she  had  the  start,  and  her  entire  ignorance  of  German  insti- 
tutions led  to  a  fatal  confidenca  War  therefore  was  declared 
in  Berlin  on  the  19th.  But  a  certain  amount  of  time  was 
required  even  hy  the  German  organisation.  The  Ersatz 
(reserve)  men  had  to  he  called  in ;  the  required  number  of 
horses  had  to  be  completed ;  ammunition  and  subsistence 
columns  had  to  be  formed ;  arms  and  clothing  distributed  ; 
the  armies  concentrated.  Whoever,  in  modem  days,  succeeds 
in  effecting  these  preparations  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
will  ffda  the  initiative,  and  all  its  attendant  advantages. 
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especially  that  of  playing  the  game  of  wai  on  the  enemy's 
ground. 

The  system  of  mobilising  was  very  different  with  the  belli- 
gerent armies. 

FntDce  threw  her  peace  garrisons  towards  tiie  frontier,  there 
formed  them  into  corps,  divisions,  brigades,  aud  then  made 
them  mobile. 

Germany  mobilised  in  the  separate  districts,  then  marched 
to  the  frontier  in  order  to  concentrate. 

A  certain  amount  of  fighting  capacity  is  iBherent  even  in 
peace  organisation.  Improvised  transport  will  carry  the  most 
neceseaty  effects,  and  as  long  as  the  ammunition  lasts,  the 
troops  are  available  for  action.  France,  therefor^  was  quite 
right  to  mass  her  garrisons  at  once  on  the  frontier  intending 
war,  ss  by  that  means  she  might  at  once  move  into  the 
enemy's  territory.  Her  garrisons  had  always  been  ordered 
with  this  object  in  view,  cavalry  and  artillery  being  can- 
toned along  the  eastern  frontier.  At  Paris,  Chalons,  and 
Lathany  entire  corps  were  quartered,  and,  thanks  to  the  power 
over  railways  held  by  the  State,  the  transport  of  these  troops 
by  rail  to  their  destination  along  the  frontier  was  completed 
in  ft  very  short  space  of  time.  Though  the  companies  were 
incomplete,  and  the  artillery  also,  while  transport  had  to  be 
formed,  nearly  200,000  men  were  assembled  on  the  German 
frontier  by  the  20th  July,  Moreover,  the  French  railways 
continue  into  Germany,  and  the  supplies  could  be  forwarded 
by  them  on  German  territory  as  well  as  on  French.  Under 
any  circumstances,  60,000  men  were  available,  and  the  move- 
ment to  the  Rhine  should  have  been  commenced  with  them, 
even  if  the  Germans  could  have  opposed  a  similar  nnmber, 
which  they  could  not. 

Saarlonis,  Landau,  and  Gemersbeim,  the  interposing  fort- 
resses, were  not  armed,  were  of  old  style,  and  had  but  small 
garrisons,  while,  moreover,  they  were  not  on  the  railway.  The 
French  might  have  been  on  the  Ehine  from  Bingen  to  Lauter- 
bnrg  by  the  26th. 

This  attempt  was  not  made,  but  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  shows  that  it  should  have  been. 

The  French  might  have  destroyed  the  bridges  and  bridging 
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materisls  on  the  Rhine,  and  reatricted  the  Germans  to  a  few 
points  of  passage  only ;  the  first  serions  action  might  then 
havfl  heen  fought  at  Mayence  instead  of  Metz. 

If  the  Geimans  attacked  hy  Coblenz,  the  retreat  of  the 
French  into  Alsace  was  always  open. 

Even  if  the  60,000  men  had  not  been  reinforced,  there  was 
no  real  danger  from  the  German  attack,  and  great  advantage 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  gained.  The  three  Frusaiau 
divisions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would  have  been 
distributed  in  their  organisation,  and  the  morale  of  Uie  French 
army  elevated. 

The  first  battles  would  have  been  foaght  on  Gemutn  ground, 
while  the  power  of  destroying  the  railways  from  the  Rhine 
into  France  on  retreat  and  of  delaying  the  German  operations, 
which  was  so  desirable,  still  remained. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
French  commenced  the  war,  doubtless  attributable  to  ignorance 
of  their  enemy. 

Every  Frenchmen  believed  that  war  would  be  carried  into 
Germany,  Yet  the  Germans  were  actually  ready  before  the 
French. 

As  r^ards  ammunition  and  food  on  the  French  side,  the 
latter  were  prepared  only  for  offence,  and  even  then  insuffi- 
ciently. Stores  and  material  existed  in  the  frontier  fortresses, 
and  the  food-supplies  were  as  near  as  possible  to  tiie  frontier. 

AU  other  precautions  for  defence  had  been  and  were 
neglected — the  fortresses  were  incomplete  and  imperfectly 
armed,  the  railway  system  insufficiently  organised. 

The  French  were  disposed  for  attack,  upon  which  they 
were  nevertheless  unable  to  decide,  and  all  the  advant^es 
of  such  a  coarse  slipped  away  from  them,  the  disadvantages 
alone  remaining. 

The  enemy  was  soon  informed  of  the  concentration  of  the 
French  peace  garrisons.  Probably  he  was  equally  conversant 
with  other  questions  which  might  lead  to  a  fair  estimate  of  ' 
the  morale  and  state  of  preparation  of  his  adversary.  The 
disorder  caused  by  the  arrival  of  complements  belonging  to  a 
hundred  different  regiments  was  extreme ;  many  days  were 
yet  required  to  order  horses  and  waggons;  more  men  were 
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yet  expected  to  arrive  ;  the  lailway  officials  were  unpractised 
in  regalating  the  overwhelming  press  of  work  suddenly  thrown 
npon  their  hands. 

Bat  the  army  at  length  assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  was 
now  composed  of  8  corps,  each  containing  three  or  four  in- 
fantry and  one  cavalry  division,  and  a  cavalry  reserve,  under 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Emperor,  as  follows : — 

Guard  (Bourbaki),  first  Nancy  then  Metz ;  1st  corps  (Mac- 
mahon),  Hagenau,  Strasburg;  2d  corps  (Fro3sard),-St  Avoid; 
3d  corps  (Bazaine),  Metz,  then  Bouzonville ;  ith  corps  (Lad- 
mirault),  Thionville;  5th  corps  (De  Foilly),  Bitsche;  6th 
corps  (Canrobert),  Chalons ;  7th  corps  (Felix  Douay),  Bel- 
fort  ;  three  cavalry  divisions. 

The  whole  force  complete  should  have  been  260,000  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  but  most  regiments  had  turned  out  on 
their  peace  footing,  awaiting  completion  on  the  frontier.  At 
the  commencement  of  August  it  could  not  have  numbered 
more  than  200,000  men. 

The  French  frontier  is  salient  in  form;  one  side  £rom  Sierck 
to  Lauterbuig  being  90  miles — ^the  other,  Lauterbuig  to 
Hunningen,  100  miles  long :  while  the  States  of  Luxemburg 
and  Belgiom  were  neutral  on  the  left,  and  Switzerland  on  the 
right  The  French  bod  occupied  both  sides  of  this  strategic 
triangle,  their  principal  concentration,  about  90,000  men, 
being  at  Mete,  with  De  Failly  two  days'  march,  and  Canrobeit 
six  days'  march  away.  Again,  De  Failly  was  25  miles  ttom 
Hagenau,  and  Macmahon  88  miles  from  Douay  at  Belfort  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  these  French  positions,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  Emperor's  plan  of  campaign  was  to  mass  150,000  at 
Metz,  100,000  at  Strasbmg,  and  50,000  at  Chalons,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  double  concentration  being  to  conceal  his  own 
plans  and  lines  of  operation  until  prepared  for  entire  concen- 
tration, which  was  to  be  effected  near  Maxau,  where  the 
Rhine  was  to  have  been  crossed  between  Bastadt  and  Oemers- 
heim.  Canrobert  was  to  move  &om  Chalons  to  Metz,  and 
cover  the  communications  of  the  army,  and  the  fleet  was  to 
perform  a  diversion  by  efiecting  a  landing  on  the  north  coast 
of  Germany. 

If  this  be  so,  the  campaign  commenced  before  the  partial 
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conceatratiou  had  been  effected,  let  alone  tlie  graud  concea- 
tratioQ. 

As  towards  France  the  German  frontier  is  in  this  case  rect- 
angolar,  and  opposite  it  three  armies  were  at  once  placed  into 
the  field  with  a  view  to  attack,  if  not  deprived  of  the  initiatiTe 
by  the  earlier  preparations  of  France.  They  were  composed 
as  follows : — 

Fint  ArmK. — Steinmeti :  7th  corps  (Zastrow) ;  8th  corps  (Von  Goben) ; 
3d  cavalry  division  (V.  Qrobon).  Altogether,  64,800  infantij  &nd  cavaliy, 
and  190  guns. 

Seamd  Army. — Prince  Frederick  Cbailee :  guard  corps  (Wgrtanberg) ; 
3d  corps  (AlvenHleben  II.} ;  4th  corps  (Alvensleben) ;  lOth  corps  (Voigta 
Rhetz) ;  I3th  corps  (Crown  Prince  of  Saxony) ;  5th,  6th,  and  Saxon  csT' 
airy  diviaions.  Qiving  a  total  of  1 74,000  inikntry  and  cavalry,  with  534 
guns. 

Third  j4rmy.— Crown  Prince  of  Prussia ;  Cith  corps  (Eirehbach) ;  4tli 
corps  (Bose) ;  Ist  Bavarian  corps  (V.  Thann) ;  2d  ditto  (Haitanann) ; 
Wtirtembeig  division  (Obemitz) ;  Baden  division  (Beyer) ;  4th  cavalry 
division  and  Bavarian  reserve  cavalry.  In  all,  140,800  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  460  guns. 

South  Germany  had  given  in  its  adhesion  to  Prussia,  and 
mobilised  about  July  16th.  The  1st  corps  (Manteuffel),  the 
2d  (Franzecky),  the  6th  (Tumpling),  and  the  9th  (Mann- 
stein),  remained  in  Germany,  quite  ready  to  reinforce  the  field 
army  or  act  on  any  emei^ency,  the  latter  being  originally 
intended  for  coast  defence.  The  1st  and  2d  corps  concen- 
trated at  Baden,  and  then  joined  the  first  and  second  armies  ; 
the  12th  corps,  from  Saxony,  uniting  finally  with  the  latter; 
while  the  6th  corps  concentrated  in  Silesia  to  watch  Austria, 
but  joined  the  Crown  Prince  after  Worth. 

The  depot  troops  and  the  Landwehr  are  not  included  in  this 
estimate,  but  altogether  they  niimbered  150,000  to  170,000 
men. 

The  territory  of  the  Xorth  German  Confederation  was 
divided  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  moreover,  into  five  dis- 
tricts, in  which  troops  were  located  under  genenls  spedally 
selected  with  special  instructions. 

The  direction  given  to  the  three  armies  from  Coblenz, 
^[ayence,  and  Spire,  the  earliest  points  of  concentration  on 
the  Rhine,  was  towards  the  French  frontier.     Steinmetz  by 
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Saarlouis,  Frederick  Charles  by  Kaisersknten),  and  the  Crown 
Prince  by  Landau  through  the  Palatinate. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  supreme  command  of  the  united 
armies,  reached  Mayence  on  August  2d.  The  district  which 
formed  the  actual  theatre  of  war  is  enclosed  between  the 
northern  frontier  of  France,  the  Rhine  between  Lauterbuj^ 
and  Strasburg,  and  the  area  between  the  railways  leading 
&om  Paris  to  Strasburg  and  Paris  to  Brussels.  The  Rhine 
itself  is  from  200  to  400  yaida  wide,  and  bridged  at  Basle, 
Sttasbai^,  Mannheim,  Mayence,  and  Coblenz.  The  towns 
of  Rastadt,  Gemersheim,  Mayence,  and  Coblenz,  on  or  near  it, 
are  fortresses. 

This  district  is  further  subdivided  by  the  Yosges  Mountains 
into  an  eastern  and  western  division. 

To  the  east  of  the  Vosgee  is  the  province  of  Alsace,  watered 
by  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  hills  to  the  Rhine — viz., 
the  Lauter,  Moder,  and  the  Sotn.  To  the  west  is  Lorraine, 
stretching  away  to  the  Meuse,  hilly,  but  well  cultivated,  and 
almost  as  fertile  as  Alsace,  Its  principal  river  is  the  Moselle, 
which  between  Frouard  and  Thionville  is  shallow,  with  many 
islands.  It  first  becomes  important  at  Toul,  and  there  are 
seven  bridges  between  Toul  and  Sierck — viz.,  Toul,  Frouard, 
Font-ik-MouBson,  Noveant,  Ars-sur-Moselle,  Metz,  and  Thion- 
ville, of  which  the  first  and  two  last  are  fortified.  The  river 
is  itself  an  important  line  of  communication,  as  it  is  navigated 
by  steamers,  and  there  was  no  railway  between  Coblenz  and 
Treves.  The  Saar,  which  in  fact  masked  the  frontier,  is  an 
affluent  of  the  Moselle,  and  the  Nied  is  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  principal  passes  which  unite  the  plain  of  Alsace  with 
the  hills  of  Lorraine  are  Bitsche,  a  fortified  town,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, between  Hagenau  and  Saargemund ;  Lutzelstein  on 
the  road  from  Hagenau  to  Saar-Hnion ;  Pfakburg  on  that  from 
Strasbut^  and  Saveme  to  Fenestrange ;  Lichtenberg  between 
Hagenau  and  Saargemund.  There  were  five  fortresses — ^viz., 
Strasburg ;  Harsal  on  the  Seille,  a  place  of  no  importance ; 
Toul,  on  the  railway ;  Metz,  on  the  Moselle ;  and  Thionville, 
a  t^  depont  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.  Metz  is  a 
fortified  town  with  60,000  inhabitants.  Until  the  introduction 
of  rifled  guns,  it  was  a  fortress  of  first  rank ;  but  even  then 
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there  were  uo  thonglits  of  altering  the  character  of  the  fortress, 
as  France  was  not  apparently  in  danger  of  invasion.  Bat  after 
Sadowa  the  case  was  different.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to 
fortify  it  on  modern  principles,  with  detached  works,  like 
Coblenz  or  Cologne ;  and  accordingly,  tJiese  improvements 
were  commenced  in  1868. 

Four  of  the  forta  were  taken  into  execution  at  once :  two, 
Queleu  and  St  Julian,  on  the  right  hank ;  two,  Plappeville  and 
St  Quentin,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Moselle.  In  the  spring  of 
1870,  the  construction  of  a  new  fort  at  St  Privat  was  com- 
menced, for  the  protectioB  of  the  several  lines  of  r^way  which 
have  one  common  station ;  and  other  minor  forts  were  projected 
to  connect  and  Sank  the  larger  ones.  The  outer  circumference 
of  detached  works  was  about  14  miles,  and  all  these  forts  were 


Turning  to  the  railway  system,  we  find  that  from  Metz 
the  eastern  line  enters  German  territory  at  Forhach  to  Mann- 
heim and  Heidelheig,  with  hntnches  to  Treves  and  Bingen. 
The  northern  line,  by  Thionville  and  Luxemburg,  to  Li^ge, 
branching  by  Sedan  to  Mezi^res.  The  southern  line,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  enters  the  main  Paris-Strasbuig  line 
at  Frouard;  and  this  main  line  is  connected  with  Mezi^res 
by  two  branches  by  Chalons  and  £pemay  vid  Kheims.  The 
western  line  was  opened  for  a  short  distance  in  1867,  and 
should  have  been  completed  in  1871 ;  it  was  intended  to  con- 
nect  Metz  with  Chalons  by  St  Meuehould  and  Verdun. 

Thus,  if  in  organisation  France  was  inferior  to  her  adversary, 
she  was  equally  so  iu  her  fortifications,  preparations,  and 
strategic  communications. 

There  were  five  lines  of  operation  available  for  the  French : 

1.  By  Belgium  (Lille  to  Cologne  and  Wesel),  bat  this  was 

neutralised. 

2.  Treves  to  Coblenz. 

3.  Saarbriick  to  Mayence  and  Mannheim. 
4  Toul  to  Saveme  and  Strasbutg. 

5.  Belfort  and  Mulhaosen, 

The  entire  length  of  the  frontier  was  about  230  miles,  and 
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the  northern  portion  was  at  first  but  weakly  defended  along 
the  line  of  the  Saar,  which  was  most  threatened. 

It  was  quite  poBslble  for  the  French  to  concentrate  in  very 
superior  force  against  this  line  on  and  after  the  28th  July,  at 
a  time  when  the  German  concentration  was  only  commencing. 
For  this  reason  the  earnest  defences  of  the  frontier  line  was 
abandoned  by  the  Germans,  who  coutented  themselves  with 
simply  observing  it.  One  battalion  only  stood  in  Saarbriick. 
Saarlouis  was  garrisoned,  and  the  outposts  were  provided  by 
the  garrisons  in  the  Falatinato,  as  well  as  l^  the  Bavarian  garri- 
sons of  Landau  and  Gemeraheim ;  but  these  fortresses  were  in- 
sufficient to  atay  an  invasion.  Bastadt  was  also  occupied,  and 
the  bridge  at  Kehl  destroyed,  while  preparations  were  made 
to  obstruct  the  use  of  gunboats  on  Uie  Bhine.  The  Baden 
division  concentrated  at  the  former  place,  and,  on  the  25th, 
was  ready  to  take  its  share  iu  the  concentration  of  the  3d 
army,  so  as  to  secure  the  Bbioe  passages  for  its  use,  or  to 
defend  the  upper  passages  should  the  French  attempt  them. 

A  Wurtemberg  detachment  had  been  also  sent  to  demon- 
strate along  the  Black  Forest,  and  from  its  success  in  this 
respect  led  the  French  to  believe  that  a  corps  was  collected 
in  that  area. 

The  principle  enlisted  was  to  obtain  complete  concentra- 
tion at  secure  pointe  before  the  commencement  of  earnest 
operations.  It  was  preferable  to  abandon  territory  rather 
than  to  accept  action  with  inferior  force ;  and  thus  the 
Rhine,  or  ite  lower  course,  was  taken  as  the  line  of  general 
concentration  and  defence. 

But  the  French  corps  were  not  completed  sufficiently  early ; 
artillery  train  and  ambulances  were  still  wanting,  and  the 
regiments  were  yet  incomplete. 

Thus  July  passed  away  without  any  of  those  definite  enter- 
prises on  their  part  which  the  Germans  had  dreaded  so  much. 
The  operations  hitherto  were  characterised  only  by  outpost 
Bkirmishes ;  and  in  this  even  the  French  had  shown  little  skill, 
for  a  viaduct  on  the  Saargemund  line  was  broken  by  a  bold 
raid  of  German  cavalry. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  left  St  Cloud  on  the  28th  to  join 
the  army,  and  arrived  at  Metz  to  find  everything  still  in 
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disorder,  and  the  town  full  of  amateurs.  As  before  said,  his 
general  plan  was  to  concentrate  100,000  men  at  Straabarg, 
150,000  at  Metz,  and  80,000  at  Chalons,  and  uniting  these  at 
Maxau,  cross  into  Baden,  thus  separating  North  from  South 
Germany,  and  disturbing  the  German  concentntion.  The 
strategic  front  of  the  French  had  been  assumed  with  a  view 
to  the  initiative,  and  the  magazines  were  prepared  accord- 
ingly ;  but  entire  ignorance  existed  of  the  Prussian  plans,  or 
their  capacity  for  concentration. 

Lastly,  the  French  naval  preparations  were  equally  tardy 
■—nothing  was  ready  at  Cherboui^,  and  the  possibility  of 
employing  the  fleet  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  northern 
coast  soon  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety. 

On  the  2d  August  the  first  e£fort  was  made  by  the  French 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  activity,  the  purpose  being  mainly 
to  conceal  their  actual  want  of  preparation  under  the  guise  of 
a  reconnaissance  in  force.  The  Emperor,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial,  was  present;  and  the  result  of  an  unimportant 
action  at  Saarbriick,  in  which  the  2d  corps  was  oppoaed  by 
only  a  few  outpost  troops,  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  town. 

At  this  time  the  French  forces  were  somewhat  irregularly 
scattered  along  the  frontier.  Macmahon  had  been  directed  to 
move  to  the  northwai-d,  and  was  advancing  by  Hagenau  on 
FroschwUler,  which  is  near  Worth,  with  Douay's  division 
pushed  forward  on  the  right  of  his  march  to  Weissemburg. 
The  5th  corps  was  at  Sitsche,  linking  this  right  wing  with  the 
left,  which  was  chiefly  massed  near  S.  Avoid,  opposite  Saar- 
briick, Metz,  and  Thionville. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  compact  German  armies  con- 
centrated at  Treves,  near  Mayence,  and  at  Landau,  were  fully 
prepared  to  assume  the  ofTensive ;  and  the  left  wing  of  this 
vast  force,  the  army  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince,  was 
first  put  in  motion  on  the  4th  of  August  to  turn  the  left  of 
the  scattered  French  line,  and  force  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges. 

Thus  while  the  1st  army  was  directed  on  the  Saar,  and  the 

2d  was  to  advance  through  the  Palatinate,  the  3d  army  moved 

from  Landau  and  Gemersheim  against  the  almost  independent 

force  under  Macmahon. 

The  order  of  march  from  the  right  consisted  of  the  2d 
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Savaiians,  the  5th  and  11th  corps  with  Werder,  the  1st 
Bavaiiaos  and  4th  cavalry  divisioDS  being  in  reserve. 

The  FteDch  had  placed  the  2d  division  of  the  corps,  amount- 
ing to  S  battalions,  18  guns,  and  some  cavalry,  under  Abel 
Douay,  at  Weissembnig ;  and  that  general  had  reported  the 
Prussian  coDcentration  to  Ducrot  at  Worth,  Tvho  ordered  him 
to  stand  and  accept  action,  though  he  was  himself  ignorant 
of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  not  within  supporting  distance 
even,  when  an  attack  in  considerable  force  was  more  than 
probable 

The  lines  of  Weissembu^  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  but 
south  of  it  the  position  is  favourable,  and  though  the  town 
itself  is  fortified  in  the  old  fashion,  it  still  might  easily  have 
been  rendered  safe  &om  assault.  It  was  occupied  with  two 
battalions,  and  the  rest  of  the  division  was  posted  on  the 
Geissbei^,  with  small  detachments  holding  the  passages  of  the 
Lauter.  * 

The  unequal  character  of  the  impending  action  requires 
no  comment.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  ground  favour- 
ing to  conceal  the  Prussian  movement,  and  no  cavalry  was 
employed  by  the  French  to  obtain  infoimation  of  the  threat- 
ened danger. 

The  2d  Bavarians  commenced  the  action  by  opening  fire  on 
the  town,  and  the  5th  corps  crossed  the  Lauter  at  St  Bemy, 
while  the  11th  corps  effected  a  passage  further  down  the 
stream,  and  Werder  moved  on  Lauterburg, 

The  French  position  was  thus  taken  in  front  and  flank,  and 
it  was  fully  time  for  Douay  to  retire.  But  his  orders  had 
been  to  accept  battle,  and  the  action  continued  till  at  noon 
Weissembnrg  was  stormed,  and  an  attack  was  then  made  on 
the  Qeissberg  hill  in  rear.  The  first  attempt  to  storm  it  was 
bloodily  repulsed,  the  fire  from  the  castle  being  so  atmihilating 
that  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  await  the  result  of  the 
flanking  movement.  Finally,  the  French  batteries  were  taken 
under  infantry  Are,  and  destroyed.  Douay  was  kUled,  and 
the  French  retreated  upon  "Worth,  but  feebly  pursued  by  the 
victors,  as  only  the  divisional  cavalry  was  present. 

The  Prussian  loss  amoimted  to  700  men,  with  76  officers ; 
that  of  the  French  to  2000,  half  of  which  were  prisoners. 
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The  Gfirmans  bod  brought  22  battalions  and  an  oveipower- 
ing  force  of  artillery  against  the  -weak  French  division,  and 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  occupied  by  it  When  all  the 
troops  were  across  the  Lauter,  they  occupied  a  strategic  front 
of  17  miles. 

Macmabon,  informed  of  this  disaster,  determined  to  concen- 
trate at  Worth,  where  troops  had  been  moved  by  rail,  on  the 
4th  and  5th,  and  also  ordered  the  Ist  division  of  the  7th  corps 
up  from  Colmar,  vbicb,  reaching  Hagenan  without  artillery 
at  2  A.U.  on  the  5th,  marched  on  Worth. 

On  the  6th  the  Qermans  advanced — the  2d  Bavarians  to 
Lembach,  followed  by  the  Ist ;  the  Stb  corps  to  Frenschdorf, 
the  nth  on  Sulz,  and  Werder  on  Aschbach. 

Macmahon  determined  upon  accepting  action,  as  he  was 
reluctant  to  abandon  Alsace  without  fighting,  and  to  commence 
the  campaign  by  retreat. 

His  entire  force  only  amounted  to  five  infantry  and  two 
cavalry  divisions,  but  the  5th  corps  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
from  headquarters,  and  orders  were  sent  to  De  Failly  at 
Bitsche,  18  miles  from  Worth,  to  join  him  as  soon  as  poBsibla 
The  railway  from  Bitsche  to  Hagenau  passes  5  miles  from 
Worth,  but  De  Failly  only  directed  his  3d  division  to  move 
off  on  the  morning  of  the  6tb,  and  even  this  was  counter- 
ordered  when  within  10  miles  of  Worth,  for  the  general  feared 
being  attacked  himself,  and  Macmabon  was  thus  left  without 
the  anticipated  support. 

The  position  at  Worth  is  strong.  The  groond  selected  for 
defence  was  commanding  and  partly  wooded,  while  the  Sauer 
which  runs  along  its  front  is  a  deep  rivulet  with  scarped 
banks  only  passable  at  Gbrsdorf,  Worth,  and  Gunstet. 

Macmabon  was  altogether  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
enemy.  His  cavalry  were  not  employed,  and  the  details  of 
the  Prussian  march  were  therefore  not  reported.  He  made, 
however,  the  following  dispositions  of  his  army:— 

First  line. — Ducrot,  1st  division,  left ;  Baoul,  3d,  cOktre ; 
lArtigue,  4th,  right. 

Second  Una — Conseil  Dumesnil,  right ;  Pellfi,  2d  division, 
centre. 

Cavalry. — Behind  the  light  and  centre. 
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The  bridges  on  the  Saner  weie  left  standing ;  this  was  an 
error  in  jodgment,  for  there 'vas  no  room  for  offence  against 
such  odds,  and  these  points  of  passage  were  only  Taloable  to 
the  Gennans. 

The  action  was  not  expected  till  the  7th,  nor  was  it  pur- 
posed by  the  Germans ;  and  indeed  preparations  for  possible 
retreat  were  even  made  by  the  French,  while  the  Crown  Prince 
wished  merely  to  draw  his  forces  closer  together  on  tJie  6th 
before  arranging  to  attack,  as  Ms  adversary  evidently  meant 
to  stand  and  give  battle  at  Worth.  But  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  outposts  skirmished,  and  the  conunander  of  the 
German  advance,  thinking  the  enemy  were  about  to  withdraw, 
reconnoitred  his  position.  Firii^  ensued,  and  then  the 
Bavarians  on  the  right,  and  afterwards  the  5th  corps  on  the 
left,  joined  in.  It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  entered  into 
action  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  helping  to  disengage  the 
former ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  corps  harmon- 
ised  in  action  withont  express  orders,  ofTers  a  marlted  contrast 
with  the  want  of  unity  and  accord  on  the  French  side.  For 
though  Macmahon,  considering  their  movement  a  demonstra- 
tion, sent  fresh  orders  to  Ce  Failly,  which  were  received  at 
1  P.M.,  it  was  later  still,  and  with  evident  reluctance,  that  the 
3d  division  was  ordered  to  march  ou  Worth. 

The  6tb  corps  commenced  serious  action  at  8  A.H.,  and  con- 
tinued a  vigorous  cannonade  until  11.  A  decisive  attack  on 
the  village  of  Worth  was  successful  just  after  noon,  and  a 
French  attack  on  Gonstet,  later  in  the  day,  was  repulsed. 

The  5th  corps  then  advanced  on  Froachwiller,  with  the 
11th  gainst  the  French  right  at  Elsasshausen,  the  general 
disposition  of  the  troops  being  skirmishers  supported  by  -com- 
pany and  half-battalion  columns ;  and  this  attack,  vigorously 
pushed,  resnlted  in  the  drawing  in  of  the  French  right,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Niederwald.  The  frontal  attacks  of  the  5th 
corps  from  Worth  against  the  village  of  Elsasshausen  and 
FroBchwUler  had  been  most  difficult  and  costly.  They  were 
only  possible  as  the  flanking  attacks  succeeded,  but  the  pos- 
session of  the  wood,  on  which  the  French  right  had  rested, 
enabled  a  concentrated  advance  on  Elsasshausen  to  be  made, 
and  the  place  was  carried  about  2  P.M.  by  the  5th  and  11th 
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corps.  Macmaliou  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  this  im- 
portant point.  Infantry  was  pushed  forward  ham  Froech- 
willer  supported  by  a  cavalry  division,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail ;  the  cuirassiers  were  almost  destroyed ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  a  concentric  advance  on  Froschwiller  resulted  in 
its  capture  at  3.30  f.h. 

The  French,  now  routed,  retired  in  haste  by  Beichshofen 
into  the  Jagerthal  and  to  H^enan. 

Six  cavalry  r^ments  undertook  the  porsuit,  but  this  was 
suspended  at  Iteichshofen,  owii^  to  the  timely  appearance  of 
De  FaiUy'a  division  at  Niederbronn  where  all  contact  between 
the  two  armies  was  soon  lost. 

The  German  loss  was  8000  men  with  400  oflScera ;  that  of 
the  French,  6000  prisoners,  6  mitrailleuses,  and  35  guns, 
besides  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  victors  bivouacked  on 
the  ground,  having  concentrated  tot  the  battle  90,000  men 
against  40,000  French.  Macmahon  was  able  to  rally  at 
Niederbronn,  but  was  in  no  position  now  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Voages. 

Betreat  was  indispensable,  either  upon  Bitsche  or  Saveme, 
and,  deciding  upon  the  latter  as  safer,  he  reached  it  at  7  ajt. 
on  the  7th. 

The  Xst  army,  meanwhile,  was  continoing  its  march  to 
Saarlouis  and  Saatbriick;  and  the  2d  army  was  also 
approaching  the  Saar  through  the  Falatinate,  with  the  3d  and 
4th  corps  in  first  line,  covered  by  the  6th  and  6th  cavaliy 
divisions. 

The  character  of  the  manceuvre  contemplated  by  the  united 
armies  was  to  effect  a  huge  wheeling  movement  to  the  right, 
and  thus  the  Crown  Prince  had  the  start ;  but,  as  it  was  also 
necessaiy  to  give  him  time,  offence  on  the  6th  was  not 
contemplated  with  the  1st  army,  for  it  formed  the  pivot  of 
the  wheel,  and  was  to  be  advanced  to  Uie  line  of  the  Saar, 
merely  to  secure  the  right  of  the  2d  army. 

The  2d  French  corps,  with  the  Ist  division  on  the  left,  3d 
on  the  right,  and  2d  in  reserve,  stood  on  the  5th  of  August  in 
position  at  Spicheren,  which  had  been  strengthened  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Nine  miles  in  rear  was  the  3d  corps,  at  Saarge- 
mund  and  St  Arnold,  to  support  the  2d  corps  (on  the  railway). 
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wbile  the  4th  corpa  was  at  Bonzonville,  distant  16  miles,  and 
the  Guard  at  Courcelles. 

CouceatratioD  of  the  left  of  the  French  army  ffaa  possible, 
therefore,  in  a  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  1st  German  army  was  9  or 
10  miles  north  of  the  Saar,  the  7th  corps  forming  the  right 
wing,  the  8th  corps  the  left,  a  road  being  assigned  to  each 
division,  which  was  able  therefore  to  move  on  a  broad  Iront. 
The  3d  corps  belonging  to  the  2d  army  had  reached  Neun- 
kirchen  and  pushed  its  advance  to  Lutzhach,  the  4th  corpa 
being  on  the  left,  and  the  10th,  12th,  9th  corps,  and  Guard 
one  or  two  days'  march  in  rear.  The  7th  and  the  3d  corps 
were  ordered  by  Steinmelz  to  move  up  to  the  Saar,  their  move- 
ments being  concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  woods  and  by 
the  screen  of  cavalry, 

Frossard,  in  the  night  of  the  6th  and  6th,  drew  in  his 
advanced  posts  from  the  heights  overhanging  Saarbrttck,  his 
3d  division  camping  two  miles  south  of  the  Saar  about 
Spicheren. 

The  news  that  the  French  were  retreating  was  conveyed  at 
once  to  the  Prussians. 

Kheinbaben  and  Kamecke  (14th  division)  determined  on 
crossing  the  Saar,  and  when  the  cavalry  passed  it  at  11  A.M., 
and  reached  the  exercising  ground,  they  were  fired  at  from 
Spicheren.  At  11.30  the  advance  of  the  14th  division  crossed, 
and,  bringing  its  artillery  into  action,  reported  the  iact  t6 
Zastrow. 

Having  already  disposed  of  the  13th  division  upon  Forbach 
as  a  reconnaissance,  it  was  his  intention  to  attack  oH  the  7th, 
Saarbriick  being  held  as  a  lUbowsM  for  the  3d  corps. 

Kamecke,  convinced  that  a  rear-guard  only  was  before  him, 
advanced  on  his  own  responsibility  on  both  sides  of  the 
Forbach  road,  but  the  enemy  defdoyed  in  strength,  and 
sweeping  his  front  with  artillery,  soon  brought  the  Prussian 
advanced-^uard  to  a  stand-stiU.  The  French,  considering 
their  position  impregnable,  were  delighted  to  see  the  Prus- 
sians attack. 

Doriog's  cavalry  bad  informed  him  of  Kamecke's  action, 
and  he  instantly  ordered  his  brigade  to  Saarbriick ;  and,  in 
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addition,  AIvenslebeD  at  NeiinkiTclien,  at  2  p.il,  despatched 
every  available  man  to  the  field  of  battle  by  railway. 

The  8th  corps  also  pUBhed  forward. 

Thus  15  battalions,  7  squadrons,  and  12  batteriee  were 
being  sent  aa  reinfoicemente  from  different  sides ;  but  they 
only  began  to  arrive  by  slow  degrees  affxx  3  P.H.,  and  the  14th 
division  was  until  then  unsupported  on  the  field. 

Kamecke's  flanking  attacks  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
French  were  repulsed.  His  force  was  too  weak  to  effect 
much,  and  at  3  o'clock  his  entire  division  was  absorbed  in  the 
action.  But  help  was  at  hand,  for  two  batteries  and  the  40th 
£egiment  arrived  from  the  16th  division. 

Doling  and  Zastrow  preceded  their  troops  to  hasten  the 
action,  and  the  advance  of  the  5th  division  also  arrived. 

Goben,  coming  up  at  3.30,  was  directed  by  Doring  agwnst 
the  French  right,  as  was  also  the  40th  Begiment. 

The  attack  was  gradually  successful.  The  12th  B^iment 
arrived  by  rail  at  4^30.  On  the  right  the  28th  inlantt;  bri- 
gade was  eng^ed  in  hard  fighting. 

Zastrow  took  command  at  5  p.m.,  and  Alvenaleben  also 
appeared  with  fresh  troops.  The  French  retired  to  a  second 
position,  keeping  the  first  under  fire,  and  still  checking  the 
Prussians ;  bnt^  taking  the  offensive,  Frossard  attacked  them 
three  times  frontally,  and  was  repulsed  on  each  occasion. 

After  one  more  effort,  feeling  flanking  troops  on  their  right, 
the  French  retired  towards  Saargemuud. 

The  13th  division  reached  Forbach  about  8.30,  and,  by  its 
appearance,  produced  a  panic  which  drew  the  French  off  their 
line  of  retreat 

Bazaine  had  offered  aasistance,  but  this  was  declined  by 
Frossard,  and  no  further  effort  to  help  him  was  made. 

Thus  here,  as  at  Worth,  the  French  corps  were  not  in  inti- 
mate harmony  and  union  as  were  the  Prussians. 

This  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Fmssiau  success :  though 
there  was  a  frequent  change  of  command  on  their  side  during 
the  fight,  the  same  tactics  were  applied  throughout 

Frossard  had  31  battalions  and  15  batteries,  and  bad  lost  2000 
prisoners;  the  Prussians  only  27  battalions  and  16  batteries 
engaged,  oat  of  which  they  had  lost  4000  killed  and  wonnded. 
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FroBSord  teocbed  Saargemund  at  10  a.m.  on  the  7tb,  and 
tbe  farther  retreat  to  Puttelange  to  join  Bazaine  was  most 
disorderly.    There  was  quite  a  panic  at  headquarters. 

The  question  whether  to  coDcentr&te  at  Chalons  or  Metz 
was  anzioTisly  disciuBed,  and  finall;  the  latter  course  was 
decided  on,  the  5th  corps  being  directed  to  retreat  on  Nancy. 
The  1  at  and  7th  were  to  concentrate  at  Chalons,  and  to  remain 
there  under  Maomabon's  command.  Bazaine  was  now  placed 
in  supreme  command,  and  the  6th  corps  ordered  up  from 
Chalons.  De  Failly  retired  by  Saarbourg  upon  Petite  Pierre, 
which  be  reached  at  3  p.m.  on  the  7tb;  Macmalion  got  to 
Saarboo^  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli ;  the  7tb  corps  left 
Belfort ;  and  thns  was  effected  a  genentl  retreat  of  the  French, 
who  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Yosges  and  surrendered  Alsace. 

On  the  Prussian  side,  the  cavalry  were  launched  forward  on 
the  morning  of  the  7tb  by  the  1st  and  3d  armies. 

The  2d  army  moved  by  Hombntg  on  Saargemund. 

On  tbe  8th  the  greater  portion  of  the  German  armies  were 
on  French  soiL  All  fear  of  invasion  of  Germany  was  at  on 
end.  The  morale  of  the  French  army  had  been  most  seriously 
affected.  Its  reorganisation  was  essential,  and  that  must  take 
place  behind  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  the  chief  passage  of 
which  lay  through  Metz. 

^e  right  of  this  line  was  the  wealc  point,  and  tJiis  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  Ist  and  5th  corps ;  but  these,  already  shaken 
and  too  disoi^nised  to  be  of  use  on  the  frontier,  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  tbe  former  by  Nenfchateau  and  Chaumont, 
on  Chalons. 

Bepeated  counter  -  orders  did  not  tend  to  restore  confi- 
dence. The  5th  corps  had  been  directed  on  Nancy,  then 
was  permitted  to  select  the  route  to  lAugres ;  next  was  ordered 
to  Toul,  and  was  finally  left  to  take  the  best  road  it  could 
towards  Chalons,  and  moved  therefore  on  Chaumont. 

The  FroBsians  were  in  no  huny  to  porsue.  The  3d  army, 
which  had  been  the  longest  in  motion,  and  had  been  twice 
engaged,  leqoired  a  day's  rest.  The  position  of  the  remainder 
of  the  French  forces,  and  the  question  whether  they  would 
defend  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  was  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
it  was  necessary  still  to  continue  the  wheel  to  the  right  on 
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Saarbriick.  Thus  the  let  army  halted  oq  the  Saar ;  the  2(t 
army  moved  down  to  imite  it  with  the  left;  the  3d  army 
formed  into  five  colnmnB,  crossed  the  Yosges  in  two  days,  and 
tmited  with  the  2d  army  along  the  Saar.  The  Ist  corps  and 
the  2d  and  3d  cavalry  divisions  now  joined  the  armiee. 

The  retreat  of  the  main  French  army  was  conducted  with 
much  deliberation,  and,  except  the  troops  beaten  at  "Worth, 
the  Army  of  the  Ehine  fell  back  by  St  Avoid  on  Metz,  which 
it  reached  on  the  12th,  and  halted  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
city,  to  make  extensive  preparation  on  the  13th  foi  the  paaaage 
of  the  Moselle. 

This  was  commenced  on  the  14th,  and  by  the  afternoon  a 
large  proportion  of  the  troops  had  crossed,  leaving  the  3d 
corps  (Decaen)  to  cover  the  retreat.  But  after  uniting  on  the 
Saar,  the  German  armies  had  pushed  forward,  and  late  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  the  advanced-guard  of  the  7th  corps  of 
the  1st  army  reached  Laquenay,  and,  with  the  view  of  delay- 
ing the  proposed  retreat,  at  once  vigorously  attacked.  Small 
as  the  force  was,  it  effected  its  object  The  French  march  was 
checked ;  and  as  the  1st  and  remainder  of  the  7th  Qennaa 
corps  came  up,  the  4th  corps  (Ladmiranlt)  had  to  be  recalled 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mos^e,  where,  with  the  Gaard  in 
reserve,  but  unemployed,  it  resisted  snccess&illy  the  enemy's 
advance,  until  night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  sides 
claim  the  victory. 

Bazaine  seems  to  have  committed  a  grave  fault  in  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  general  action.  His 
fear  lest  the  defenceless  nature  of  the  detached  works  on 
this  side  should  render  theii  assault  possible  appears  need- 
less, for  it  is  doabtful  if  late  in  the  evening  the  enemy  would 
have  recognised  their  comparative  belpleesnees,  or  risked  a 
danger  the  extent  of  which  could  not  he  foreseen.  Metz, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion, and  the  retreat  would  have  been  unmolested  for  one  day 
at  least.  If  the  defence  of  the  Moselle  line  were  intended,  the 
entire  army  should  have  been  used  for  the  purpose ;  if  retreat 
was  Bazaine's  object,  be  should  have  gone  at  once. 

On  the  15th  the  retreat  was  continued  by  the  southern  of 
the  two  roads  which,  leading  from  Metz  to  Yerdun,  pass,  the 
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one  by  Gravelotte,  Bezonville,  Mara-la-Tour,  the  other  by  St 
Frirat  and  Briey.  But  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  battle  of 
the  preceding  day  was  already  felt  By  night  the  2d  and  6th 
corps  were  near  Bezonville,  and  the  Ouard  in  rear  at  Grave- 
lotte, while  the  3d  and  ^ih  corps  were  making  for  the  northern 
road;  but  at  4  Jl.il  on  the  16th,  when  it  waa  intended  to  con- 
tinue  the  movement,  the  latter .  corps  was  not  yet  in  line. 
Thus  the  retrograde  movement  was  deferred  till  noon,  but 
long  before  that  hour  had  struck,  the  Prussian  cavalry  and 
hoiae  artillery  had  come  into  action  on  the  plateau  south  of 
the  Gravelotte  road,  and  thoB  brought  on  the  battle  of  Yion- 
ville-Mars-la-Tour. 

The  position  of  the  three  German  armies  on  the  preceding 
night  were  as  follows : — 


iBt  Axmj, 
1st  cotpa, 


Sd  Ann^, 
lOthcorpa, 


Sd  „ 
Ouaid,  . 
4th  carp*, 
3d  Army,  Crown  Prince. 
1st  BaTariani,  . 
2d  Bavarians,  . 
6th  corps,  Kirchbach, 
11th  corps,  Bose, 
WiiTtembergere, 
Badenera, 


Steinmetz,  ,        .         ^ 
Miuiteaftel,  (Metiand 

Zaettov,     .  (     Coarcelles. 

Von  Qoben,        .         J 
6th  cavalry  division,       Tbiaaconrt. 
Voigta  Ehetz,      ,  Pont-i-Monason. 

AlTeneleben,       .  Chenunot. 

Mannstein,  jurt  arrived,  Buchy. 
Prince  Saxony,    .  Soigne. 

Franzecky,  just  arrived,  Han-8Ui-Nied. 
Wilrtembei^,       .  Dieul  ouard. 

Alvensleben,  Marbache. 


i  Nancy. 
Lnneville. 


The  commander  of  the  2d  army  issued  the  following  direc- 
tions for  the  16th :  lUieinbaben  was  to  push  on  to  the  Yerdun 
road  to  Thiaucourt^  supported  by  the  10th  corps. 

Later  the  3d  corps  was  to  cross  and  march  on  Mars-Ia-Tour 
by  Gorze,  and  the  12th  corps  was  directed  to  Pont-ii-Mouason 
— the  Prince's  object  being,  by  a  strong  reconnaissance,  to 
ascertfun  whether  Bazaine  was  retreating  or  not. 

The  3d  corps  and  6th  cavalry  division  were  moved  on 
Mars-la-Tonr  and  Vionville. 
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The  lOtb  corps  and  5th  cavalry  division  on  St  Hilaire,  and 
the  9th  corps  on  Silligoy,  covered  the  passage,  ^le  latter 
corps  was  released  by  the  7th  and  8th  taking  position  between 
the  Seille  and  Moselle,  and  was  ordered  to  follow  the  3d  in 
support  The  12th  to  Pont-i-Mousson  on  the  road  to  St 
Hilaire ;  thus  forming  a  reserve  to  the  10th,  as  the  9th  did  to 
the  3d  corps. 

Behind  these  was  the  Ghiard.  The  2d  corps,  which  was 
furthest  behind,  was  ordered  to  move  on  the  16th  to  Bacby ; 
and  on  the  ]  7th  to  Font-^Monsson,  where  they  were  to  cross 
the  river,  the  4th  corps  moving  towards  TooL 

Battle  was  not  expected  by  the  Fmssians  on  the  16th.  It 
was  20  miles  to  the  Verdun  road,  but  the  zeal  of  the  Germans 
overcame  these  difBcnlties,  thus  placing  them  in  some  danger, 
and  many  thank  Bazaine's  tardiness  for  their  success. 

The  3d  oorps  crossed  the  Moselle  at  Font  -  ^  -  Mousson. 
Noveant,  Champey.  Beports  were  received  at  8  A.H.  that  the 
French  were  retiring  by  Vionrille  towards  the  north  and  west 

Buddenbroch  was  then  directed  to  Mars-la-Toar  to  intorcept 
them  with  the  6th  cavalry  division,  and  on  arriving  at 
Fremont  was  ordered  to  wheel  to  the  right  and  carry  the 
heights  of  Flavigny  and  Yionville,  which  was  effected  by  10. 

StUlpnagel  at  this  hour  debouched  from  Gorze  upon  Ancon- 
ville  on  the  right  and  was  engaged  here  at  St  Amould. 

In  this  position  the  left,  under  Buddenbroch,  the  centra 
composed  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  right  (under  Stnlpnagel) 
were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  French  ;  but,  supported  by 
the  cavalry,  they  held  the  grovrnd. 

Rheinbaben  (5th  cavalry  division)  had  bivouacked  at  Xan- 
ville,  and  in  the  early  morning  moved  off  on  Mars-la-Tonr, 
where  be  touched  the  head  of  the  French  columns. 

He  intimated  to  Alvensleben  that  he  would  support  liig 
attack  on  Yionville,  and  informed  the  10th  corps  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  had  two  horse  batteries  attached,  belonging 
to  the  reserve  of  the  latter  corps. 

This  force  was  marching  its  1st  division  from  Thiaucourt 
on  St  Hilaire,  the  brigade  Lehmann  moving  on  Chambly  to 
support  Itheinbaben;  its  other  division  was  left  at  Pont-&< 
Mousson  at  balf-past  4  o'clock. 
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Lelunann  Hearing  firing  at  Tronville,  shaped  his  course 
there,  and  arrived  at  11.30.  The  Idth  division  first  received 
orders  to  inarch  to  the  battle-field  at  noon,  when  near  St 
Hilaira  Schwarzkoppen  arrived  in  the  vicinity  about  3  P.H. 
with  the  dragoons  of  the  Guard. 

Kraatz  Koschlaw  reached  Tronville  at  4,  and  the  first 
reinforcements  of  infantry  were  received  by  the  3d  corps  at 
3.30 ;  bat  later  on,  portions  of  the  8th  and  9th  corps  arrived. 

Bamekow  of  the  8th  corps  marching  from  Frontigny,  which 
he  reached  at  1  P.H.,  heard  the  fir^&  marched  again  for 
Noveant,  crossed  the  Moselle  and  reached  Gorze  at  3.30.  The 
9th  corps  followed,  and  reached  the  same  point  at  6.30  to 
cover  the  right  of  the  Prussian  line. 

The  fiiat  French  troops  engaged  were  Canrobert's  and 
Froasard's,  the  Guard  being  in  reserve  at  St  MarceL 

Lebceuf  now  commanding  the  3d  corps,  and  Ladcniranlt,  on 
the  other  road,  had  halted  aboat  2.30,  their  columns  directed 
towards  Bruville,  and  were  confronted  by  the  10th  German 
corps  on  the  road  between  Yionville  and  Mars-la-Tour.  The 
Pruasians  suffered  severely  from  the  French  batteries,  which 
were  therefore  charged  successfully  by  Bredow's  cavalry 
brigade ;  this  almost  succeeded  in  checking  the  fire,  but  at  the 
cost  of  terrible  loss. 

The  Prussians  left  in  disorder  at  Bruville  were  also  bril- 
liantly covered  by  Bheinbaben's  cavalry. 

Bamekow  (8th  corps)  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  support 
SttUpnagel,  whose  right  was  being  turned,  and  was  opposed 
by  the  French  Guard. 

Still  further  on  the  right  the  Hesse- tJarmstadt  brigade  of 
Mannstein  (9th  corps)  arrived,  and  entirely  relieved  Stiilpnagel. 
Darkness  now  ended  the  battle. 

The  Boathem  road  was  finally  in  possession  of  the  Prussians, 
with  a  loss  of  17,000,  including  650  officers,  while  the  French 
suffered  a  loss  of  23,000  men,  80,000  on  each  side  having  been 
ei^aged. 

From  his  own  words  Bazaine  shows  that  he  was  aware  that 
at  least  30,000  Prussians  with  cavalry  were  on  his  flank  on 
the  I5th,  and  had  warned  Frossard,  Caniobert,  and  Fenton  of 
the  fact. 
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It  is  a  q^uestion  whether  his  own  dispositions  for  the  16th, 
iinder  these  circamstancea,  were  the  beat  which  could  have 
been  made  with  the  intention  of  gaining  Verdun. 

These  dispositions  are  known,  as  well  as  the  reasons  ha 
adduces  to  justify  them. 

'  Certain  it  is  that  the  Prussiana  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
French  army  on  the  southern  route,  but  only  a  covering 
corps.  They  conceived  that  the  principal  columns  would 
march  by  the  two  northern  roads. 

Bazaine  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  report  of  hostile 
movements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  below  Metz,  possi- 
bly due  to  the  attempted  coup  de  main  upon  Thionville ;  bat  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  sufficient  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  certaia 
information  on  the  subject.  The  passage  of  the  Moselle  by 
20,000  cavalry  could  scarcely  he  efTected  without  detailed  in- 
formation being  sent  into  Metz ;  and  what  the  difficnlties  of 
ground  about  Briey  were,  where  the  passi^  of  troops  alone 
was  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  On  the  whol^ 
both  assertions  seem  insufBcient  to  justify  the  rejection  of 
this  line.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  force  in  the 
motive  given  of  keeping  both  columns  together  when  the 
enemy  was  known  to  be  so  near,  and,  as  he  could  not  yet 
be  in  great  force,  of  punishing  him  it  he  had  the  temerity  to 
attack. 

^ain,  the  delay  on  the  15th  and  16th  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Bomy.  Ought  that  battle  to  have 
been  allowed  to  assume  the  dimensions  which  it  attained? 
Ought  not  the  French  rather  to  have  fallen  back  under  cover 
of  the  forts,  than  to  have  awaited  reinforcements  &om  troops 
which  were  already  far  advanced  in  retreat  t 

Bazaine's  justification  for  fighting  here  is,  that  Metz  was 
not  safe,  and  that  it  was  feared  the  Prussians  might  make  a 
serious  attempt  upon  it.  He  is  supported  in  this  by  Coiffi- 
nitre's  high  authority. 

But  he  retired  altogether  daring  the  ensuing  night,  so  that 
on  the  following  day  the  fortress  was  in  precisely  the  same 
danger ;  and  finally  the  question  was  whether,  retreat  for  the 
army  being  once  decided  upon,  the  preservation  of  the  fortress 
was  a  consideration  of  superior  weight  to  a  safe  retrograde 
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movemeut  Probably  it  will  be  decided  that  Bezaine  was 
wrong  in  fighting  at  Bomy,  under  the  circumstaQces ;  that 
retreat  waa  his  definite  objective ;  and  that  the  very  pro- 
blematic danger  to  which  the  fortress  waa  exposed,  should 
not  have  beea  made  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Cut  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bazaine  had  only  taken 
over  supreme  command  thirty-siz  hours  before ;  that  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  earlier  strategic  operations  ;  that  he  bad 
every  reason  to  continue  the  measures  hitherto  initiated ;  that 
he  was  fettered,  on  taking  command,  to  a  line  of  action  to 
which  he,  with  many  others,  was  opposed ;  end  that  the 
Emperor  was  as  ignorant  as  was  Bazaine  of  the  forward  state 
of  the  turning  movement  of  the  Frussiana.  Whilst  Bazaine 
was  fighting  at  Bomy,  at  least  one  division  of  the  Frussian 
second  army  was  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  at 
Font4-Monsson. 

The  delay  of  the  IStb,  and  the  postposement  of  the  l6th, 
were  the  direct  results  of  the  battle  of  Bomy.  The  3d  and 
4th  corps  coald  not  take  up  their  positions  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  13th,  before  the  forenoon  of  the  16tb, 
and  Bazaine  proposed  to  continue  his  retreat  at  2  f.h.  that 
day. 

Eveiy  hour  of  the  intervening  delay  is  ftdly  to  be  accounted 
for. 

Le  Boeuf  and  Ladmirault  bad  to  be  victualled  and  re- 
supplied  with  ammunition  on  their  passE^e  through  the 
fortress,  which  was  in  itself  necessarily  slow,  and  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  them  were  eight  to  ten  miles  to  the  west 
of  it.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  city,  the  number  of  ab- 
sentees after  the  battle  was  considerable,  and  difficulty  waa 
found  in  rallying  them. 

The  cLuestion,  however,  presents  itself,  whether,  considering 
that  he  had  accepted  action  on  the  14th,  and  in  the  &ce  of 
the  intelligence  which  poured  into  headquarters  on  the  16th, 
the  earlier  dispositions  should  not  have  been  altered,  for 
which  there  was  ample  time,  and  the  further  movement  of  the 
Guard  and  6th  corps  have  been  made  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  3d  and  4th,  which  had  been  retarded  by  the  battle.  The 
maroh  might  then  have  been  covered  and  masked  by  proper 
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use  of  the  powerful  c&valiy  of  the  French,  supported  hy  suffi- 
cient aitUleiy. 

That  Bazaine  failed  to  reconnoitre  in  force  to  tiie  eonth, 
and  to  occnpy  the  defile  of  Gorze,  seems  to  indicate  that  be 
was  still  in  earnest  as  to  retreat  on  the  early  momiug  of  the 
16th,  and  that  he  hardly  yet  realised  the  extent  to  which 
the  action  at  Bomy  bad  really  compromised  that  operation. 

Bat  although  he  might  be  reluctant  to  part  with  any  con- 
siderable force  of  infantry,  the  position  of  his  cavalry  division^ 
was  certainly  faulty  to  a  d^ree,  though  determined  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  appearance  of  Prussian  cavalry  on  the 
actual  line  of  retreat. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  Bazaine  was 
wavering  at  this  period  between  the  duty  of  obeying  the 
precise  orders  which  had  been  handed  to  him,  and  distaste 
for  the  operation  dictated.  Whether  on  account  of  the  moral 
effect'  on  the  soldiers,  whether  on  account  of  the  danger 
entailed  upon  the  army,  or  whether  from  anxiety  to  be  re- 
lieved from  further  fetters,  and  to  take  his  own  line,  ia  for 
later  history  to  determine.  Probably  he  was  influenced 
more  or  less  by  all  of  them. 

What  is  quite  certain  is  that,  when  he  found  himself 
attacked  as  he  had  anticipated,  on  the  16th  at  9  A.H. — when 
he  saw  that  his  retreat  to  Verdun,  with  the  given  dispositions, 
could  only  be  effected  after  a  more  or  less  decisive  victory, 
and  that,  failing  in  this,  if  he  let  go  his  hold  on  Metz  his 
army  woold  be  exposed  to  destruction — he  preferred  certain 
retreat  and  refuge  in  Metz  to  the  uncertainty  attaching  to 
the  other  operation;  and  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Bomy  for  the  express  purpose  of  imped- 
ing the  operation  proposed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  his 
resolution  when  he  affirms  that  it  was  not  until  the  following 
day  he  was  informed  how  bare  of  subsisting  means  that 
great  fortress  was — a  fact  which  will  remain  onintelligible 
toalL 

Perhaps  it  will  be  just  to  conclude  that  Bazaine  did  not 
regret  that  the  incidents  of  the  16th  fomished  an  excuse  for 
delaying  the  execution  of  a  retreat  for  which  he  had  always 
been  disinclined. 
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This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  bis  conduct  of  the  action  of 
Kezonrille. 

After  the  battle  of  the  16tli  the  only  line  of  letreat  for 
Bazaine  was  evidently  the  line  Longuioa-Sedao.  He  might 
possibly  hard  supplied  bis  army  vitb  ammunition,  which 
is  one  of  the  leasons  he  gives  for  his  delay,  daring  the  march 
by  the  two  roads  which  he  would  cover. 

There  may  be  yet  another  reason.  Niel's  tactica  bad 
been  based  on  the  value  of  the  defensive  with  so  good  an 
arm  as  the  Chassepdt  and  tha  over-rated  importance  attached 
to  the  mitrailleuae.  Ths  position  of  Amanvilliers,  on  which 
these  tactica  could  be  tried  hopefully,  was  close  at  hand ; 
there  was  ample  time  to  intrench  it ;  and  while  there  was 
a  possibility  of  victory,  the  stntegio  purpose  of  being  able  in 
that  case  to  separate  the  German  armies  tram  their  base  was 
at  the  same  time  answered. 

Bazaine,  however,  assigns  as  reasons  for  the  step  he  took 
bis  want  of  provision  and  ammunition,  and  that  Metz  was  not 
able  to  hold  out  for  more  than  fifteen  days  without  the  army : 
but  the  Germans  seem  to  donbt  his  intention  of  retreating 
at  all;  and  so  perfectly  was  some  part  of  the  position  in- 
trenched, that  this  could  hardly  have  been  completed  on  the 
17th  after  the  retreat  from  Rezonvilla 

Whatever  be  the  real  reason,  the  French,  bivouacking  on 
the  field  on  the  night  of  the  16tb,  fell  back  early  the  next 
morning  to  the  heights  overlooking  the  Mance  rivulet^  &cing 
west;  tbeir  right,  the  6th  corps,  resting  on  St  Frivat;  the 
centra  the  4th  and  3d  corps,  at  Amanvillieni  and  the  &rm 
of  La  Folie ;  and  the  left,  the  2d  corps,  at  Point  du  Joiur ; 
the  Guard  beii^  held  in  reserve  in  rear  of  this  Sank  at  St 
Martin. 

Bazaiue's  purpose  was  purely  defensive,  his  object  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  and  a  possible  opportunity  for  seriously 
endangering  his  retreat ;  but  even  for  this  his  dispositions, 
with  a  strong  left,  a  weak  right,  and  a  badly-posted  reserve, 
were  &r  from  faultless.  The  position  itself,  too,  bad  one  grave 
element  of  weakness.  There  were  thick  woods  and  steep 
slopes  immediately  in  rear  of  it,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of 
mancenvring,  in  order  to  reinforce  any  threatened  point  of  bis 
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line,  was  Aormoosly  increased ;  v/hUe,  in  case  of  defeat,  6ne 
line  of  retreat  was  alone  feasible,  that  on  Metz  itsel£ 

Meanwliile  the  Qermans  had  determined  on  concentrating 
the  greater  part  of  the  1st  and  2d  armies  on  the  battle-field  of 
the  16th.  Only  the  l&t  corps  and  3d  cavalry  division  vere 
left  on  the  right  bank  of  the  tlosella  The  4th  corpa  vas  at 
Toul,  the  12th  advanced  to  Pont-i-Mousson,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  v^ere  hurried  across  the  river,  and,  by  4  p.m.  on 
the  17th,  had  bivouacked  by  corps  on  the  Bezonville  plateau, 
in  the  following  order,  from  the  left :  Guard,  12th,  3d,  9th, 
8th,  and  7th, — the  10th  being  in  second  line.  Finally,  the 
French  position  was,  as  far  as  possible,  reconnoitred,  and  then 
the  Count  von  Moltke,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  formed  their  plan  of  attack  for  the 
next  day. 

It  was  decided  to  move  northward,  in  direct  echelon  from 
the  left  In  first  line,  12th,  Guard,  9th,  8th,  and  7th  corps ; 
in  second  line,  the  10th  on  the  left,  and  2d  corpa  on  the  right, 
— each  moving  in  masses  of  army  divisions. 

The  advance  commenced  at  6  A.H.,  and  when  the  first  stage 
of  the  movement,  that  of  reaching  the  Conflans  road,  was 
completed,  the  exact  position  of  the  French  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  a  wheel  of  the  entire  army  to  the  right  was 
ordered. 

The  Fi'ench  right  was  expected  to  be  at  Amanvilliera ;  and  at 
10.30  the  King's  orders  were  issued  for  a  general  attack,  coupled 
with  a  turning  movement  by  the  13th  corps;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  enemy's  right  extended  even  farther,  and  the 
flanking  movement  required,  therefore,  more  time.  From  this 
it  is  apparent  that  the  German  intention  from  the  beginning 
was  to  shut  the  French  into  Metz,  rather  than  endeavour  to 
cut  them  from  the  fortress.  The  2d  corps,  acting  as  a  reserve 
to  the  Prussian  right,  was  one  entire  march  behind. 

The  9th  corps  began  the  battle  with  its  artilleiy,  about 
noon,  at  Montigny.  At  2  o'clock  the  Guard  came  into  action 
on  its  left  against  St  Marie  auz  Chines,  and  soon  after  12  the 
8th  corps,  moving  by  Bezonville  on  Oravelotte,  joined  in  the 
combat,  on  the  right  of  the  9th  corps,  it  being  in  turn  sup- 
ported on  its  right  by  the  7th  corps.    Thus,  at  2  p.m.,  250 
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guns  were  ia  action  against  the  French  position ;  and  by  4 
o'clocic  its  infinence  had  been  felt  on  St  Frivat  and  Atnauvil- 
liers,  St  Marie  aiix  Chines  bad  been  stormed,  and  the  Saxon 
artillery  soon  opened  fire  gainst  Bonconrt  and  St  Piivat. 

But  op  to  5  o'clock  the  position  of  affairs  was  not  nnfavonr- 
able  to  the  French.  They  had  successfully  held  theii  ground 
under  heavy  artillery-fire ;  and  when  the  Guard  corps,  advanc- 
ing from  St  Marie,  attempted  to  storm  St  Privat  over  the 
open  ground  lying  between  the  village,  it  was  repulsed  with 
terrible  loss. 

'  But  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  outflanking  move- 
ment and  the  concentrated  artillery-fire  against  the  French 
right  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  When  the  12th  corps  of  Saxons 
reached  Bonconrt,  north  of  St  Privat,  at  6.30,  their  attack, 
seconded,  by  the  Guard,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  village 
and  the  throwing  back  of  the  French  right  in  disorder  upon 
Metz. 

A  little  later,  the  2d  corps  arrived  upon  the  field  and  sup- 
ported tiie  action  of  the  7th  and  8th  corps ;  but  on  the  French 
left  the  troops  bivouacked  that  nigfat  upon  the  field.  The 
Germans,  with  211,000  men  and  820  guns,  had  lost  19,038 
men ;  and  the  French,  with  112,000  men  and  542  guns,  11,705 : 
thus  the  percentile  of  loss  on  the  former  side  was  about 
l-8th,  and  on  the  latter,  about  l-7th. 

The  battle  had  been  chiefly  an  artillery  and  infiantry  com- 
bat, in  which  cavalry  took  very  little  part.  It  was  the  first 
in  which  the  King  had  commanded  in  person,  and  the  first: 
which  was  fought  designedly  and  according  to  plan.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  mornii^  were  uncertain,  and  alterations  in  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  bad  to  be  foreseen  and  prepared  for,  so 
that  the  character  of  the  march,  bearing  in  mind  that  changes 
in  minor  disposition  occurred  as  information  arrived,  was 
most  difficult ;  and  that  it  was  completed  and  executed  in 
most  perfect  order  is  due  to  the  Prussian  staff  alone. 

The  King  had  remained  on  the  right  flank  of  the  attack 
thronghout  the  day,  leaving  the  left  wing  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  special  reserves  had  been  told  off  to  the  right 
centre  and  left. 

Bazaine   had   remained   throughout   the  day  on  hia  own 
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extreme  lefl;  vhere  he  coald  not  overlook  what  waa  gcnng  on 
on  t^e  other  flank ;  and  the  position  of  hia  reserve,  posted  with 
him,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  mare  imxious  concerning 
his  commanications  with  Metz  than  with  Chalons.  Owing  to 
its  foully  position,  when  it  did  move  it  airived  too  late  to  be 
of  use; 

There  are  some  special  points  of  interest,  from  a  tactical 
point  of  view,  r^arding  the  hattle. 

The  German  infantry  was  often  moved  under  artillery-fiie 
in  columns  of  battalions,  sometimes  with  the  regulated  inter- 
vala,  without  excessive  loss,  owing  to  the  indifferent  chaiacta 
of  the  French  artillery. 

Columns  present  great  advantages  in  great  battles  such  as 
thoB^  for  they  are  well  under  command  and  easy  of  direction. 
The  Germans  stood  artillery  -  fire,  too,  for  better  than  the 
French. 

In  a  close  country,  company  columns  and  sldrmiBhing  lines 
were  formed  at  considerable  distance  wherever  it  was  intended 
to  engage.    Sometimefi  this  was  done  too  for  off,  and  the  sub-  . 
sequent  direction  of  the  troops  was  more  difficult  accordingly. 

Ordinarily,  in  advancing  to  attack,  the  first  line  of  a  brigade 
consisted  almost  always  of  company  columns  contiguous  to 
each  other ;  very  rarely  with  two  companies  in  advance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  half-battalions. 

The  French  formed  very  dense  skirmishing  lines  with  two 
or  four  companies  in  support,  and  opened  fire  at  1000-1400 
paces. 

The  eGfect  of  this  6re  was  at  times  severe  and  anrpriaing, 
but  never  sufficient  to  check  the  advance. 

The  skirmishing  division  of  the  Fruasiona,  on  arriving  at 
600  paces  from  the  enemy's  line,  proved  insufficient 

Advance  was  here  checked,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  division  was 
reinforced  by  a  second,  both  seeking  cover  in  lying  flat  down. 
All  engaged  recognised  the  necessity  of  this  step :  1st,  to 
reply  to  the  enemy's  fire  with  a  chance  of  success ;  2d,  to  pro- 
vent  the  excessive  exposure  of  the  supports.  The  distance  of 
supports  was  as  far  in  rear  as  possible  with  a  view  to  their 
co-operation. 

It  was  impossible  to  place  closed  bodies  at  150  pace^  distance 
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without  cover,  or  even  lying  down.  The  clioice  lay  between 
either  increasing  the  distance  oi  extending,  and  of  these  the 
last  step  was  the  most  frequent,  as  reinforcements  were  soon 
necessary,  and  gaps  had  to  be  filled  np. 

The  management  of  those  supports  was  most  difficult ;  often 
in  advaociug  they  extended  without  order,  lost  the  control  of 
their  ofGcers,  and  entered  of  their  own  accord  the  fighting  line. 

The  din  of  action  at  quarters  so  close  was  such  that  the 
officer's  voice  was  not  audible,  and  his  esample  only  per- 
ceptible. 

It  often  occurred  that  entire  regiments  were  dissolved  into 
the  firing  line,  and  that  the  supports  were  formed  by  the  second 
line  of  battla 

The  akirmishing  fire  commenced  at  from  500  to  150  paces, 
and  the  irregular  skirmishing  line  waving  at  points  backwards 
and  forwards,  rendered  its  direction  or  control  most  difBcnlt ; 
but  these  tactics  were  unavoidable.  It  was  indispensable  to 
exhaust  the  offensive  force  of  the  breech-loader  before  assault 
could  be  undertaken. 

Wherever  an  attempt  was  made  to  chai^  before  this  had 
been  effected,  it  invariably  failed. 

Still  greater  was  the  absence  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
French  noticeabia  Their  discipline  was  loose,  and  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  rely  sufficiently  upon  their  officers,  though 
the  necessity  for  this  is  mno  greater  than  ever  in  order  to 
retain  command  over  men  in  action, 

Keither  Germans  nor  French  ever  succeeded  in  bringing 
closed  bodies  into  the  line  of  fire,  or  in  advancing  either  by 
battalions  or  companies  in  line  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
volleys. 

Every  officer  recognised  the  impossibility  of  this  peace 
manceuTre  at  once,  and  abandoned  the  idea  on  the  offensive. 
On  the  defensive  it  proved  almost  equally  impracticabia 

Both  aides  altered  their  tactics.  If  the  French  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  firing  with  deployed 
lines,  BO  did  the  Prussians  in  deployed  companies  or  half- 
companies. 

The  occasions  on  which  volleys  were  fired  were  very  rare, 
and  then  only  where  a  surprise  had  been  effected, 
s  H 
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Id  reiuforcicg  the  fighting  line  the  battalions  were  used, 
extended,  and  doubled  into  it,  so  that  in  course  of  time  men 
of  entirely  different  battalions,  regiments,  Sk.,  found  them- 
selves fighting  side  by  side,  and  thus  all  tactical  order  was 
soon  lost 

This  was  not  so  maoh  the  case  on  an  open  plain  like  Hars- 
la-Tour  as  in  intersected  country  like  Wiitth.  The  decisive 
effect  was  ueually  attained  by  the  resolt  of  flanking  move- 
ments, and  hence  the  value  of  numbers  in  future  is  ap- 
parent Th^  intensity  of  fire  in  front  was  perceived  to 
diminish,  and  this  enabled  the  frontal  line  to  gain  ground 
at  once. 

When  this  was  not  feasible,  more  troops  were  pushed  to 
the  front,  but  as  closed  bodies  they  never  were  of  direct 
effect.  Over  and  over  again  in  advancing  they  too  extended, 
and  the  extended  mass  rushed  indiscriminately,  without  order 
or  command,  forwards. 

The  French,  softened  by  prolonged  and  telling  fire,  sddom 
withstood  this  rush,  where  it  was  properly  timed. 

In  the  open  field  it  never  came  to  close  quarters ;  now  and 
then,  very  rarely,  in  woods  and  villages. 

Once  undertaken,  these  rushes  were  executed  with  great 
resolution.  Little  additional  impetus  is  requit«d  when  the 
movement  is  once  initiated.  The  difficnlty  is  to  get  the  men 
out  of  cover  to  commence  the  attack.  Once  out,  movement 
is  absolutely  indispeuBable. 

The  effect  of  breech-loading  fire  on  troops  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  and  the  effect 
of  flanking  fire  is  greater  than  ever,  so  that  troops  surprised 
by  fire  will  inevitably  give  way. 

When  the  French  were  totally  routed,  as  at  WorUi,  the 
demoralisation  was  excessive.  In  no  actions  in  1866  were 
arms  thrown  away  to  the  same  extent. 

Cavalry  attacks  were  almost  invariably  repulsed  by  skir- 
mishers drawing  somewhat  more  closely  together,  as  at  Worth 
and,  later,  at  Sedan;  and  even  guns  and  mitrailleuses  were 
occasionally  carried  by  the  Prussian  infantry,  by  means  of 
skirmishers,  who  crept  forwards  to  within  600  or  700  paces 
of  the  batteries,  and  killed  the  horses.    They,  however,  only 
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SQCceeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  pieces  when 
infsDtry  vas  not  at  band  to  support  the  artillery. 

The  artillery  of  a  beaten  army  always  has  to  go  back  even- 
tuaUy. 

If  this  retreat  is  not  effected  betimes,  it  is  lost  so  soon  as 
the  enemy's  infantry  can  get  at  it  from  a  distance  of  SOO  or 
600  yards,  and  there  is  no  power  of  reply. 

Even  with  canister  and  grape  this  would  he  ineffectual 
against  the  present  breech-loader. 

The  greater  the  disaster,  the  gi-eater  miturally  the  loss  in 
guns.  At  Worth  it  was  considerable,  but  at  Mars-la-Tour  and 
Gravelotte  only  seven  were  lost. 

The  defensive  attitude  of  the  Prussians  showed  a  marked 
difference  to  that  of  the  French  in  the  firing  tactics. 

Hie  French  fired  at  long  distances,  inflicting  loss,  hut  not 
decisive  loss.  As  the  German  skiiTnishers  ran  forward,  the 
men  in  tbeii  excitement  forgot  to  alter  the  hack  sights  and 
fired  over  their  heads ;  they  fired  hastily,  and  expended  too 
much  ammunition. 

The  Germans  on  the  defensive  allowed  the  enemy  to 
approach  to  within  400  or  500  paces.  It  was  often  difficult 
to  endure  without  firing ;  but  being  under  cover,  the  loss 
inflicted  was  not  excessive,  and  the  effect  of  the  close  fire, 
when  once  let  loose,  never  failed. 

Thronghont  all  the  operations  condncted  by  Bozaine  np  to 
Gravelotte,  there  was  an  amount  of  deliberation  and  tardiness 
which  seems  unaccountable,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  anxious  to  reach  Chalons. 

Hia  retreat  had  been  covered  by  a  snccessfnl  rear-gnard 
action,  in  which  the  enemy  bad  suffered  severely ;  but  the 
movement  westward  was  still  delayed.  Why  were  the  French 
80  slow  in  vacating  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  knowing,  as  they 
must  have  done,  that  the  flankiug  movement  of  the  Grown 
Prince  was  already  so  fully  developed?  Why,  having  once 
commenced  retreat,  did  they  holt  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
losing  their  communications,  and  of  being  separated  from 
their  depots  and  base  of  supply  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  disadvantage  accruing  to  the 
invaders  operating  against  an  exterior  flank    towards  his 
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adversary's  commuiucations  is,  first,  that  the  opportunity  of 
counter-stroke  by  the  necessarily  shorter  line  is  open  to  the 
defensive  army ;  and  secondly,  if  this  coarse  be  not  deemed 
advisable,  the  defender  will  find  the  time  to  recognise  and  to 
avoid  the  conseqnences  of  the  purposed  blow.  The  Austrian 
military  press  of  the  time,  criticising  the  operations,  condenms 
Von  Moltke's  strat^y.  It  says  that  Bodetzky  would  have 
punished  it,  as  he  did  the  similar  error  of  the  Sardinians  in 
1849. 

Colonel  Hamley,  too,  draws  the  logical  conclusion  that 
where  two  armies  are  operating  each  i^ainst  the  communica- 
tions of  the  other,  that  army  must  first  abandon  the  initiative 
which  ^rst  feels  the  weight  upon  its  communications. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Austrian  criticism  would  be 
just,  were  the  opposed  armies  iu  equal  force.  The  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Prussians  justifies  at  once  the  strategy 
brought  into  play,  and  prohibits  the  offensive  returns  with 
which  it  should  be  met. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  advantage  accruing 
to  that  army  which  can  place  a  telling  superiority  of  numbers 
on  the  theatre  of  war  is  enormous ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Clause- 
witz,  that  the  first  efibrt  of  strat^y  should  be  to  develop  the 
full  resources  of  the  belligerents  at  the  earliest  moment,  is 
fully  substantiated. 

The  French,  then,  though  entirely  surprised,  and  with  two 
corps  heavily  defeated,  were  allowed  to  recover  from  this; 
whilst  the  Prussians,  pivoting  on  their  right  at  Saarbnick, 
swui^  round  their  centre  tiom  Saai^emines  to  FoQt-4- 
Mousson,  and  their  left  from  Saveme  to  Kane;. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  critics  in  this  country  should 
know  the  terrain  better  than  the  French  staff,  but  eveiy  one 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  could  see  but  one  course  for  the 
French  to  adopt — retreat  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Mame. 

There  are  indications,  however,  which  may  justify  the  sur- 
mise that  Bazaine  never  earnestly  purposed  this  retreat  His 
late  movement  and  his  halt  are  not  indicative  of  excessive 
anxiety  for  his  communications. 

The  early  lessons  of  the  war  should  have  brought  the  French 
to  their  senaes,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  generol  soundness 
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of  their  militaiy  views,  or  the  readineaa  with  which  they,  as  a 
rule,  have  lecognised  and  adapted  themselves  to  ciicumetances 
in  war. 

It  may  be  that  Bazaine,  consideriog  his  retreat  already  too 
far  compromised  to  contioae  it  with  safety,  deliberately  halted 
in  order  to  form  front  to  a  flank,  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
adversary. 

But  then  the  question  again  arises,  Why,  with  ample  time  at 
hia  disposal,  did  he  not  commence  his  movement  earlier,  in 
order  to  avoid  this  necessity  ? 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a  correct  reply  to  this  query,  per- 
haps justifies  the  surmise  tJiat  considerations  prevailed  which 
induced  Bazaine  to  depart  &om  ordinary  rules. 

The  enormous  numerical  superiority  of  the  invader  had 
been  realised  at  headquarters  simultaneously  with  home 
deficiencies. 

Between  the  frontier  and  Paris  but  one  fortress  of  suffi- 
cient importance  presents  itself  for  the  purpose  of  artificial 
aid  to  remedy  this,  that  is  Metz. 

As  an  arsenal  and  intrenched  camp,  probably  containing 
much  larger  supplies  than  have  been  generally  attributed  to 
it,  for  a  principal  subject  of  base  of  operations,  it  was  well 
calculated  to  serve  the  requirements  of  an  army  in  all  respects 
for  a  time. 

The  great  value  attached  to  the  aid  of  fortresses  in  defen- 
sive warfare  is  that  they  admit  of  the  ofTensive-defensive 
element,  particularly  when  posted,  as  they  generally  are,  on 
a  difficult  river. 

But  nothing  is  clearer  even  in  this  war  than  the  enormous 
superiority  which  the  defence  has  acquired  over  offence  in  mili- 
tary operations  :  the  startling  victories  gained  by  rapid  move- 
ment and  attack  will  hardly  be  found  so  frequently  in  future 
history. 

It  was  necessary  then  for  Bazaine,  firs^  to  comply  with  the 
enemy's  movement ;  secondly,  to  be  attacked ;  thirdly,  to  select 
ground  favourable  for  defence ;  and  fourthly,  when  eventually 
driven  in,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  relative  proportion 
of  force,  to  find  the  anchorage  which  woold  save  him  from 
absolute  disaster. 
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The  one  thing  necessary  to  sach  a  course  was  the  certunty 
of  finding  enough  food  for  a  sufficient  time  in  Metz. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  French  parpoee  was  to  gain 
time  by  neutralising  the  first  superiority  of  force  in,  order 
to  develop  their  resources. 

The  only  hope  of  France  was  apparently  in  continuing  the 


Now  the  ground  where  Bazaine  fought  was  singularly  well 
chosen  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  he  throughout  fought  strictly  on  Uie  defensive,  leaving 
the  onus  of  attack  on  his  adversaries. 

The  Prusaian  losses  were  terrible  j  and  the  recklessness  with 
which  their  troops  were  used  seems  to  point  to  the  conviction 
of  the  Prussian  leaders  that  a  prolonged  war  would  be  fatal  to 
Crerman  interests. 

But  even  driven  into  Metz,  provided  he  could  live,  Bazaine 
would,  from  his  view  at  the  time,  fulfil  his  purposes ;  for  the 
investment  of  Metz  with  a  garrison  of  100,000  men  would 
ordinarily  entail  the  employment  of  a  very  much  laiger  force. 

If  the  fortress  were  badly  provisioned,  from  inability  to 
obtain  further  supply,  the  defender  would  soon  have  to 
capitulate.  If  well  supplied  witb  food  and  ammunition,  he 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  endure  blockade  for  a  long  period ; 
and  the  longer  he  conld  hold  out,  the  greater  his  chance  of 
release  irom  external  co-operation,  which  might  lead  to  the 
raising  of  the  si^^ 

The  effective  investment  of  snch  a  fortress  as  Metz  wiUi 
detached  works  on  a  broad  riyer  is  excessively  difficulL 
The  larger  the  circumference,  of  course  the  more  troops  are 
required,  and,  divided  by  the  river,  concentration  is  rendered 
difficult ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence  holds  every 
element  of  success,  afforded  by  easy  movement,  power  of 
surprise,  and  security  &om  eventual  harm. 

The  two  things  necessary  are  food  and  morale. 

Should  the  season  be  wet,  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
defender  would  be  increased. 

Such  were  probably  the  views  which  led  Bazaine  to  be  in- 
different as  to  reaching  Chalons. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success    of  the    18th,  the 
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German  army  did  not  pause  in  its  activity.  There  was  yet 
the  army  under  Macmafaon  to  be  met  and  defeated,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  Bazaine  had  to  be  checkmated ;  and 
for  the  former  porpose  there  was  at  the  time  bat  one  army, 
definitely  constitated,  available  for  this  porpose — viz.,  the 
3d  army — which  had  almost  reached  the  Meuse  near  Tool. 
On  the  19th,  therefor^  this  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river, 
with  cavalry  on  its  left,  and  advance  to  the  westward.  At 
the  same  time  another  army  was  formed  of  the  Guard,  4th, 
and  12th  corps,  and,  as  the  "Army  of  the  Mease,"  nnder 
the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  was  to  operate 
with  the  3d  army  in  the  western  theatre.  The  remainder, 
consisting  of  the  let  army,  and  what  was  left  of  the  2d,  was 
to  form  the  investing  force  of  Metz,  and  170,000  strong,  was 
about  on  a  par  with  the  "  Army  of  the  Ehine." 

Macmahon  had,  in  retreating,  bent  off  towards  Toarville  to 
stretch  a  haad  to  the  7th  corps  trom.  Belfort,  and  had  been 
followed  by  De  Failly,  so  that  at  Chalona  the  new  army  was 
composed  of  the  Ist  corps,  impaired  in  ukoiale;  the  5th  corps, 
discontented  with  its  commander ;  the  7th  corps,  which  had 
not  been  engaged ;  and  the  newly-formed  12th  corps  (Xjebrnn), 
which  had  bat  little  cohesion ;  in  all,  about  120,000  men : 
bat  in  addition  were  some  12,000  of  the  cavalry  reserve  and 
one  division  of  Canrobert's  corps,  which,  despatched  after  the 
remainder  had  been  sent  to  Bazaine,  was  stopped  at  Frouard, 
and  Gnally  returned  to  Chalons.  Thus  by  the  25th  August 
this  new  army  mustered  about  490  guns  and  120,000  men. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  Macmahon.  First,  to  stay 
where  he  was  and  accept  battle ;  this  would  be  dangerous 
with  such  a  force  as  he  commanded.  Secondly,  to  retreat  on 
Paris ;  but  in  this  he  was  opposed  by  the  War  Ministry  there. 
Thirdly,  to  make  a  flank  march  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
uniting  with  Bazaine,  raise  the  investment  of  Metz.  This 
last  was  finally  determined  on;  and  on  the  Slst,  after  bnming 
his  Buperfluoas  stores  at  Chalons,  he  moved  on  Itheims. 
On  the  22d  he  was  ordered  to  march  on  Montmedy,  so  as 
to  reach  Suippes  on  the  23d ;  but  by  the  following  day  he 
hod  only  reached  the  high  ground  on  the  Aisne,  between  Se- 
thel  and  Vouziers,  having  taken  two  days  to  traverse  60  kilo- 
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metres.  Still,  proceedii^;  at  the  same  rate  he  might  have 
reached  Metz  in  four  days  more,  but  henceforth  the  march 
vas  less  satisfactory.  Bonnemain's  corps  was  moved  to  the 
left  of  the  army,  and  the  corps  became  separated ;  while  on  the 
25th  the  grave  fault  of  halting  for  supplies  was  committed, 
Marguerite  being  ordered  to  Le  ChSne.  The  right  of  the 
army  was  thus  completely  uncovered ;  and  Douay,  7Lh  corps, 
consequently  ordered  Ms  own  cavalry  to  Grand  Fr^,  where 
on  the  26th  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  reported,  and 
Dooay  took  up  a  position  to  fight  On  the  following  day 
MacmahoD  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  Oise;  but  on  the  28th, 
in  consequence  of  stringent  orders  from  Paris,  the  march  to 
the  eastward  was  resumed  on  Buzancy.  On  the  29th  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  anticipated  by  the  Prussians 
at  Stenay,  made  for  Mouzon ;  while  the  5th  corps,  attacked 
by  the  Saxons  at  Nouart,  fell  back  in  some  disorder  on  Beau- 
mont.    The  7th  corps  had  halted  at  Oches  instead  of  La 


On  the  30th  the  three  corps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  any  price ;  but  the  7th  corpe, 
commanded  at  a  distance,  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  impeded  by  a  convoy  of  1500  camE^ea,  only  reached 
Stonne  at  noon,  and  though  hearing  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Beaumont,  was  unable  to  reach  that  place  owing  to  the  uatuie 
of  the  ground.  After  all,  its  rear  division  was  attacked  by  the 
Bavarians  near  there,  and  defeated.  Finally,  it  obliqued  to 
Bemilly  by  Boncourt. 

The  5th  corps  reached  Beaumont  after  a  night  mareh  on 
the  30th ;  but  aware,  as  he  must  have  been,  that  the  enemy 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  he  had  even  demanded 
support,  De  Failly  yet  threw  out  no  outposts.  But  the  error 
was  heavily  punished.  The  bivouac,  taken  up  as  thor^h  in 
time  of  peace,  was  thoroughly  surprised,  and  suffered  severely 
&om  the  sadden  artillery-fire  that  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  defenceless  camp.  The  corps  retreated  in  utter  disorder, 
abandoning  camp  and  ba^age,  toward  Mouzon,  crossing  the 
Mease  at  VUlers,  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  2d  corps  from 
Mouzon.  At  Bemilly  on  this  night  disorder  reigned  sopreme. 
The  bridges  were  imperfect,  the  troops  already  demoralised. 
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the  orders  confUcting,  wMle  close  upon  them  the  enemy  still 
pressed  on. 

Thus  on  the  night  of  the  SOth-Slst,  the  French  corps  were 
thus  posted :  1st,  C&rignan ;  12th,  Mouzon  ;  5th,  Villers ; 
7tih,  Itemilly  and  Bazeilles,  for  Douay  had  already  directed 
one  division  on  Sedan  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Mense. 

The  general  disorder,  the  demoralisation- attendant  on  the 
constant  arrival  of  fugitives  from  the  5th  and  7th  corps,  again 
induced  the  Emperor  and  Macmahon  to  abandon  the  march 
on  Montmedy  in  order  to  fall  back  on  Sedan,  though  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  to  have  concentrated  and  fought  at 
MouzoQ ;  and  once  more  the  troops  marched,  but  now  with 
ever-increasing  disorder,  until  the  shelter  of  the  fortress  was 
gained.  The  5th  corps  reached  there  by  3  A.M.  on  the  31st 
Ai^ust;  the  1st  corps  by  11  F.U. ;  the  12th  by  II  AJl ;  the 
7th,  marching  by  various  roads,  halted  on  the  meadows  to  the 
north-east  of  Sedan  by  abont  noon,  and  at  3  p.u.  occtipied 
Floing  and  La  Cbapelle.  But  the  French  staff  had  proved 
singularly  incapabla  They  had  not  thought  even  of  using 
the  railway  at  Bafeilles  as  a  point  of  pass^e  of  the  Meuse, 
and  the  bridges  between  Sedan  and  Mezi4res  were  neither 
observed  nor  destroyed.  During  the  day  some  hard  fighting 
occurred  opposite  Bazeilles,  resulting  in  the  final  possession 
of  the  bridge  by  the  Germans — the  French  engineer  being 
nnaUe  to  destroy  it  for  want  of  powder. 

Kven  then  Macmahon  did  not  seem  to  have  fully  realised 
his  position.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  enemy  was  so  dose 
in  such  force.  He  pnrposed  to  retreat  on  Mezi^res,  which 
the  newly-formed  13th  corps  had  reached.  He  had  sought 
protection  at  Sedan  and  had  £Eiiled  to  find  it,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  was  thus  posted:  5th  corps,  Floing  and  St 
Mei^es ;  12th,  Bazeilles  ;  1st,  Daigny  and  Francheval ;  7tb, 
on  the  heights  behind  Sedan. 

Turning  to  the  Germans,  the  difference  in  tiie  decision  and 
rapidity  of  tJieir  movements,  as  compared  with  those  of  their 
adversary,  is  most  striking.  The  3d  army  had  reached  the 
Meuse  near  Omain  on  the  20tb,  and  bad  then  halted  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Meuse ; "  but  on  the  22d  it 
had  come  np  into  line,  and  the  united  forces  now  extended 
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from  Etain  to  Gondrecourt — the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  (the 
3d  army)  having  advanced  to  the  valley  of  the  Marne. 

Oa  the  24th,  the  lines  Veidtm-St  Dizier,  and  on  the  25th, 
Dombasle-Yitry,  were  respectively  reached,  the  cavaliy  of  the 
4th  anuy  having  heen  pushed  forward  to  St  Menehoald ;  and 
thus  already  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  Macmahou's  march 
was  undeistood  may  he  recognised  in  the  slight  alteration  of 
the  advance,  which  had  been  hitherto  due  westerly. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  25th  more  definite  intelligence  waa 
received,  and  on  the  26th  the  actual  wheel  of  the  two  armies 
to  tJbe  north  commenced,  the  4Ui  army  moving  at  once  towards 
Yareunes,  and  the  3d  closing  to  its  right  On  this  day  the 
King's  headquarters  were  at  Clermont  The  cavalty,  poshed 
on  to  Vouziers  and  Buzaucy,  had  already  skirmished  with  the 
gth  corps,  and  ascertained  that  the  Sth  and  7th  corps  were 
still  at  the  former  place,  with  tiie  12th  at  Le  ChSne,  and 
the  1st  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Heose.  On  the  27th,  the 
Mouse  army  reached  the  Meuse  at  Stenay  and  Monzon  with 
its  advance,  the  Saxons  baiting  at  Dun,  the  3d  aimy  being 
near  Clermont  and  St  Menehould ;  while  on  the  28th  the 
movement  was  continued,  the  former  force  moving  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  latter  up  the  valley  of  the  Aiaae. 

On  the  29th,  the  Saxons  advancing  from  Dun  on  Nouait 
attacked  the  French,  who  retreated.  Von  Moltke  had  now 
reason  to  imagine  that  Macmahon,  fielding  his  march  on  Metz 
intercepted,  would  endeavour  to  gain  neutral  ground  in 
Belgium,  and  therefore  determined  to  press  him  hard  in  order 
to  prevent  this.  The  positions  of  the  German  armies  on  this 
evening  were  as  follows : — 

Fourth  Army. — 12tb  corps,  Nouart ;  4th,  Landres ;  Guard, 
Dun  (in  second  line). 

Third  Army. — Yon  der  Tann,  at  Sommerance  and  St 
Juvin ;  Hartmann,  Fl^ville  (in  rear  of  the  last) ;  5th  corps, 
Briquenay  and  Authes ;  Wiirtembeigers,  Bonlt  aux  Bois ; 
11th  corps,  at  Youziers  ;  6th  (which  had  just  arrived), 
towards  Youziers  from  St  Menehould  and  Snippes;  4th 
cavalry  division,  on  the  extreme  left  towards  the  Aisne. 

The  following  dispositions  were  made  for  the  30th :  the 
12th  corps  at  Yillemontry,  the  4th  at  Beaumont,  the  Guard 
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(in  reserve)  along  the  Mense,  tbe  let  and  2d  Bavarians  at 
BeaamoDt,  the  5th  corps  at  Pierremont  and  Oches,  the  Wlir- 
temhergeia  and  11th  corps  at  Le  Ch^ae,  the  6th  at  Vonziers, 
to  be  cantoned  towards  Bheims  and  Chalons,  two  cavalry 
divisiona  in  rear  of  the  centre,  two  on  the  extreme  lefty  and 
the  headquarters  at  Yareaoes. 

The  Germans  were  thus  pushed  far  to  the  west,  probably 
to  be  in  position  to  arrest  Macmahon  should  he  endeavour  to 
retrace  his  steps ;  and  the  6th  corps  had  been  placed  in  obser- 
vation, in  order  to  meet  any  dangers  from  Paris,  where  the 
13th  corps  had  been  oi^anised  under  Vinoy,  and  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  to  Bheims.  The  Ist  Bavarian  corps  surprised 
De  Failly  in  his  bivouac,  and  he  retreated  in  disorder  to 
Yoncq,  pnrsaed  by  Von  dee  Tann ;  but  the  4th  Prussian  corps, 
joining  the  r^ht  of  the  Bavarians,  so  threatened  both  De 
Failly's  flanks  that  he  was  unable  to  retire  direct  upon  Hon- 
zon,  and  made  for  Villere.  Lebrun  supported  and  covered 
De  Failly's  retreat)  £rom  Mouzon  with  cavalry  and  artillery, 
so  that  he  erentaally  gained  the  right  bank  of  the  Mense. 
The  Pmssian  dispositions  for  the  Slst  were  that  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  was  to  intercept  the  French  in  any  attempt 
to  move  off  eastwards  between  the  Meuse  and  Belgium ;  while 
the  Grown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  to  continue  his  march  north- 
wards, to  attack  whatever  he  found,  and  to  operate  so  as  to 
hem  in  the  French  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rentier.  By 
the  evening  the  forces  had  reached  the  following  positions : — 

Fourth  Army. — Guard  at  Carignan,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chiers,  the  12th  corps  at  Donzy,  the  4th  at  Mouzon. 
The  cavalry  were  active  aloi^  the  Chiers,  harassiug  the 
French  rear. 

3%ird  Army. — 1st  Bavarian  corps  at  BemiUy,  2d  at 
Saucourt 

They  mastered  the  railway  bridge  opposite  Bazeilles ;  but 
though  they  prevented  the  French  firom  blowing  it  up,  they 
were  unable  to  debouch,  and  withdrew  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  3d  army  as  it  advanced  on  the  right  bank.  Two 
brieves  were  thrown  across  the  Meuse  at  Bemilly  where  Von  dec 
Tann  bivouacked,  securing  his  right  by  barricading  the  bridge 
at  Bazeilles.    Harimanu  bivouacked  at  Bauoourt,  and  the  5th 
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North  German  corps  at  Ch^hery,  on  the  road  from  Le  ChSne 
to  Doucbery  aad  Sedan ;  the  11th  corps  towards  Doncheiy  at 
VUlers  auz  Bois ;  the  WiirtembergerB  at  Dom  le  Mesnil ; 
the  6th  corps  at  Attigny  and  Semoy  on  the  Aisne. 

For  the  1st  September  the  following  dispositions  were 
made  :  The  let  Bavarian  corps  to  cross  the  Meuse  at  Semilly 
and  assault  Bazeilles ;  2d  Bavarian  corps  to  post  itaelf 
at  Fresnois  and  "Wadelinconrt,  to  support  the  Ist  corps  and 
observe  Torcy;  the  11th  corps,  followed  by  the  5th,  to 
cross  at  Donchery,  follow  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  and  then 
advance  towards  St  Menges ;  the  Wiirtembergers  were  to  halt 
at  Donchery,  as  a  reserve,  and  to  ward  off  any  sortie  from 
Mezi^res.  The  11th  corps  threw  two  bridges  on  the  31st  at 
Donchery,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  31st  stood  entire  on  the 
right  bank. 

The  Germans  had  reason  to  believe  that  Macmahon  would 
endeavour  to  escape ;  and  the  King  therefore  ordered  the  3d 
division  to  be  ready  to  operate  offensively  towards  the  road 
from  Sedan  to  Mezi&res.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  formed 
his  army  at  5  A.U.  The  Guard  and  12th  corps  were  to  be  in 
position  at  Pourou  aux  Bois  and  Fourou  St  Beiny  andDouzy; 
the  4th  corps,  recalled  from  Monzon.was  to  place  one  division 
in  reserve  at  Mairy,  the  other  to  support  the  1st  Bavarians 
at  Bazeilles.  The  French,  with  120,000  men,  occupied  a  front 
extending  from  Givonne  to  Moncelles,  opposed  by  180,000 
Germans. 

It  is  tmneceaBaiy  to  examine  in  detail  the  battle  of  the  Ist  September, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  Bmnmuise  briefly  the  events  of  die  daj.  The  Sat 
advance  of  the  Oermtuu  wob  againirt  BazeiUes,  which,  aanUed  by  tbe  Ist 
Bavarian  cotpa,  waa  gained  poaaesaion  of  by  10  o'clock.  To  tlio  ri^t  of 
this  the  12th  corps  came  into  action  agtunst  La  Honcelle,  supported 
finally  on  its  right,  ^i^ain,  bj  the  Onard  carpa,  which  completed  the 
wheel  round  towards  Illj  and  Fleigneux.  The  11th  corps  at  Donchoy, 
and  tbe  &th  at  Chjbery,  had  both  crossed  the  Meuse  st  the  former  place, 
and,  moving  without  oppOHition  on  Vrigne  anx  Bois,  finally  came  into 
action,  the  former  against  Floing,  and  the  latter  on  ita  left  at  St 
Mengea,  thus  uniting  at  abont  S  o'clock  with  the  right  of  the  Ouaid 
corps. 

The  2d  Bavarian  corps  from  Bauconrt  hod  seut  one  (livision  to  assist 
the  Ist  corps  at  Bazeillea,  the  other  being  in  reserve  at  Wadelincourt. 

The  left  flank  of  this  advance  was  protected  by  the  Sd  cavalry  division, 
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vUch  had  advanced  ocroea  the  Menee  towards  the  west  of  Yiigne,  and 
by  the  Wiirtemberg  diTirion  at  Donchei;  and  NouTions. 

Shortly  after  mid-day  the  combined  attack  of  the  Qnard  and  6th  corps 
on  IU7  was  Bncceuful ;  and,  despite  a  desperate  attempt  to  check  thti 
advance  bj  caralrj  chaigea,  the  let  French  corps  was  driven  back  upon 
the  fortreiB,  dra^rin{;  with  it  the  left  of  the  7th. 

The  German  artillery  now  conmianded  the  entire  field.  The  Bavarian 
gnns  at  Wadelincomt  to  the  west,  the  artillery  of  the  fifth  corps  at  Illy, 
the  nnmerooa  batteries  that  had  accompanied  the  advance  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  army,  ahnt  in  the  army  of  Hacm^on  by  a  circle  of  fire. 

Shortly  after  3  o'clock,  negotiations  were  opened  for  surrender ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the  Capitulation  of  Sedan  was  signed. 


COHMENTS  OH  THE  MaBCH  TO  SEDAN. 

The  Emperor  states  that  Macmahon  infonued  die  War 
Minister  that  the  operation  ■would  probably  be  moat  impru- 
dent, and  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  such  a  movement, 
dwelling  on  the  known  fact  that  the  troopa  were  most  in- 
different,  and  to  execute  such  a  flank  march  ouder  the  cir- 
camstances  was  most  dangerous.  The  "Officer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine"  declares  it  amounted  to  an  act  of  insanity. 
Bustow  calculates  that  Macmahon,  marching  by  way  of 
£ethel  and  Stenay,  might  have  concentrated  at  Montmedy 
on  the  26th ;  and  on  the  29th,  or  at  the  latest  on  the  30th, 
could,  in  conjunction  with  Bazaine,  have  fought  Prince  Fred- 
rick Charles,  then  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
combined  armies. 

On  the  26th,  the  Crown  Prince's  right  was  at  Varennes, 
and  on  the  27th  at  Dun  from  Clermont,  the  Guard  being  in 
support,  and  the  4th  coTps  coming  up ;  while  on  the  27th  an 
action  at  Buzancy  was  fought. 

Afl  information  of  Macmahon's  movement  was  first  ascer- 
tained on  the  25th,  Biistow  ai^es  that  Macmahon  had  four 
days'  clear  start  irom  Chalons.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Germans 
confessedly  never  anticipated  the  possibility  of  any  such 
movement.  It  contained,  therefore,  the  fii^t  element  of  suc- 
cess, surprise.  It  remains  to  be  considered  what  Macmahon's 
ultimate  objective  should  have  been,  and  what  was  the  pros- 
pect of  a  tactical  success. 
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United  with  Bazaine,  250,000  men  could  have  been  brought 
against  a  portion  of  the  1st  and  2d  armies  only ;  for  if  these 
had  concentrated,  the  investmoit  would  have  been  raised,  and 
Bazune  f^^ed.  To  what  extent  was  support  to  be  expected 
&om  the  Grown  Prince  of  Saxony,  viewing  the  original  direc- 
tion given  to  his  march  ? 

Gould  Bazaine's  forces,  if  released  and  united  with  Mac- 
mahon's,  serve  the  general  purpose  of  the  war  better  than  in 
Met^  where  he  was  employing  200,000  enemies  ? 

Moreover,  from  the  character  of  the  march  to  be  conducted, 
it  is  essential  to  we^h  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  danger 
to  be  incurred.    The  replies  seem  to  be  these : — 

He  plan  generally  savonred  of  the  audacity  often  neces- 
sary in  war  to  retrieve  a  desperate  situation.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  left  of  the  line  of 
march,  the  march  itself  was  dangerons,  provided  the  enemy 
were  in  sufficient  force  to  oppose  it  But  because  a  march 
is  dangerous,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken. The  general  who  always  aims  at  absolute  safety  will 
effect  little  in  war.  It  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  dauger  of 
the  nndertaMng,  and  provide  for  it.    But  how  ? 

Having  determined  upon  the  plan,  it  was  absolutely  im- 
perative to  proceed  straightway  to  its  execution  with  all 
vigour. 

Aiming  at  surpriae,  concealment  was  indispensable;  and 
this  could  be  efifected  by  a  good  cavalry  screen,  and  by  demon- 
atration  followed  by  rapid  marches.  Moreover,  the  movement 
should  have  been  covered  by  flanking  corps,  as  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1859.  But  owing  to  the  necessity  for  rapid  marches, 
and  considering  the  privations  inseparable  from  such  exer- 
tions, discipline  and  perfection  of  the  fighting  force  was  more 
than  ever  indispensable.  No  rapidity  is  possible  in  war, 
without  cohesion  and  discipline ;  and  to  undertake  a  danger- 
ons operation  with  a  blunt  instrument  is  really  madness. 

The  operation  is  then  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  army  called  npon  to  execute  it — and  this  is 
the  Emperor's  own  criticism ;  but  for  no  other  reason  of  mili- 
tary danger. 

A  flank  march  is  only  dangerous  if  recognised  in  sufficient 
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timfl  to  be  efflcieatlj  opposed ;  and  vitli  four  daya*  start, 
Macmahon,  as  Biistow  aigues,  should  have  had  it  all  hia 
own  way. 

The  Belgian  frontier  was  only  to  be  feared  in  case  of  heavy 
defeat;  and  a  dangerous  strat^c  sitoation  is  only  really  a 
matter  of  military  calculation,  when  the  probability  of  being 
canght  tn  flagraiiU,  delicto  is  imminent.  The  danger  incurred, 
Uierefore,  is  justified  by  the  remote  probability  of  engage- 
ment  and  defeat  whilst  in  danger.  WiUesen  says,  wheu  vic- 
tory is  secure,  strategy  may  be  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  and  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  where  engi^ment,  still  more  defeat,  is 
improbable,  momentary  strategic  peril  may  be  boldly  faced  to 
attain  a  distinct  and  valuable  object 

What  was  t^is  object?  Nominally  to  release  Bazfune. 
That  apparently  is  sofllcient  motive.  The  tnte  objective 
here  waa  to  inflict  signal  defeat  on  Frederick  Charles  and 
Steinmets,  and  by  a  happy  nuuueuvre  to  regain  a  temporary 
superiority  in  order  to  inflict  defeat.  If  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  this  was  recognised,  the  manoenvre  in  question  is 
certainly  justifiable  and  praiseworthy. 

It  was  well  known  that  Bazaine  most  soon  anccnmb  in  Metz, 
on  acconnt  of  want  of  provisions ;  and  it  was  equally  under- 
stood that  wiUi  Bazaine  the  military  power  of  France  vanished. 
To  iiree  and  to  utilise  him,  therefore,  was  surely  a  better  objec- 
tive than  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  with  the  remote  prospect  of 
defending  the  capital.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  before 
Metz  was  indispensable,  otherwise  the  aituatdon  would  not 
generally  be  improved. 

The  Prussians  were  obliged  to  invest  Metz,  because  they 
could  not  leave  200,000  men  on  their  communications.  Simply 
to  remove  Bazaine  from  the  fortress  would  be  to  release,  fur- 
ther, 200,000  Prussians  for  active  operations — that  is  to  say; 
to  restore  the  original  disproportion  of  force,  which  would 
enable  them  ^ain  to  march  comparatively  unopposed  upon 
Paris.  But,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  conrse  pursued 
by  Macmahon  was  bad,  for,  against  his  own  convictions,  he 
undertook  an  operation  of  which  he  justly  disapproved.  His 
true  course  was  rather  to  resign,  recognising  that  under  such 
cirenmatances  the  execution  must  necessarily  be  faulty. 
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The  Emperoi  rightly  deBcante  npon  the  daoger  of  aUovin^ 
political  consideratioDS  to  influeuce  military  movementa.  The 
State  sbotild  be  careful  in  its  selections  for  command ;  but 
once  Intrusted,  absolute  liberty  of  action  is  advisable. 

The  "  Officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ehine  "  blames  Macmahon 
for  obeying ;  but  it  was  dif&cult  for  him  not  to  obey  without 
having  tendered  his  resignation ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  ham- 
pered by  the  preseuce  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  owed 
everything.  The  execution  of  the  movement  was  execrabl& 
Hesitation  on  the  part  of  commanders  reigned  everywhere; 
orders  and  counter-orders  followed  unaccountably ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  match  was  too  often  changed;  care  for  supplies 
was  unattended  to;  and  the  movement  itself  was  not  definitely 
marked.  The  first  two  marches  were  excessive,  the  othere 
puny,  and  throughout  the  exposed  flank  was  not  covered ; 
while,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  topt^r&phy  displayed,  the 
order  of  march  was  not  maintained ;  and  lastly,  outpost  duty 
was  utterly  neglected.  Such  faults  in  the  execution  were 
soon  apparent  to  the  rank  and  file,  particularly  so  to  the 
French ;  and  the  natural  result  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
leader  became  general,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of 
successive  previous  defeat.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  real 
strategic  danger  iucurred  by  an  army  whose  tactical  virtue 
has  been  expended,  becomes  fatal,  and  must  necessarily  ter- 
minate in  a  great  catastrophe,  either  destruction  or  surrender. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Macmahon  was  right  in  con- 
demning the  movement,  but  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  un- 
trustwortbiness  of  the  instrument  for  the  operation. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  last  field  army  of 
regular  troops  disappeared.  Bazaine,  in  Metz,  can  be  led 
out  of  the  question.  Only  the  13th  corps,  the  garrison 
returning  from  fiome,  and  the  battalions  in  course  of  for- 
mation at  the  different  depots,  were  left  to  cany  on  die  war, 
though  behind  them  lay  the  undisciplined  masses  of  the 
mobiles,  franctireurs,  and  National  Guard. 

So  the  German  hosts  determined  on  continuing  the  march 
on  Paris ;  and  at  noon  on  the  2d  September,  the  orders  for 
that  purpose  were  issued,  the  advance  banning  on  the  4th. 
Leaving  the  1st  Bavarians  and  lUh  corps  as  prisoners'  guard, 
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tiie  6th  corps  moved  on  Eheima ;  the  3d  army  vith  its  right 
on  Bethel,  Bheims,  and  Donuan  ;  that  of  the  Mease  with  ita 
right  on  Iaod.  Thua,  on  the  15th  Septemher,  the  4th,  Guard, 
and  12tfa  corps  were  at  Villera  Cotterete,  La  Fert^  Milon,  and 
Monthiers,  coveted  by  the  5th  and  6th  cavalry  divisions  at 
Kanteoil  and  Senlis;  and  of  the  Meuse  Army,  the  6th,  5th, 
and  2d  Bavarians  were  at  Meanz,  Faremoutiers,  and  Bozoy, 
covered  by  the  2d  and  4th  cavalry  divisions  at  Touman  and 
Provins.  The  1st  Bavariaoe  and  11th  corps  had  by  this  date 
reached  Epemay  and  Rheims  respectively.  Meanwhile  the 
Parisians  had  been  active,  and  Trocha  had  made  good  use 
of  his  time  The  forts  were  armed,  the  works  completed, 
a  system  of  barricades  instituted.  The  means  of  subsistence 
had  been  increased  by  the  use  of  steam  transport;  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  exhausted ;  the  bridges  on  the  communi- 
cations with  the  capital  had  been  broken  up ;  and  the  private 
estabUshmente  had  been  set  to  work  on  mat&iel  of  war.  The 
personnd  was  nomerons,  if  of  no  great  value.  There  were 
70,000  line  troops,  100,000  mobiles,  10,000  franctireurs,  18,000 
marines,  and  the  National  Guard,  giving  a  total  of  400,000  men. 
The  orders  for  the  investment  of  Paris  were  promulgated 
on  the  15th.  The  Meuse  Army  was  to  take  up  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  and  complete  the  opera- 
tion by  the  19th.  The  3d  army  was  to  march  by  ita  left, 
gradually  stretching  its  left  flank,  covered  by  cavalry,  towards 
the  west  and  towards  the  Loire.  In  each  case  the  invest- 
ing corps  were  to  establish  themselves  on  ground  beyond 
effective  artillery-range,  commence  fortifying,  reconnoitre  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy  in  fixint,  and  establish  the  freest  pos- 
sible communication  between  the  corps.  The  force  thus  con- 
sisted of  6  corps,  the  Wiirtemhei^  division,  and  three  cavalry 
divisions,  though,  as  their  effective  state  was  much  reduced, 
this  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1!J2,000  infantry,  24^000 
cavalry,  and  622  guns ;  and  seeing  that  the  enceinte  of  Paris 
was  18  ndlee  long,  and  the  line  of  the  outer  forts  extended 
over  31  miles,  they  had  to  watch  a  line  50  miles  in  length ; 
so  that,  considering  the  strength  of  the  Paris  garrison,  the  risk 
of  the  enterprise  is  at  once  apparent ;  though  even  this  dan- 
ger was  deemed  less  hazardous  than  an  immediate  assault. 
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An  attack  might  succeed ;  but  investment,  thoi^h  slow,  was 
sure. 

AH  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  to  interrupt  the  opera- 
tion were  fruitless ;  and  by  the  19th  it  was  practically  com- 
pleted. Von  der  Tann  reached  Monthery  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, and  remained  in  reaerve  to  the  3d  army.  The  11th  corps 
arrived  at  Boissy  St  Leger  on  the  same  date,  and  took  over 
that  part  of  the  investment  extending  from  Choisy-le-Roi  to 
Ormesson.  The  17th  division,  ordered  up  from  Kheima, 
reached  Paris  on  the  7th  October.  On  the  29th  September, 
the  Landwehr  of  the  Guard  were  freed  by  the  fall  of  Straa- 
buTO,  and  arrived  by  rail,  reaching  NanteuU  betweeo  the  9th 
and  19th  of  October. 

Thus  on  the  2lBt  the  total  strength  of  the  German  armies 
with  these  reinforcements  amounted  to  202,000  infantry, 
34,000  cavalry,  and  898  guns ;  and  from  this  moment  com- 
menced the  erection  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  works  to  com- 
plete and  strengthen  the  investing  line,  which  was  carried  on 
successfully  despite  ineffective  sorties  on  the  30th  September, 
and  on  the  13th,  2l8t,  and  28th  of  October. 

The  whole  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  resolved  itself  into 
three  operations.  Fiiat,  the  d^e  of  Pari*,  involving  the  protection  of 
the  iDTesting  force  froia  the  assaolts  of  the  French  anniea  that  were  to 
be  formed  in  the  provinceE ;  secondly,  the  lilockade  of  Metz ;  and 
thirdly,  the  reduction  of  Strasbnig,  Belfort,  and  the  small  foitreases 
that  lay  across  the  German  lines  of  communication  with  the  Rhine. 

There  were  two  great  sources  of  dai^r  to  the  security  of  the  Qerman 
armies  before  Paris.  In  the  north  an  Army  under  Faidherbe  was  being 
organised,  and  this  might  operate  either  directly  towards  Paris,  or  by 
Soissona  on  Rheims  threaten  the  German  communications  through  that 
city.  Thus  on  this  aide  the  line  of  the  Seine  with  Rouen,  and  that  of 
the  Somme  with  Amiens,  Peronne,  and  St  Quentio,  bet^me  of  f;t«at 
importance  to  the  German  leaders.  But  even  a  greater  danger  menaced 
them  from  the  south,  where  there  were  more  abundant  means  for  the 
formation  of  armies  that  would  at  least  be  numerically  strong  ;  and 
hence  the  Hnisne  with  Nogent  le  Eotrou  and  Le  Mans,  the  Loir  with 
Cbftteaudun  and  Vendome,  and  the  Loire  with  Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans, 
were  lines  of  defence  to  these  levies  which  required  constant  watching,  in 
order  that,  by  early  inforraation  of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  columns, 
the  danger  might  be  met  and  averted.  Here  first  ffAurelle  de  Paladines, 
and  then  Obanzy,  commanded  the  "  Armies  of  the  Loire." 

Away  eastward  from  these  river-lines,  the  course  of  the  Loire,  the 
mountains  of  the  CSte  d'Or,  where  Dijon  formed  a  strong  point  d'appui 
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for  the  Bc&ttered  bands  that  were  fonned  here  under  Oaribeldian  leader- 
ship, and  finally  the  aonthetn  Bpora  of  the  VoBges  at  Belfort,  continued 
the  natural  Bcreen  behind  whidt  the  raw  levies  of  the  Republic  might 
gain  cohesion  and  atrength. 

Thus  the  German  leaders  had  not  merely  to  vard  o£F  the  blows 
direct«d  at  the  army  investing  the  capital,  but  protect  their  h)t^  atten- 
uated communications  from  the  ever  -  threatening  danger  of  hostile 
irruption. 

liiey  had  eonstaiitly  in  view  the  establishment  of  fresh  railway  com- 
munication, even  after  the  line  Nancy- Chalona-Nanteoil  had  been 
opened.  Thus  they  first  endeavoured  to  possess  the  lines  Chalons- 
RheimB-SoisBons-Cr£py  and  Chalons-Rheinis-lAon-lA  F&re-Compiigne  ; 
then  they  aimed  at  that  leading  through  Kheims,  M^iferea,  Thionville,' 
MetE,  and  Saarbriick  to  the  Rhine.  But  the  safety  of  these  railways 
depended  on  the  posseaaion  of  the  fortresses  which  commanded  them; 
and  to  the  reduction  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  sieges,  was  theit 
attention  carefiilly  directed.  "  One  week's  occupation  of  these  roads 
would  have  choked  the  anny  before  Paris." 

Of  all  these  points  Metz  was  the  most  important,  not  merely  as 
dominating  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  but  as  enclosing  the  yet  undestroyed 
Army  of  the  Rhine. 


OPBitAnoNa  roR  the  Reduction  of  Metz. 

The  German  force  there  consisted  of  the  1st,  7tb,  and  8t1i 
corps  of  the  Ist  army,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  and  the 
2d,  3d,  9th,  and  10th,  with  the  3d  reserve  diyislon  of  the  2d 
army,  on  the  right  bank, — in  all,  some  200,000  men,  as  against 
a  French  field  army  of  140,000  men  and  20,000  garrison 
troops.  There  was  a  corps  in  general  reserve  to  each  army, 
and  bridges  were  built  above  and  below  the  fortress. 

The  line  of  investment  was  traced  by  General  Moltke,  and 
divided  into  as  many  fractions  as  there  were  army  corps,  each 
of  whicb  was  thus  intrnsted  with  the  occupation  and  settlement 
of  a  certain  rayon  which  was  left  entirely  to  the  corps  comman- 
ders. The  outposts  were  pushed  forward  from  this  line  towards 
the  fortress  within  range  of  the  heavier  gttns,  the  reserves 
only  being  entirely  withdrawn.  It  was  important  to  draw 
the  investing  line  as  close  as  practicable,  and  two  objects  had 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  German  armies.    First,  to  close 
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the  line  of  itiTestineiit  to  Buch  an  extent  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication of  any  kind ;  and  secondly,  to  post  the  troops  in 
such  a  manner  that  sorties  conld  be  repulsed  with  cert«inty. 
The  pickets  supporting  the  outposts  hivonacked  or  were 
sheltered  in  buildings  or  bams ;  the  grand  guards  or  supports 
were  also  in  bivouacs  or  huts ;  and  entire  divisions  were 
bivouacked  for  a  time. 

Without  the  aid  of  field  fortification,  the  investment  was 
entirely  impracticable.  The  line  was  not  everywhere  equi- 
distant, but  was  dependent  on  the  features  of  the  ground ;  for 
when  heights  presented  themselves,  these  were  included  in 
it,  even  though  nearer  to  the  fortress. 

The  principle  of  throwing  entire  responsibility  for  their 
commands  on  corps  and  division  leaders  was  apparent  in 
both  investments,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  task  of 
finding  at  every  point  of  the  line  fitting  position  for  defence 
was  most  difficult.  The  construction  of  fortifications  was 
not  nndertaken  at  firstwith  much  zeal.  The  troops  were,  as 
usual,  reluctant  to  throw  sufficient  energy  into  it  Only  after 
the  first  experiences  was  the  absolute  necessity  recognised  by 
the  men,  but  then  the  work  commenced  in  earnest  and  a 
first,  second,  and  even  third  line  of  defence  soon  sprang  np. 
Of  all  the  ingenious  devices  for  strengthening  and  securing 
the  position  of  infantry  in  the  field,  nothing  equals  the  ordi- 
nary shelter-trench  if  properly  constructed.  It  is  rapidly 
made,  and  offers  the  best  cover  against  rifie  or  shell  fire ;  its 
thin  line  can  hardly  be  struck  by  artilleiy  projectiles;  but 
it  should  be  narrow  and  deep  enough  for  men  to  stand  in, 
for  shells,  if  strikiog  an  inch  behind  the  trench,  hurt  no  one, 
and  to  take  effect  in  front  must  strike  the  centre  of  the 
raised  earth.  The  defensive  power  of  such  a  trench  is  now 
enormous,  but  a  difference  of  10  or  20  yards  in  tracing  it 
may  greatly  aSect  its  value.  If  the  trench  be  carried  along 
he^hts,  it  should  admit  of  no  dead  angle  towards  the  front, 
in  order  to  keep  the  enemy,  as  he  ascends  the  hill,  under 
constant  severe  fire.  When  obstacles  offer  cover  to  an  ene- 
my's approach,  these  should  be  Hanked  by  the  trench,  which 
is  thus  broken,  not  straight ;  and  of  course  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  nowhere  looked  into  from  commanding  ground.     It 
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is  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  details,  now  as  much  tactical 
as  engineering.  So  closely  are  both  sciences  connected,  that 
the  necessity  is  recognised  in  Prussia  for  the  interchange  of 
studies  in  each  corps.  Every  infantry  officer  should  under- 
stand the  practical  construction  of  a  shelter-trench. 

In  connection  with  this  line  was  the  preparation  for  defence 
of  every  village  and  villa  or  farmhouse  within  it,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  which  it  was  supported  and  strengthened.  The 
entrance  to  the  villages  was  barricaded  and  protected  by  a 
T^nlar  earthwork,  and  the  larger  houses  in  the  interior  pre- 
pared and  occupied  ;  where  woods  presented  themselves,  tree 
use  was  made  of  them.  The  precise  value  of  snch  defences  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  these  investments.  So  abaUis  proved ' 
of  very  great  value,  and  in  some  instances  was  ahsolutdy  im< 
pregnable,  especially  if  sufficiently  broad  and  high  in  hou% 
of  the  actual  line  of  defence,  but  not  forming  the  line  itself. 
Before  Paris  this  mistake  was  often  madc^  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  line  of  fire  should  be  considerably  in  rear  of, 
and  should  flank  the  obstacle.  Placed  too  closely  in  rear, 
men  are  hindered  in  their  own  fire — and  concealed  only,  not 
protected  from  that  of  the  enemy.  Lines  of  walls  were  fre- 
quently turned  to  account  with  the  best  effect ;  when  within 
woods,  they  were  simply  impregnable,  if  the  ground  were 
shghtly  cleared  in  iront ;  but  when  exposed  to  artillery-fire, 
they  were  of  diminished  value.  Bifle-pits,  wire  entanglements, 
and  blockhouses,  were  employed  along  the  entire  frontal  line ; 
and  precise  instructions  were  issued  to  the  garrisons  to  hold 
and  defend  the  latter  if  the  first  line  were  forced.  They  were 
mostly  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  only  two  feet  visible  above 
ground,  were  covered  in,  and  shell-proof,  and  thus  they  offered 
cover  to  the  pickets  on  outpost  duty. 

The  value  of  a  regular  fieldwork  as  compared  with  a 
shelter-trench  may  be  contested,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
offer  large  otijects  for  artillery,  and  afford  less  development 
of  fire. 

Lastly,  observatories  were  erected  to  enable  complete  unity 
of  action  to  be  effected,  by  having  early  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  movements ;  and  these  were  connected  by  telegraph 
with  the  headquarters  of  divisions  and  corps. 
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On  the  Freuch  aide  the  preparations  were  far  less  com- 
plete. Provisions  which  should  have  been  in  Metz,  had  in 
the  previous  operations  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
fortress,  provided  with  five  months'  food  only  for  the  ordinary 
garrison  and  inhabitants,  had  received  not  merely  the  relics 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  but  some  30,000  peasants  who 
bad  taken  refage  within  its  walls.  Bazaine,  on  taking  over 
the  command,  had  made  evei!y  effort  at  collecting  stores  of 
food,  but  still  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  Metz  was  in- 
describable, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  general  that  in  spite 
of  all  disadvantages  he  was  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  opera- 
tions on  the  26th  August 

On  this  day  the  4th,  6th,  and  Guard  corps  crossed  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Moselle  with  the  object  of  breaking  through 
the  investing  cordon ;  but  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  that 
the  idea  was  abandoned,  the  army  withdrawn,  and  was  then 
formed  into  four  great  camps,  two  on  either  hank  of  the 
dividing  stream,  which  was  bridged  wiUk  numerous  bridges 
within  the  rayon  of  the  forts. 

In  consequence  of  Macmahon's  march,  the  2d  and  3d 
Prussian  corps  were  detached  to  Dun  and  Steuay  on  the 
27th,  end  this  intelligence  reaching  the  French  commander, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  investing  force 
when  only  slightly  superior  to  hie  own.  But  in  order  to  do 
this  with  full  advantage,  it  was  necessary  that  these  corps 
should  have  gone  beyond  supporting  distance  from  the 
fortress,  and  therefore,  that  two  days  should  at  least  elapse, 
after  the  27th,  before  the  attempt  should  be  made ;  for, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  the  Prussians  to  assemble  an 
equal  force  on  either  bank  of  the  Moselle,  their  defensive 
positions  would  always  enable  them  to  hold  their  ground  for 
one  day  at  least 

The  29th,  therefore,  would  have  been  the  earliest  advisable 
day,  but  Bazaine  having  received  a  message  from  the  Emperor 
on  the  30th,  appointed  the  Slat  for  the  battle;  and  on  that 
day  the  army  was  concentrated  under  Forts  Queleu  and  St 
(Tidien,  with  the  plateau  of  St  Barbe  given  as  their  objective, 
the  idea  being  to  gain  Thionville  by  BethainviUe  and 
B^dange.     This  bank  offered  the  advantage  of  having  no 
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river  to  cross,  and  in  taking  St  Barbe  as  an  objective,  the 
enemy  would  be  perplexed  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  his 
adversary.  The  operations  were  partly  saccessful  on  the  Slst ; 
bat  daring  the  night  Serrigny  was  retaken  by  the  Frussiana, 
end  the  indecisive  action  of  the  Ist  terniiiiated  in  a  with- 
drawal to  the  shelter  of  the  fortress. 

The  report  sent  to  the  Emperor  and  Minister  for  War  was 
to  the  following  effect :  "  After  an  action  of  two  days'  duratioa 
about  St  Barbe,  the  army  has  returned  again  to  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Metz,  with  but  a  small  amouat  of  ammunition  for 
our  field  -  gnns,  and  without  meat  or  biscuit  for  the  men," 
&e.,  &c. 

Bazaiae  has  been  accused  of  never  having  been  in  earnest 
in  these  attempts,  bat  it  is  important  to  endeavour  to  realise 
the  circumstances  of  his  case.  He  had  to  carry  an  army 
of  140,000  men  away  from  Metz,  a  totally  different  enterprise 
from  passing  a  small  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  throogh. 
Such  an  operation  implies  the  necessity  of  delivering  a  reg- 
ular battle  on  a  broad  front,  and,  if  the  passage  be  forced, 
of  preparing  for  further  action  when  pursued.  This  again 
implies  an  ample  supply  of  reserve  ammunition  for  infantry 
and  cavalry,  independent  of  their  ordinary  train.  This  train 
again  could  not  head  the  army.  It  must  be  passed  through 
it,  either  during  or  after  a  successful  action — a  very  dil&calt 
matter,  considering,  that  on  a  double  line  it  would  have  a 
length  of  four  or  five  miles.  It  was  therefore  further  necessary 
to  enlist  several  roads  for  the  purpose,  and  to  this  end  it  was 
imperative  to  inflict  severe  defeat  upon  the  enemy.  To  defeat 
the  Prussians  before  Metz  in  a  pitched  battle,  therefore,  con- 
stituted Bazaine's  object,  not  merely  to  cut  his  way  outL 
This  wf^  the  problem  on  the  first  day  in  any  case,  and  further 
operations  would  only  have  been  feasible  on  the  second.  But 
^.the  other  hand,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  beating  Frederick 
Chftrles  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  his  leaving 
Metz.  It  would  have  been  possibly  even  an  error  to  do  so 
except  for  farther  offence,  for  he  would  abandon  then  his 
strong  position  on  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  enemy's 
line.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Prussiana  to 
continue  their  operations  in  the  interior  until  Bazaine  was 
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once  more  shut  op  in  the  fortress,  and  success  on  his  part 
TTonld  have  recalled  the  other  armies  at  once. 

But  even  if  his  victory  were  not  complete,  temporary 
success  would  have  euabled  him  to  revictual  his  army  to 
some  extent. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,'  to  bear  in  mind  that  Bazaine's 
position  was  desperate  onlees  he  could  beat  the  Prussians. 
It  was  quite  possible  to  carry  a  small  body  of  picked  troops 
through  this  or  that  part  of  the  line ;  but  to  cut  his  way  out 
with  his  army  without  supplies,  was,  militarily  speaking,  an 
impossible  undertakii^,  before  he  had  totally  defeated  his 
adversary, 

Bazaioe  selected  the  right  bank  for  his  enterprise,  because 
there  was  more  room  for  farming  on  a  wide  front,  and  the 
villages  on  this  aide  had  not  materially  suffered.  The  march 
commenced  at  daybreak,  the  right  on  Fort  Queleu,  the  left  on 
Fort  St  Julien ;  but  the  &ont  was  not  formed  till  mid-day, 
and  the  attack  did  not  commence  till  later,  involving  the 
loss  of  several  hours.  The  artillery  opened  fire  at  2  p.il, 
and  at  4  was  made  an  infantry  attack  against  the  lat  Prus- 
sian corps  and  3d  reserve  division,  which,  though  at  fiist 
repulsed,  had  by  10.30  gained  possession  of  Noiaseville  and 
Montoy,  where  the  main  defensive  line  was  breached ;  but 
the  two  detached  army  corps  had  received  counter-orders  on 
the  29th  and  had  rqoined  the  increaeii^  army,  ao  that  during 
the  evening  and  night  ample  forces  could  be  thrown  across 
the  Moselle  in  support  But  before  these  troops  arrived, 
ManteuSel,  sure  of  aasistance,  rallied  his  men,  and  in  a 
night  attack  carried  the  named  villages,  driving  the  French 
back  to  their  early  positions.  Bazaine  finding  bis  situation 
hopeless,  on  the  Ist  of  September  returned  to  Metz,  having 
with  130,000  French  been  checked  by  40,000  Pruaaians. 
The  Prussian  authors  state  that  the  bearing  of  the  French 
throu^ont  denoted  demoralisation,  the  i«aalt  of  their  earlier 
defeats;  bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fighting 
was  entirely  of  a  direct  character  involving  the  terrible  dia< 
advantage  of  exposure  of  the  attack  against  the  concealment 
and  cover  of  the  defence.  An  investing  line  has  no  flanks, 
and  herein  lies  its  strengtL  The  theoty  that  an  interior  posi- 
tion possesses  its  former  decisive  value  is  greatly  impaired. 
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There  are  many  conditdous  necessary  to  give  it  the  importance 
claimed  for  it,  and  an  army  invested  hardly  possesses  it  at  alL 
The  difficulty  of  developing  force  sufficiently  rapidly,  and 
the  impossibility  of  direct  attack  gainst  vigilant  troops  with 
sufficient  artillery  in  intrenched  positions,  render  it  impera- 
tive for  a  commander  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  investment. 
It  is  when  the  invader  separates  to  effect  this  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  presented,  and,  once  effected,  the  chance  will  hardly 
retnm  again. 

At  Noisseville  the  faults  of  the  troops,  the  character  of  the 
attack,  the  want  of  enei^  in  securing  success,  are  everywhere 
apparent ;  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  private  soldier,  and  want 
of  confidence  on  all  aides,  characterised  the  sortie — clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  shock  of  war  is  now  so  rude  that 
where  the  fullest  confidence  did  not  exist  &om  top  to  bottom, 
victory  cannot  he  expected. 

The  month  of  September  and  the  first  days  of  October 
passed  comparatively  quietly  away.  Various  operations  of 
minor  importance  occnrred  at  Lanvallier,  Vany,  Chieuilles, 
Mercy  St  Feltre,  Lesay,  Ladonchamps,  Bellevue,  and  St  Bemy, 
but  no  results  had  followed  &om  them  save  that  as  foraging 
expeditions  they  were  successful  Hunger  was  doing  its  work 
within  the  fortress ;  and  sickness,  owing  to  exposure,  was  rife, 
and  was  increased  by  defective  sanitary  measures  and  inferioi' 
food,  for  the  troops  were  now  mainly  dependent  on  horse-flesh 
and  the  smallest  ration  of  bread. 

The  duties  of  investment  were  most  severe,  too,  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  garrison  constantly  to 
alarm  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the  investing  forces,  and, 
where  feasible,  to  erect  and  arm  works  in  order  to  push  back 
and  stretch  the  investing  lines,  so  as  to  increase  their  duties 
and  diminish  their  strength.  The  constant  firing  of  the  defence 
was  excessively  distressing  and  wearing.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  French  wasted  ammunition  either  here  or  at 
Paris  in  so  doing,  even  if  the  actual  effect  were  but  small, 
for  the  Qermans  .admit  that  it  caused  them  great  inconveni- 
ence, and  even  that  might  be  a  gain.  These  measures  were 
better  initiated  at  the  capital  than  at  Metz,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  former  was  better  snpplied  with  soldiers  and 
ammunition,  and  had  in  addition  more  resources.    In  Metz 
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the  physical  and  moral  power  of  the  ganison  was  constantly 
declining,  from  the  first  hour  of  investment 

The  7th  October  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  council 
of  wai  was  called,  and  aniTcd  at  the  following  decisiona : 
Ist,  To  remain  in  Metz  as  long  as  possible ;  2d,  Not  to  com- 
mit the  army  to  any  further  operations  outside  the  fortress ; 
3d,  To  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy ;  4th,  In  case 
the  enemy  should  wish  to  impose  conditions  incompatible 
with  military  honour,  to  force  a  passive  sword  in  hand. 

General  Boyer  was  intrusted  with  the  first  negotiations  on 
the  12th,  but,  returning  onsaccessful,  was  sent  back  again, 
with  a  similar  leeolt.  On  the  24th  all  hopes  of  a  political  solu- 
tion as  concerning  the  future  of  the  Army  of  the  Bhine  were 
at  an  end.  And  on  the  26th,  after  a  fruitless  errand  of 
Changiimiei''s,  Jarras  was  sent  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, which  was  signed  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  at 


The  Fnissians  state  that  after  Noisseville  the  fiate  of  the 
French  army  was  never  for  one  instant  doubtful  Want  of 
ardour,  determination,  and  military  spirit,  were  apparent  in 
every  battalion. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  in  future,  armies  will 
demoralise  under  the  inflaeuce  of  defeat  more  rapidly  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

After  its  losses  at  Bomy,  Bezonville,  and  Qravelotte,  the 
French  anny  was  not  really  available  for  severe  ofTeusive 
action.  It  was  this  knowledge,  coupled  with  hia  recent 
experience  of  the  enormous  difficulties  attending  direct  attack, 
which  cramped  Bazaine's  action  at  Metz. 

He  was  therefore  &om  the  commencement  on  the  horns  of 
a  dUemma.  He  was  unable  to  count  upon  victory  in  a  general 
engagement,  owing,  first,  to  the  fact  that  he  must  inevitably 
assume  the  rdle  of  the  assailant ;  secondly,  that  the  communi- 
cations and  ground  round  Metz  were  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  temporary  superiority  accorded 
to  him  by  his  interior  position ;  thirdly,  the  Prussians  within 
the  first  fortnight,  in  correct  appreciation  of  their  defensive 
rdle,  had  completed  a  double  and  triple  line  of  works,  which 
increased  their  ordinary  power  of  resistance  ;  and  lastly,  the 
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moial  powei  necessary  to  rise  snperioi  to  these  difficulties 
was  altogetiier  wantii^  in  the  army. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  in  order  to  cany  his  army 
off,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Bazaine  to  gain  a  pitched 
battlev  and  that  in  that  case  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
more  favooiably  placed  than  he  was,  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  war.  Any  such  calculation  must  therefore  soon  have 
been  dismissed  from  Bazaine's  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  active  snccees  were  impossible,  his  capitulation  was  certain 
with  the  consumption  of  the  last  rations. 

Recognising  the  contingency  as  inevitable  without  relief, 
the  situation  still  possessed  inherent  military  advantages. 

It  most  never  be  forgotten  that  the  enormous  field  army 
carried  into  France  by  the  FmssianB  was  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  investment  of  two  fortresses  and  the  siege  of  a  third. 
The  reduction  of  Straaburg  could  be  narrowly  calculated, 
for  it  was  a  fortress  of  older  fashion.  That  of  Metz  and  Paris 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  subsisting  means  within.  No 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  Metz  by  artillery  power,  and  at 
Paris  it  was  but  feebly  attempted. 

The  number  and  calibre  of  the  guns,  their  transport,  and 
that  of  the  necessary  anunonition,  presented  difficulties  that 
were  almost  insuperable. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  French  strategy 
should,  horn  the  iirst,  have  been  to  prolong  the  defence  of 
these  places  to  the  utmost 

If  an  army  ia  surprised  in  its  concentration,  as  was  here 
the  case,  time  is  necessary  to  recover  &om  the  shock,  and  this 
is  precisely  afforded  by  similar  fortifications,  and  their  value 
once  for  all  established.  Inactive  as  the  garrison  of  Metz 
was,  it  was  for  the  time  rendering  admirable  service. 

It  nailed  200,000  active  adversaries  to  the  spot,  barring  all 
further  operation.  The  object  of  Bazaine  shoold  therefore 
have  been,  not  to  attempt  romantic  but  impossible  enterprise, 
but,  after  due  logical  deliberation,  to  endeavour  by  every 
means  and  resource  in  his  power  to  prolong  the  duties  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

Those  who  advocate  sorties,  sword  in  hand,  forget  that  such 
attempts  most  inevitably  have  been  made  early  in  the  siege. 
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to  the  certain  detriment  of  the  real  demands  of  Uie  military 
aitnation.  The  loaa  of  20,000  Frenchmen  in  action  would  to 
some  have  been  a  gratifying  aacrifice  at  the  ehrine  of  militaiy 
glory ;  but  it  would  have  served  no  practical  end.  The  loss 
of  the  Bame  number  of  men  from  sickness  and  starvation, 
terrible  as  it  would  have  been,  might,  and  probably  would, 
under  different  circumstances,  have  necessitated  the  ndsing 
of  the  investment  of  Paris. 

If  Bazaine  is  guilty  of  military  neglect  or  incapacity,  his 
crime  must  be  found  in  another  direction.  The  charge  framed 
against  him  should  be  composed  of  the  following  danses: 
1st,  Whether  every  care  hod  been  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement to  provide  subsisting  means  when  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  army  was  inevitable  or  probable  ?  2dly,  Whether, 
after  imprisonment,  sufficient  administrative  capacity  was 
evinced  in  apportioning  the  provisions  in  store  in  the  fort- 
ress ?  3dly,  Whether  every  opportunity  was  seized  of  add- 
ing to  the  stock,  by  external  enterprise  ?  4thly,  Whether  the 
enduring  power  of  the  garrison  was  sufficiently  tested  ? 

If  the  Marshal  can  clear  himself  in  these  respects,  no 
sensible  soldier  can  charge  him  with  military  misdemean- 
our as  r^ards  Metz. 

We  know  that  Bazaine  was  in  no  direct  manner  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  the  French  army 
and  its  relative  position  of  inferiority.  He  had  erery  right 
to  assume  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  strategic  dispo- 
sitions which  invited  and  entailed  the  first  tactical  defeats. 
Tt  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  simply  inherited  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  of  these  defects,  at  a  moment  of 
indescribable  confusion  and  difficulty. 

He  had  originally  determined  upon  retreat.     Whyt 

Because  he  was  rightly  dissatisfied  with  the  fortress  of 
Metz,  as  it  stood,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  line  of  the 
Moselle.  It  had  been  amply  proved  that  Metz  did  not  supply 
aU  the  conditions  demanded  tnm  a  similar  plact  darmes. 
It  was  not  supported  by  any  ac^acent  work,  and  it  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  rapid  passage  of  troops  from  one  bank 
to  the  other.  Had  the  line  of  the  Moselle  been  properly 
forced,  enlisting  the  Meurtbe  and  the  Seille  in  its  system,  it 
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would  not  have  been  correct  to  state  tliat  retreat  waa  indis- 
pensable after  Forbach  and  Worth.  That  retreat  was  indis- 
pensable owing  to  the  faulty  condition  of  Ute  line  of  the 
Moselle  with  reference  to  the  German  frontier. 

Again,  Bazaine  did  not  attack  at  Bomy.  He  was  slipping 
away  from  the  Nied  when  he  was  attacked,  on  the  sole 
lespoDsibility  of  the  brigadier  commanding  the  Prnssian 
advance,  who  observed  his  pnrposa 

He  responded  to  the  action  because  he  had  more  or  less 
grounded  fears,  on  the  authority  of  Coffini^res,  for  the  safety 
of  Metz,  which  eventually  might  become  the  only  harbour  of 
refuge  open  to  his  inferior  force. 

Nevertheless,  it  ia  probable  that  his  acceptance  of  action  at 
Bomy  was  an  error.  His  adversaries  could  hardly  know  what 
he  did ;  and  in  the  worst  case,  the  loss  of  Metz  might  be  pre* 
feiable  to  the  loss  of  the  army. 

The  slowness  of  the  retreat  throagh  the  fortress  was  due  to 
the  enormous  train  and  the  deficient  communications,  and 
for  neither  of  these  was  Bazaine  responsible.  His  action  at 
BezonviUe  was  feeble.  Had  he  known  the  exact  state  of 
affairs,  it  would  have  been  different,  doubtless.  But  he  had 
not  hod  time  to  look  round  personally.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  appreciate  that  one  army  corps  only  was  on  hia 
flank  at  first.  Hie  retreat  on  Gravelotte  evinces  resource,  if 
not  first-rate  ability.  That  his  troops  in  that  action  were  not 
BufBciently  supplied  with  ammunition  was,  again,  not  hia 
fault,  but  that  of  the  general  administration  of  the  army,  and 
the  confusion  under  which  be  assumed  command.  On  the 
whole,  the  verdict  will  be  that  Bazaine  did  bis  duty  foirly,  if 
not  perfectly ;  and  the  impartial  student  will  not  hold  him 
responsible  for  defeat  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
inevitable. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  investing  lines  is  the  extent 
to  which  ground  may  now  be  occupied  with  field  fbrtification 
adapted  to  sufficiently  pronounced  features. 

It  was  argued  in  the  earlier  operations  that  Bozabe  had 
done  well,  after  inflicting  terrible  losses  upon  his  adversary, 
in  retiring  into  Metz  instead  of  hazarding  a  march  the  issue 
of  which  was  more  than  doubtful    But  one  grave  considera- 
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tion  presented  itself  at  once  to  Bazaine.  The  fortress  was  only 
provisioned  for  a  few  months,  for  the  ordinary  garrison  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  principal  French  magazines  had  been 
accumulated  on  the  frontier,  and  had  assisted  the  invasion  of 
French  territory.  Clearly,  then,  the  advantages  ofiered  by  the 
shelter  of  the  fortress  were  of  a  temporary  character,  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  subsisting  means  it  contained.  From 
the  moment  supplies  commenced  to  run  short,  the  shelter  it 
bad  sought  became  a  source  of  positive  danger  to  the  army, 
and  the  presence  of  the  army  ultimately  dangerous  to  the 
fortress.  Two  courses  presented  themselves,  therefore:  1. 
To  break  through  the  Prussian  lines  before  provisions  began 
to  fail,  with  a  view  to  escape  altogether  ;  2.  By  a  course  of 
successful  operations  to  reprovision  the  fortress,  and  thus  to 
continue  its  occupation.  In  either  case,  the  decisive  defeat  of 
a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces  was  indispensable.  For,  pre- 
suming that  the  purpose  was  to  carry  off  the  army  from  Metz 
throi^b  the  investing  lines,  this  could  only  be  effected  in 
conjunction  with  a  train  of  reserve  ammunition,  which  would 
have  to  be  escorted,  during  the  night  following  victorious 
battle,  through  the  breach  made  in  the  investing  line.  The 
time  thus  required  would  enable  the  enemy  to  successfully 
mass  his  troops,  and  render  the  completion  of  the  operation 
exceedingly  precarious.  Moreover,  it  has  been  well  argued, 
that  in  case  Bazaine  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
either  bank  of  the  Moselle,  he  would  have  done  wrong  to 
leave  the  fortress.  His  efforts  should  have  been  directed 
towards  reprovisioning  the  fortress  to  an  extent  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  prevent  a  force  so  veiy  much  superior  to 
his  own  from  taking  part  in  other  operations  for  an  indefinite 
period  through  the  winter. 

Such  supplies  could  have  been  procured  at  Thionville. 

Bazaine  tells  us  that  on  the  26tli  August  he  purposed 
forcing  the  lines  in  the  direction  of  that  fortress,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  weather. 

An  engineer  officer,  reporting  on  these  operations,  saya 
that  the  Crown  Prince  was  marching  in  a  much  more  dif&cult 
country  at  the  same  moment.  It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  marching  on  roads,  not  manoeuvring  with 
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the  thiee  arms,  in  low  gTonnd  SKturated  with  rain.  Beligny, 
however,  says  that  the  troops  crossed  by  a  single  bridge ;  that 
eight  hours  had  already  been  consumed  in  crossing  when  the 
counter-order  came;  and  that  the  entire  ensuing  night  was  em- 
ployed in  regaining  the  old  positions.  He  adds  that  the  army 
knew  at  once  that  the  purpose  had  not  been  earnest,  for  that 
no  preparation  had  been  made  to  complete  the  necessary 
train.  Accoiding  to  him,  the  reason  given  was  that  General 
Coffini^res  asserted  that  the  fortress  was  not  safe  for  fifteen 
days  if  the  army  evacuated  it.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  strategic  value  of  any  such  fortress  as  Metz  is  at  once 
impaired,  if  not  altogether  sacrificed,  unless  the  river  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  is  bridged  at  every  possible  point  To 
use  the  fortress  and  the  river  for  successful  offence,  the  river 
must  cease  altogether  to  be  an  obstacle  within  the  rayon  of 
the  fortress,  a  principle  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of  altogether  by  Bazaine  &om  commencement  to  end. 

Success  could  only  be  expected  from  surprise,  and  sur- 
prise be  only  realised  by  sudden  and  overwhelming  concen- 
tration. 

Bazfune  renewed  the  attempt  on  the  Slat,  be  implies,  on 
receipt  of  communication  from  the  Emperor.  This  may  ba  A 
better  reason  existed  in  the  fact  that  two  army  coi^  had  been 
detached  from  the  investing  force  on  the  27th  to  Dun  and 
Stenay  to  reinforce  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  oppose 
Macmahon. 

Clearly,  ftom  this  circumstance,  danger  was  anticipated  by 
Moltke  from  Macmahon's  movement,  for  he  reduced  the  in> 
vesting  force  for  the  time  being  to  little  more  than  Bazaine's 
own  strength ;  so  that,  in  order  to  meet  one  peril,  he  exposed 
himself  to  another. 

But  the  dilatoriness  of  Macmahon's  march  soon  relieved 
him  from  anxiety;  and  on  the  29th  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  in  a  position  to  support  the  4th  army,  and  the 
two  corps  returned  by  forced  marches  to  Metz  on  that  day. 
Bazaine's  sortie  was  well  timed ;  it  was  also  well  planned, 
with  the  exception  of  his  concentration.  Two  bridges  were 
used  this  time,  not  the  permanent  ones.  The  French  concen- 
tration was  not  effected  until  3  p.m.,  though  commenced  at 
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dayl^ht.     Why  not  the  night  before,  by  a  dozen  bridges  ■ 
instead  of  two  ? 

His  objective  was  the  strong  position  of  St  Barbe,  com^ 
manding  the  countiy  between  the  Kied  and  Moselle,  and  the 
roada  l^ing  from  Metz  to  Boulay,  Bonzonville,  and  Thion- 
ville — Canrobert  being  directed  on  Malroy,  to  destroy  the 
passage,  or  impede  it,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  The 
left  of  the  army  was  covered  by  the  Moselle,  the  rear  by  St 
Julten  and  Belle  Croix,  and  the  right  by  Fort  Quelen  and  a 
division  of  the  Guard. 

Bazaine  states  that  his  intention  was  to  gain  Thionville  by 
BethainviUe,  and  S^dange,  with  the  3d,  4th,  and  6tb  corps, 
and  try  Malroy  with  the  Gnard  and  2d  corps. 

If  so,  he  counted  upon  finding  in  Thionville  everythit^  that 
he  should  have  taken  with  him  from  Metz.  But  one  thing 
be  could  uot  find  there,  which  was  the  protectioa  against 
superior  numbers  afforded  by  Metz  in  case  Macmahon  shoold 
not  arrive.  It  could  not  be  for  him  to  search  for  Macmahon, 
or  to  imperil  his  army  by  so  doing.  It  was  his  interest  and 
duty  to  employ,  and,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  forces  before 
Metz,  to  facilitate  Macmahon's  arrival  He  could  not  be 
better  placed  thau  in  the  fortress,  whether  to  co-operate  with 
Macmahon  in  defeating  Frederick  Charles,  or  in  effectii^  this 
purpose  independently  should  the  Prince  detach,  as  he  did. 
The  object  on  the  3Ist  should  have  been  signally  to  defeat  the 
Frussiau  forces  on  the  right  of  the  Moselle,  a  problem  quite 
within  bis  means,  considering  that  70,000  Prussians  at  most 
were  spread  over  the  ground  extending  from  Malroy  to  Mercy. 
Then  by  every  means  in  bis  power  he  should  have  repro- 
visioned  the  fortress  whilst  master  of  that  bank  of  the  river. 

The  direction  was  well  chosen,  as  offering  the  broadest 
space  for  developing  his  front,  remembering  also  that  the 
villages  in  a  northerly  direction  had  not  yet  been  drained  of 
provisions.  Moreover,  Thionville  was  full  of  supplies.  But 
the  battle  should  have  commenced  at  daybreak,  not  at  4  P.M. 

Late  as  the  attack  was,  it  was  successful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  French  carried  Servigny  and  Montoy  by  10  P.M., 
breakii^  here  completely  through  the  investing  lines. 

But  they  made  no  effort  to  maintain  their  ground.    The 
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troops  which  had  carried  these  villages  were  not  sapported ; 
they  did  not  intiench  themaelves,  and  were  easily  thrown  out 
hy  a  cleverly  oiganised  night  attack. 

The  battie  was  languidly  renewed  in  the  momlDg,  but  ter- 
minated at  10  A.H.  in  general  but  orderly  retreat  Of  this 
operation,  the  Prussians  say  that  the  French  fighting  was 
spiritless,  evincing  s  low  state  of  morale.  The  French,  that 
no  one  knew  what  he  was  to  do ;  the  Marshal  had  not  com- 
municated his  purpose  to  the  generals  of  division ;  his 
presence  was  not  felt  on  the  battle-field ;  &om  beginning  to 
end  there  was  little  or  no  direction;  that  the  troops  fought 
well,  and  that  the  retreat  commenced,  no  one  knew  why,  and 
was  completed  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

General  Deligny  says  that  the  Marshal  conld  not  have 
been  in  earnest ;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  something, 
but  he  did  as  little  as  possible,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  incur 
defeat  or  loss. 

A  Prussian  general  says  Bazaine  did  all  he  could.  He 
selected  his  time  and  planned  his  operation  well ;  his  troops 
and  ofQcers  executed  it  badly.  But  Bazdne  himself  reported 
(immediately  after  the  action)  that  the  morale  of  the  troops 
was  excellent,  in  spite  of  the  great  losses  and  numerous  en- 
g^ments. 

It  is  denied  by  Deligny  that  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
impaired,  that  their  conduct  was  insubordinate  or  mutinous. 
He  Bsserta  that  it  would  compare  most  favourably  with  that 
of  any  other  army  in  a  similar  position  of  sufTering  and  hard- 
ship. Probably  it  will  be  judged  at  a  lat«r  period  that  the 
aims  of  Bazaine  were  not  clearly  formed  in  his  own  mind,  and 
that  hence  arose  the  uncertainty  and  indecision  which  char- 
acterised his  action,  and  imparted  itself  to  his  subordinates. 
The  month  of  September  spent  in  inactivity  demonstrates,  if 
further  evidence  were  required,  how  any  system  of  simply 
passive  defence  must  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.  Even  the 
ProBsian  who  has  undertaken  Bazaine's  defence  condemns 
him  now.  He  shows  conclusively  thati  were  more  important 
action  impracticable,  he  might  have  done  great  service  to  his 
country  by  effecting  the  escape  of  10,000  picked  men  to  form 
the  cadrea  of  the  armies  orgamsing  elsewhere.    Probably  there 
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is  tratb  in  the  aurmiBe,  that  after  Sedan  Bazaine  considered 
peace  was  inevitable,  and  wished  to  preserve  his  army  intact, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  future  purposes.  But  as  time  wore 
OD,  he  was,  in  order  to  subsist,  compelled  to  mutilate  it,  and 
was  thus  debarred  from  further  etTort  An  example  to  men 
similarly  placed  in  future,  never  to  swerve  from  the  straight 
line  of  military  duty  for  political  ends. 

Ueaawhile  the  fottresBW  Binall  and  large,  that  vere  of  value  or  import- 
ance to  the  QermaiiB,  were  blling  one  by  one  into  their  hands. 

Stnsbnig,  invested  after  Worth  bj  Yon  Weider,  capitnlated  on  tbe 
27th,  and  Tool  on  the  23d  September ;  Schlettatadt  on  the  SSd,  and 
SoiHBona  on  the  I6th  of  October ;  Nen  Breiaach  and  Fort  Mortier  on 
the  6th  November ;  Ffalzbnig  and  Montmedy  on  the  14th  December ; 
Thionville  on  the  24th,  La  Fere  on  the  26th,  and  Verdun  on  the  8th  of 
November ;  Longwy  on  the  25th,  MMbiea  on  the  2d,  Bocroy  on  the 
66i,  and  Peronne  on  the  9fh  of  January  1671.  Belfort  and  Bitsche  were 
alone  nnconquered  ontil  the  last,  and  the  latter  never  capitulated  ;  bat 
the  investment  of  the  former  was  intimately  connected  with  the  efFort  of 
Bonibaki  to  niae  the  ei^e,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  conHidering  that 
general's  opeiatione. 

The  capitulation  of  Metz  had  at  length  freed  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  at  a  time,  moreover,  when  his  aid  was  soiely  needed,  for  the  pressure 
of  the  new  French  levies  was  being  felt,  and  this  notably  along  the  line 
of  the  Loire. 


0PERA.TI0K8  AOAINST  THE  ABUIES  07  THE  LomS. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  4th  cavalry  division  had  been  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Loire,  reaching  Fithiviers  on  the  25th 
September,  where,  as  well  as  at  Artenay  on  tiie  26th,  sldr- 
mishes  with  hostile  bands  ensued ;  and  on  the  Sth  October 
as  the  increased  activity  of  the  enemy  was  apparent,  the 
division  fell  back  on  Angervilla  The  same  occurred  with 
the  6th  cavalry  division  at  Chartres,  and  as  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  form  an  army  of  relief  on  this  side,  under 
General  d'AureUe  de  Faladines,  was  well  known,  it  vna 
evident  that  some  progress  had  been  made,  and  the  necessity 
for  forming  a  covering  army  was  quickly  recognised.  Von 
der  Tann  was  placed  in  command,  therefore,  of  the  1st 
Bavarians,  22d  infantry  division,  and  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th 
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caraliy  divisions  on  the  6tb  October,  and  oid««d  to  take  up 
a  position  at  Arpfyon,  with  one  cavalry  division  on  either 
fiauk,  and  one  poshed  out  in  front. 

The  general,  finding  the  enemy  did  not  move,  advanced  on 
the  8th  to  Angerville,  where  he  received  information  that 
40,000  men  occQpied  Orleans,  10,000  Pithivien,  and  10,000 
Ch&teandiuL  He  therefore  moved  on  Orleans,  and  after  a 
skirmish  at  Artenay,  gained  possession  of  the  town  on  the 
11th,  the  enemy  retreating  to  Bonrges.  Prudently  declining 
to  pursue  him  further,  he  remained  In  observation  at  Orleans, 
while  the  22d  division  returned  with  the  4th  cavalry  division 
to  Paris,  clearing  the  line  OhElteaudun  (18th),  ChfuiTee,  and 
Dreux  en  rottte.  Thna  by  the  end  of  October  the  Qermans 
were  securely  settled  in  the  broad  tract  of  countty  included 
between  the  Loire,  the  Eure,  and  the  Oiae. 

On  the  27th  October  Metz  capitulated.  The  1st  army 
(let,  7th,  8th  corps,  3d  reserve  division,  and  3d  cavalry  divi- 
sion) was  thereupon  directed  to  occupy  the  city,  besi^ 
Montmedy  and  lliionville,  and  watch  the  prisoners ;  while 
the  2d  army  (2d,  3d,  9th,  lOUi  corps,  and  1st  cavaby  divi- 
sion) was  to  move  by  forced  marches  on  Troyes  and  the 
Loir& 

On  the  10th  November,  when  it  occupied  the  line  Troyes- 
Chanmont  (where  a  brigade  was  left  to  watch  Idngres),  the 
anticipated  advance  of  the  French  was  annonnced,  and  news 
was  received  on  the  13th  that  Yon  der  Tann  had  had  to 
evacoate  Orleans,  having  fought  a  severe  action  at  Conlmiets 
on  the  9th. 

The  Duke  of  Mecldenbuig  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
1st  Bavarians,  22d  corps,  17th  division,  and  2d,  4th,  and  6th 
cavalry  divisions,  and  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Angerville- 
Toury  on  the  12th  November.  Bumoars  of  the  approach  of 
strong  bodies  from  the  westward  resulted  in  some  counter- 
marching by  this  fbrce  to  ward  off  the  threatened  blow  on  that 
side ;  and  on  the  15th  November  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Duke  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  roads  leading  to  the  west 
and  towards  CMteaudun,  leaving  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
the  guardianship  of  the  road  from  Orleans.  Skirmishes  in 
various  directions  led  to  the  belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  French 
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forces  were  concentrating  near  the  latter;  and  on  the  22d, 
therefore,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  to 
pursue  the  enemy  towards  Le  Mans  with  cavalry  and  weak 
detachments  only,  while  with  the  rest  of  his  force  he  moved 
south  to  cooperate  with  the  Prince  by  Beaogency.  On  the 
25^1  the  two  conunands  were  placed  nnder  the  orders  of  the 
latter ;  hat  the  Duke's  force  in  its  march  southward  was  stiU 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  hostile  bands  from  the  Loir,  and 
had  to  move  again  towards  that  river  to  check  them.  It 
halted  near  Ch&teaudun,  &c.,  on  the  28tb. 

The  2d  army  meanwhile  remained  facing  the  forest  of 
Orleans,  north  of  the  Loire,  antil  the  28th,  when  it  was  decided 
to  move  it  a  little  further  to  the  left,  to  counteract  a  possible 
French  advance  along  the  Loing  towards  Paris;  and  this  neces- 
sitated the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  giving  up  the  original 
idea  of  passing  his  force  across  the  river  at  Beangency,  and  so 
to  arrange  his  march  &om  the  Loir  as  to  unite  with  the  2d 
army  at  Tonry. 

But  on  the  same  day  the  French  assumed  the  ofTensive. 
The  10th  German  corps,  on  the  left,  was  vigorously  attacked 
at  Beanne  la  Bolande  by  the  20th  and  part  of  Uie  18th  French 
corps,  and  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  corps  were  also  believed 
to  form  the  army  commanded  by  D'Anrelle  de  Paladines.  On 
the  SOth  of  November  the  Grand  Duke  effected  his  junction 
with  the  2d  army,  and  on  the  Ist  December  reconnaissances 
were  ordered  to  be  pushed  along  the  entire  line  to  discover 
the  enemy's  exact  position.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
French  right  was  being  withdrawn  ;  but  on  the  same  day  the 
1st  Bavarians  were  attacked  in  force  near  Loigny,  and  the 
battle  was  continued  by  the  Germans  on  the  2d. 

On  the  3d  a  combined  advance  npon  Orleans  was  made. 
The  2d  army  sent  the  9th  corps  on  Artenay,  3d  on  Chilleors 
anx  Bois,  the  10th  corps  on  ViUereau  and  Chilleura  aux  Bois, 
1st  cavalry  division  between  the  Esonne  and  Loing,  the  6th 
cavalry  division  on  Ch&tillon  le  Boi ;  the  2d  cavalry  division  to 
call  in  its  outposts  at  daybreak.  The  Grand  Duke  was 
directed  to  make  a  corresponding  attack  to  the  west  of  the 
Orleana-ArteDay  road.  The  20th  infantry  division  was  formed 
at  Poupry  with  the  2d  cavalry  division,  the  let  Bavarians  at 
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Lumean,  the  17tli  division  at  Auneux,  the  4th  cavalry  division 
on  the  Chartrea-Otleans  road. 

During  the  whole  of  the  3d  and  4th  severe  fighting  occurred 
along  the  line ;  hut  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the 
Germans  had  peoetrated  to  the  soburbs  of  Orleans,  and  the 
place  was  thereupon  eurrendered,  the  French  retreating  in 
three  bodies — their  right  by  Gien  on  Nevers  and  Boui^ca, 
the  centre  by  Orleans  and  Vieizon,  the  left  by  the  right  bank 
on  Beaugency.  On  the  5th  a  strong  detachment  of  the  dth 
corps  crossed  the  river,  and  pushing  cavalry  dotaohmente 
towards  Qien,  Yierzon,  and  Tours,  brought  back  many  prisoners 
to  add  to  the  12,000  already  captured  during  the  previous 
battlea 

COHHEITTS  ON  THE  FiRST  LOISX   GlUPAIGS. 

Thns  the  first  attempt  to  relieve  Paris  from  the  Zjoire  failed ; 
but  though  the  rapidity  of  the  oiganisation  of  the  large  army 
commanded  by  D'Aui«Ue  is  remarkable,  the  fighting  of  these 
Taw  levies  was  most  defective. 

According  to  the '  Staats  Anzeiger,'  Von  der  Tann  had  barely 
20,000  men  in  Orleans,  and  it  was  only  on  his  representation 
of  the  largely  increasing  size  of  the  French  army  opposed  to 
him  that  General  Wittich,  with  the  22d  division,  was  ordered 
to  join  him  from  Charties.  Before  this  junction  was  eOected 
collision  ensued ;  and  the  Pmssian  statement  is  that  Yon  der 
Tann,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  reinforced  from  Chartres 
and  Fvrenx,  avoided  action,  falling  back  npon  Tonry — this 
the  more  aa  it  was  already  known  that  Frederick  Charles's 
army  was  approaching  by  forced  marches.  This  is  barely 
candid.  The  action  was  undoubtedly  severe  and  the  losses 
sensible;  and  had  he  wished  to  avoid  action,  why  did  he  tarn 
off  towards  Conlmiers  and  Oh4teaudun,  leaving  troops  in 
Orleans,  instead  of  retiring  at  once  upon  Toury  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  stUl  underrated  as 
to  quality,  numbers,  and  equipment;  and  a  little  more  judg- 
ment  and  decision  on  D'Aurelle's  part  would  have  involved 
Yon  der  Tann  in  a  signal  disaster,  and  perhaps  have  seriously 
affected  the  German  investment. 
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Thia  tnaj  be  realised  by  reference  to  ihe  dispositions  in  the 
east  of  France.  Metz  had  fallen  on  the  27th  October,  and 
300,000  Frussianfi  were  thus  liberated.  Of  these  a  portion 
remained  in  Metz  as  garrison ;  50,000  under  MantenfFel  were 
despatched  against  the  French  Army  of  the  North ;  one  corps 
was  sent  to  Paris,  to  reinforce  the  besi^rs ;  and  75,000  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  moved  to  the  south  and  east,  that  is 
to  the  Upper  Loire,  and  to  co-operate  with  Werder  engaged 
in  reducii^  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Alsace. 

Thus  no  force  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  &ont  Mete 
towards  Orleans,  and  now  or  never  was  the  French  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  purpose,  therefbre,  of  involving  and  destroying  the  Ba» 
varians  was  sound,  the  means  taken  doubtful,  as  the  namerical 
proportions  were  known  to  D'Aurelle,  if  not  to  Yon  der  Tann. 

A  direct  demonstration  against  Orleans  from  the  south, 
whilst  massing  the  remainder  of  their  forces  at  Marcbenoir, 
would  have  placed  the  French  in  a  position  of  greater  vantage 
on  the  day  of  battle. 

Yon  der  Tann  extricated  himself  by  a  night  march  aft» 
losing  4000  men  and  2  guns,  falling  back  to  meet  the  divisions 
which  were  hurrying  to  his  assistance.  Besides  the  17th  and 
22d  divisions  which  had  been  ordered  up,  the  13th  corps, 
under  the  Dnke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  at  once  moved  off  to  his 
support ;  and  these  troops,  with  the  punished  Bavarian  corps, 
represented  the  entire  forces  of  which  the  Prussians  at  this 
moment  oonld  dispose  as  a  covering  arm;.  But  Keratiy  had 
now  began  to  give  symptoms  of  life  from  his  camp  near  Le 
Mans,  and  the  Hessian  and  ScUeawig-Holstein  divisions  were 
tomed  against  him,  snccessfoUy  engaging  him  at  Dreuz  and 
Ch&teauneuf  on  the  17th  and  Idtli  November. . 

The  troops,  therefore,  which  really  interposed  between  the 
Loire  Army  and  the  investing  lines  from  the  10th  to  the  20tfa 
November  were  the  Bavarians — who  had  been  very  roughly 
handled,  and  whose  soldiers  were  somewhat  suffering  in 
morale — and  the  13th  Prussian  corps,  all  under  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  could  not  well  put 
in  an  appearance  before  the  20th,  at  the  termination  of  a  very 
severe  march. 

Now,  although  the  'Staats  Anzeiger'  asserts  that  after 
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GoolniierB  D'Aurelle  detached  considerabl3r  to  Keiatiy,  pur- 
posing the  union  of  that  general  with  the  Army  of  the  Korth, 
this  is  not  apparent  from  after  events ;  and  if  he  did,  he  acted 
in  contradiction  to  every  true  principle 

To  abandon  a  position  of  successful  supremacy  already 
attained  for  a  distant  speculative  object,  is  simply  an  act  of 
suicide  vhich  can  hardly  be  credited. 

Certain  it  is,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  French 
general  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  his  success.  Whether 
Trochu  vas  not  prepared  to  co-operate,  or  -whether  the 
supplies  he  should  hava  into)duced,  in  case  of  success,  into 
Paris  were  not  at  hand — whether  his  ammunition  or  his  nerve 
failed  him — remains  to  be  seen  when  the  true  history  of  the 
campaign  is  written. 

As  8  matter  of  &ct,  renouncing  farther  pursuit,  he  fell  back 
on  Artenay  and  Orleans,  where  he  commenced  to  intrench 
himself  with  vigour,  making  &ee  use  of  the  forest  for  the 
purpose. 

Moltke  meanwhile,  appreciating  the  danger  of  the  French 
sncceas,  had  made  preparations  for  raising  the  investment, 
and  telegraphed  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  force  his 
march  towards  the  Upper  Yonne  to  the  utmost. 

The  question  therefore  arises  here,  assuming  that  Moltke 
bad,  owing  to  the  enemy's  advance  upon  Etampes,  raised  the 
investment  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  how 
&r  would  such  a  step  have  improved  the  general  position  of 
the  French  ?  The  probability  is  Uiat,  masking  bis  movement, 
he  would  have  been  far  on  his  way  to  meet  D'Aurelle  be- 
fore Trochu  was  alive  to  his  absence,  and  that  he  would  have 
wielded  a  sufficient  force  to  have  inflicted  decisive  defeat  on 
the  former  before  his  action  could  have  been  interfered  with 
by  Trochn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  subsisting 
depots  would  have  fallen  in  great  measure  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parisian  army,  though  probably  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  a  result  of  any  importance. 

That  Trochn  was  prepared  to  take  and  keep  the  field  under 
such  circumstances,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  had 
he  issued  from,  he  must  soon  have  returned  to,  Paris — where, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  now  doing  the  same  negative  ser- 
vice which  B&zaine  had  rendered  at  Metz.    tt  may  safely  be 
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stated,  that  unless  Tiocha  at  this  period  was  in  a  position,  by 
nnitiiig  with  the  relievii^  force  on  its  advance,  to  hope  to 
infiict  decisive  defeat  on  the  Frussiftii  corps  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  then  lyAurelle  did  right  in  falling  back  upon 
Orleans ;  for,  by  advancii^  to  Paris,  he  only  jeopardised  the 
existence  of  a  hopeful  yonng  army,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
criticism  which  his  apparent  want  of  dash  has  invoked. 

If  MoldiB  had  raised  the  investment,  it  would  not  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  retreat,  bnt  for  the  purpose  of  crashing 
the  Aimy  of  the  Loire,  while  the  remainii^  forces  before 
Paris  protected  his  rear,  for  which  purpose  they  were  quite 
sufficient  until  Prince  Frederick  Charles  arrived. 

That  this  last  general  could  arrive,  was  due  solely  to  the 
early  fall  of  Metz. 

D'Aoielle  then  retreated  to  Orleans,  and  there  constructed 
a  series  of  intrenchments  on  a  lai^e  scale.  The  value  of  the 
position  is,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  shows,  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  forest  and  river,  both  capable  of  -being  turned  to  skil- 
laX  account — the  drawback  being,  that  in  case  of  reverse  the 
principal  avenue  of  retreat  lay  through  a  large  and  populous 
town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire. 

Thanks  to  the  enei^  of  Qambetta,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  inhabitants,  D'Aurelle's  force  was  completed  in  another 
fortnight  to  200.000  men,  with  500  guns. 

The  mass  of  these  troops  constituted  the  centre  of  his  line 
at  Orleans,  his  left  stretching  to  Marchenoir,  and  his  right  to 
Oien,  threatening  thus  a  number  of  conuaunications  towards 
the  capital 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  reached  Pithiviers  with  his  ad- 
vanced-guard oa  the  19th,  and  there  touched  Van  der  Tann, 
who  was  posted  at  Toury  and  Angerville.  But  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenbui^  had  started  with  the  17th  and  22d  divisions 
towards  La  Mans,  to  push  his  success  against  Eeratry's  Army 
of  the  West  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  week  in 
November  he  was  still  between  Nogent  and  Chartres  with- 
out direct  coiomunication  with  the  Bavarians. 

The  '  Staats  Anzeiger '  would  imply  that  this  was  meant  to 
form  part  of  a  great  taming  movement,  by  which  the  army  of 
D'Aurelle  was  to  be  eventually  surrounded.    But  it  is .  evi- 
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dent  tbst,  if  the  writer  of  the  article  leceived  his  iospirationa 
from  the  Prossian  stafT,  they  at  this  period  were  ignorant 
both  of  the  strength,  the  organisation,  and  the  positions  of  the 
French — unless,  indeed,  the  potpose  was  to  conceal  arrange- 
ments which  historj  may  eventually  pronounce  defective. 

Thanhs  to  their  dispositions,  and  to  the  screen  afforded  by 
the  forest,  the  French  might  concentrate  against  any  portion 
of  their  adversary's  line,  fianks  or  centre,  before  they  could 
be  opposed  in  anything  like  equal  force,  provided  they  were 
prepared  to  take  the  offensive.  It  is  estimated  that  at  this 
period  (25th  If^ov.)  the  army  which  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
was  about  to  command,  did  not  exceed  100,000  men. 

Turning  to  the  latter  part  of  the  operations  conducted  by 
D'Auielie,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  handle  the  masses 
of  troops  which  had  so  rapidly  accumolated  in  the  forest  of 
Orleans.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  difficult  problem 
than  that  of  tempering  these  newly-raised  levies  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  to  obtain  from  them  the 
power  of  movement  essential  for  snccessfnl  operations  in  the 
field.  The  wisdom  of  the  step  recently  introduced  by  the 
Fmssiaos,  of  dividing  such  masses  into  separate  armies,  under 
competent  commanders,  seems  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
commander-in-chief  instructs,  but  the  execution  of  his  in* 
structions  is  left  entirely  to  the  independent  judgment  of 
.the  subordinate  commanders.  Moreover,  the  system  enlists 
the  advantage  that,  during  operations  on  a  large  scale  such 
as  these  in  France,  it  is  always  feasible  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  strength  of  this  or  that  army  unit,  accordit^ 
to  the  demands  of  the  case,  and  without  the  .knowledge  or 
timely  penetration  of  the  adversary. 

If  this  is  necessary  with  army  corps  so  thoroughly  com- 
bined and  trained  as  those  which  Composed  the  I^nissian 
army,  it  would  seem  still  more  indispensable  with  such 
troops  as  fhe  French  here  possessed.  Similar  organisation  might 
have  assisted  IXAurelle  materiaUy  in  his  contemplated  move- 
ments from  the  camp  before  Orleans.  Throughout  these 
-last  operations,  the  want  of  harmony  and  combination  in  the 
French  plan  ia  apparent.  A  portion  only  of  the  forces  are 
employed,  first  here,  then  there  ;  whereas,  to  make  superiority 
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of  force  tell,  it  must  be  entirely  and  simultaneously  developed. 
Evidently  the  leason  of  this  is  that  the  commander-in-chief 
irisliiiig  to  direct  the  execution  of  his  ovn  plan,  reluctant  to 
delegate  antboTity,  when  he  alone  was  held  responsible, 
could  not,  on  an  extended  line  such  as  that  occupied  by  the 
French,  be  present  at  every  point.  Coiuieqnently  the  plan 
was  originally  defective,  and  of  insufficient  grasp. 

"Now  the  direction  given  to  the  point  of  attack  has  been 
criticised  by  an  excellent  pen,  which  has  summarised  these 
operations. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  strong  point  was  selected,  not 
the  weak  one ;  that  he  struck  against  the  Prussian  lef^  instead 
of  against  the  Prossian  right  and  right  centre. 

The  immediate  theory  advanced  is  incontestable ;  and  if 
the  operation  had  been  isolated  in  its  character,  if  no  other 
considerations  prevailed  beyond  immediate  encounter  with 
the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charies,  the  writer  might  pro- 
bably be  correct  in  his  conclusions.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Loue  were  in 
direct  connection  with  the  interests  and  movements  of  the 
Army  of  Paris,  and  that  the  efforts  of  that  army  were  properly 
directed  towards  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  investing  line, 
because  the  ground  more  favoured  their  deployment  in  force 
in  that  quarter,  and  the  communications  of  the  Prussiana 
would  be  more  directly  assailed  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  strategic  advantage  which 
accrues  to  the  defender  of  his  own  territory  is  that,  hy  exer- 
cising forethought,  he  is  everywhere  at  home.  With  the  com- 
munications at  their  disposal,  the  French  might  constantly 
shiil  the  depots  from  which  their  supplies  might  be  drawn, 
whereas  the  Prussians  were  constrained  to  one  rigid  line, 
which  was  indispensable  to  their  existence. 

Lyons  constituted  a  base,  which  was  not  nearly  so  distant 
as  that  npon  which  the  Prussians  depended,  with  commnni- 
cations  of  ample  kind,  and  perfectly  free ;  so  that  in  this  case 
the  operating  armies  would  be  striking  at  the  enemy's  com- 
munications whilst  perfectly  secure  as  to  their  own ;  ever  a 
most  important  consideration  in  strategy,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
hances or  diminishes  the  relative  value  of  defeat  or  victoiy. 
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Moreover,  although  the  Prussians  certainly  were  stronger 
on  their  left  than  on  their  right,  tiie  power  of  concentration 
and  tJie  nninerical  superiority  he  held,  enabled  D'Aiirelle  by 
proper  dispoaitiona  to  appear  in  sufficient  superiority  against 
this  point  of  their  line.  But  all  the  elements  of  successful 
attack  were  wanting.  The  attempt  was  made  without  pre- 
ceding demonstrations  at  other  points  of  the  line;  it  was 
made  in  insuf&cient  force ;  it  was  not  supported  by  simul- 
taneous action  elsewhere ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
no  care  was  taken  to  secare  that  early  and  marked  prepon- 
derance of  artillery  fire  which  is  now  indispensable  to  ofTen- 
sive  operations. 

The  severe  repulse  sustained  by  the  French  right  placed 
that  fraction  of  the  French  army  hora  de  eomhat  for  some  time 
after,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  general  inaction 
during  the  next  two  days.  But  on  the  1st  December  a  &esh 
tentative  effort  was  made.  The  wisdom  of  this  atep  is  more 
than  doubtfuL  The  forces  available  could  no  longer  establish 
any  great  superiority ;  and  in  quahty  they  were  very  inferior. 
Apparently  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  remained  on 
the  defensive  within  intrenchments  nntU  the  entire  force  had 
recovered  its  elasticity.  The  only  excuse  for  it  is,  that  matters 
were  rapidly  culminating  in  Paris. 

With  n^;ard  to  the  Prussian  operations,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  seems  pointedly  correct,  that  the  French  owed  their 
defeat  rather  to  superior  strategy  than  to  other  causes. 

On  the  28th  November,  Trochu  made  his  sortie  in  the 
direction  of  L'Hay,  Chevilly,  and  Choisy-le-Koi ;  and  on  the 
30th,  Ducrot  sallied  out  in  front  of  Vincennes.  Suffice  to 
say,  that  Trochu  declined  to  make  an  independent  effort, 
and  retired  when  he  heard  of  the  repulse  of  the  Army  of 
the  Loire. 

It  was  stated  that  the  French  retired  in  different  directions 
after  the  actions  before  Orleans.  In  the  sequel  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  excentric  retreat  on  defensive  territory  will 
be  apparent,  if  favoured  by  other  military  features. 

The  Prussians  laboured,  as  the  best  commanders  (Napoleon 
included)  often  must  labour,  under  the  nncertainty  as  to  which 
was  the  true  line  of  retreat;  and,  as  their  adversaries  separated. 
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were  themselves  compelled  to  separate  ia  order  to  watcb  and 
pursue  the  difTeient  fractions. 

After  the  occupation  of  Orleans,  the  pursuit  was  immediately 
taken  up,  the  3d  corps  moving  by  Gien  and  Jargeau ;  the  9th 
by  Orleans  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  Beaugency,  to 
support  the  principal  column  on  the  right  hank;  the  6th 
cavalry  division  to  Yierzon ;  while  the  10th  corps  remained 
at  Orleans ;  and  the  lat  Bavarians,  with  the  17th  and  22d 
divisions,  remained  on  the  right  hank,  ready  to  move  on 
Beangency  if  the  enemy  had  retreated  to  Tours. 

On  the  side  of  the  French,  Chanzy,  with  the  16th  and  17th 
corps,  was  cut  off  from  Orleans,  and  rallied  at  Mer,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  21st  corps,  sent  to  him  from  Tours,  and 
assnmed  the  chief  coromand  of  this  the  "  Second  Army  of  the 
Loira"  As  early  as  the  7th  these  troops  had  been  pushed 
forward  to  Beaugency;  and  on  that  day,  as  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  was  again  temporarily  acting  indepen- 
dently, moved  out  of  Meung,  on  the  Beaugency  road,  he  was 
unexpectedly  met  by  a  very  severe  fire;  Both  armies  received 
reinforcements  daring  the  day,  and  the  action  was  undecuded ; 
but  on  the  8th  it  was  again  resumed,  the  French  taking  the 
offensive,  about  Messas  and  Cravant,  and  the  battle  still  re- 
mained, to  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  the  Gfirmans,  without 
result  Slight  successes  were  gained  during  the  night  by  the 
latter  at  Vernon ;  and  on  the  9th  they  again  gained  ground, 
taking  Yillorceau,  hut  this  was  soon  accounted  for  by  the 
evident  fact  that  Chanzy  was  concentrating  against  their  right 
at  the  forest  of  Marchenoir. 

The  Duke  was  therefore  reinforced  by  the  10th  corps  Irom 
Orleans,  and  the  3d  corps  was  ordered  to  Beaugency.  On  the 
10th  the  French  renewed  the  attack  at  Cemay  and  Cravant, 
but  without  success ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  their  finnt 
was  contracted  between  YiUermain  and  Josnes.  On  the  11th 
the  two  armies  were  inactive,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
French  mysteriously  disappeared;  hut  the  Germans,  soon 
finding  that  Chanzy  had  retired  upon  Fr^teval,  and  had 
crossed  the  Loir,  where  he  had  taken  up  a  position,  with 
his  front  covered  by  the  river,  on  the  high  ground  be- 
tween   the  forests  of  Marchenoir  and  Fr^teval,  advanced 
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agunst  him,  and  oq  the  14th  carried  the  village,  but  failed 
to  hold  it. 

The  poaition  of  the  Oermaus  on  the  15th  was  peculiar. 
Chanzy'a  army  was  now  in  reality  nearer  to  Paris  than  they 
were,  and  no  coyering  force  lay  between  tiie  French  and  the 
capital;  while  the  French  commander,  now  in  communication 
with  the  Ann;  of  the  West  (Keratry),  was,  if  aufBoiently  rein- 
forced, in  a  position  to  move  on  Paris  by  Ch&teaudun. 

The  position  at  Fr^teval  was,  moreover,  too  strong  to  be 
carried  by  a  front  attack ;  but  it  will  he  remembered  that  the 
9th  corps  had  moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  had 
reached  Blois  on  the  12th,  but  was  unable  to  cross  until  a 
detachment  from  the  10th  corps,  from  the  right  bank,  had 
lent  it  a  hand.  Then  these  troops  moved  on  Yenddme,  heat 
out  the  French  by  their  superionty  in  artillery,  and,  crossing 
the  Loire,  turned  the  French  position  at  Fr^teval  The  Ger- 
mans entered  Vend6me  on  the  16th,  after  two  days'  fighting. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  advance  was  by  Gloyes- 
Mor^-Yenddme-Blois;  and  a  rear-guard  afiiair  occurred  at 
Epnisay  on  the  17th,  the  enemy  withdrawing  to  Le  Mans  by 
the  21st,  on  which  date  the  German  10th  corps  ekinnished  at 
Monnaie,  and  appeared  before  Tours.  The  remainder  of  the 
French  army  that  had  been  engaged  at  Orleans  had  rallied  at 
Bourges  under  Bourbaki. 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  final  operations  of 
this  portion  of  the  campaign  occurred  requires  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. The  greater  river,  the  Loire,  was  Chanzy's  original  base 
of  operations ;  the  lesser  one,  the  Loir,  with  Yenddme,  dh&r 
teandnn.  La  Fl^che,  and  Augers,  the  line  to  be  defended.  In 
this  area  the  intermediate  streams  of  the  Sarthe,  with  Alen9on 
and  Le  Mans — the  Huisne,  ivith  Nogent,  Le  Theil,  and  La 
Fert^  Bernard — affluents  of  the  greater  rivers,  were  also  im- 
portant obstacles  to  movement,  and,  moreover,  further  lines 
of  defence. 

The  country  between  the  Loir,  Aisne,  and  Sarthe  may  be 
divided  into  different  defensive  lines,  such  as  those  of  the  Azay, 
the  Braye,  Grand  Luce-St  Calais- Yibraye,  Parign^-Ardenay-Pt. 
de  Gesnes,  and  Le  Mans ;  and  of  these  the  latter  was  the  most 
important  strategic  point  in  the  west  of  France,  for  five  rail- 
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waj  lines  met  here,  and  the  iiatuie  of  the  country,  wooded, 
fenced,  and  abounding  in  villages  and  faims,  afforded  excellent 
opportonities  for  efTective  action.  The  tovn  Le  Mans  vas 
conuoanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  was  not^  there- 
fore, a  good  military  position  in  itself.  It  was  necessary  to 
defend  it  &om  a  distance  without  at  the  same  time  scattering 
the  troops  too  much.  Thua,  the  plateau  of  Auvours  was  of 
prominent  value ;  and  Sai^^,  north  of  Le  Mans,  was  defended 
by  intrenchments.  The  rends  crossing  the  plateau  were  three 
in  number:  that  to  Tours  was  defended  by  the  position  of 
La  Tnilerie ;  that  to  Chang^  by  Teste  Kouge ;  and  the  third 
led  to  Farign^  I'Evfiqae. 

Dnring  the  first  three  days  of  the  new  year,  the  Prussian 
troops,  which  had  been  quartered  along  the  Loire,  conceu- 
Ixated  towards  Yend6me.  The  Doke  of  Mecklenburg  was 
about  Chartres  with  60,000  men ;  the  10th  corps  on  the  Loir; 
Von  der  Tann  and  the  9th  corps  at  Orleans ;  the  3d  corpa 
at  Gien. 

The  purpose  of  this  concentration  was  to  attack  and  crush 
Chanzy  on  Bourbaki'a  departure,  the  general  plan  being  to 
advance  &om  the  line  Mor^La  Chartoe,  with  the  9th,  3d, 
and  10th  corps,  while  the  Duke  moved  from  Chartres  for  the 
Huisne,  and,  following  that  river,  united  with  the  other  force 
before  Le  Mans. 

On  the  6th  January,  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  head- 
quarters were  at  Oucques,  t^  Duke's  at  Illiers ;  and  on  the 
6th,  the  former,  crossing  the  Loir,  not  without  opposition, 
reached  Azay  and  Villiers,  the  latter  gaining  Bron  and  Ja 
Loupe.  On  the  7th,  Savigny  and  Sarg^,  on  the  line  of  the 
Bray^  were  reached,  the  Grand  Duke  being  at  Beaumont, 
Authon,  and  Nogent  On  the  8th  the  Prince  reached  St  Calais ; 
and  the  10th  corps,  which  had  been  engaged  on  the  lefl^ 
advanced  from  La  Cbartre,  wUle  Mecklenburg  reached  La 
Fert^  Bernard,  on  the  Huisne.  The  4th  cavalry  division 
marched  down  the  river  to  Belldme,  the  2d  kept  up  com- 
munication between  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Prince,  the  fith 
covered  the  former's  right,  and  the  6th  the  latter's  left  On 
the  9th,  Frederick  Charles  reached  Bouloire,  though  the  roads 
were  hard  frozen  and  slipper?,  and  the  cavalry  were  nseless ; 
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bat  on  this  date  the  GermanB  had  leached  to  within  striking 
distance  of  Le  Mans. 

On  the  10th  the  troops  were  oidered  to  move  as  foUowe : 
The  3d  corps  was  to  dear  the  road  to  the  town  as  far  as  the 
river,  and  advancing  acooidingly  apon  Change  and  Champign^, 
deCeated  the  IVench  at  Chelles,  Farign^  and  Chaog^;  the 
9th  corps  was  to  close  np  to  Booloire  and  act  aa  a  teserve ; 
the  10th  corps  was  to  continue  its  advance  on  the  Grand 
Luc^  road ;  the  13th  corps  was  to  move  on  Le  Mans,  sending 
detachments  across  the  Huisne  to  the  right  bank ;  while  the 
4th  cavalry  division  was  to  advance  by  the  Bonnetable  road 
towards  the  same  objective. 

On  the  11th  the  French  had  drawn  back  to  the  strong 
position  on  the  heights  around  Le  Mans,  which  had  been 
carefully  occupied.  The  Slst  corps  was  stationed  between 
the  Sarthe  and  Huisne,  with  headquarters  at  Sai^4 ;  the  17th 
corps  was  in  reserve  on  the  Laval  road ;  the  16th  corps  was 
to  cover  the  approaches  from  the  Loir,  had  its  left  at  Jur^, 
and  its  right  on  the  Sarthe ;  the  cavalty  was  pushed  out  to 
the  iiont. 

Chansy  congratulated  himself  upon  having  brought  bis 
army  to  the  position  it  occupied,  but  he  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  its  condition  ficoni  the  enemy.  He  had 
reason  to  he  satisfied  with  his  retreat  from  Beaugency ;  and 
while  commenting  on  the  fatigued  state  of  the  enemy,  he 
pointed  oat  to  Oambetta  at  this  time  the  opportunity  which 
circumstances  had  afforded  to  Boorbaki  to  move  in  concert 
with  him.  But  the  latter  was  moving  eastward ;  and  Chanzy, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  march  on  Paris  by  the  12th  or  16th  at 
the  latest,  had  yet  to  defeat  the  army  that  had  driven  him 
hitherto  so  far  westward. 

On  the  11th,  then,  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  the  strong 
position  of  Le  Mans,  the  left  only,  the  Ist  corps,  being  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Huisne  as  Celt  aa  Montfort.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  did  not  intend  to  act  decisively  on  that  day, 
as  the  Duke  of  Mecklenbui^  was  not  yet  up ;  bat  directed  the 
13th  corps  to  move  farther  to  the  right  on  the  Savigny-Le 
Mans  road,  the  3d  corps  to  hold  the  centra  the  9th  to  move 
on  the  Bouloire  road  to  St  Hubert,  and  the  10th  to  pass  &om 
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the  Grand  Luc£  road  to  that  from  Ch&tean  du  Loir,  Leaving 
only  a  brigade  of  cavalry  and  some  guns  on  the  former. 
Fighting  occurred  during  these  operations,  and  the  platean 
D'AuvooTs  was  carried ;  while  the  passage  of  the  Hoisne  at 
Champign^,  with  that  at  Connert^,  was  gained ;  and  dniing 
the  night  the  important  height  of  Les  Toileries  -was  occnpied 
hy  the  Germans. 

On  the  i2th,  the  attack  commenced  at  mid-day,  the  13Ui 
corps  on  Comeille  and  lia  Croix,  covered  on  its  right  by  the 
4th  cavahy  division  ;  the  9th  corps,  placing  its  guns  on  the 
plateau  of  Auvours,  gained  the  passage  of  the  stream  at 
Parance;  the  3d  corps  continued  the  offensive  towards  Le 
Mans ;  and  lastly,  the  10th  corps,  pushing  on  FontUeue  fraia 
Lea  Tuileries,  gained  possession  of  the  city,to  which  the  Prince's 
headquarters  were  transferred  on  the  13th. 

The  French  retreated  in  haste  on  Alen^n  and  LavaL  The 
Grand  Dnlce  of  Mecklenbui^  was  pnshed  towards  the  former 
place  with  the  13th  corps  ;  detachments  from  the  10th  corps 
went  forward  in  the  direction  of  Conlie  and  Laval ;  while  the 
3d  and  9th  corps  were  concentrated  in  and  about  Le  Mans. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  reported  on  the  14th  the  sncceRs- 
ful  result  of  his  operations,  which  had  ieBult«d  in  the  capture 
of  18,000  prisoners,  20  guns  and  mitrailleuses,  2  standards, 
and  much  warlike  stores,  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  2d  Army  of  the  Loire. 


CoUUENTfi  ON  THE   SbCONQ  LoHtX   CaUFAIGH. 

This  campaign  of  Chanzy  on  the  Huisne  and  Sarthe  was 
only  part  of  a  gigantic  military  enterprise  adopted  and  put 
into  execution  by  Oambett&  The  I^iench  possessed  at  this 
time  four  armies,  under  Chanzy,  Faidherbe,  Bourbaki,  and 
Garibaldi  respectively ;  and  all  of  them  were  to  act  simol- 
taneously  f^inst  the  Prussians — viz.,  ChaDzy  against  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Faidherbe  against  Manteuffel,  Bourbaki 
against  Werder,  while  Garibaldi  co-operated  with  him;  simul- 
taneously the  garrison  of  Paris  was  to  make  its  eSbrt  The 
directions  given  both  to  the  Army  of  the  Korth  and  to 
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Bouibaki  was  against  the  Fraasian  commimications ;  and  the 
troops  employed,  iuclnding  the  Anny  of  Paris,  may  have 
amounted  to  500,000  men. 

Against  this  huge  concentric  movement  the  Prussians, 
occupyiug  the  centre  of  an  enormous  circle,  in  inferior 
numbers,  hot  -with  infinitely  better  troops,  at  once  assumed 
the  course  of  actiou  which  was  best  calculated  to  reply  to  it. 
Each  Trench  army  was  confronted  by  a  Prussian  force  which, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Weider,  always  took  the  offen- 
sive ;  the  result  being  that  Frederick  Charles  beat  Chan2y— 
Von  Qoben,  as  will  be  seen,  beat  Faidherbe  at  St  Quentin — 
Werder  repulsed  Bourbaki,  and  Manteaffel  destroyed  him. 
"Werder  was  left  on  the  defensive  to  hold  Bourbaki  and  find 
time  for  Manteuffel  to  come  up. 

The  French  losses  were  enormous.  In  prisoners  only,  Eoye 
had  lost  at  Eouen  10,000,  Cbanzy  22,000,  Faidherbe  10,000; 
later  on,  Bourbaki  had  lost  25,000,  and  interned  in  Switzerland 
80,000 ;  giving  a  total  of  147,000  men,  besides  40,000  killed 
and  wounded  The  Prussians  claim,  including  those  taken  at 
Paris,  to  haVe  captured  800  guns  besides.  Their  own  losses 
are  estimated  at  barely  16,000  men. 

There  aie  two  inevitable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts :  first,  that  levies  en  masse  are  henceforth  useless, 
if  even  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  against  well  disciplined 
and  organised  troops ;  and  secondly,  that  where  such  levies 
are  brought  into  action,  the  simpler  the  operations  committed 
to  their  execution  the  better. 

A  concentric  plan  of  attack  was  adopted  by  the  French ; 
and  in  each  instance  it  failed  &om  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
troops  employed.  The  Prussians,  on  the  other  hand,  adopting 
the  same  strategy,  were  thoroughly  successful,  as  at  Le  Mans. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  such  operations  are  very 
telling  where  the  instrument  is  reliable  and  the  enemy  inferior 
in  quality,  but  in  the  opposite  case  are  totally  impracticable. 

The  gtoond  around  Le  Mans  itself  affords  the  same  theatre 
as  that  in  which  the  wars  of  La  Yend^,  where  the  troops  of 
the  Eepublic  were  so  long  held  in  check  by  raw  levies,  took 
place.  The  whole  territory  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  with  fields 
cultivated  and  fenced  in,  in  English  fashion.    With  massive 
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farmhouses,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  "Villagea,  it  is  ftdmirably 
suited  to  fevour  local  defence ;  bat  the  eicessive  severity  of 
the  weather,  and  the  frozen  and  slippery  state  of  the  roads, 
made  transport  exceedingly  difficult ;  stiU,  though  movement 
was  thus  impeded,  it  was  not,  as  the  event  proved,  impossible. 
The  very  nature  of  this  ground,  however,  led  to  disaster  in  the 
present  case.  It  is  only  really  nsefiil  to  practised  troops, 
skilled  in  such  lighting;  to  half-disciplined  levies  it  offers 
grave  disadvantages  in  modern  times ;  and  the  vast  nomber 
of  prisoners  captured  was  not  merely  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment to  the  anny,  but  proves  that  they  lacked  skill  and 
experience  in  the  method  of  avoiding  such  losses.  The  Ger- 
mans state  that  the  hardships  encountered  by  them  were 
estraordinaiy,  and  that  Chanzy  had  a  great  chance,  by  dis- 
seminating the  troops  he  commanded,  instead  of  holding  them 
closely  t(^ether,  of  marring  the  operation. 

The  character  of  the  German  movement  was  concentric,  and 
applicable  precisely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was 
to  be  anticipated,  considerii^  the  character  of  the  troops,  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  incomplete  organisation  of 
the  French,  that  if  the  Prussians  found  the  movement  diffi- 
cult, the  French  would  find  it  still  more  sa  Now  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  case,  the  danger  of  concentric  attack  consists 
alone  in  a  system  of  active  defence  on  the  part  of  the  defender. 
Clearly  he  must  mass  against  one  or  other  of  the  advances, 
and  strike  bard,  trusting  to  success  at  one  point  for  subsequent 
results.  The  point  to  be  selected  as  presenting  most  advan- 
tages would  be  the  centre,  inasmuch  as,  if  beaten,  the  other 
fractions  would  be  widely  separated.  Thus  the  Prussians' 
central  column  was  strong,  consisting  of  the  3d  and  9th  corps. 
To  have  been  successful,  Chanzy  must  have  defeated  this 
advance  by  sheer  hard  fighting  and  superior  force.  Was  he 
in  a  position  to  do  so?  Presumably  not  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose  with  the 
troops  be  commanded  in  any  season,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
severe  winter  it  was  next  to  impossible ;  for,  as  a  role,  the 
greater  the  hardships  to  be  encountered  in  war,  the  severer 
must  be  the  discipline  to  enable  a  commander  to  fully  trust 
to  his  soldiers ;  and  we  only  infer  that,  as  the  severity  of  the 
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war-sliock  has  become  infinitely  more  severe,  bo  Las  the  ueces- 
sity  for  unrelenting  severity  of  discipline  increased.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  to  the  military  stndent  than,  provided  his  mind 
be  impartial,  that  troops  taking  the  field  without  having  been 
sobjected  throughout  to  a  system  of  permanent  discipline, 
must  be  beaten  by  those  which  have ;  and  to  assame  that  any 
voluntary  system  of  organisation  can  prove  successful  when 
the  shock  comes,  is  simply  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  is,  from  the  extent  of  the 
prepared  positions  about  Le  Mans,  that  tbiongbout  the  war 
the  French  evidently  attributed  too  great  importance  to  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  new  arms  for  the  defence. 

Ikiiibtless  it  were  unwise  to  underrate  these ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  positions  are  merely  calculated  to 
enable  the  defence  to  inflict  loss,  not  to  secure  victory,  unless 
the  adversary  be  kind  enough  to  run  his  head  [gainst  a  walL 
Eveiy  position,  again,  is  liable  to  be  turned — ^if  turned,  is 
worthless;  and  such  cases  are  numeroas  here.  The  only 
severe  loss  was  incurred  by  the  Prussians,  if  advancing  against 
the  iront  of  a  position ;  and  this  they  knowingly  encountered, 
in  order  to  give  the  flanking  movements  time  to  bear  their 
fruita  I^  then,  it  be  admitted  that  a  system  of  active  de- 
fence is  alone  calculated  to  procure  Tesnlt«  in  the  long-run, 
it  will  be  conceded  that  the  French  chance  throughout  these 
operations  was  indeed  a  bad  one,  for  they  were  unable  to 
pursue  it. 


OpsE&TioirB  m  THR  East. 

When  the  3d  army  moved  westward  £rom  W&rth,  the  Baden 
division  was  left  to  observe  Strasbnrg ;  and  when  this  was 
reinforced,  the  small  ailay  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Von  Werder,  and'  directed  to  besiege  the  fortress.  After  its 
reduction  on  the  2d  September,  that  general,  with  the  new 
14th  corps,  formed  from  the  Baden  division  and  some  ad- 
ditional infantry  and  cavalry,  and  subsequently  reinforced  by 
the  1st  and  4th  reserve  divisions,  pushed  southwards,  besieg- 
ing the  fortresses  of  Southern  Alsace;  and  eventually,  by 
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the  middle  of  December,  occupying  the  line  D^on-Qray- 
Veaonl-Moutbeliard,  and  inveating,  with  Treskow's  division, 
Belfort. 

At  Anxerre  Zostrow  stood  with  the  13th  division  and  the 
corps  artillery  of  the  7th  corps  to  fill  up  the  gap  between 
Werder  and  the  2d  army,  and  to  guard  the  railway  com- 
mumcatioDS. 

At  first  the  French  had  only  such  troops  as  were  com- 
manded by  Garibaldi  and  Cremer  at  Antun,  Beaume,  and 
D61e,  to  oppose  to  Werder ;  but  by  the  middle  of  December  ' 
further  force  was  collected  at  Besan^n  by  BessoUes,  which 
forced  Werder  to  abandon  Dijon  and  retire  from  Langres  in 
order  to  concentrate  at  Vesoul,  and  there  more  efTectnally 
cover  the  si^e  of  Belfort.  Werder  commanded  aboat  54,000 
infantry  and  cavalry  with  150  guns. 

But  there  were  other  forces  collecting  in  the  theatre.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  after  the  second  battle  of  Orleans 
the  army  under  D'Aurelle  was  cut  in  two,  one  part  under 
Chaozy  retreating  fighting  on  Le  Mana,  the  other  retiring  by 
Gien  to  Nevers  and  Bom^es,  pursued  for  a  short  time  only  by 
the  3d  German  corps.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Ist  Loire 
Army,  when  rallied  and  reinforced,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Bourbaki,  with  the  object  of  operating 
towards  Belfort  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  and  threaten 
the  German  communications.  Though  reconnaisBances  were 
made  firom  Orleans  by  the  6th  cavsJiy  division,  the  nature  of 
Bourbaki's  movement  was  not  fully  grasped  until  the  end  of 
December,  by  which  time  the  new  "  Army  of  the  East,"  con- 
sisting of  the  15th,  18th,  arid  20th  corps,  and  reinforced  by 
the  24th  corps  from  Lyons,  had,  by  the  extensive  use  of  rail- 
roads, nearly  completed  its  concentration  at  Besani^n. 

Bourbaki's  first  proposed  plan  of  operations  was  to  cross 
the  Loire  above  Nevera,  making  for  Montai^  and  Fontaine- 
bleau,  while  Garibaldi  and  Cremer  demonstrated  on  Dijon 
and  Gray.  This  was  indeed  the  original  plan  for  D'Aurelle 
when  in  possession  of  Orleans,  but  matters  were  now  greatly 
changed.  Instead  of  200,000  men,  scarcely  100,000  were 
available,  and  Orleans  was  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  as  a  base.    There  was  now  no  prospect  of  joining 
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Ducrot  victorionBly  emeiging  bam  Paris.  What  chance  would 
Boorbaki  have  witii  Frederick  Charles  ?  Let  Chauzy's  fate 
answer.  He  would  iaevitably  be  defeated  at  Montatgis. 
Boniges  and  Nevers  would  be  uncovered,  and  these  important 
arsenals  placed  at  the  enem/a  metcy.  The  operation  direct- 
ing Garibaldi  on  Bijon,  Gray,  and  Belfoit,  is  equally  objec- 
tionable. There  would  be  but  40,000  raw  troops  exposed  to 
Werdei's  60,000  veterans  in  a  most  inclement  season,  and  the 
forces  therefore  thus  divided  would  offer  each  iiaction  inferior 
to  the  enemy. 

The  counter-project  involved  the  other  principle.  Instead 
of  dispersion  and  inferiority,  union  and  superiority  were  to  be 
sougbt.  It  was  proposed  to  renounce  marching  on  Paris,  and 
to  throw  the  18th  and  20th  corps  rapidly  by  raU  on  Bescme, 
and  uniting  with  Gremer  and  Garibaldi  to  obtain  possession 
of  Dijon,  while  the  other  detachments  were  to  be  concentrated 
at  Besant^n  under  Bessolles,  and  then  the  entire  force  was  to 
march  upon  Belfort,  raise  the  siege,  and  eventually  bear  upon 
the  German  communications.  The  15th  corps,  intrenched  at 
Yierzon,  was  to  cover  Bourges  and  Nevers,  and  conceal  the 
operation,  until,  relieved  by  the  26th  corps,  it  was  to  reinforce 
BourbaM  in  the  east 

But  the  plan  was  incomplete.  It  left  too  much  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  commanders  according  to  the  circumstances  en- 
countered. Still,  proposed  to  the  general  officers  at  Bourges, 
it  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  was  put  into  operation  after 
the  20th  of  December,  It  was  not  without  merit,  but  faulty 
in  its  objective :  the  laisihg  of  the  siege  of  Belfort  was  made 
the  principal  point ;  and  this,  from  a  high  strategic  point  of 
view,  is  erroneous.  The  real  object  of  the  operation  should 
have  been  to  defeat  Werder,  who  was  in  observation  at  Dijon, 
and  afterwards  to  push  on  northwards  and  destroy  the  de- 
tachments which  guarded  the  Prussian  lines;  the  siege  of 
Belfort  must  then  have  been  raised  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
and  very  possibly  the  investment  of  Paris  too.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  as  usual,  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion were  indispensable.  The  iirst  element  was  observed,  for 
the  march  was  screened  by  the  15th  corps,  and  false  reports 
were  circulated ;  bat  the  second  was  neglected  owing  to  mis- 
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trnderBtandiiigs,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  railway 
transport.  Whethei  this  waa  the  result  of  bad  diapositionfi  of 
the  French  stad*,  or  Bupineness  of  the  railway  ofBcials,  certain 
it  ia  that  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  troopa  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  much  time  was  lost.  The  lines  were 
not  left;  open  for  supplies  while  the  army  was  dependent  for 
its  food  on  it,  the  movement  was  over-harried  before  the  com- 
panies had  time  to  disengage  and  prepare  their  rolling  stock ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  transport  of  troops  on  a  large  scale  had 
not  been  studied  either  by  the  staff  of  the  army  or  by  the 
railway  ofBciala  themselves. 

On  the  27th  of  December  French  troops  commenced  putting 
in  an  appearance  at  Chagny  and  Chalons,  and  Cremer  occu- 
pied Dijon  and  Qray ;  but  Garibaldi  remaining  by  mistake  at 
Autun,  forced  Cremer  to  return  to  Dijon  on  Zasttow's  approach 
to  MontbeUard.  Me  only  quitted  Dijon  Januaiy  8th.  Mean- 
while Bourbaki  effected  his  concentration  very  slowly  at  D61e, 
Dampierre,  and  Besan^on ;  but  it  was  completed  on  the  5th 
January,  fifteen  days  after  quitting  Bourges.  His  army  was 
composed  of  the  15th,  18th,  20th,  and  24th  corps,  Cremer's 
division  15,000,  and  the  reserve  9000  men — ^together,  about 
140,000  men,  with  400  gims.  Garibaldi,  13,000  to  14^000 
strong,  with  36  guns,  was  to  co-operate  by  occupying  D^on 
and  protecting  tiie  line  of  communicatiOQ  by  rail. 

Beports  soon  reached  Versailles  that  Bourbaki  had  moved 
faia  four  corps  by  rail  to  Chalons-sur-Sadne,  and  accordingly 
Zastrow  marched  for  Montbard  from  Anxene,  and  Dannenbeig, 
with  an  extra  brigade,  trotn.  Chaumont  and  Metz.  A  few  days 
later,  however,  he  returned  to  Anxerre,  a  victim  to  French 
demonstrations ;  and  the  2d  army  corps,  withdrawn  from  the 
investment  of  Paris,  was  sent  to  Montaigis,  while  Frederick 
Charles  attacked  Chanzy  on  the  Loire.  In  the  first  days  of 
January,  Werder,  remarking  the  railway  activity,  reported  to 
Versailles  that  troops  belonging  to  the  18th  and  20th  corps 
were  before  him,  and  that  Bourbaki  was  in  Dijon  with  60,000 
men  and  80  guns ;  end  soon  after,  every  particular  regarding 
this  army  was  forwarded  by  agents,  so  that  it  became  necesaaiy 
to  place  considerable  force  in  this  theatra  The  2d  corps 
marched  from  Montargis  to  Knits,  the  13th  division,  Sus.,  to 
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CbAtillon-aQT-Seine,  and  the  14th  from  Mezi^res  and  Eocroy — 
the  moTement  being  ao  calculated  as  to  bring  these  reinforce- 
ments  into  line  at  Ch^tillon-Nuits  by  the  12th  of  Jannaiy. 

The  three  army  corps,  the  2d,  7th,  and  14th,  vere  placed 
aadei  Mauteaffel,  and  called  the  Army  of  the  South ;  Werder 
being  ordered  meanvhile  to  operate  independently  and  report 
direct  to  headquarters.  He  retreated  from  Vesoul  on  the 
8th,  as  soon  as  he  found  the  enemy  waa  not  moving  on  Epinal; 
and,  fighting  at  Villersexel  on  the  9th  of  January,  he  die-' 
coreied  the  entire  character  of  BourbaM's  movement  Aban- 
doning Vesoul,  he  marched  through  a  winter's  night  to  Belfort, 
reaching  that  fortress  on  the  11th  January,  and  placed 
himself,  covering  the  investment,  in  the  prepared  position  of 
Hericourb  Manteuffel  folly  recognised  the  precarious  position 
of  Werder,  and  prepared  to  push  on  vigorously  to  hia  aid. 
The  first  objective  would  properly  be  Dijon,  but  the  menaced 
position  of  Werder  outweighed  all  ordinary  considerations ; 
and  BourbaM,  not  Dijon,  became  his  chief  anxiety.  Notwith- 
standing the  bad  communications  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  change  in  the  line  of  supplies,  the  tired  state  of 
thQ  2d,  and  incompleteness  of  the  7th  corps,  he  moved  on 
Veaonl,  prepared,  if  too  late  to  intercept  the  French  leader, 
to  follow  at  his  heels.  Aggressive  action  was  recommended 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy.  On  the  12th  the  two  corps 
were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ch&tillon,  more 
than  100  miles  from  Belfort ;  and  on  the  14th  the  2d  corps, 
which  was  to  obaerve  Dijon,  moved  by  Montbard,  Chan- 
ceaux,  and  Selongey — the  7th  watched  Langres,  sending  the 
13tli  division  by  Ch&tiUon  and  Pranthoy,  and  the  14lji  on 
Longeau,  the  advanced-guarda  being  pushed  far  ahead  to  clear 
the  way ;  KetUer,  with  the  8th  brigade,  was  left  at  Montbard 
to  secure  the  communications  and  cover  Nuits-Blesme. 

The  character  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  and  the  plateau  of  lAngrea 
renders  military  operations  somewhat  difficult  Though  the 
main  roads  are  good,  there  ia  little  lateral  communication,  and 
the  villages  are  small  and  poor.  In  summer,  paasf^  through 
the  conntry  is  easy  by  these  roads  ;  but  in  the  winter  the  frost 
and  snow  render  them  so  slippery  that  the  passage  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  is  alow  and  tedious.    A  thaw  on  the  17th  did  not 
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help  to  mend  matters ;  bat  on  this  date  both  corps  emei^ed 
from  the  Cdte  d'Or  with  trifling  I03&  The  opposition  had 
been  ttiflii^ :  the  Ooribaldian  operations  were  disconnected 
and  pnrpoaeless. 

But  meanwhile  there  bad  been  hard  ^hting  before  B^ort 
On  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  telegrams  were  received  firom 
Werder  of  tbe  French  attacks ;  and  Manteuffel,  after  occupying 
Gray  and  the  line  of  the  Sactne,  announced  that  Ids  further 
movements  would  be  determined  by  Werde/s  next  despatch. 

Then  are  two  points  of  interest  to  notice  here :  first,  the 
comparative  facility  of  combined  operations  in  modem  times ; 
second,  tbe  fact  that  every  Fmssian  army  corps,  besides  re- 
porting to  its  commander-in-chief,  communicates  also  with  its 
next  neighbours. 

The  7th  corps  was  directed  to  occupy  Dampieire,  reconnoi- 
tring beyond  the  Sadne  towards  Yesool ;  Langres  was  still  to 
be  observed,  and  Kettler  was  drawn  on  towards  Dijon.  Com- 
'munications  were  opened  by  Epinal ;  and  on  "Werder  confinn- 
ing  the  report  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  Manteuffel  answered, 
"I  stand  on  the  20th  at  Gray,  and  forwards:  ready  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank,  or  to  intercept  him :  Werder  requested  to 
assume  offenaiva"    Von  Moltke  answered  in  the  same  sense. 

Werder  remained  at  Belfort  on  the  11th.  The  little  town 
itself,  with  a  population  of  6000  inhabitants,  is  situated  1 0 
miles  from  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  nearly  30  from  Baden. 
Both  town  and  citadel  are  built  on  a  rock,  in  tbe  space  between 
the  Jnra  and  Yosges,  where  the  communications  are  carried 
from  south-east  France  to  south-west  Germany.  ForUfied  by 
Yauban,  it  has  been  modernised  by  the  addition  of  five  de- 
tached forts  commanding  all  the  approaches. 

The  strategic  value  of  the  place  has  been  denied  by  some 
writers,  who  point  to  Metz  as  an  example  of  the  worthlessness 
of  similar  fortified  positions ;  but  much  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  accepting  such  theories.  Metz,  if  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  modem  warfare,  might  have  proved  of  decisive 
importance  in  the  campaign  ;  but  the  use  of  such  fortresses 
mast  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  has  been  said  that  Belfort 
was  too  far  off  the  main  lines  of  invasion  to  exercise  much 
influence ;  but  how  can  an  army  safely  invade  France  with  its 
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cotnmamca.tiaiis  direcUy  menaced  &om  Belfoit,  while  those  of 
the  defensive  army  are  perfectly  covered  7  Evidently  it  could 
only  do  ao  if  it  had  sufficient  force  to  check  Belfort  and  con- 
tinue the  invasion. 

The  river  liBaine  nms  &om  north  to  south  five  or  six  miles 
west  of  Belfort,  and  at  Montbeliard  it  nnites  with  the  Savon- 
reuse  and  Allaine,  coming  &om  Belfort,  afterwards  entering 
the  Douh& 

In  Uie  early  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  open  country, 
and  then,  entering  a  deep,  narrow  goi^  with  precipitous  slopes, 
it  cuts  the  roads  from  Veaoul,  Besan^n,  and  Montbeliard  to 
Belfort  respectively.  Werder  had  elected  to  place  himself  in 
position  here,  barring  the  road  to  Bourbaki,  marching  directly 
on  Belfort  His  task  was  with  47,000  to  check  120,000,  and 
to  cover  the  siege  of  a  fortress  containing  a  garrison  of  15,000 
men. 

TTin  dispositions  were  as  follows :  On  his  right  the  Baden 
division  held  the  plain  between  Frahier,  Chagey,  and  Heri- 
court ;  in  the  centre,  the  4th  division  of  reserve  occupied  the 
left  heights  of  the  Lisaine  to  Montbeliard ;  on  the  left  the 
division  Debschitz,  fronting  south-west,  stretched  &om  Mont- 
beliard towards  the  Swiss  frontier;  Treskow's  division  in- 
vested the  fortress,  his  reserves  being  so  placed  as  to  repulse 
sorties,  and  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  support  to  Werder. 
The  road  by  Montbeliard,  through  the  Savoureuse  valley,  is  the 
easiest  line  of  advance;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swiss 
frontier,  the  line  of  the  Doubs  and  canal,  rendered  attack  from 
this  side  difBcult  Montbeliard,  however,  was  fortified,  and 
the  castle  prepared  for  defence.  The  headquarters  and  reserves 
were  placed  in  a  central  position,  between  the  two  rivulets,  at 
Br^viUers. 

The  entire  position  was  carefully  intrenched,  and  the  woods 
cut  down ;  batteries  were  constructed,  and  heavy  guns  placed 
in  position ;  the  villages  and  farmhouses  were  barricaded  and 
loopholed,  especially  at  Montbeliard.  The  general  extent  of 
front  was  nine  miles ;  but  this  distance  was  diminished  by 
the  shortened  lateral  communication  that  existed  in  rear. 
Boarbaki  had  determined  to  march  upon  Yesoul  so  as  to  in- 
tercept Werder  from  Belfort,  and  purposed  moving  with  his 
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three  corps  together,  leaving  one  in  reserve  in  addition,  and 
calling  in  Cremer.  The  object  of  the  plan  was  good,  but 
tardy  la  ita  execution,  while  the  difficolties  of  movement 
were  apparent. 

The  18th  and  2l)th  corpa  left)  Dampierre  and  Anxonne  to 
cross  the  Ognon  at  Pe&mes,  where  they  effected  a  difBcolt  pas- 
sage, the  S4th  corps  remaining  on  the  left  bank.  Yillersexel 
and  Eeprela  were  then  menaced,  and  on  the  9tb  a  battle  occnned 
at  the  former  plac^  in  which  the  French  wero  partially  success- 
fill ;  bat  owing  to  the  difficnlty  of  provisionment,  and  the  dia- 
oiganisatioa  of  the  troops,  the  advance  on  Belfort  was  not  pur- 
aned  until  the  llth.  A  skirmish  occurred  at  Arcy  on  the 
13th,  and  on  the  14th  Bonrbaki  arrived  before  Hericoort, 
twenty>five  days  after  his  first  departure  &om  Booiges.  Cre- 
mer had  only  left  Dijon  on  the  8th,  bnt  he  reached  Lnre^  near 
Belfort,  on  the  14tL 

The  French  general  determined  on  attacking  Heticoart  and 
Montbcliard  directly — the  former  with  the  20th  and  24th,  the 
latter  with  the  15th  corps — ^while  a  flank  movement  was  to  be 
made  by  the  18th  corps,  assisted  by  Cremer's  division,  which 
moved  off  the  highroad,  and  Bourrai,  with  the  24th  Bc^ment 
and  the  franctireurs,  was  to  move  by  Audincourb  The  right 
of  the  enemy  was  assumed  to  be  at  Cbenebier. 

But  the  results  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  cold  waa 
intense,  the  men  and  horses  were  without  food,  the  troops  raw 
and  dispirited ;  ho  that  the  badly-directed  attacks  failed,  and 
the  fighting  of  the  French  waa  too  dependent  on  Bonrbaki's 
personal  presence.  There  was  no  room  for  the  development 
of  both  corps  at  Cbag^,  the  columns  clashed,  and,  owing  to 
the  want  of  efficient  staff,  great  delay  ensued ;  so  that,finfdly, 
Werder  remained  in  possession  of  Frahier  and  the  highroad 
to  Belfort 

The  roads  at  Ohenebier  were  exceedingly  bad  for  the  French 
columns ;  and  to  the  &ct  that  their  true  character  had  not  been 
ascertained,  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the  flanking 
movement  Cremer  was  cut  in  two  by  the  18th  corps,  and 
delayed  three  bonis,  only  coming  into  action  at  3.20  f.h. 

On  the  16th  the  battle  was  renewed.  Three  successive  at- 
tacks were  made  on  Hericourt,  and  by  the  evening  Chenebier 
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was  gained ;  bat  the  slight  success  was  not  clenched,  aad  Wer- 
der,  rec<^i8ing  his  danger,  sent  General  Keller  to  snrpiise  it 
by  night,  in  which  attempt  he  was  BaccessfiiL  The  Bufferings 
of  the  French  troops  were  dreadful ;  the  cold  was  intense ;  the 
supplies  meagre,  and,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  deficient. 

On  the  17th  Bourbaki.  attacked  along  the  entire  front,  hat 
was  repulsed  eveiywhere,  and  the  failure  of  this  final  effort 
decided  him  on  retreating,  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
he  fell  back,  pursued  by  the  victorious  Germans. 

It  wiU  be  well  to  compare  the  situation  of  the  two  bel- 
ligerents. 

The  massive  French  army  had  been  repulsed  with  terrible 
losses  by  a  weak  foe ;  while  on  the  19th,  Sougemont  at  Clerval, 
and  Garibaldi  at  B^on,  were  both  inactive.  Werder  was  on 
the  Lisaine  triumphant,  with  a  smaU  corps  pushing  back  the 
enemy.  Manteuffel  was  at  Gray  with  two  army  corps.  The 
Germans  were  well  supplied,  victorious,  and  had  thorough 
confidence  in  their  military  system :  the  French  were  demoral- 
ised, without  magazines,  in  a  poor  territory,  and  exposed  to 
fearful  weather,  while  they  had  but  little  discipline,  and  bad 
officers.    Their  condition  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  in  1812. 

It  was  a  moment  for  a  good  commander  to  turn  such  a 
state  of  affairs  te  account,  and  this  the  German  did.  For 
Manteuffel  to  unite  with  Werder  was  blindly  to  forfeit  the 
advantage  of  his  situation.  If  he  could  int«rcept  the  French, 
though  he  possessed  but  40,000  men,  a  third  vast  catastrophe  - 
as  great  as  Metz  or  Sedan  must  inevitably  accrue  to  them, 

Bourbaki  was  r^ht  to  retreat  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  direction  given  to  his  march  was  well  chosen.  Still  Gam- 
betta  interfered.  He  could  not  understand  the  situation,  and 
detailed  orders  &om  Bordeaux.  But  it  was  of  no  import- 
ance. The  French  army  was  too  disoiganised  to  be  able  to 
effect  satifi&ctorily  any  combined  movement. 

Leaving  Kettler  to  attack  Dijon,  and  if  he  could  not  gain  it, 
at  least  observe  it,  the  German  army  wheeled  to  the  right 
on  the  Idth  January,  and  on  the  Slst  the  2d  corps  had  occu- 
pied Bdle,  with  the  7th  at  Dampierre  on  the  Donbs  south  of 
the  fortress  of  Besan^n.  On  the  25th  the  Lyons-Besanqon 
road  was  completely  barred,  while  the  14th  corps  (Werder)  was 
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approaching  the  latter  place ;  and  Bonrbaki,  Hnrrecdering  his 
command  to  General  Clinchaut,  attempted  to  commit  suicide 
as  the  French  army  retreating  on  Pontarlier  passed  into  Swit- 
zerland. The  remaining  half  o£  the  Armj  of  the  Loiro  had 
been  destroyed  or  paralysed. 

Comments  on  Bocebae's  Opbbations. 

Fault  has  been  found  by  many  writers  with  the  strat^c 
conception  of  Bourbaki's  movement,  but  it  will  be  observed  at 
once  that  CONCEPTION  and  execution  are  very  different  terma. 
In  the  present  instance  it  is  with  the  former  only  that  we  are 
concerned,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that  its  execution 
was  purely  impossible,  in  which  case  the  entire  plan  might 
justly  be  characterised  as  ridiculous. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  at  this  period  of  the  war — 
December  1870 — the  purpose  of  every  operation  undertaken 
by  the  French  was  the  relief  of  Paris,  now  invested  by  the 
Qemum  armies.  After  the  loss  of  her  r^nlar  armies,  France 
had  undertaken  to  raise,  arm,  and  organiBe,  sufficient  forces  from 
her  ample  population  to  effect  this  project.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  military  situation,  it  was  necessary  to  complete 
these  preparations  at  points  suf&ciently  distant  from  the  zone 
of  Frussiaa  occupation.  And,  as  these  fresh  resources  showed 
symptoms  of  life  and  vigour,  it  became  equally  necessary  for 
the  invaders  to  establish  covering  armies  towards  the  points 
selected  by  the  French  for  concentration.  The  French,  then, 
were  clearly  committed  to  offensive  operations,  the  Prussians 
to  a  system  of  active  defence. 

Kow  there  were  two  possibilities  by  which  the  relief  of 
Paris  might  be  effected : — 

The  first  of  these  was,  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  to 
march  resolutely  against  one  or  more  of  the  covering  armies, 
abiding  by  the  result  of  the  coUieiona  for  the  success  or  defeat 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  other  would  take  Into  account  the  established  ^t 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  defeat  large  armies  in  order  to  com- 
pel them  to  evacuate  the  territory  upon  which  they  have  long 
been  standing.    In  the  present  instance,  if  this  could  be 
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effected  hj  other  means,  it  would  seem  folly  to  challeoge  the 
issae  of  a  combat  in  which  the  adveraaiT's  superior  skill  had 
been  demonstrated  to  conviction.  Bat  all  his  skill  in  anna 
would  serve  him  little  unless  hia  soldierB  were  regularly  and 
amply  fed.  The  moment  had  arrived  in  this  as  in  earlier 
campaigns,  where  the  invader  had  reached  the  limit  of  his 
offensive  power.  His  resources  were  strained  to  the  atmost 
for  the  secure  occnpatioa  of  the  territory  he  had  already  gained. 
In  that  territory  he  had  already  exhausted  such  produce  as 
could  be  provided  by  requisition.  He  was  dependent,  there- 
fore, absolutely  upon  the  provision  of  his  supplies  from  conn- 
tries  lying  east  of  the  Bhine.  If  we  consider  that  the  Prus- 
sians had  placed  over  600,000  combatant  soldiers  on  French 
soil ;  that  these  forces  were  supplemented  by  a  vast  host  of 
non-combatants,  requiring  an  equal  amount  of  subsistence ; 
that  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts  could  not 
be  allowed  to  starve;  and  that  from  Kancy  to  Blesme  one 
channel  of  transport  only  was  available, — 'it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  If  there  was  a  weak  point  in  the  Prussian 
armour  it  was  here  to  be  found,  as,  indeed,  the  experience  of 
every  preceding  war  had  amply  demonstrated. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  peculiar  responsibility  attaching 
to  the  preservation  of  their  line  of  supplies,  it  woiild  seem 
as  though  this  should  have  been  amply  and  speci&Uy  protected 
by  the  Prussians.  Mappen  troops,  it  is  true,  were  established 
upon  the  line  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  these  served 
principally  for  local  security ;  they  could  not  be  suddenly 
called  away  from  the  posts  occupied,  for  general  concentra- 
tion against  a  hostile  irruption,  or  the  lines  would  have  been 
severed  in  twenty  different  points  at  once,  and  the  object  of 
the  operation,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  attained.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  there  was  no  portion  of  the  territory  held  by  the  Fnia- 
sians  iu  France  so  weakly  occupied  at  this  period,  as  that  pre- 
cisely through  which  they  drew  their  supplies.  The  cause  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Moltke  had  withdrawn  the  2d  army 
(after  the  fall  of  Metz)  in  order  to  meet  more  pressing  dai^ers 
elsewhere ;  and  as  the  French  had  hitherto  evinced  little  ac- 
tivity in  their  south-eastern  districts — Garibaldi  was  here 
th^  principal  champion — little  danger  was  apprehended  from 
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thifl  qnarter.  If,  then,  the  French  could  sacceed  in  transport- 
ing, unohserved,  &om  a  different  theatre,  sufficient  forces  to 
enahle  them  to  assert  temporary  superiority  in  the  Cote  d'Or, 
the  end  and  fum  of  all  strategy  would  surely  here  be  found. 
It  is  precisely  in  such  CLrcumstances  that  the  defender,  with 
the  means  now  at  his  dispos&l,  should  find  the  solitary  ad- 
vantage which  accrues  to  him.  If  he  should  neglect,  or  be 
ignorant  of  such  advantage,  his  case  Is  desperate  indeed.  It 
is  in  freedom  of  movement^  and  irresponsibility  as  to  supply, 
as  compared  with  the  invader,  that  he  should  excel.  The 
resources  of  the  entire  country  are  his  own,  and  his  base  ia 
everywhere.  Herein  lies  his  strength,  and  in  this  respect 
alone  is  bis  enemy  inferior  to  him. 

From  Dijon,  therefore,  Bourbaki  should  have  prepared  to 
operate  through  Langres  and  Chanmont,  upon  the  line  Blesme- 
Frouard,  patting  Werder  oET  his  guard  by  demonstratiog  in 
force  with  Cremer  by  Gray  upon  Vesonl,  and  with  Beasolles 
from  Besan^on  towards  Yillersexel  and  Belfort.*  Garibaldi 
should  have  been  reinforced  and  directed  to  mask  the  move- 
ment by  occupying  the  defiles  in  the  Cdte  d'Or,  on  tbe  left 
flank,  pointing  towards  Montbard  and  Kuits. 

The  means  of  transport  to  support  this  operation  should 
have  been  supplied  fi»>m  Lyons — ^the  resources  of  which  dis- 
trict had  not  yet  been  tapped — and  collected  at  Chf^y,  dur- 
ing t^e  ten  days  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  troops  from 
Boui^es  to  DIjOQ ;  and  the  efibrt  then  immediately  have  been 
made  to  fill  Lai^res  with  ammunition  and  subsisting  means. 

Marching  with  ordinary  diligence,  Bourbaki  would  reach 
that  fortress  on  the  Sdii*  Chaumont  on  the  5th,  and  Blesme 
on  the  10th  or  11th  of  Jaauary.|  The  weight  of  his  hand 
would  have  made  itself  already  keenly  felt  at  Chanmont,  from 

*  Cramer,  with  Benolles  and  the  gBirison  of  Beeuifan,  would  tnnster  con- 
ddsnblj  over  40,000  men.  Theb  initractioDa  ahonld  havB  ezpliined  to  than 
the  •ItenutiTGs  open  to  Werder,  and  the  action  expected  tnm.  them  in  e«icb 

■^  Ltuigres  about  SB  Engliah  milca  from  Dijon. 

Chanmont  ,,    19       „  „        „     Laogres. 

Ble«iue       „    40       ,,  „        „     Chanmont. 

t  The  above  dates  are  calculated  on  the  assnmption  that  Bonib^ki  ahonld 

luTe  been  able  to  more  with  the  heads  of  hia  cohunna  bom  Dijou  on  the  lat  of 

Jannaiy. 
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which  janctioii  the  tributary  lines  of  railway  diverge  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne  to  Paris. 

At  this  date  (January  6)  the  14th  FmsBian  division  was 
at  Bocroi,  the  13th  with  die  corps  commander  at  Auxerr& 
Franzecky,  with  the  2d  army  corps,*  was  marching  from  the 
investing  lines  npon  Moutargis,  which  town  he  reached  on 
the  6th  of  January.  There  was  literally  nothing  beyond  the 
eiappm  troops,  scattered  along  the  railway  lines,  to  oppose  the 
march,  the  influence  of  which  could  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Strangely  favourable,  moreover,  to  the  plan  was  the  fact  that 
Werder'B  instructions  made  it  his  Erst  duty  to  cover  the  siege 
ofBelfort 

If  these  and  similar  arguments  are  met  with  the  sweeping 
objection  of  the  dijl^cvlty  attending  snch  enterprifieB,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  France  to  have  sheathed  her  swoid  at 
once.  No  doubt  they  are  difficult,  and  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  difBculfy  inherent  in  them  is  their  actual  value,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  enemy  is  more  likely  to  be  surprised  by  their 
execution.  It  is  die  victory  over  similar  difficulties  which 
has  established  the  reputation  of  the  few  great  captains  of 
which  the  world  can  boast.  But  conception  necessarily  pie- 
cedes  execution,  and  it  is  no  small  matter  to  have  p(ai^»d  the 
rapier  correctly  before  it  is  thrust  home. 

It  has  occurred  to  more  than  one  as  somewhat  surprising 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  French,  have  traced  a  certain  resem- 
blance between  this  operation  and  a  conception  of  their  great 
Emperor. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  e%hteenth  century,  the  Frendi,  after 
a  series  of  reverses,  still  clung  to  the  ground  Buonaparte  bad 
won  for  them  in  Italy  in  1796-97.  But  the  generals  of  the 
Directory  had  been  beaten  in  the  Biviera  by  M^Ias,  and 
Maasena  had  sought  refuge  in  Genoa,  where  he  was  closely 
besi^ed;  Suchet,  meanwhile,  had  &llen  back  to  the  frontier 
line  of  the  Var. 

The  First  Consul  was  called  npon  to  redeem  this  state  of 
things. 

In  utmost  secrecy  he  collected  all  that  could  aspire  to  the 
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name  of  soldier — little  saperiot  to  Bourbaki's  levies — at  this 
very  town  of  Dijon.  Now  the  ordinary,  some  woiild  tenn  it 
the  preferable  course,  was  to  cany  these  troops  to  reinforce 
Suchet  on  the  Yar,  and  thus  to  attempt,  directly,  the  relief  of 
Massena  iu  Genoa. 

Buonaparte  judged  otherwise.  He  determined  to  take  this 
force  into  Switzerland,  and  then  across  the  Alps  into  Xtaly. 
The  difficulties  of  such  ao  enterprise  appear  to  us,  even 
now,  enormous.  Wliat  then  could  have  supplied  the  motive 
which  induced  the  great  Commander  to  incur  so  many  chancee 
of  failure  en  route,  to  the  simple,  straightforward  movement, 
which  must  first  have  suggested  itself  J  The  answer  is,  that 
he  correctly  estimated  the  value  of  secrecy  and  surprise  in 
war,  and  that  in  debouching  from  the  Val  d'Aosta,  he  knew 
that  a  few  marches  would  place  him  upon  the  commnnica-  - 
tions  of  his  adversary. 

In  truth,  when  he  had  entered  the  principality  of  Fied- 
moBt,  it  never  occurred  to  Buonaparte  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Genoa,  much  as  he  was  reproached  for  not  doing  so.  He 
marched  for  his  enemy's  commnnications,  occnpied  the 
strong  points  on  his  rear,  rolled  up  his  detachments,  and 
lived  upon  his  supplies.  Genoa  was  left  to  its  fate  and  fell, 
but  reverted,  as  it  necessarily  must,  in  a  few  days  to  the 
victor  of  Marengo. 

When  Bourbaki  had  arrived  at  Dijon,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses upon  the  commnnications  of  his  enemy,  where  was  the 
inE^iriting  address  to  remind  Frencttmen  of  the  deeds  of  their 
fathers  and  the  genius  of  their  Kmperor  1  Why,  instead  of 
marching  for  the  decisive  point,  did  he  direct  his  columns 
first  on  Besanfon,  and  then  languidly  upon  Belfort  7 

Clearly  he  had  not  comprehended  the  width  or  bearing  of 
his  problem ;  and  though  it  may  be  truly  and  forcibly  ui^ed 
that  the  operation  was  undertaken  without  the  preparation 
and  forethought  which  were  indispensable  to  its  success,  it  is 
equally  certua  that  the  enterprise  collapsed  &om  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 

The  conception,  generally,  was  genial  and  sound,  its  execu- 
tion poor  and  pitiabla 

The  rigonr  of  the  season  and  the  paucity  of  the  roads  had 
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much  to  do  with  this.  The  infantiy,  armed  with  old  muskets 
and  heavily  encambered,  were  outmarched  by  the  Germans, 
whose  discipline  and  effective  staff  offered  a  complete  contiast 
to  those  of  their  adversary.  In  no  instance  ia  this  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  accord  between  Werder  and  Manteuffel 
as  compared  with  the  want  of  it  in  the  case  of  Bourbaki  and 
Garibaldi 


Operations  ik  the  Nortf. 

The  campaign  in  the  north  of  France,  where  an  army,  under 
General  Faidherbe,  was  endeavouring  to  assist  in  the  relief  of 
Paris  by  threatening  tJie  German  communications,  exercised 
comparatively  little  influence.  As  in  the  soath,  the  possession 
of  the  river-lines,  offering  rare  points  of  passage  and  there- 
fore limiting  the  path  by  which  a  hostile  advance  could  be 
effected,  became  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  covering 
armies,  and  to  the  gaining  of  these  the  operations  were  mainly 
conducted. 

Of  these  rivers  the  Seine,  with  Eouen,  and  the  Th^rain,  with 
Beauvais,  as  strategic  points  on  the  main  roads  to  the  capital, 
ran  in  a  north-westerly  direction ;  and  the  Oise,  with  Compi^gne 
and  La  F^re,  and  the  Somme  from  Amiens,  ran  somewhat  par- 
cel to  the  line  of  German  communications  with  the  frontier. 
On  the  latter  stream  are  situated  Amiens,  Peronne,  and  St 
Quentin,  through  which  ran  two  main  roads  from  the  north ; 
while  in  front  of  Peronne  lies  the  small  town  of  Bapaume, 
a  point  of  junction  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  north  to 
Peronne,  Ham,  and  Compi^gne,  and  from  the  east  to  Amiens. 
To  meet  the  threatened  danger  &om  this  quarter,  an  "Army 
of  the  North,"  under  Manteuffel,  was  formed,  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Metz,  of  the  1st  and  Sth  corps  (the  former  weakened 
by  detachments),  and  the  3d  cavalry  division. 

On  the  7tb  November  the  German  general  began  his  march, 
occupying  Ham  on  the  21st ;  and,  on  the  S7th,  a  battle  was 
fought  before  Amiens,  which  was  occupied  on  the  28th. 
Leaving  troops  to  watch  this  point,  Bouen  was  occupied  on 
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the  6tb  December,  and  Dieppe,  at  the  month  of  the  B^thune, 
north  of  Bouen,  was  seized  by  a  detachmeot  &om  the  main 
body. 

Faidherbo  reBumed  the  offensive  on  the  3d  December, 
recaptured  Ham  on  the  10th,  and  appeared  before  Amiens, 
occupying  the  line  of  the  Hallae,  east  of  the  town,  on  the  20th. 
This  advance  was  coupled  with  a  sortie  from  Paris  on  the  21st 
On  the  23d,  Manteuffel,  who  had  moved  hie  whole  force  leas 
the  detached  parties  left  to  guard  Bouen  and  Dieppe,  ad- 
vanced against  the  French  army  on  the  23d,  and  fought  an 
indecisive  action.  Like  the  previous  battle  before  Amiens, 
the  French  were  not  routed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  field ;  but, 
owing  to  their  defective  transport,  they  were  again  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  fell  back,  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  on 
Arras.  Pursuit  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale  to  Bapanme 
and  Albert,  the  main  body  remaining  at  Amiens,  whence,  on 
the  27tb,  a  force  was  sent  to  Feronne  to  carry  ont  the  invest- 
ment of  that  fortress ;  and  flying  columns,  despatched  in 
various  directions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  success- 
fully dispersed  numerons  small  parties  of  the  enemy's  troops. 

In  January  1871,  General  Manteuffel  was,  as  already  seen, 
despatched  to  the  south  to  assist  Qeneral  Werder  in  hia  attack 
on  the  army  under  BourbakL  General  Von  Goben  thereupon 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North. 

On  the  1st  of  the  month  Faidherbe  again  advanced,  with 
the  object  of  relieving  Peix>nne  and  attacking  the  covering 
force  at  Bapaume,  consisting  mainly  of  General  von  Rum- 
mer's division,  but  was  unable  to  defeat  it ;  and  though  the 
Germans  bad  decided  on  evacuating  the  position,  the  French 
fell  back  on  the  4th  January  to  Arras. 

On  the  lOtb  Peronne  fell,  and  Faidherbe,  spreading  a  false 
report  of  his  intention  to  march  on  Amiens,  moved  against 
St  Quentin  with  about  40,000  men  and  70  guns.  The  German 
forces  were  at  this  time  much  scattered  owing  to  the  number 
of  points  that  had  to  be  watched ;  but  Von  Gbben,  divining 
his  intention,  had  moved  all  his  available  troops  by  rail  to- 
wards the  menaced  town  on  the  18th  January,  A  severe  en- 
gagement was  fought  on  the  ]9th,  which  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  retreated  in  some  disorder  on  Cam- 
brai  and  Gnise. 
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Thus  the  last  arDiy  that  had  been  organised  for  the  relief 
of  the  capital  was  finally  defeated.  The  chief  reason  for  its 
failure  v&a  its  want  of  mobility,  owing  to  its  defective  train, 
which,  even  when  partly  successful,  rendered  abortive  all 
attempts  to  push  those  successes  far  enough  to  reap  the  full 
fruits  of  victory.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre,  the  French 
seem  to  have  frittered  away  their  strength  in  detachments 
which  would  have  been  perhaps  of  material  value  on  the  more 
decisive  fields  of  battle ;  and  their  want  of  cavalry  was  fully 
felt  in  the  retreat  from  the  last  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of 
the  North. 

The  siege  of  Paris  presents  in  itself  but  few  points  of  spedsl  value. 
The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  operations  conducted  by  the  armies  that, 
oi]{BuiHed  in  the  provinces,  were  successively  advanced  to  its  relief.  The 
"  Army  of  Paris,"  under  the  supreme  command  of  Qeneral  Trochu,  vras 
divided  into  three  subordinate  armies — the  first  under  Tamiasiei,  and 
afterwards  Thomas,  the  second  under  Ducrot,  and  the  third  nndei  the 
especial  direction  gf  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

After  the  attempts  to  distiub  the  completion  of  the  line  of  invest- 
ment, early  in  September,  no  further  efforts  of  importance  were  made 
until  the  30th,  when  Vinoy  made  an  extensive  sortie  from  the  south-we«t 
front  against  the  Sth  corps,  under  cover  of  demoastrations  agaiuat  the 
5th  and  11th  corps,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  13th  of  Octo- 
ber was  filed  upon  for  the  next  great  attempt,  and  the  same  general,  ad- 
vancing from  the  south  front  against  the  heights  of  Clamart,  occupied  by 
the  Sd  Bavarian  corps,  was  again  defeated  ;  while  during  the  action,  the 
fire  from  Fort  Talerien,  designed  to  support  the  sortie,  destroyed  the 
chateau  of  St  Cloud.  Under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  same  work,  anotber 
efi'ort  was  mode  on  the  2lBt  October  to  the  south-west,  against  the  Oth 
corps  ;  but,  aided  by  the  artilleiy-fire  of  the  4th  corps,  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  Seine,  it  successfolly  resisted  the  attack. 

The  village  of  Le  Boniget,  to  the  north-east  of  Paris,  was  the  scene  of  a 
fierce  struggle  on  the  28th  and  30th  of  the  month,  being  token  by  sur- 
prise by  the  French,  but  recaptured  by  the  Germane  on  the  latter  date. 
This,  though  in  itself  insignificant  and  of  no  real  importance,  attracted 
couaiderable  attention,  both  from  the  necessity  of  checking  the  resulta 
of  even  such  a  slight  Qermau  reverse  on  the  French  armies,  and  also  from 
its  position  on  the  investing  line.  Its  possession  was  necessary  as  prevent- 
ing an  Dndne  extension  outwards  of  the  chun  of  investment,  and  also 
becanae  the  small  height  on  which  it  stood  afforded  a  comnunding  point 
of  observation  over  the  plain  between  the  suburb  of  St  Denis  and  the 
city.  It  was  captured  after  a  most  sanguinary  stru^le,  in  which  the 
Guard  corps  suifered  heavily. 

Several  attempts  were  mode  meanwhile  to  negotiate  terras  of  peace, 
bnt  these  all  &iled  ;  and  after  the  &11  of  Metz,  on  the  87th  October,  it 
became  apparent  thnt  resistance  to  the  last  was  the  only  course  for  Pari*. 
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And  so  November  opened  with  no  aigna  of  decided  movement  in  the 
beleaguered  fortress  ;  but  events  had  been  occurring  on  the  Loire  which 
seemed  to  offer  an  opportonitj  for  effective  action  with  the  axmy  advanc- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  capital  from  the  direction  of  Orleani.  Thia  town 
had  been  occupied  on  the  9th  November,  but  it  was  not  until  the  S8th 
of  the  month  that  I^Anrelle  had  endeavoured  to  push  forward ;  and  on 
the  following  day  a  sortie  on  an  important  acale  was  made  from  the  aouth- 
east  front  against  the  6th  corps,  under  cover  of  demonstrations  at  NaO' 
terre,  near  Fort  Yalerien  and  St  Denis.  A  French  flotillB  on  the  Seine 
also  aided  in  the  battle,  and  the  plateau  of  Mont  Avron,  east  of  the  moet 
advanced  fort  (Rosny)  on  this  eide,  was  occupied  by  artillery  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  Mame. 

The  French  crossed  that  river,  and  fooght  a  severe  action  towards  Brie 
and  Champigny,  which  were  occupied  and  fortified  on  tike  let  December, 
though  no  further  advance  was  made  ;  hut  on  the  2d,  the  Oennans,  in 
their  turn,  assumed  the  offensive,  and  so  far  checked  the  French,  that, 
on  the  3d,  under  cover  of  a  false  attack,  Trochu  withdraw  his  troopa 
across  the  Mame. 

No  further  activity  was  displayed  by  the  besieged  until  the  21at,  when 
sorties  were  made  by  Admiral  Ronci^  towards  the  north  from  St  Deuia 
against  Dugny  and  Le  Bouiget,  assisted  on  his  right  hy  Ducrot,  who  at- 
tacked Drancy,  while  other  demonstrationa  were  made  at  vanona  points. 
The  plateau  of  Avron,  which  had  been  of  much  assistance  to  the  French 
in  the  last  great  sortie,  was  bombarded  and  finally  occupied  on  the  29th 
December,  and  on  the  5th  January  the  bombardment  of  the  city  waa 
definitely  entered  upon.  Little  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  this  month ; 
but  on  the  19th  the  last  desperate  effort  to  break  the  investing  lines  waa 
made  towards  the  south-west,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Uont  Valerien ; 
but  it  failed,  as  all  the  otbets  had  biled,  and  with  it  perished  the  last 
hope  of  breaking  out  from  the  French  capital.  The  defeats  of  the  armies, 
moreover,  that  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  relieve  Paris,  and  the 
rapid  reduction  of  the  food-supply  in  the  beleaguered  city,  all  tended  to 
show  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  Thus,  on  the  28th  January,  Paris  capit- 
ulated ;  and  with  its  surrender  came  the  armistice  which,  while  putting 
an  end  to  the  operations  of  the  external  armies,  opened  the  way  to  peace. 


Oehebal  Comkemts. 

The  purpose  of  Uie  first  Prussian  offensive  ia  presumed  to 
be  massing  on  the  weak  exposed  flank  of  the  French  with  the 
object  of  rolling  it  np,  and  eventually  of  co-operating,  possibly, 
-with  a  general  attack  on  the  Fi-ench  centre  on  &  common 
battle-field. 

It  is  a  perfectly  groundless  idea  that  the  early  actions  wen 
the  result  of  accident.    The  left  Sank  was  selected  inasmuch 
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as  conceatration  in  that  direction  was  favoured  by  political 
clTcomstaDces,  by  the  direction  of  the  communications,  by  the 
screen  afforded  by  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
country  throngh  which  the  advance  was  proposed.  The 
first  consideration  was  probably  the  attainment  of  early 
tactical  success,  which  would  be  well  calculated  to  effect  the 
desired  impression  npon  the  French,  whether  army  or  nation ; 
and  next,  to  clear  the  left  flank  of  tbe  Prussian  advance. 

Before  the  blow  was  struck,  the  intention  of  advancing  the 
left  army  under  the  Crown  Prince  ia  apparent  by  tbe  direc- 
tion given  to  the  now  famous  reconnoitring  party  under  Count 
Zeppelin  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Niederbronn  in  the  last 
days  of  Jnly ;  and  in  the  interruption  of  the  lateral  com- 
miinication  between  the  centre  and  right  within  the  French 
frontier  by  a  cavalry  patrol  on  the  24th. 

Had  the  French  been  found  in  force  on  their  right,  no  doubt 
the  earliest  concentration  would  have  been  effected  against 
the  STRATEOIC  flank ;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  the  French 
left  covered  the  French  communications  with  the  capital,  it 
was  probable  that  their  precautions  against  attack  would  be 
principally  directed  in  that  quarter,  a  fact  confirmed  probably 
by  Count  Zeppelin's  report. 

Tbe  Prussian  operation,  then,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  of  their  military  writers,  enforcing  the  value  of 
rapid  and  direct  concentration  where  tactical  success  is  most 
to  be  expected,  and  thus  demonstrating  that  the  role  of  oper- 
ating against  the  communications  of  the  enemy  is,  though 
admirable  in  principle,  still  susceptible  of  great  modification. 

There  is  a  general  similarity  between  the  leading  chaxacter- 
istics  of  the  Prussian  movements  in  this  campaign  and  that 
of  1866.  Tbe  importance  was  apparently  recognised  of  sub- 
dividing forces  of  such  magnitude  as  are  now  placed  in  the 
field  into  large,  more  or  less  independent,  bodies,  with  the 
wholesome  restriction  and  understanding  that  such  indepen- 
dence is  to  be  asserted  or  sacrificed  as  occasion  may  require. 
In  this  instance  it  was  a  matter  easy  of  arrangement,  for  two 
of  the  armies  were  led  by  princes  of  the  royal  house  under  the 
king  as  supreme  commander,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  in  military  operations. 

It  has  formed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  early  Prussian 
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successes  were  not  more  rapidly  followed  ap.  It  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in  1866  the  Fntfisian  armiea,  sepaiatiiig 
for  movement  and  aoexpected  attack,  made  it  their  first  con- 
sideration to  reunite  on  the  enemy's  territory.  Ifo  donbt 
this  principle  has  been  laid  down  by  the  greatest  master  of 
atrat^y,  but  whether  it  should  always  be  followed  as  a  rigid 
mle  after  success  may  be  open  to  question,  considering  the 
altered  conditions  of  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  facility  of 
commnoicating  by  means  of  the  telegraph.  Benedek  was 
allowed  the  breathing-time  to  place  bis  army  in  a  formidable 
poration,  whereas  he  himself  states  that  if  the  enemy  had 
followed  np  his  snccess  nothing  could  have  saved  him  &om 
destruction.  With  a  superiority  of  arms  less  pronounced,  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa  might  have  been  different 

Similarly,  it  must  strike  the  close  observer  that  the  Prussian 
objectiTe  was  only  partially  attained  by  these  first  victories. 
Possibly  it  may  have  been  desired  by  the  leader  of  ihe  Pms- 
eian  atmies  that  the  resistance  of  the  French  at  Saarbriick 
should  have  been  of  a  character  so  prolonged  as  to  admit  of 
the  co-operating  approach  of  the  Crown  Prince  from  a  direc- 
tion which  most  have  proved  decisive :  possibly  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  distance  to  be  tiaveised  by  his  force  was  too 
great  for  further  instant  action,  and  the  secondary  advantages 
attained  might  be  prudently  accepted  as  a  first  instalment : 
possibly  political  calculations  had  been  brought  into  play, 
for  t^e  unstable  position  of  the  Emperor  cannot  have  escaped 
80  shrewd  on  observer  aa  Bismarck,  and  t^e  abdication  or 
deposition  of  Napoleon  IH.  might  have  placed  him  in  a  poai- 
tion  to  n^otiate  peace  at  once,  and  so  conclude  the  war. 

One  or  all  of  these  considerations  may  have  guided  the 
movements  of  the  armies,  and  cflriuinly  the  early  delays  might 
have  greatly  served  the  French  cause.  One  ciroumstance  at 
least  most  have  been  clear  to  the  Prussian  commander,  that, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  the  leadership  of  the  French  army 
was  in  incompetent  hands.  To  allow  time  for  the  change,  and 
such  change  always  requires  time,  seenu  as  great  a  fault  as 
not  to  pursue  a  defeated  enemy,  and  apparently  the  one 
quality  in  which  Von  Moltke  seems  deficient  is  that  of  reap- 
ing the  full  and  instantaneous  fruits  of  victory.     The  time 
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that  was  permitted  to  elapse  after  the  first  struggle  lost  to  the 
Germans  the  opportunity  of  btinging  the  var  to  a  brilliant 
and  rapid  conclusion,  and  enabled  the  French  to  realise  their 
position  with  more  calmness,  and  to  proTide  for  it  accordingly ; 
while  the  military  qualities  and  knowledge  which  the  French 
army  indubitably  possessed  might,  through  the  delay  afforded 
them,  have  had  a  better  chance  of  deTelopment. 

The  sole  advantf^es  guned  after  the  introdactory  skirmishes 
were,  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory  while  their  own  was 
maintained  inviolate,  and  the  destruction  of  the  morale  of  the 
French  army  and  people. 

The  French  displayed  the  same  recklessness  in  tactics  that 
had  been  evinced  in  their  strategic  dispositions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latest  antecedents  of  an  army  will  always  in- 
flaence  its  present  bearing  on  the  field  of  battla  It  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  for  the  French  army,  entering  the  field  as  it 
did,  to  adopt  the  system  of  defensive  fighting  which  charac- 
terised our  old  Feninsidar  army.  Yet  present  circumstances 
more  than  ever  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  that  course. 
On  many  a  battle-field  the  French  repeatedly  left  their  defen- 
sive gronnd  in  order  to  become  the  assailants,  inferior  as  they 
were  in  force  to  the  attacking  armies.  In  every  instance  their 
efforts  were  unavailing,  as  snch  efforts  always  must  prove  to 
be,  for  they  invite  loss  which,  la  case  of  failure,  simply  leads 
to  demoralisation.* 

A  correct  view  of  their  position,  nnsnpported  as  they  must 
have  known  it  to  have  been,  should  have  led  the  French 
generals  to  have  inflicted  the  greatest  possible  loss  on  their 
adversaries,  and  to  have  withdrawn  in  order  &om  their  position 
so  soon  as  the  enemy's  flank  attacks  were  sufficiently  devel- 

*  Thia  woi  notorionslj  the  cms  in  the  battles  along  tlie  Hallue  in  the 
northern  omp^gn  agunat  FaidheTbe.  The  Fmasiana  fiuled  to  adrance 
■gainat  the  positiou  attacked  forther  than  the  belt  of  cover  afforded  b;  the 
traea  and  Tillagei  lining  the  ittsamlet  at  its  foot.  Every  attempt  to  directly 
■tonn  the  naked  height  in  rear  failed.  Eqnally  ao  did  the  connter-attadu  by 
the  French,  oteb  tkb  bans  okouhd,  for  eimiUr  reaaone.  What  rendered 
the  oSeniiTe  attack  impoenble  equally  made  the  coiinter.atroke  unavailing. 
6rant«d  that  counter-attack  is  the  aool  of  a  good  defence,  anch  blow  cannot  b» 
delivered  over  an  open  Itrrai*  againat  aeeailanti  which,  even  if  checked  or 
tepnlaed,  at«  atiil  anfflciently  nndemoralised  to  avail  tbemaelvea  of  eflectiTo 
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oped  Many  writers  even  argaed  at  the  time  the  contiiiiied 
adTisabillty  of  bayonet  attacks,  irom  the  success  that,  in  some 
cases,  was  attained  by  the  Prussians.  Such  aigoments  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  simple  aaaertion,  which  must  be  patent 
to  all,  that  had  the  several  actions  been  contested  on  equal 
conditions  of  numbers  and  artillery,  the  final  advautage  would 
have  undoubtedly  accrued  to  the  defenders. 

The  Prussiana  btoaght  on  each  occasion  an  overpowering 
foTce  of  artillery  to  bear  against  the  defensive  position,  and 
they  no  doubt  threw  their  troops  against  the  front  of  the 
position,  until  their  flank  attacks  were  developed  ;  but  where 
bodily  collision  took  place,  as  at  Worth,  this  occurred  from 
the  imprudent  tenacity  which  induced  both  the  French  officers 
and  soldiers  to  cling  desperately  to  a  position  turned,  and 
therefore  no  longer  tenable. 

In  all  these  frontal  attacks  the  loss  was  considerably  but 
their  success  depended  more  upon  that  of  the  turning  move- 
ments than  even  the  desperate  courage  displayed  by  the 
assailants,  of  which  the  Spicheren  Berg  and  the  Geissberg 
offer  notorious  examples.  The  attack  of  the  latter  has  been 
compared  by  journalists  of  the  time  to  our  own  asaaolt  of  the 
he^hts  of  Alma ;  but  though  this  is  no  compliment  to  the 
Prussian  generals,  does  any  one  suppose  that  our  attack  there 
would  have  succeeded  against  Prussian  troops  armed  with  the 
breech-loader  ?  If  not,  why  should  a  Prussian  attack  against 
the  French  similarly  armed  1  The  natural  inference  ia,  that 
such  attempts  are  only  feasible  in  connection  with  outflanking 
manceuvres  as  these  are  brought  into  close  play,  for  the  fire 
of  the  defenders  is  then  rendered  uucert^n,  their  abandon- 
ment  of  the  position  itself  certain.  Macmahon,  the  only 
credible  witness,  describes  these  attacks  as  not  by  any  means 
delivered  "  with  the  same  steadiness  as  in  a  parade  move- 
ment," but  rather  as  the  advance  of  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
who  brought  an  overpowering  infantiy-fire,  coupled  with  an 
equally  overwhelming  artillery -fire,  against  the  defenders, 
with  the  object  of  crushing  them  before  the  final  assault  was 
delivered.  If  superior  numbers  were  present,  flank  move- 
ments were  always  tried. 

No  doubt  brave  troops  will  always  move  even  against  this 
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fire,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  anawer  to  the  questioo,  "  Is 
such  good  generalship  ? "  The  FmsBians  in  their  early  efforts 
had  -to  make  excessive  sacrifices,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
practical  alteration  of  their  system  of  attack  to  one  involving 
looser  order  and  smaller  colamns. 

The  change  was  perfectly  natural.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  transition  in  the  power  of  the  weapons  is 
great,  the  change  in  the  fightii^  formationa  must  be  propor- 
tionate, however  startling.  "When  the  destroying  power  is  so 
marvellous  on  both  sides,  and  as  destruction  is  the  principal 
agent  of  victory,  the  first  problem  is  to  develop  this — the 
second,  to  secure  yourself  against  it. 

Only  loose  order  can  answer  both  these  requirements ;  and 
the  counterpoise  to  the  danger  of  such  irregular  fighting  can 
only  be  sought  in,  first,  the  commander-in-chiefs  having  the 
absolute  direction  of  an  intact  powerful  reserve;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  improvised  efibrts  of  the  commanders  of  the  fighting 
line  to  prepare  formations  calculated  to  check  an  overpower- 
ing forward  movement  of  the  enemy  from  the  chance  material 
at  hand,  quite  irrespective  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belong. 

The  strength  of  such  reserve  would  not  be  disproportioneA  if 
it  were  even  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  fighting  force ;  and 
its  first  purpose  would  be  defenca  The  increased  value  of 
fresh  troops  in  battle  is  unquestionable;  and  the  sole  chance 
of  retaining  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  action  lies  in  the 
possession  of  a  powerful  body  of  unbroken  battalions,  while 
the  order  of  the  actual  fighting  line  would  always  be  dependent 
absolutely  upon  ground,  the  sole  condition  being  that  it  should 
be  ready  for  immediate  engagement 

Turning  to  the  three  arms  considered  independently,  it  is  at 
once  obvious  that  the  lessons  of  1866  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  German  leaders.  The  artillery  in  that  cam- 
paign had  failed  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions.  Weak  in 
material,  it  was  badly  distributed.  The  advanced-guards  at 
most  brought  one,  and  very  rarely  two  batteries  into  action, 
the  remainder  following  in  rear  of  the  division,  with  the 
reserve  artillery  in  rear  of  the  entire  corps.  This  was  speedily 
altered.  In  1870,  though  the  proportion  of  artillery — 84  guns 
for  26,000  men,  or  at  the  rate  of  3^  guns  per  1000 — was  not 
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increased,  it  was  all  rifled,  and  moved  aear  Uie  head  of  the 
division ;  so  that  now  it  became  possible,  even  if  that  alone 
came  into  actioa,  to  develop  10  batteries  giving  possibly 
an  initial  superiority.  The  Austrian  artillery  in  the  1866 
campaign,  though  better  t^an  that  of  their  opponents,  was 
still  not  satisfactory ;  for,  owing  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
batteries  through  the  brigades,  superiority  of  this  class  of  fire 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  not  brought  to  bear. 
When  la^e  ariillery  leservea  were  brought  into  action,  as  at 
Koniggratz,  they  were  totally  unprotected  with  infantry,  and 
they  were  hence  silenced  by  the  Prussian  iu&ntry  in  detail. 
These  lessons  were  not  thrown  away;  and  the  massing  of 
guns  securely  was  a  feature  of  the  war  on  the  German  side. 

The  technical  superiority  of  the  Chassepdt  had  been  folly 
recognised  in  administratiye  circles  in  FniBsia  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  but  due  caution  was  exercised  to  prevent 
the  soldieis  from  knowing  their  inferiori^ ;  and  it  had  been 
definitely  decided  to  change  the  weapon  when  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  rendered  postponement  of  this  plan  necessary. 
The  combination  of  infantry  and  artillery  fire  was  therefore 
more  carefnlly  studied,  to  restore  the  balance  of  inferiority. 
The  artillery  officers  were  on  their  mettle ;  slower,  more  ac- 
ciirate  firing,  at  shorter  ranges  than  heretofore,  was  directed ; 
they  were  intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  initiatory 
stage  of  the  battle,  leaving  it  to  the  infantry  to  "  pluck  t^e 
fruit  ripened  by  artillery." 

The  French  were  by  no  means  weak  in  this  arm.  30  guna 
per  division  of  8000  gave  Sf  guns  per  1000,  but  of  these 
only  18  were  attached  to  the  division,  the  remaining  12, 
treated  mostly  as  guns  of  position,  belonging  to  the  corps  re- 
serve, and  these  were  rarely  brought  into  play.  Among  these 
30  guns,  moreover,  were  6  mitraillenses,  thus  redncii^  the 
proportion  to  3  guns  per  1000,  for  this  weapon  does  not  re- 
place the  field-piece  in  the  field,  however  useful  it  may  be  for 
defile  fighting  or  fortress  warfarei  The  special  army  artillery 
reserve  of  96  guns  was  most  rarely  iised. 

The  cavalry  was  seldom  usefully  employed  on  the  batUe- 
field  save  at  Bezonville,  and  this  was  due  to  the  long  range 
and  character  of  the  enemy's  artillery  projectiles,  the  rapid 
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filing  of  infantry,  and  lastly,  tbe  diminution  of  the  possibility 
of  BUtprise.  This  latter  is  a  more  necessaiy  condition  of  enc- 
cess  than  erer,  for  the  greater  ranges  of  weapons  compel  the 
cavalry  to  keep  at  greater  distances,  thus  giving  more  ground 
to  ride  orer,  and  affording  more  time  to  make  preparations  to 
resist  the  charge. 

In  1866  the  Anstrian  had  2  light  and  3  reserve  cavalry 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  2  brigades  and  2  batteries,  the 
light  being  somewhat  stronger  than  the  heavy,  so  as  to  nnder^ 
take  scouting  duties  on  the  flanks  and  front;  and  the  Prussians 
in  1870  were  organised  on  precisely  similar  principles,  though, 
as  they  acted  offensively  in  this  campaign,  and  the  Austrians 
never  did  in  the  previous  one,  there  was  considerable  differ- 
ence in  their  employment.  The  development  of  cavaliy  cer- 
tainly seems  excessive,  for  tbe  proportion  of  cavalry  to  in- 
fantry was  1  horaeman  to  8  infantiy  soldiers. 

During  the  six  months'  campaign  the  Qermaus  took  26 
fortresses.  Many  of  these  were  mere  "  shell-traps,"  and  only 
those  were  of  real  importance  to  the  Germans  which  barred 
the  communications.  The  real  fortresses  were  only  four  in 
number — ^vi&,  Paris  and  Metz  of  the  first,  and  Belfort  and 
Strasbuig  of  the  second  class — and  the  remainder  were  unpre- 
pared for  a  siege,  and  occupied  generally  by  a  town ;  so  that, 
beanng  in  mind  the  calamities  a  bombardment  entails  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  abandon 
those  of  useless  and  obsolete  type,  developing  only  those 
which  were  of  real  value. 

In  the  field  the  engineers  had  an  important  part  to  play, 
because  of  the  importance  of  tbe  investments  which  formed 
the  essence  of  the  war.  There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency 
to  ignore  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  service  in  field  opera- 
tions. Sudden,  perhaps  unhoped-for  successes  may  be  rendered 
secure  by  quickly  throwing  up  field-works  behind  the  attack- 
ii^  force,  or  a  retreat  may  be  stopped  by  affording  the  shelter 
of  intrenchment.  In  1866  the  services  of  the  engineer  were 
little  appreciated,  and  with  results  detrimental  to  the  opera- 
tions conducted.  Over  the  Bistritz  no  attempt  was  made  to 
increase  the  nmnber  of  passages  by  bridging,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  bridge  of  Sadowa  points  out  how  grave  a  disaster 
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might  have  befallen  the  Prussians  had  they  been  compelled  to 
retreat  The  same  thing  occurred  atNecbanitz,  where  the  16ih 
division  took  four  and  a  half  houis  to  deploy ;  and  through- 
out that  campaign,  and  still  to  some  extent  in  that  under  re- 
view, there  was  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  coHiperation  of  the 
"  fourth  arm  "  of  the  service^  which  must  disappear  in  future 
wars.  The  next  campaign  will  see  it  acting  in  rivalry  with 
the  others.  But  the  tactician  and  soldier  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  architect  and  constructor.  The  engineer  is  a 
soldier,  not  an  artisan ;  and  if  a  good  soldier,  though  an  indif- 
ferent architect,  he  will  be  always  serviceable,  though  bis  con- 
structions may,  in  a  measure,  fail  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  Indifferent  construction  in  the  right  place  is  better 
than  artistic  work  in  the  wrong  one.  The  commanding  en- 
gineer's importance  is  only  to  be  appreciated  whep  seen  at  the 
side  of  the  commander-in-chief  superintending  the  entire  stra- 
t^ic  and  tactical  position,  in  order  to  seize  the  opportunity 
when  bis  own  branch  of  the  service  can  advantageously  and 
actively  operate  in  battle. 

With  regard  to  the  staff,  Eiistow  denies  that  any  great  dif- 
ference of  education  exists  between  the  staff  officers  of  the 
French  and  Prussian  armies,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
division  of  labour  and  methodical  inner  organisation  of  the 
German  bureau  which  renders  its  superiori^  bo  evident 
Doubtless  this  may  be  true,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
mass  of  intelligence  may  be  latent  in  an  army  without  coming 
to  the  surface ;  but  it  is  still  evident  that  it  must  be  fully 
developed  in  some  such  form  as  a  properly  divided  staff  insti- 
tution, so  as  to  gain  from  it  that  order  and  smoothness  of 
working  which  at  all  times  characterised  the  labours  of  this 
branch  throughout  the  campaign. 
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aparte, 17— his  retreat,  100— recalled 
from  Italy,  102. 
Charlea,   Prince,  of  Bavaria,  375,  410, 

412. 
Chaasepot  rifle,  its  superiority,  618. 
Chivasso,  47,  50.  SI. 
Chlum,  tbe  viilage  of,  457  et  seq. — lost 
by  (he  Anstriana,  468 — repoaaesaion 
gained,  472. 
Cboteborek,  464. 

Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  342. 
Chnanowaky,  Oeneral,  raised  to  com- 
mand of  the  Sardinians,  234— eSec- 
tivB  force  at  bis  dispoaal,  iS. — pre- 
parea  for  action  at  Novara,  269  — 
fomis  hia  line  of  battle,  260 — his  situ- 


Confederation,  the  North  German,  474. 

Congress,  proposGd,  in  1856,  284. 

Constantone,  Grand  Duke,  of  Ruaaia,  IDS. 

Convention  with  regard  to  tbe  Princi- 
paUtiss,  272. 

Copenhagen  bombarded,  80,  156. 

Coesaiis,  8,  6. 

Cote  d'Ot,  operations  in  ths,  609. 

Conlmiera,  action  at,  S7S. 

Cowley,  Lord,  English  ambassador  in 
Pans,  282  el  teq. 

Craoow,  364  tt  Hq. 

Crenisr,  Oeneral,  occupies  Dijon,  G98. 

Cremona,  53,  283,  48S. 

Crenneville,  letter  from  Benedek  to,  406. 

Crimean  war,  271. 

Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the,  378 — occu- 
pies Neisee,  887 — rcspcataibllity  rest- 
ing ou  hirn.  360— his  military  demon- 
stretioni,  403— instructed  to  cross  into 
Bohemia,  416— completes  his  disposi- 
tions, 417  — curias  hia  army  1o  the 
Elbe,  437  —  his  military  talent,  437, 
438— encoant*™  Thnn,  467— his  ad- 
vance, 466 — commands  Prusaiau  left 
wing,  526— gains  battle  ofWSrth,  529. 
Cuccluari,  General,  at  Cremona,  479. 
Cugia,  Genera],  600. 
Custom,   Charles  Albert  defeated  at. 


ipaign   of,  477  et  Kg — com- 
the  campaign  of,  50%  503. 


DalmatiB,  Ugnne  of,  489. 

Dautiig  besieged,  141. 

Danube,  the  railway  along  the,  8 
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D'Ajpn,  G«aeral,  SS9— ocoupiM  Qimve- 
lone  IsUad,  24l>— nurcbn  to  Qariasco, 
247  —  appro&ches  Hoitoia,  US  —  at- 
tacks Durando,  2iB— resch«  Oorbig- 
niu  2G7 — his  opetatiotu  at  Novora, 
261  et  leq.—bia  character,  262. 

Daroust,  Maralial,  in  canunsnd  of  a 
oorp*  of  Rhine  umy,  SO — hu  force  at 
AnsUrlitz,  110  el  ho.— defmta  Duke 
of  Brunavick  at  Auentadt  139^ 
Friedland  campal^  on  the  VistalB, 
138  et  KQ.  —  cunpatgn,  110  M  teg. 

Da  Faill;,  GcDenl,  hia  division  at  Wtirth, 
620— surprised  at  Be&ainont,  662. 

Deeo  carried  by  Baonaporte,  B. 

DeHUtmer, Baron,  Austrian smbusador 
in  Pari*,  272. 

Deligny,  Qeneral,  his  opinion  of  Ba- 
labie's  itraUey,  677. 

Delia  Rocca  at  Piscacza,  47B. 

Denmarh,  king  of,  dies,  361. 

DeninaA,  wu-  declarad  against,  812— 
seTeranoe  of  tbe  Elb^l>acliies  tiom, 

asi. 

Da  NoTO,  Count,  ISO. 
DeHix,  OeneraL   joins  Bnonapute  in 
Italy,  S7—pre«enttt  Harengo,  S3  «( 

a.— Ma  arriTBl  afSon  Qluliano,  65  — 
death,  as. 
Deutsch-Brod,  172. 
Diet,  the  reconstruction  of,  demanded, 

350— restored,  Sfil. 
Directory,  the  nweh,  its  ItallBo  palicy,6. 
Doctoroir,  General,  107  et  ko. 
Dohalit^  vUlage  on  the  Butrltz,  164 

Donaawerth,  83  el  teg. — its  atntegical 


Dresrten,  campaign  of,  IKt— its  defeiiMB, 
163— thsatni  of  var,  ti.— battle,  164 
— comments  on,  165— evaciuted,  388. 

Dubeaati,  427. 

Dabeeme,  Qeneral,  62  et  teq. 

Duppel,  battls  of,  228. 

Onrajido,  Oenenl,  position  of,  244  — 
covers  Mortara,  217— his  position  at 
Novsra,  260— his  movements  beTora 
the  battle,  364  tt  tea-tX  Lodi,  47B. 

Doroc,  Oenetal,  hia  mission  to  Berlin,  8Z 

Durrenstain,  action  at,  100. 

Dybbal,  capture  of,  842. 

Ebersbnrg,  figbt  at.  167. 
Echelon  movements,  Jomini'a  opinion 
of,  76. 

Echmtihl,  battle  of,  167. 

Edelsbeini,  Qenaral,  Auatrian  cavalry 

nndar,  107. 
Egypt,  French  occupation  of,  16. 
EiPbI,  117,    426,   434  — the   Auatrian 

Ouard  makes  for,  42S. 
EiMnach,  concentration  of  forces  at,  38S. 


Englud,  thraatsned  invasion  of,  l>y  Bn- 
onaparte,  80— designs  agaiiat,  270. 

EMuit,  council  of  war  a^  13&^Purlia- 
ment  at,  3S0. 

EnMMt,  Archduke  of  Austria,  406,  468. 

En-Oebirge,  the  Saxon  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, Sk. 

Espinaase,  General,  rooTemants  of,  3SS. 

Eysach,  the  v^ey  of,  487. 

Faldherbe,  Qenaral,  organises  an  army 
in  the  north,  662— defeated  at  8t 
Qoentin,  693— defeated  by  Yon  Oo- 
ben,  610. 

Falkenstein,  General,  his  advance,  880 — 
appointed  governor  of  Bohemia,  SS4. 

Fanti,  Qenanil,  his  movements,  267. 

Ferdinand,  An;hduke,  of  Austria,  SI, 
88— abandons  Mack  at  Ubn,  B6— de- 
feated and  compelled  to  ca[4ta]ate,  9S 
— organiae*  army  in  Hnngary,  V&. 

Ferrara.  483.  484. 

Featltits,  Onural,  posted  near  Joseph- 
stadt,  405. 

Fleischhacker  brigade,  436. 

Flies,  the  Prossian  General,  repnlse  of, 
381.  •     *-  . 

FIoisDce,  democracy  established  at,  S33. 

Fontanone  B. ,  near  Harango.  SO  et  sw— 
line  of  the,  its  tactical  imporfance,  /l. 

France,  invasion  of,  from  Isgniia,  38 — 
Inraded  by  the  Allies,  ITI  —  foroea 
available  Ibr  its  defence,  ITS—  her 
alliance  with  Rnssia,  273— her  pre- 
parations, 280,  2S8  — her  jeakniay 
of  Pmada's  military  poaition,  508 
— declares  war  on  Pnissia,  611 — or- 
her  armies,  ib.  — con- 


|anisatio 
ndence  c 


.109. 

, ^y  of  the,  387. 

Elsniti,  General,  defeated  by  Sachet, 
Gl— at  Marengo,  61  si  leq. 


Francis  n.  takes  the  crown  of  Aostria, 
318. 

Francis  Joseph,  361— his  project  with 
respect  to  the  Diet,  361. 

Franco-PruBsiiiQ  war,  its  outbreak,  518 
— theatre  of,  described,  62S — opent- 
tioaa  in  the  Bast  696— its  operadons 
commented  o^  612— contrasted  witb 
campaign  of  1966,  613. 

Frankfurt,  Diet  or  condemns  the  treaty 
with  Denmark,  312 — assembly  of  goo- 
stitutlonal  deputies  in,  350 — engage- 
ments neir,  381— occupied,  v6.— as- 
pect of  affsiis  at,  388. 

Frvnsecky,  General,  nccnpies  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Iserat-Tamau,  107 — bia 
118 — moves  t4>- 
Benatek,  4S4. 

Frasae,  action  at,  209. 

Fredenck  I.  of  Prussia  crowned,  346. 

Frederick  II.  Invades  Silesia,  346— or- 

Ssniaes  a  league  of  German  princes, 
16- espouses  cause  of  the  ElcctM' 
Charles,  a. 
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Frederick  WUUam  III..  S4e. 

FtBderick  WilliuD  IV.  raaigiu  tLe  gov- 
enimeiit,361. 

FrederickVIJ.orDBninjirfc,de«Uior,S12. 

Fredsriclc  Cliaries,  Prince,  commuiilii  the 
Pruwlui  Qiunl,  &c,  37S— >t  QdriiU, 
878 — ordered  to  ooncentnte  it  OSr- 


6blet  attribntfid  to  him,  469 — reaches 
'ab,  164— mores  on  Fnelaatub,  472 
— In  commuid  of  Mcond  Qennin 
Army  corps,  622— more*  on  I«  Uwu, 
691  —  diapereea  second  Army  of  the 
Loin,  682. 

Freiwaldau,  400  e< «;. 

French  army.  Its  eoodition  aftet  Leip- 
zig I72~tbe  oi^wisation  ofHeld-forcu 
inrnuico-Pniuiui  war,  521 — tta  lo»e* 
in  Pranoo-Pnusianwar,  6»S— lt«  reck- 
lesmeea  In  tactic*,  61 B. 

French  Republic  invadea  Belgium,  1 — 
declare*  war  agnlnst  kings,  2. 

Friedland,  campaign  of,  1^— pooition  of 
the  French,  14I>— Napoleon  s  objects, 
141— battle  of,  1G2— common taon,lS3. 

Frionl,  the  eTacnation  of,  442, 

Frinme,  487. 

FroMUiL  Gemral,  defeated  at  Spichem, 

m. 

Folds,  383. 

Qabel,  arriral  of  Pniaaian  fotces  at,  406. 

Uableni,  General,  commmnds  the  10th 
coT^,  404— at  Trautenan,  417— >ent 
to  mqnlre  into  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, 417— ordered  to  move  up  to 
Tnuteoau,  4^  —  hia  report  from 
WindisdigraU,  427  —  withdrBWa  his 
brigade,  42S — his  good  generalship, 
434  —  bii  retreat  upon  Koniginhof, 
436— he  snitalns  a  reversB,  it. 

OalgenbeiK.  426. 

Oambetta,  M.,ra{sean)enforIjoire  armyi 
684 — ^his  plan  of  operations  agsinst 
the  Pmssians,  69S. 

Qaribaldi,  General,  201,  316— aids  the 
Sicilian  ioBurrection,  S41 — volunt«eT 
force  orftaniaed  under  him,  478— bll 


!t  WO. — hia  operatiomi  in  ei 

France,^. 
Gamier,  Qeneml,  guarda  Col  di  Cerise,  3. 
Gaatein,  convention  of,  342,  366. 
Oflienberg,  402. 
GeneTTe,  Mont,  ronte,  38. 
~    oa,  its  defence  by  Hassena,  27,  84 


Genoa,  the  Duke  o^  244— bia 
at  NoTara,  261. 

Oeorse,  King  of  Saionj,  Btrngglea  of, 
380— his  capitnlation,  881. 

Qeraiau  atmj,  its  intention  to  shut  np 
the  French  in  Heti,  542— precaution^ 
to  prevent  H'Mahon's  escape,  666. 

Otninany,  its  stninle  for  independence, 
348— T«*n]t  of  French  revolution  to, 
349— military  headship  of,  360. 


QitecMo,  roada  te,  guarded,  386,  39S— 
Austrian  troops  directed  towanli,  404 
— proposed  imion  of  troops  at  406— 
prepustions  for  the  defence  of,  409— 
Its  distance  f^om  Hundrangrati  and 
Tunun,  410— engagement  a^  ib. 

Glati,  Smetteq. 

Qneisenan,  General,  assumes  command 
of  Pnuslani  after  Llgny,  211. 

Golto,  499  «  Mn.— tepulw  of  Radetsfcy 
at,  2*8. 

Ooldbach.R,  lO&ittg. 

Golymin,  action  at,  138. 

Gorlitz,  SOOitKq. 

Qoths,  march  towarda,  of  the  Hano- 
verians, 830— King  George  Adla  back 
from,  381.    . 

GSttiogeo,  379,  330. 

Grand  Army,  the,  it*  strength,  133— goes 
into  winter  quarter*,  ISS— Its  strength 
in  Pound  and  l^ussia,  112  —  its 
stiengtb  after  retreat  tram  Hoacow, 
161. 


Gravel 

Greece,  revolution  ia,  342. 

Grivlcic,  427  tt  wo.— hi*  movement  from 

Jaromir,  348— left  by  Oableni  In  pos- 

Be**ion  of  Trantenau,  486. 
Groes-Burglits,  463. 
Orosamann,  General,  426. 
Uroa-Trotin,  463. 
Grouchy  fights  battle  of  Ligny,  214- 

delays  En  joining  Wellington,  222— his 

operations  criticised,  826 — his  action 

in  the  pursuit,  226. 
Omgaev,  Napoleon's  rapid  march  upon, 

Gyulai,  Count,   300   tt   leg.  —  reaches 
Magenta,  336. 


War^  referred  to,  87, 181- 


s,  648. 


m  operations 


Hanover,  king  of,  38^. 
Manover  entered  by  the  Prussians,  880. 
Uanoverians,  bravery  of,  382. 
HapaborK,  hooae  of,  Ita  influence,  843— 

its  decline,  844. 
Hartong,  478. 
Haslach,  action  at,  92. 
Haynau,  General,  at  Bread*,  S67. 

Henikstein,  Baron,  cluef  o(  the  staff  to 
Benedak,  386, 466. 

Henenknt,  troops  posted  at,  406. 

Uertwedi,  OeDual,  419  tt  teq. 

Herwaith,  General,  373  tt  sef.- at  Btrah- 
la,  378— marches  tipon  Dresden,  388— 
entera  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chsmniti, 
Plaoen,  H, — moves  op  to  the  frontier, 
386— at  Hochwesely,  468— instructed 
to  move  upon  Nechaniti,  466 — marobei 
from  Smldar  upon  Nechaniti,  404. 

Heaa,  General,  331. 

Hesse,  Prince  Alexander  of,  376. 
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400. 

Hobenbnick,  42fl  «  ua. 

HohenliudsD,  bittle  lO,  79. 

Uobmilohe,  Prittca,  lS4  i(  •«.— hli  re- 
tratt  demomliMs  the  PruMiui  camp, 
IS7  — niubls    to  fithom  Napoleons 


HohanioUMn,  GI«Dena,  detached  to  foioe 
■    "    ■   -•,  8*. 

.,    Prince,    liomltl*t«d    toe 

SMutah  down,  GIO. 
HobnuoUnn  dpiMtv,  rise  o^  842,  9<1 

—ill  iiil«rioflt:r  to  H^wburg,  U3. 
Hcditeln,  Prbtce  of,  428  <t  Mf. 
Holftein,  MSotiAtione  for  ths  snmiDder 

ot.see. 

Ho[^tNig,  the,  as. 

HonDomi,  the  TUUge  oT,  46fi  et  teq. 

Horiti,  troop*  directed  towirds,  404— m- 

treati  upon,  410. 
Honiiomont,  attack  od,  222. 
Huhneriraanr,  engagament  at,  407. 
Hombait,  Prince,  490,  SOI. 
Hungary,  «ai  of  tndependeace  In,  237 — 

iiuurraction  in,  mpprsued,  SS6. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  abandons  Syria,  228. 


Jaromlr,  SW,  ^6  «f  m;. 

Jsrvli,  Admiial,  7. 

Jasenji,  403. 

Jenuf^ws,  battle  01,  2. 

Jena  and  Axentadt,  the  eamptin  of, 
120— the  rtra«th  of  tba  Qrand  Armr, 
122— infmiotl^  of  the  Pnuriaiia,  ]S4 
-Napoleon's  dl^oaitioiu,  1 2^— imew 
tain  opentiona  of  the  Proniana,  fl. 
— Napcdeon  otUiMs  llMiT  niatak«,  US 
— Hohenlohe  nutUe  to  fathM*  Ms 
moTementB,  128— battle,  A. 

Jerioak,  4«4. 

John,  Archduke,  of  Austria,  81. 

Jomini,  BaroD,  his  opmlon  of  Btuout- 
parte'ii      -     .    --' 


Ilm,  R.,123c<*«. 
Indian  Hutany,  lt«  e 


ents,78. 
■k,  GeDeral, 


419— reaclwa  Domkow, 

JoMphitadt,  S94  «(  HO.,  400. 

Jonbert,  OeDaial,  in  the  TyToL  14— 

kUled  at  Hon,  IB. 
Jonidaln,  Qeneral,  eommandi  Samfan- 

and-Menae  umy,  3. 
Jung  Bnoilan,  1st  oona  ooncenbated 

on,  389— Clam  and  C^wn  Prince  at, 

S88— Herwuth  detached  to,  410. 

Eaim,  Oeneral,  oommandiDf'  under  11^ 
las,  82,  S4— left  to  complete  battle  of 
Marengo,  8*— routed,  H. 

Eallk  bngade,  the,  408. 

Kamenits,  headqnariw«  of  Piinoe  Fre- 
derick Chariei,  1S8. 

Eangeorgiwitch,  Prince  Aleiaitder,  de. 
poaed,273. 


276. 

Indrio,  the,  a  line  oTdemarcatkii,  VtB. 

Inhabert  In  Austrian  anuT,  301. 

Inn,  R.,  82  ((  mi-— the  ralley  of,  487. 

Ionian  Islanda,  cession  of,  342. 

■•  Iron  ftigade,''  the,  4111. 

Isar,  B.,  &  «  wf . 

leer,  R.,SUri*«.,  4fiO. 

Iwniia,  battle  at,  841. 

leonio,  481«lMf.,  BOS. 

Iitrla,  garrieoDs  of,  478— peninsula  of, 
4S6-4ta  coast,  480. 

Itagas,  idght  attack  at,  ISO. 

ItaUani,  poaltloai  occupied  by.  In  Cue- 
toisa  campaign,  601. 

Italy,  campaign  in,  of  1790,  1  tt  aeq.— 
positian  of  belUg^nta,  4—  inrasion  of, 
from  Fiance,  28. 

Italy,  Franch  army  of,  S— ita  poaltJan  In 
the  Riviera,  4— ila  tactics,  ft-^ireliia. 
inary  actions,  7 — victories  at  Dego,  11 
— Its  success,  12— critical  position  oa 
Adige,  14— the  sitnatioa  on  the  Po,  22 
— its  organisation  In  Lignria,  29— its 
strength  at  Marengo,  09 — the  Anebrian 
defM!,67. 

Itah^  forcee  of,  in  ctmiMUgD  of  1860, 

JKgemdorff,  400. 


layer, 
.107. 

Keltb,  Admlisl  Lord,  SO,  Gl. 

Kellerman,  General,  oommauds  anny  of 
Alps,  2— hla  BDcoesafUl  clurge  at  Mar- 
engo, 68,  77. 

Eonpten,  General,  84. 

Keratry,  Qeneial,  his  opentioiu  <m  the 
Loire,  E89; 

Kleist,  Oeneral,  102  «(  Mf. 

Elenan,  Oeneral,  182. 

Kleny,  skirmlihes  at,  417— ntnat  of  the 
Ausbiuu  on,  420. 

Enebel,  mMmq. 

Kobelniti,  106  tt  Mq. 

Eollownt,  Oeneral,  84. 

EOiiggntt,  oampaigQ  of,  841  tt  nq  — 
italeeeona,  i7itl  leq. 

KtJniginhitf,  SSS  tt  M7.— Pnuaiait  Qnard 
nuvches  mnn,  463. 

Kooigsberb  187. 

KHaigttein,  898. 

K^«<]eti,417,  4S4«(m;. 

Kiay,  ISeneral,  oppoaea  Honao,  19— U* 
poaltionin  the  Black  Fttiert,  SO— de> 
feela  in  his  padtkin,  tt.— hia  attttnde 
neeeanrily  drfgnsive,  32— azpoaea  hia 
left  flank,  24-Hlerteted  by  MORttn, 
86— disgraced  and  snpennded,  79, 
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KriUiU,  mburb  of  Tnateuaa,  42fi  tl 

Kriimanlo,  Oeaani,  Lu  plus,  SSS,  421. 

KuhD,  Oeueral,  In  the  Tyrol,  606. 

Kuklena,  4S1. 

Knkiis,  Ml. 

KutoBow,  Gaaaral,  hli  advonoe  on  the 
Inn,  100  —  rejects  inflnence  ot  Anlic 
Conndl,  101— agunst  joining  hsttle  at 
AuBtorliti,  IO*^-Us  nnwiUliipess  to 
cany  oat  WBirother*!  plan,  118— witli- 
drawa  behind  the  Littava,  111. 


La  Harpe,  General,  cominands  dJTision 
of  army  or  Italy,  3 — joined  bf  Cerroni, 
7  —  repulses  Ajgenteau,  it.  —  aeiit 
gainst  Colli,   9  —  coven    Hasnna'a 

Lahn,  valley  of,  S7S. 

Ia  Harmora,  Oenersl,  porition  of  hi 
fonca,  Sae-Hut  to  koitara,  S18- 
defeated  by  Benedek  at  Hortara,  26 

ment  m  Genoa,  aS7 — his  organiAatlOE 
180 — his  experience    and    Judgnienl 


Leopold  II.,  hiideaUi.l. 
Leopold,  Archduke,  of  Aiutria,  in  com- 
■  Joeephrtadt,  105-Bttacked 
'-     '"'    falls  back   upon 
_„jids  the  Stli  corps, 

to. — roireaioi,  apon Joeephstadt,  130. 
L'Estooq,  General,l3d  tl  iq. 
Levies  tn  maue,  their  unelassneu  against 

diadplined  troops,  698. 
LUban,  401  el  »tg.—tht  2d  atoiT  di«- 

tributed  from,  to  Patschkan,  107- tfae 

massing  of  trotm  at,  131. 
Liebenan,  skirmisli  at,  107- 
Liabsladt,  action  at,  143. 
Lieohstenstcin,   General,  107  tl  "f-— 

178, 196. 
Ligny,  baltle   of,  211— «imments   on. 


490. 

LaDdshut,    309  —  1st    ] 
moves  for,  403. 

Landskron,  100, 102. 

LandsturiD,  tho  PruSBiaD,  866. 

Landirehr  system,  the,  abolished  in 
Austria,  863  —  aooepted  in  Pmssia, 
866,  887— its  oreanisation,  616— iK 
military  spirit,  l(Ri. 

I^ndwehr  of  the  Ooard  oocapiee 
Pragna,  172. 

Lange&salia,  dinuter  of,  883. 

I,Bngr«*,  the  platean  of,  699. 

I^nuea,  Qenend,  oonimauds  corps  of 
Aimj  of  Reserve,  11 — diapetaea  Auh- 
trlan  ontports,  12— eeltea  Pavia,  fiO 
—moves  on  Piacenai,  GS— Sghts  battle 

of  Honlebello,  Ii&~at  Marengo,  62 
ti  Mf. — commands  a  corps  of  Rhine 
'  anny,  SO— his  force  at  Aosterlltz,  110 
el  MO.— defaato  Prince  Louis  of  Prus- 
Hia,  l27— oampaign  on  tbeVistnla,138 
It  j«.— deCeats  BuMinu  at  Pnltush, 
1S8— Friedland,  110  « itg. 

Lanaau,  lia,  127. 

lA  Rothiire,  battle  of,  178. 

Lanenbeiv  sold  to  Prussia,  342. 

Le  B«eur,  Genual,  succeeds  HaTshal 
Niel.  611. 

Leek,  B.,  81  it  Mf . 

L^nago,  87, 182  «  M17.— fortilied,  187— 
preparatioaa  at,  493. 

Lddanbeiv,  S98. 

'  -'—=1,  battle  of,  169-enteTed  by  Her- 


LI  PogRi,  near  Marengo,  62  ft  (rg. 

Lissa,  defeat  of  the  Italian  Beet  at,  606. 

Littawa  R.,  106  tl  teq. 

Loano,  battle  of,  2. 

Loban   raachad   by    Home's   division, 

888  el  Kq.,  396. 
Loboalti,  3<)9. 
Ixibotka,  109. 
corpa      Locbenite,  168. 

Lodi,  63— bridge  of,  forced,  18. 

LoftuB,   Lord,  English   ambassador  at 

Vienna,  285. 
Loire,  Army  of,  operatioDs  against,  678 


Leipzig,! 
warth's 


troops,  883. 


army    headquarterv, 


_     .      iient«d  on,  681- Ita 

connection  with  Army  of  Paris,  686 — 
theattv  of  operations,  &SB— the  secoild 
army  disperaed,  692  —  second  caui- 
polgn  commented  on,  692. 

lAlson,  Qeneisl,  62  et  uq. 

Lombardy,  routes  for  inva-' '   "° 


tlie 


iriD,i 


Lomellina,  811,  322. 
lAreni  ritle,  366. 

Lonis  XVI.  dcdarcE  war  DnQarmaoy,  1 
'  —ilia  death,  2. 
Luwenfeld,  general  of  tlie  9th  diiision. 

llO^his  movements,  ib. 
Lundenlmrg,  896. 


Saxons,  Sl- 
Liixembnrg  iguestion.  the,  G09. 
Lyons,  the  Anny  of,  281. 

Macdoiinkl,  Uantlial,  bis  division  at 
Hontniirail,  183  tl  te^.—'bit  retreat 
on  Noseiit,  191— jmns  Kapoleon  at 
Lyons,  S02. 

Mack,  General,  81  —  reaches  Iflm,  83 
— deoelvad  by  French  atiatep',  86 — 
conrsea  of  action  open  to  him,  87 — 
concentrates  at  Ulni,  88— his  change 
of  front,  88— resoivcs  to  retreat  on 
tllm,  91— del«rmines  to  await  tlie 
French,  92— closed  in  by  the  French, 
04— his  obstinacy,  05— defeated,  96— 
cspitulntea,  98. 
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HacDuhoii,  U>nh&I,  8£6  —  tnonmenta 
of,  3S6— UMslti  CuclDk  NnoTm,  337 
— coiMWDtntu  DD  WtiiilL  S28  — com- 
pellk  to  rettMt,  S30-hia  podUon  tt 
Chaloni,  1161 — raaolTe*  to  nisc  inreit- 
niMit  at  Mstx,  ib.—Mh  bock  oa 
Sedas,  MS— shot  In  st  Sedkn,  S50— 
hii  Dt^ectlTa  Bt  Sadut  considereil, 
653 — huitnteg7  ooudeiniMd,  569. 

Hacqnord,  Oenenl,  fnurdi  Cal  dl 
Tend*,  3. 

HigentOj  roception  of  Charles  Albart 

MiigaDt&  campaign,  371  et  leg. 

Maida,  aotian  of,  120. 

M&fne,  the  army  of  the,  S4. 

Maine,  the  Qnad  Aimy  on  the,  122— 
Federal  troope  weenibliBg  on  the, 
879— rebtit  of  the  Allies  actoaa  the. 


Haidiree,  engagement  at,  177. 

Malmeabury,  Lord,  Englisfa  HiniBter  of 
Foreign  Afraini,S84. 

Halmo,  analatlcs  concluded  at,  228. 

Uantenffel,  Oeneral,  in  tbe  Bobemian 
campaign,  373— at  Harbnrg,  378— u- 
■umee  command,  3S4 — pla<»d  ia  com- 
mand of  Army  of  the  South  in  Franco- 
n 1 .  ggg — puehee  *-  " — ■■" 


theft      .  .      .  .    .._ 

centnUon  at,  490-blockaded,  S02. 

Harengo,  13,  56— eve  of  the  battle  of, 
68— strength  of  the  combatants,  69 — 
denription  of  the  field,  60— com- 
mencement  of  the  action,  01— tiie 
Austrian  advantage,  6i  —  anival  of 
Desaii,  65— tlie  Austrian  retreat,  67 
—loss  in  tbe  battle,  63— battle  com- 
mented on,  70. 

Haresnot  explores  the  Alpine  passes,  37 
— his  report,  3S. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  hosband  opposed  bj 


Dopi  posted 


Frederick  II".,  318. 

Harkisie.,  part  ol  Pnusian  I 
at,*08. 

Hannont,  Uarshal,  65 — In  command  of 
a  coips  nt  Rhine  Army,  SO — arrires 
at  Dresden,  101  — ordered  to  meet 
York,  177— his  division  in  Moat- 
niiiail  campaign,  133  t<  tea. — driven 
behind  the  Aisne,  196. 

Hame,  the  campaign  on  tbe,  186. 

Haroicics,  473. 

Hanhals,  Napoleon's,  point  of  interest 
In  thsir  operationii,  108. 

Maslowed,  168  tt  k; .  — captnreil,  166. 

Massena,  Manbal,  his  command  in 
Italy,  B— advances  np  the  Altare,  8— 
aids  Lb  Harpe  in  repalsing  AnBtrians, 
ib. — defeated,  10 — operutes  aKsinst 
Colli,  11- crosses  Adige.  11 — entera 
Switzerland,  16 — opposed  by  General 
Mflas,  17 — replaces  ChampiDnnet  as 
chief  of  Anny  of  Italy,  18— difficulty 
of  his  task,  22 — rmrgBni.tea  his  oum- 


mand,  30  —  his  g 

liguria,  iS.— „ , 

M— Us  eiemplary  conduct  at  Genoa, 

19. 
Hanrice,  Prinee,  of  D««na,  386. 
Hayence.  Bemadotte's  movement  on,  a 

feint,  81— n^iments  withdrawn  from. 


Hecklenbnrg,  Dnke  of,  h 
the  Loire,  679  si  leq. 

Meiningen,  12S  el  m/.,  883. 

Meissen,  388. 

M^las,  Qvneral,  assumes  command  of 
Austriaos  in  Italy,  19— dafecta  in  his 
position,  21— his  plana,  31^ — owcni- 
tratea  ms  forces,  32 — reinforces  Kalm 
in  Piedmont,  17— his  dispoeitniia  for 
opposing  BaoOBpsTta,  IS— his  ratnat 
from  the  Riviera.  61 — conceutiataa  at 
Aleesandria,  56 — bis  plani  at  Marmgo, 
SO— his  mistake  at  Marengo,  62— leaves 
Zach  and  Kaim  to  complete  the  battle, 
61— concludes  Convention  of  Alessan- 
dria, 68— his  etralegy  reviewed,  72  €l 
sef.  — his  inaction  coodenined,  71  — 
reputation  sacHBcad,  76  —  dlagnoeil 
and  superseded,  7S. 

HeUinet,  Oeneral,  at  San  Hutino,  330. 

Hemmingen  invested  by  Bonit,  E>3— 
aunenden,  91. 

Maneek,  QeDeral,  31. 

Henlaben,  positioii  of  Kioe  Geoive  at, 
881. 

Mery,  Russiaos  defeated  at,  161. 

Mettan,  R.,  tbe,  418  s(  tj. 

Hetternicb,  Prince,  his  policy  in  Aos 
tria,  349. 

Mats,  prindpsl  concentration  of  French 
arm;  at,  621— its  strength,  638— ita 
importaacB  aa  a  protection  for  the 
capital,  549- the  possibiUty  of  hokl- 
ing  it,  650 — the  inveetiDg  fom,  683 — 
thorongb    maasurts    for   i ' — ' 


cordon,  »6.— Fnnch  driven  back  into 

the  town,  668 — fonging  eipaditioaa, 

669  —  cooitcil  of  war,  670  —  captta- 

lation  rigned,  ib. 
Milan  snirenden    13— Charles   Albert 

retreats  apon,  233 — defeat  of  Chariea 

Albert  at,  223. 
Mlletin,  403  it  Kf.— concentration  on, 

reordered,  439. 
Millesimo,  S,  9. 
Mincio,    R,   231    e(    jw.,   158  —  tbe 

stnigele  on  the,  477— the  eoDatiy  of 

the,  described,  482,  485  el  «0. 
Hodena,  484— the  Archdoke  &IIs  buk 

upon,  601. 
MoGningea,  action  at,  143. 
MokroTous,  village  on  tbe  Bistriti,  484, 


...  dlscuBeed,  272^their  ui 
Hiillendorf,  Oenenl,  121. 
Holtke,  Count  von.  Chief  of  the  Prni- 

sian   Staff,  S7S,  642— Austrian  cob- 
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Hondel,   0«Den1,    urivM   i 


dflmnatioD  of  Ub  atntcgy,  Gti> — de- 
Unminea  to  prew  MicmKhon  hard, 
654  ~  tncea  lias  of  iniestmeat  it 
>  Ueti,  (63— TBCommends  the  farcing 
of  tfae  Yonne,  683-hiB  prindpU  da- 
foct  u  a  Btrat^lat,  611. 

HalTtgno,  8. 

Moaiie<fj  General,  crossei  St  Ootbard, 

Hohen- 

micR,  Va,  499. 

Honnier,  bis  divliion  ai  Harengo,  6S 

MontagiuDa,  a  poiDt  of  conceotration, 

498. 
HoDtetMllo,  hattlM  of,  gs,  S16,  317. 
MoDto  Brnno  Paai,  28,  SO. 
Hoot«  Crjcol,  taken  by  the  It«U«iw, 

400. 
Monte  delta  Croce,  GOD  H  aej. 
Montenegro  tiikea  nnder  tbe  protection 

of  France,  S73. 
Montenotte,  Bnguement  at,  8. 
Hontenan,  actroii  at.  182,  189. 
Monte  Tom  held  bj  Oovone,  500. 
Moute  Vento  carried,  500. 
HoDtmirail,  campaign  of,  171  el  teg.,  104 

Honnunbaao,  Anatrlan  teierve  directed 
to,  GOO. 

Moravift,  Auitrian  arra;  ooncentnted 
in,  ass— deteaeive  preparations,  S96. 

Marean,  General,  appointed  to  Rhine 
Anny,  llS---ooiiironted  by  Kniy,  16— 
Helvetiui  army  added  to  bis  cora- 
mand,  IB— hii  poaitlon  on  the  Rhine, 
20 — defeats  Sray,  SG — his  campaif^ 
on  tbe  Rhine,  79~-eTmcnates  Soiuons, 
192. 

Morris,  General,  lectnre  hy,  4G2. 

Mortara,  fighting  at,  249  el  mo.— lessoua 
drawn  fhmi  the  battle  of,  &l. 

HoTtter,  Oenanl,  hia  divl^on  in  Uout- 
minil  campaipi,  183. 

Uoacow  campaign,  ISS  a  leq. 

MohUuDsan  occupied,  380. 

MUnchengrati,  908  tt  w.— held  iiy 
Ulam,  407 — movement  of  troops  to, 
■"     —         ■  " -     bait  at. 


468. 

Hnimt,  General,  nomnunda  corps  of 
Army  of  Beaerve,  42— occupiee  Pia. 
cenza,  GG — commanda  reserve  cavalry 
of  the  Rhine,  80— sent  to  reconnoitre 
Bavaria,  88  — object  of  hia  move- 
Izient  on  Leek,  89— occupies  Vienna, 
101 — capturea  the  pontoon  -  train  of 
Hobenlohe's  army,  136— caiDpaign  of 
Paltnsk,  138— enters  Waruw,  184— 
chargea  the  Austrians  at  Dresden, 
165— defeated  at  Tolentino,  202. 

Muiksy  Berg,  positloD  taken  up  on,  408 
— abandoned,  118. 

Untiiii,  Gmenl,  commands  the  6tb 
{Simian  corpa,  417  et  itq. 

Kachod,  Paaa  of,  399— the  5th  Pnuaiau 


repnlaed,  ii 


corps  advances  upon,  103 — occapatlon 
of,  by  the  Pmailana.  118 — comments 
on  the  action  of,  ti. 

Nacbod-Altstadt-Wysokovr,  the  dsAls  of, 
416. 

Naples  captured  by  the  Prencb,  IS  — 
evacuation  of,  by  Francis  II.,  341— 
advance  of  Oarilwldi  on,  ib. 

Napoleon   1.,   Emperor,   appointed   to 

Anny  of  Italy,  2— hie  inatrnctlona.  S 

— his  advaace,  8 — decides  to  attack 

9— operations  against  Colli,  11— 

ii.  —crisis  in  his  sohenie,  ib. 

— ^ ss  Sardinian  contingent  fyom 

Aostrians,  12 — critical  position  on  ths 
Adlge,14— nntCMMDl,  17— organises 
milituT  i«sonrce^  IS— detemuuea  to 
erom  the  Alps,  24— reoelvM  news  of 
Hilaa's  advance,  30— orden  Morean  to 
cTosi  tbe  Rhine,  87 — conceals  real  ob- 

Sict  of  army  of  reaarve,  38 — leavea  (or. 
witzerland,  ii.- flxea  on  Great  St 
Bernard  ronle,  40— passage  of  the 
Alp«,  IS  <<  Mf.- his  position  in  Italy, 
49-hii  phuis  for  dereatiDg  H«U>,  6ft- 
bis  dispoaitiona  before  Harengo,  68 — 
comes  on  ths  Held,  68-his  staks  in 
tlieliattle,SG— the  Convention  of  Atw- 
sandria,  60— hia  atntegy  in  the  Mar- 
engo campaign  oonsidered,  70  titeq. — 
his  debt;  at  Stradslla  a  mistake,  72 
— Jomini's  opinion  of  his  atret^y,  75 
— the  value  of  hia  victory  at  Marengo, 
79— retnrna  to  Paria,  79- crowned 
emperor,  80 — threatened  invasion  of 
England,  it.— transfen  army  of  Boul- 
ogne to  Genuanv,  ib. — his  plans,  til 
tt  ««;.— invests  Uim,  94— his  position 
at  Bronn,  108— at  Auslerlitz,  106  et  leq. 
— Jena  campaign,  120  f<  i«.— enters 
Berlin,  131— altiance  with  Turkey,  132 
— campaign  on  the  Vistata.lSG— -anc. 
cess  01  his  pbuia,  189  — Fliedlaod  cun- 
paign,  140  d  w?,— diacoven  eoamy'a 

flan,  148— hia  itralegy  commented  on, 
63 — Moscow  campaign,  1GB — concen- 
trates at  Dresden,  1&--Leipsig  cam- 
paign, 1S8  — hia  aaeendancy  in  the 
field,  180  — campaign  of  Montmirail, 
182  tf  *ev- — gener^hip  eiacgerated, 
186— croBses  the  Mame,  19S— Paris 
cspitnlataa.  198— abdicates,  201- par- 
tition of  his  acqaiaiUons,  tb. — Water- 
loo campaign,  202  ((  no. — hia  motives 
at  Waterloo  analysed,  2l6— his  Teason« 
for  dslayiug  the  attack,  228  — hia 
tactical  ermrs,  221  —  deported  to  St 
Helens,  227  ~  indivldnaUty  of  hia 
military  genlns,  347. 
Napoleon  III.,  Emperor,  favours  Pied- 
mont, 275— Improves  the  French  navy, 
279 — his  opinions  on  the  state  of  Italy, 
281— how  Twarded  In  Oermany,  293— 
attempts  a  Eiitopean  conference,  842 
— arrivea  at  Metz,  (26— Ms  plan  of 
campaign,  G21,  G20 — falls  back  npon 
Sedan,  563— Capitulates  to  tbe  Oer- 
mans,  6S7. 
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eao  iND 

Nsuolean,  Friuce,  lands  at  Villafranca, 
^0— Diwriea  PriDceu  ClotliUda,  280 
— nlievMl  from  bis  oHlcs,  233. 

Nitional  Ouuds,  the,  170. 

N»»«rino,  228. 

NechauiU,  >  village  on  the  Biatriti,  457 

<«MQ.,  461. 

KedB^t,  468.  450.  4f;i. 
Neadle-rlfle.  superiority  of.  413. 
«.,_..    . — r- J    ,„„,_  403„ 

»  from,  404  - 


Onini,  cooapiracj  of,  Z75. 

Otterode,  14U  el  tq. 

Oswiadn,  400. 

Ott,  Oeaenl,  Us  position  in  Lignrii,  33 
^iareata  Crenoa,  48— reduces  it,  51 — 
defeated  at  Hoatebello,  Si  —  bii 
diriiion  at  tfarengo,  32  W  iq, — car- 
Tiea  Cartel  Ceriolo,  OS. 


New  Bof^ti,  426  (t  itu. 
Key,  Hi^Bhai,  commandi  at 
wmy,  8"    '•"' 


f,  80— Ilia  m 


__  Jiengen,  90— forcei  the  Danube 
at  ElcliingBii,  defeating  Reificb,  94— 

Snahea  into  the  Tyrol  aeainit  Archduke 
ohn,  100— turns  lluil  of  PmnUna, 
128  — eaptuKB  Magdebure,  130  — 
ordaivd  to  the  Viatula,  133-~Friedland 
campaign,  140  tl  leq. — his  onidTised 
■(tack  on  Kdni^bers,  141  —  recalleil 
by  IfapoleoD,  142- takei  conmiand  of 
Annyoftho  North  168— uncertainty 
■bout  hia  ordeiB,  212— Mb  attack  at 
Waterloo,  222. 

NUl,  Uanhal,  hia  army  reforau,  fill. 

Niemea,  393,  407. 

Nimptsch,Geasral,  at  MueoRo,  62  «(»9. 

NoiuevlUe,  action  at,  fiBS,  G77. 

Nordlingen,  67. 

"North,  the  armed  Dentrallty  of  the," 


Podna,  48S— detacbmenta  poabed  to,  SOS. 
Papal  states,  occapatioo  of,  S41. 
ParHnbiti,  S&i  el  uq.,  403,  46S  d  m). 

Paretto,  8. 

Paria  capitulates  to  the  Alllei,  193— 
entered  by  the  AUiea,  2SS — tevolution 
Id,  280-  treaty  of,  273— the  Oemuun 
roarcb  npon,  660— orders  for  the  in- 
Teitmentot,561— siege  of,  811— capit- 
iilatea,  612. 

ParMdmiti,  425  tl  uq. 

PaTla,  27,  62. 

186™ 


tDied  by  the  Prossiana,  8t0. 
Perpoocher,   Q«nenl,  ocenpiea  Qoatte 

Bras,  200. 
Persano,  Admiral,  cfKnmander  of  the 

Italian  fleet,  479. 
Peschiera  an  Intrenched  camp,  487— 


79. 


Novara  campaign,  229  ti  m;.— scene  of 
opeiatioos  de«^bed^  246— ita  position 
■od  historj,  265— aardinian  concen- 
tratton  aL  266— poaition  of  armiea 
after  the  Mttle.  2«4— remarks  on  the 


Obet  Altstadt.  425. 
Oberanowitch.  Michael,  273. 
Ober-Praaniti,  436. 
Odenwald,  flie,  Stb  Pnusian  oorpa  con- 
centrated OD,  384. 
Oflbnaive  operations,  reqnisitei  for  their 
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M7,  560. 

Oglio,  479, 492,  504. 

Old  Re^ti,  428. 

Ollech,  the  brigade,  419. 

OlmiLtz,  101  tt  ja;. —concentration  sug- 
gested on,  386 — retreat  of  the  army  to, 
472— Vienna  line  cut  at,  47S. 

Oltachan  occupied  by  the  Russians,  104. 

Opatowltl,  473. 

Opocno,  403,  418. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  his  corps  la  Waterloo 
campaign,  S04. 

O'Reiltj,  Anstrian  Qenaral,  63,  54  el  itq. 
—commanda  right  coltuon  at  Marengo, 
tUtttiq. 


Piaoeoia,  27,  52— occupied  by  Hnrat,  66^ 
69 — Victor  Emmanael's  hBadqoarlcr* 
at,  479. 

PisTB  or  TaglUmento,  483. 

Piedmont,  niutea  of  Invasion,  28~ite 
eastern  frontier,  240— invadsd  by  tbe 
Aoatrian  forces,  244 — its  position  to- 
wanla  Austria,  276— its  pnparationa, 
291. 

Pilati,  General,  61,  6& 

Pima,  Saxons  Ml  back  upon,  3SS. 

Pizdghitone  rortiSed,  436. 

Plonaky,  434. 

Po,  the  valley  of  the,  French  posiUon 
ui.  22— ils  (mportance  as  a  theitn  of 
WOT,  25— natural  featuna,  26. 

Pq,  R.,232e{«i;.,303,481«M!. 

Podol,  action  of,  40S. 

Pola,  coast  defences  tX,  436— Aoatrian 
naval  nqnadron  at,  488. 

Poland,  overtures  made  by  NapoleoB 
for  reotontion  of,  132. 

PiJlitz,  skirmiahea  at,  417. 

Pope,  the  pieeent,  elevation  of  the,  S30 
—hia  (light.  2SS. 

Poschakar'a  brigade,  451. 

Posen,  136  a  uq. 

Poaontier  Post-house,  the,  106. 

Ptagniattc  Sanction,  the,  845. 

Prague,  the  IVeaty  of,  473. 

Pransmtz,  position  of  Mondel's  brigade 
at,  438, 
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PnCMn,  106  «1  uq. 

Prehmei,  461. 

Pnper,  Horn  moTM  [onnu-d  lo,  40B. 


Ratibar,  400,  MQ. 


Rwio, 

Btucb, < 


464. 


PTDblua,  manJi  of  Herw&rth  npoD, 
466. 

PHivera,  GBiienl,  hia  poaitioD  at  Coo- 
Mlia,  8— soiraaden,  9 — defeated  at 
Hautna,  14. 

Prowodow,  418-420. 

Pnuilia  jotiu  Anitria  utatiuit  tVance, 
101— her  aniiBiatioD  ^  Bonorer,  121 
— bar  poaitloa  after  Jena,  131 — the 
Court  at  EQuigab«rg  183— ita  army 
before  Pnltoak,  187  —  her  enmity 
u^nit  Fnnoa,  ITS— her  attitude  io 
iSfiO,  m,  397~praparea  for  war,  842 
'--    -■■' -  J  wit£  Italy,   ii.,   868 

je$.— the  monarchy  of,  Bafore  Efnig- 
gnti,  87&— coacloile!!  armiaticB  iriia 
AoBtria,  334 — decliuea  negotiatioiu, 
470— anDoiations  to,  473— her  poel- 
tlon  after  Kbn^gnttz,  EOe— her  army 
arniiiaatlon,  ol4 — etrangth  of  her 
field  army,  610 — irar  dedared  with 
France,  618— eompoaitioa  of  its  army 
on  French  fmntier,  CSS — Fwum  iii. 
Tided,  G38. 

Pnuajan  Chambers,  conSict  with,  8G1 . 
.  Prussian  anny,  ita  iaaiperience  In  1806, 
134— of  1806,  its  entire  ront,  ISO- 
compared  witji  AiutriaDB,  870 — mipe- 
Tionty  of  Ita  utiliery  in  Franco-Friis- 
sian  war,  616. 

Pryibyszowskl,  Qenaral,  107  rt  tiq, 

Pnltask,  cimpaigD  of,  181  tt  teq. 

Pnli,  173  tt  ttq. 

Fontowiti,  106  et  xq. 


Beub,  early  history  of  the,  843. 
Beichenbeij,  808  el  m;.— the  PmssiaD 

Sfmy  concentrated  at,  406. 
Reinartz,  408,  422. 
Benanlt,  the  division  of,  2S1. 
Kendabeij  abandoned   by  tiie   Danea, 


against  R 
Aance,  S_. 

RezonTiUe,    battle   of,   fi42— ptdnt   of 
tactical  (ntereat  in,  b^^. 

Rhine,  the  Anpy  of  the,  SO  et  ttq. 

Rhine,  the  Confedentioa  of,  120— dis- 
solved, 170. 

Bieaa,  888. 

Bivlera,  the  French  in  the,  3. 

Rivoll,  battle  of,  14. 

Roccavino,  commandant  at  Dego,  0. 

Rodich,  (General,  478. 

Roma,  democracy  established  at,  233. 

Bosenzweig,  brigade  of,  420. 

RoVBtedo,  bridge  at,  482. 

RoTigo,  iSi  a  tq. 

Roweniko,  409. 

Rilchel,  Qeneral,  124  el  la. 

Rnmbiirg,   389,  398— Herwaith  arrives 


Finland,  1£7. 
Russian  army,  its  morsmeuta  in  Qer- 
many,  102-^ta  cnnditioD,  136— with- 
draws behind  the  Pregel,  139— ita 
strei^  at  Bialla,  142— defeated  at 


Radti,  461. 

Badetsky.  Hanhal,  his  mistake  at  No- 
vara,  75— his  career,  231— movee  ftom 
Milan  to  San  Angelo,  240— hie  opera- 
tions at  Novara,  264,  26S — conclades 
armistice  with  Victor  Emmanuel, 
266. 

Railways,  inflnenea  of,  apon  military 
operations,  395  —  in  Italy,  4SS — 
franco-Pmsdaii  system,  524. 

Raid,  89s(M{. 

Ramming,  Oeaersl,  commands  the  6th 
Austrian  corps,  404— his  directions, 
406 — ordeied  np  to  probe  the  Prussian 
movements,  417 — ordered  to  occupy 
Skaliti,  418— his  attack  at  Nachod, 
420— Us  defeat,  48fi— relieved  by  the 


Saale,  R.,  122(fas«. 

Saar,  408— cavalry  skirmish  near,  472. 

Saarbnick,  acCioo  at,  520. 

Badowa,  486,  461,  465. 

Salionie  held  by  the  reserve  division, 
500. 

Salxbuig,  treaty  concluded  at,  S£S. 

Ban  Oioi^  bombarded,  605. 

Ban  Qiuhano,  80  it  Kq. — Deaaii'i  poai- 
tion  at,  65. 

San  Hartino  a  point  of  concentration, 
493. 

Bardlnia,  its  contingent  with  the  Ans- 
triauB,  8— detachad  by  Buonaparte, 
12,  270— at  the  Treaty  of  Pari),  274. 

Rapilniap  campaign,  229. 

BaTdinian  army,  ita  poiition  after  No- 
vara, 264. 

SassellD,  8. 

Bftvona,  fl,  28,  61,  69-oentr9  of  Mas- 
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63S  INl 

247^r«trMt(i  bom  Hortan,  24V— po- 

«ition  or,  at  Novan,  2dl— pioolumed 

kiiie,  266. 
8ue-Ck>biug-GotIu,  Daha  of,  380. 
BuoD  *nn;,  iU  niunban  and  position, 

384,  38fi— Its  much  from  PrcUn  to 

Bunilaa,  889. 
Suonr,  the  Crown  Prince  of,  393 — or- 

dand  to  hold  UUnchengrati,   tOS— 
.     directed  to  till  bock,  486. 
Saxony  converted  into  a  kingdom,  133 

BaxoDf ,  uropoMd  miiure  of,  37^  474 — 
entved  by  the  Pninians,  888— com- 
Mlled  to  pay  a  war  indemnity,  474. 

Sclianihant,  (jeneral,  syatvm  derUed  by, 


Bchluiey,  422. 
Sohlappaniti,  105  tl  leq. 
Scbleiwig-HoUtein  jiroclaima  inilejHmd- 

MicK,  221 — hoBtilitiea  nnewed  with  it, 

271. 
ediluckenau,  386,  898,  406. 
Sahomberg,  lit  oorpa  luemblM  at,  42G. 
Schnn,  42«l,  427. 


3  ttrnq. 
n,   Vii— 


cTomet  the  French  frontier,  171 — hii 
nil!  itary  character,  173 — h"  indeiiaion, 
190 — his  reuona  for  advancing  on 
Paiii,  aOO— Prince  felix,  victory  of, 
3«1. 

BehweJdnitr,  S99,  449. 

ScDdieratBovigo,  493. 

Bebatt«ndarf,  3,  7. 

aadao,  capitulation  of,  GS7- 

Ssour,  Comta  de,  96. 

8eliltnb«rK,  part  of  Prnadan  Iroope 
pott«d  at,  406. 

Saudrasiti,  459. 

Seuftenbes^  408. 

Sens  taken  by  Prince  WUrtembecs,  188. 

Beimrler  on  the  Tanara,  3. 

Servla,27S. 

Serf  Igny  retakan  by  tlie  Prossians,  M7. 

aeaia,m,  826,827,339. 

BeianDe,  action  at,  198. 

"  Shell  Trap"  rortraami,  619. 

Siduow,  aktnuish  at,  407,  408. 

Sioily,  abandonment  of,  by  the  Neapoli' 
tan  troopa,  341. 

SigUmund,  Elector,  344, 

Silula  Invaded  by  Frederick  the  Great, 


Solm's  cavalry,  420. 

Sulnitz,402 

Somma  Campagna,  498  el  jM.^foHlfled, 

fioe. 

Somma  mWera,  batUe  of,  228. 

Sona,  498. 

Bonnaz,  General,  at  Crsmfma,  47B. 

Sonow,  418. 

Soor,  436,  446. 

Soult,  Uarsha],  commanda  right  wine  of 
Maasena's  army,  30,  33 — comniaDds  a 
corpi  of  Rhine  army,  SO— takea  H«m- 
miagen,94— bis  orders  at  Austerliti, 
109— hoida  viUago  of  Pratrer,  114— 
ordered  to  tha  Vistnla,  133— Piied- 
land  campaign,  14U  el  teq. — beaten  at 
TdoIouk,  201. 

Spichera,  action  at,  531. 

Spigno,  S,  10. 

'  Slaata  Anzaiger,'  the.  ita  eritlciiiDS  on 
Loire  campaign,  581,  682,  584. 

8t  Barbe,  action  at,  669. 

St  Bernard  rante,  the  Great,  28,  30— 
the  Little,  ii.,  39. 

St<>r,  Cana,  64  e(«;.— holds  Dresden, 

St  Diiier,  J77. 

Bt  Oothard  route,  28,  38,  40. 

8t  Jean,  Hont,  220. 

8t  Johann'e  Capelle,  427,  428. 

St  Luda  earned,  600. 

St  Prleat,  GeneiBl,  killed,  195. 

Starkatadt,  899  et  mq. 

States,   conference   of  the,  at  BetUn, 

360. 
Staudeni,  436. 
Steiometz,  Qeneral,  at  Nacbod,  417  et 

(M.  — hla  operations  at  Sch  weinschiidel, 

496 — his  command  In  PranDo-PnuHian 

war,  63G  et  xiq. 
Stettin,  haadouarten  of  the  2d  Pnia- 

sian  corps,  373. 
Stolkea,  406. 


Stradella,  the  deOle  of,  29,  62. 
StralBond  blockaded  by  Mor" 
Straabnre  e>i>itulale«,  d78. 


[  blockaded  by  Mortier,  141. 


Stuart,  Sir  Charlsa,  prapoaM  to  land 

troops  in  fYance,  22. 
Styrian  Honntains,  the,  487,  489. 
Suchet  commands  Uaasens's  left  wing, 

29,  38— retreata  behind  the  Var,  36— 

defeats  Elscitz,  51. 
Sndatian  Uounlaiaa,  divisions  of  the ,  S99. 
Snez,  lathmuB  of,  278,  279. 
Snwarrow,  Marahal,  entara  BwItKrland, 

16. 


Smmtl,  the  village  of,  on  the  Elbe,  457. 
Smith,  Admiral  Sil  Sydney,  120. 
8<d«ons  surrendered  by  Uorean,  192— 

bllnn  of  attack  on,  194. 
Sokolnitl,  106«<Ma. 
SolatnU,  met  teg. 
Solferino,  defeat  of  the  AuatrJatu  at, 

SWatM;. 
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Teeethoff,  Admiral,  defeati  the  Italians, 

TeUnitz,  lOfl,  112. 

Tebchen,  SSS. 

Tends,  Col  dl,  S8,  80. 

Tberedenstwlt,  398, 100,  403. 

Tfaielmann,  Oeneral,  attacki  Oronchy, 
226. 

Tbiers,  H.,  bis  opinion  of  BnoDsparte'l 
condnct  at  Marengo,  76  d  leq,  —his 
.  nnjastreflecticinsonHarsIuil  Ke;,SlB. 

Thorn,  131  a  ku. 

Than,  lOG,  119,  U9. 

Thiiringia,  the  foreat  of,  122. 

ThnrQ,  Oeneral,  Aiutrian  commgnder  in 
Itaiv,  339— marchn  for  8t  Giorgio, 
217— and  Torre  di  Robbio,  257-01- 
dered  to  Confieius,  268— hie  moTe- 
meute  before  Notwa,  264,  26G. 

Thnrreand,  Oenanl,  cronea  Hont  Cenia, 
41 — caTTiea  Snaa,  IS. 

Ticiniw,  the  prlncip«t  possageB  of,  230— 
croeaed  b;  the  Auetriana,  229  H  teq.. 


Vanchampe  retaken  hy  the  French,  18G. 
Tendde,  iniurrection  m  the,  19. 
VendSme,  fighting  at,  589. 
Venetia,  occupation  o^  Sll— ceuion  of, 

e05. 
Venice  besieged  by  tbe  Anitriane,  233 

—capitulation  of,  271. 
Venice,  the  coaat  defencea  on,  18G. 
Vercelll,  BOB. 
Varona,  pesugee  at,  482— position  of, 

187— comtnniiicattDnB  with,  494. 
Vicenia,  137 — detachmenia  pnabed  to. 


50G. 
Victor,   Harshal, 


55 — airivee  at  Dresden,  161. 
Victor  Emmiuiual,  266— interview  with 
Radetaky,  S).  —  conclndee  armieticB 
with  Radatsky,  ib.—aeada  a  contin- 
gent to  the  Urimea,  271 — opens  the 
Piedmonteae  Chamben,  2S0— opposes 
Qaribaldi,  Sll- defeat  of,  4S1— bis 
operations,  WG,  496. 


Trantenan,  399  A  se;.— battle  at, 
oommenta  on  the  action  of,  129. 
Trebeaow,  135. 
Tnutt,  the  bridge  at,  482. 
Trieste,  the  lagai "    '  '"" 


201- peace  i 
with,  394. 
Villafranca,  treaty  of,  310— Pnlz  &1U 
back  upon,  W. 


VianTilU,  battle  of,  Ufi. 


Trocba,  Oenenkl,  his  meas 

fence  of  Paris,  683  <t  Kj. 
Troppan,  100. 
TrotiDka,  461. 
Tnrbigo,  330. 

Torin,  reaumptioo  of  boitUities  at,  233. 
Tomaa,  398  tt  se«.— paesage  of  the  Iser 

at,  407. 
Xyiol,  South,  garrisolia  of  the,  478. 
u^Tol,  march  of  Italian  army  across  tbe. 


UUaos,  173. 

Ukra,  passage  of  the,  forced,  138. 

Ulm,  camp^gn  of,  introdnctlon,  79— 
the  theatre  of  operations,  82 — Hack 
reaches  Ulm,  88  — position  of,  24th 
September,  A.  —  courses  open  to 
Mack  87— poeltlon  of,  Stli  October, 
89 — Nay's  special  instmctions,  90 — 
French  forces  close  around,  02 — Mack's 
obstinacy,  86— battle,  96 — capitnla- 
tiou  of  Aostriaii  anziy,  iA.^AuBtiian 
loss,  99—  reflections  on  cstnpsign,  iA. 

Onion,  tuepension  of  the  Qerman,  de- 
manded, 350. 

Unter  Baolsen,  410. 

Drbaa,  General,  ordered  to  Pi*c«nia, 
312— retreat  of,  31S. 

Valenia,  27,  29. 

ValleE«io,  headqnaiters  at,  196,  G05. 

Vandainme,  Qeneral,  bis  operations  on 

the  Sambre.  208  d  srn. 
Var,  tbe,28,%8. 


1,  133  It  uq.-mx- 
I  on.  111. 
T  Lvu,  avtjou  ab,  id. 
Vogel  Ton  Faikensteln   occnpies  Hin- 

tfcn,  379. 
Voltri,  actton  at,  7. 
Voltnmo,  battle  at,  Sll. 
Von  -  dar  -  MUlbe  commands  a    reserrs 

corn,  373. 
Von  Boon,  Qeneral,  Prussian  Minister 

of  War,  873. 

ValehsTsn  eipedltion,  157. 

Waldaabnrg.  S88. 

Waldatatteo,  brigade  of,  420. 

Walewaki,  QaarA,  283. 

Wambetg,  403. 

War,  Seven  Years',  the,  846. 

War  of  Liberal  ■         ■       — 

War,  Thirty  Y 

Warsaw  entered  b^  Hurat,  I 

Waterloo,  campaign  of,  302  tl  leq. — 
oouraes  open  to  Napoleon,  204  — 
Btrensth  and  organisation  of  tbe  armies, 
ib. — theatre  of  war  described,  203— 
French  advance  on  ChaTlerol  com- 
mented on,  210^Wslliiigton's  Inac- 
Hvity,  212  — baUnCB  ot  rtnltegicsl 
aaccera  In  favour  of  Napoleon,  Si  — 
movement  of  16th  June,  21S-Liguy, 
211— Quatre  Brms,  A.— operatlODS  of 
ITth  June,  217~the  strength  of  the 
forces,  220— chief  eveaU  of  the  action, 
222— comments  on  the  battle,  228— 
losses,  221.' 

Weiberkriinke,  126. 

WeidenfeM,  Oenemi,  59,  66  d  «Ff . 
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Weim«T,  Dulu  of,  124. 

Weirothw,  Qenenl,  hi*  pUn  far  atUch- 
iag  the  Franoh,  lOS— hl<  plan  dia- 
etutedj  IIS. 

WalMemWrg,  battle  at,  £27. 

Welcbow,  187,  «S4. 

Wellington,  Dake  of,  deTests  Sonlt  at 
ToulouBfl^  201— his  position  in  Bel- 
gium, 204— hia  Inactivity  at  Bmacela 
eiiticisad,  312 — meets  Biucher  at  Bry, 
2U— his  position  at  Qoatre  Bras,  217 
— retreat  on  Waterloo,  218— his  sub- 
dirliion  of  force  CTiticiaed,  221. 

Wanulsberg,  118,  419. 

Werder,  O^erd  von,  in  obsemtion  at 
Dijon,  697 — his  night  march  on  Bel- 
fort,  S99 — bis  dispoiitioaa  at  Belfort, 
601. 

Wsmiclc,  Genera],  his  retreat,  B7. 

Wernii,  Siilteq. 

Werther,  Baron,  Russian  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  2S2. 

Weaer.Oe,  979. 

Westphalia,  peace  of,  U*. 

Wetiiar,  res&nenta  left  at,  S73. 

Wildenschwsrdt,  103. 

William,  Antbdake.  459. 

William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  reacbei 
Gltscbln,  iBS  —  takea  command  of 
army,  464 — leads  tho  advance,  469— 
reacltea  HajreDce,  S23 — coEnmanda  in 
_person  at  Beionviile,  543. 

Iinilisen,  Oeneral,  theory  of,  488. 

Wimpnn,  General,  oommanrter  of  the 
Anatrian  detachmenta,  260,  427,  428. 

Windischgrati,  427,  429. 

Wlnilngerade,  Oeneral,  allowa  Napoleon 

Witti 


WSrtb,  battle  af,S3Sef»j. 

Wratislaw,  Ooneral,  Anatrian  eonunui- 
der  in  Ital;.  SS9— oecnplea  Zertralo, 
244— ensagod  at  Qambolo,  248— moves 
to  Civabgna,  269- ordered  to  Ver- 
celli,  2S8— his  moTements  befin*  No- 
Tara,  264,  266. 

Wrehowin,  418. 

Wiede,  General  tod,  hta  creditable  dis- 
obedience of  oidera,  181. 

Wnkaaaowicb,  General,  detached  to 
reinforce  Argenteau,  8  —  ordered  to 
aliengthen  Dago,  9— Tetivata  to  Aeqnl, 
10— to  Hantna,  68— Znrich,  battle  of, 
17-his  policy,  21. 

Wurmser,  Oeneral,  ancceeda  Beanllen  in 
Anstrian  commuid,  13. 

WlirttHnberg,  Prince  of,  amunanda  tlM 
Pnuaian  Ouard,  417  —  accompeiiiea 
Plonskr,  434. 

Wurtembmv,  Duke  of,  124. 

WUnbaiv,  battle  at,  384. 

Wyaokoir,  aituation  of,  41S. 


Zabraa,  463. 

Zach,  General,  chief  of   the  Austrian 
staff,  his  plan  of  the  Ligorian  cam- 

Cn,  34~left  to  compleM  battle  of 
mgo,  64 — routed,  and  aanendeni, 
86— sent  by  the  First  Oonaol  to  nego- 
tiate with  H^laa,  69. 
ZastaanlkoTic,  Ganenl,  at  Treriao,  49S. 
Zutnw,   Oeaarai,  696~liia  operationa 


against  Bourbaki,  £98. 


ler,  Oeneral,  Auatrian  o 


u  with  the 
peUo,  248— his 

vara,  264. 


befare  No-      Znay 


Zittan,  398  el 

I  o(,  446. 


uq — troops  posted  at,  40S 


chmaatel,  403— the  atTaic  at,  414. 
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